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FOREWORD 


Sanskrit has had a continuous history of literary output from the most hoary 
past to this day. In this long period of growth, it has been developed by every part 
of the country. Indeed it has grown into a national language with a unique pan- 
Indian character by enriching itself with many an element of value and beauty 
drawn from the different parts of India. 


I have been thinking fora long time that a series of critical regional studies of 
Sanskrit literature would help give us a comprehensive view of the literary and 
historic development of Sanskrit through the ages as also the full result of the mutual 
impact and influenc : of Sanskrit and the regional languages. About five years back 
I was able to arrange at the Institute of Asian Studies, Chenna1, a project to co- 
ordinate research on the history and growth from ancient times to the present day of 
Sanskrit language and literature, in the four linguistic regions in South India, namely, 
Tamil Nadu, Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Kerala. It was also proposed, besides 
a historical survey, that the studies should discuss the various spheres of literature 
including inscriptions in the four regions in detail within a comparative framework, 
and undertake linguistic survey of the shaping influence of Sanskrit on the four 
languages and vice versa so as to establish Sanskrit asa substratum language. , 

lam indeed happy that the Institute has now been able to accomplish almost all 
the requirements and objectives with the assistance and co-operation of competent 
scholars, and that the Contribution of Karnataka to Sanskrit Literature has been 
successfully completed by Dr Panduranga Bhatta, Professor of Sansknit, Pondicherry 
Central University, a reputed scholar who has already made valuable contributions 
to varied branches of Sanskrit literature. 

In the present publication Dr Bhatia has presented in 17 chapters, systematically 
and with documentation, the diverse contribution of Karnataka to the important 
branches of Sanskrit literature, like the Vedic studies, language and literature, religion 
and philosophy, fine arts and technical sciences. The rich material is dealt with in 


vi 


such a way that it highlights historically and in continuity not only the chief 
achievement of Karnataka in the field of Sanskrit but also its unique trend and 
features from the Satavahana period (2nd century A.D.) to the 8th century. 
Dr Bhatta has culled the valuable information from a vast range of primary and 
secondary sources, in print and in manuscript, that include inscriptions and copper 
plates. 


The book is not just a comprehensive chronological survey of Sanskrit works. 
Chapter UT, for example, deals with the unique method of Sanskrit education as was 
available and encouraged in the Hindu Maths, Jaina Bastis and Buddhist Viharas, 
and libraries containing various printed books and manuscripts. Chapter XIII explains 
in detail the influence and principles laid down in the Dharmaand Arthasastras and 
other works of the Karnataka rulers. Chapter XIV is noteworthy in that it not only 
deals with the contents of the works on Sangita (Comprehensively understood as 
Dance, International and Vocal Music) but also presents substantial technical! details 
in Sangita as reflected in the sculptures and painting in the different parts of the 
Karnataka region. Scenes from Sanskrit epics and poems depicted in Karnataka 
coins are discussed in Chapter XV. The mutual influence of Kannada and Sanskrit, 
linguistically and otherwise, is treated in Chapters, VII, XVI, XVII and 
Appendix II. 


I am sure that this scholarly and comprehensive publication will be welcomed 
by researchers and specialists interested in Sanskrit language and literature and its 
growth from the pre-historic times to the present. I look forward to similar monographs 
related to Tamil Nadu, Andhra, and Kerala being brought out by the Institute of 
Asian Studies, Chennai. 


Date : 20.10.97 Dr N. MAHALINGAM 
Madras- 600 032 ; 


Editor's Note 


Belonging, as it does, to the Indo-European family, Sanskrit is known for its 
antiquity and renown. Among the classical languages of the world it holds a place 
along with Greek, Latin and Hebrew. Adikavi Valmiki and Mahakavi Kalidasa, its 
major poets, are held in as high an esteem as Homer, Virgil and Dante. It is the most 
refined language of India, truly representing the rich culture of this sub-continent. 
The roots of India's national culture and ethos lie in Sanskit, revered as a sacred 
language and used for centuries as a pan-Indian medium for higher contacts. 


There has been a growing feeling that the great works in Sanskrit by poets, 
thinkers, philosophers, musicians, etc., belonging to the southern part of India have 
not been sufficiently taken note of by the general public and the enlightened citizens. 
Cultural historians of the southern states have failed to project the true image of 
India by partially ignoring the inestimable contribution of the four southern states 
to human knowledge through the medium of Sanskrit. There is a felt need to resolve 
this imbalance and off-set this lacuna. 


The Institute of Asian Studies has come to realise that as a research institution, 
it could best serve the interests of our country by bringing to light the hidden glories 
of Sanskrit works in South India, for it has been the link language of the Southern 
States-- of India, indeed-- from time immemorial. It has had a continuous history 
of literary output from the most hoary past to this day. In its busy period of 
uninterrupted growth, it had been developed by every region of our country. Its 
growth into a national language with a pan-Indian character can only be attributed to 
the nourishment it drew from the different parts of our country. A survey of 
Sanskrit literary activity in the various states in India will present a true and holistic 
picture of the growth and development of this ancient language of the world. 


The Institute of Asian Studies undertook a mammoth project of coordinating 
the history and growth of Sanskrit in the four southern states of India. This historical 
survey was planned by Dr N. Mahalingam, the liberal benefactor and patron of arts, 
under the expert guidance of eminent Sanskritists. Important areas for research 
were examined in detail. This project has engaged our time and effort for five years 
now. The Contribution of Karnataka to Sanskzit, the first in the projected series 
Contribution of the Southern States to Sanskrit, is the visible record of our 
effort. Karnataka's contribution to Sanskrit has been remarkable both in quantity 
and quality. In this volume, a serious attempt has been made to present the contribution 
to important branches of Sanskrit studies beginning from the earliest period. The 
study 1s presented historically, discussing the different genres in detail. The work 
discusses, at length, the notable achievements of Karnataka in the field of Sanskrit 
studies and their trends and features. The thrust area of this volume is Karmmataka's 
contribution to different systems of oriental philosophy and their branches, Sanskrit 
Poetry, Prose, Drama, Poetics, Lexicography, Grammar, Fine arts, Music and allied 
areas. The volume is meant to be a conspectus, offering a comprehensive survey of 
the socio-literary history of Sanskrit in Karnataka. 


This, in turn, is soon to be followed by three volumes of the contribution made 
by Tamilnatu, Andhra Pradesh and Kerala. Written by scholars of eminence, these 
cultural histories, it is hoped, will be standard authentic works of reference for 
serious students and scholars. 


M.S. Nagarajan 
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Preface 


The accounts of the literary achievements of different regions are necessary for 
comprehending the variegated cultural history of India in its true perspective. Almost 
all the regions of India have some conspicuous aspects of culture pecultar to their 
own. It is interesting to note that Sanskrit occupied a very important place in the 
cultural history of different regions of India for many centuries. In the development 
of Sanskrit language and literature every part of India has had its share. Sanskrit 
and Prakrit dominated the scene of intellectual life in the early historical and medieval 
periods. Therefore, fora complete picture of Sanskrit literature as well as fora full 
appreciation of if, it is necessary to make an intensive study of the Sanskrit literary 
activity in different regions of India. 


The early inscriptions and literary works indicate the prevalence and cultivation 
of Vedas, Sastras and Kavyas in Karnataka from the beginning of the Christian era. 
Gangas, Rastrakiitas, Calukyas, Hoysalas and the Rayas of Vijayanagara took the 
lead in patronising and fostering Sanskrit. Even the smaller principalities like Nayakas 
of Keladi and the landlords continued the patronage of Sanskrit. 


Kamnataka's contribution to Sanskrit has been remarkable both in quantity and 
quality. The scholars of Karnataka not only cherished every branch of Sanskrit 
learning but preserved the manuscripts of many old and outstanding classics produced 
in distant parts of India which are useful for reconstructing many chapters in the 
development of Sanskrit literature and Indian thought. A substantial contribution 
has been made by the people of Karnataka to every branch of Sansknit studies. The 
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founders of the three schools of Vedanta, the Jainas and ViraSaivas established their 
centres of propagation in Karnataka State and this led to the production of rich 
philosophical literature. The Jainas who started using Sanskrit from the fifth century 
onwards produced many important polemical works. The names of Sayanacarya 
and Madhvacarya alone are enough to highlight the contribution of Karnataka to 
Sanskrit literature. The Viragaiva and Saiva authors like Srikantha Siva and 
Sripatipandita who wrote in Sanskrit expounded the qualified monistic theory of 
Saivism. Sarhgadeva was a great exponent of Karnatik music and his work 
Sangitaratnakara is perhaps the earliest extant work on the theory of Karnatik music. 
Bhattabhaskara, the author of Siddhanta Siromani made immense contribution to 
Mathematics. Vijfianesvara, Apararka and Hemadri made significant contributions 
to Hindu Law and ritual. Karnataka was the abode of virtuous kings, distinguished 
scholars and skilful aritists. 


An attempt has been made here to present an account of Karnataka's contribution 
to important branches of Sanskrit studies beginning from the earliest period. The 
study has been presented in such a way that it shows historically the contribution of 
Karnataka to Sanskrit through the Ages discussing in detail the unique contribution 
to various genres. This work highlights the important achievements of Karnataka in 
the field of Sanskrit studies and their peculiar trends and features, which it is hoped, 
will be regarded as a dependable guide for the scholars interested in the cultural 
history of this region. 


Karnataka's contribution to the different schools of philosophy and technical 
branches have been dealt with here besides tracing its contribution to Sanskrit Poetry, 
Prose, Drama, Poetics, Lexicography, Grammar, Music and allied areas. 


In preparing this work I have greatly benefited from the labours of the previous 
researchers in the field, to whose writings J have given constant references in the 
footnotes. The present attempt is the first comprehensive and connected account of 
Karnataka's contribution to Sanskrit and no work of the kind, covering exactly the 
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field of this work, has so far appeared which justifies the present attempt. No claim 
is made to the effect that this work is entirely free from mistakes both of omission 
and commission. But I have spared no pains to make the work an up-to-date readable 
source book on the topic as far as possible. 


express my gratitude to Dr. N. Mahalingam, the Chariman and the patron of the 
project Contribution of South India to Sanskrit but for whose generosity this 
project would not have materialised. 


I thank the atuthorities of the Insititute of Asian Sutdies, Madras for having 
accepted the project. I remain grateful to Dr G. John Samuel, Director for Research 
Programmes, Institute of Asian Studies and Professor S. Viswanatha Sivacharyar 
for having entrusted the project work, related to Contribution of Karnataka to 
Sanskrit to me. 


Professor M.S.Nagarajan undertook the most unenviable task of beating my 
manuscript to shape. To him I am ever thankful. Iam happy to express my gratitude 
to Dr.V.Gopalakrishna, HOD of Kannada Studies, IAS, for the careful scrutiny of 
Sanskrit and Kannada words and phrases. I remain grateful to the authorities of the 
Pondicherry Centra} University for giving me the permission and facilitiesto carry 
out my research. I express my deep sense of gratitude to my professors and well- 
wishers who gave me encouragement and help. I remain grateful to the authorities 
of the following Libraries and Research Institutes for allowing me to make use of 


their valuable collections. 
Ananda Ranga Pillai Central Library, Pondicherry University, Pondicherry. 
The Adyar Library and Research Institute, Chennai. 
The Kuppuswami Sastri Research Institute, Chennai. 
Sanskrit Department Library, R.K.M. Vivekananda College, Chennai. 


The French Institute of Indology, Pondicherry. 
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Bhogilal Institute of Indology, Delhi. 
Oriental Research Institute, Mysore. 
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Tam thankful to Ms.R.Vasantha, the Administrative Officer, Institute of Asian 
Studies for prompting me to complete the project at the earliest. My project could 
not have been completed without the meticulous proof readers, Mr. K.Chidambaram 
and Mr.S.Venkateswaran. To Mr.K.Sathyanarayanan, D.T.P. Operator, let me offer 
a special word of thanks, for his unremitting hard work. 


November, 1997 Dr C. PANDURANGA BHATTA 
Professor of Sanskrit 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


The early periods of the history of Karnataka are veiled in darkness and practically 
no material for literary history worth the name has been handed down to us. 
Indifference to chronology on the part of most of the writers of this country is a 
well-known fact. Most of the writers who flourished even 1n the later periods left 
no dependable clue to determine the place of their origin. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the task of fixing the date as well as the place of birth in the majority of cases 
is a difficult one. The conclusions arrived at, regarding the place of birth on such 
grounds as the provenance of the manuscript available and the popularity of the 
writer in a particular region, are very often not wholly dependable. 

Therefore, the compilation of a comprehensive account of the literary history of 
any particular region of India is really a difficult task fraught with many drawbacks. 
As noted earlier, no definite information is available on the literary activities of 
Karnataka in the early periods of history. 

Early archaeologists and epigraphists like Bithler are seen underrating the 
contribution of South India to Sanskrit poetry. Biihler observes; "It is, however, very 
questionable whether the poetic art had reached in South India that degree of 
development which it had reached at the special centres of intellectual life in North 
India." But, as pointed out by D.C.Sircar, recent finds show that Biihler's doubts 
were unjustified.? That the Kavya style was cultivated in South India is fully 
established by a number of inscriptions discovered in Karnataka. Kubja, the author 
of the Talagunda inscription of the Kadamba king Santivarman (fifth century A.D.) 
was a master of varied metres and striking figures of speech. Ravikirti, the famous 
poet of Pulikesin IL, could compare himself with the great Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa 
and Bharavi on account of his composition in the famous Aihole inscription (634 
A.D.). Such examples of rare poetic finish do indicate that Sanskrit poetry was 
being regularly cultivated in the region of Karnataka. Unfortunately many a great 
work, mentioned in the epigraphical records of Karnataka, is irrecoverably lost. The 
Dattaka sutravrtti, a work on the Vaisika chapter of erotics composed by the Ganga 
king Madhava II (fourth century A.D.) and Durvinita's (sixth centuary A.D.) Sanskrit 
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version of the famous Brhatkatha of Gunaddhya supposed to have been composed 
in Paisaci Prakrit and his commentary on the fifteenth canto of Bharavi's ornate 
poem Kiratarjuniya and Ganga king Sripurusa' s GajaSastra, a book on the treating of 
elephant, have not come down to posterity. 

Karnataka made significant contributions to Sanskrit. Though Buddhism prevailed 
in Karnataka upto the twelfth century A.D., there is no extant Buddhist literature of: 
Karnataka. But the Jainas by giving up the Prakrit and writing in Sanskrit from the 
fifth century A.D. onwards brought into existence many important polemical works. 
The illustrious names of Samantabhadra, Pijyapada, Bhattakalahka, Vidyanandin, 
Jinasena I, Srivardhadeva (praised by Dandin), Asaga, Camundaraya, Gunabhadra 
occur in the Ganga and Rastrakuta records. Under the Calukyas of Kalyani, Vadiraja, 
Ajitasena, Némicandra wrote upon Jaina Philosophy. 

In the books of Sanskrit anthology we come across a number of stray verses 
ascribed to different poets belonging to Karnataka. In consideration of poetic beauty, 
lucidity of expression and tendemess of imagination most of these poems bear the 
unmistakable marks of poetic genius. But it is a matter of much regret that in most 
of the cases those poets left nothing else except the stray verses. 

The achievements of the Karnataka kings form one of the most glorious chapters 
in Indian history. The famous rulers among the Satavahanas, Gangas, Rastrakutas, 
Calukyas, Yadavas, Hoysalas, the Vijayanagara rulers and the feudatories like the 
Nayakas of Ikkeri were great promoters of Sanskrit learning and very often great 
contributors to literature themselves. The orthodox Vedic religion, Jainism and 
Saivism received equal encouragement at their hands and because of this attitude 
Kamiataka produced great writers in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada in the long period 
of its recorded history. 

For a few centuries (first century A.D. to fourth century A.D.) in the beginning, 
Prakrit was the language patronised by the Satavahana rulers who ruled over the 
present Maharastra and North Karnataka (known as Kuntala earlier). In this period 
an anthology of 700 Prakrit verses known as Sattasai was compiled by Hala 
Satavahana. It is significant to note that even in those early days, Sanskrit was the 
language preferred by the learned throughout India. The credit goes to Satavahana 
rulers for getting a simplified grammar of Sanskrit, knownas the Katantaravyakarana. 

This work composed by Sarvavarman became a boon to beginners, who are 
deterred from the complexities of the Paninian grammar. It is interesting to note 
that this grammar provided the inspiration for similar attempts in Bengal and Kashmir 
as late as the fourteenth century. There are clear evidences to state that the famous 
Sanskrit poet Kalidasa did visit the Kuntala court as a messenger of his king. The 
Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi may be regarded as the first ornate court epic which provided 
the model for the definitions of Mahakavya framed by Bhamaha and Dandin at a 
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later date. Descriptions of set poetic themes which are said to be eighteen in number, 
a style bristling with conceits, both verbal and figurative are the main features of 
Bharavi's court epic. This is the new ornate tradition in Sanskrit poetry which Bharavi 
initiated from the South, and it has remained the all-India poetic tradition in Sanskrit 
ever since. Two works namely, Avantisundarikatha and Avantisundarikathdsara 
corroborate the fact of Bharavi's contemporaniety with Ganga king Durvinita who 
wrote a commentary on the difficult fifteenth canto of Bharavi's Kirdtarjuniya. 
Bharavi is expressly praised along with Kalidasa 1n the famous Aihole inscription of 
Ravikirti (634 A.D.). 

The renowned drama namely Mrcchakatika by Siidraka has been ascribed to the 
Ganga court ( 670-750 A.D.) by scholars like Saletore.? 

On the basis of references in the Bhasyas, S.Srikantha Sastri comes to the 
conclusion that the great Saikaracarya wrote his commentaries in the dominion of 
the Calukyas namely Balavarina and Jayasimha.* But the early Calukyan history is 
shrouded in mystery, and there 1s no other evidence, to corroborate this fact. If it is 
established with sufficient evidence this will remain as the greatest contribution of 
Karnataka to Indian philosophical literature in Sanskrit. According to S.Srikantha 
Sastri, the SamiksepaSariraka of Sarvajiiatman, which is a renowned work in post- 
Sankara Vedanta, was also written in the realm of the Calukya king Adityavarman, 
son of Pulakegin Il. The quality of poetry found in the Athole inscriptions of Ravikirti 
helps us to conclude that Pulakesin must have, like Harsa in the North, patronised a 
number of literary luminaries, though their works have not come down to posterity. 

It is an established fact now that the Buddhists and the Jainas--two non-vedic 
sections of the society--contributed a lot to the cultural heritage of India. The Jainas 
of Karnataka have rendered appreciable service to Sanskrit literature by contributing 
their best to the different branches of knowledge such as grammar, 
poetics,lexicography, prosody, mathematics, medicine, religion and philosophy, 
etc. The Jaina saints of Karnataka have contributed to all the areas of poetic activities. 
They have composed the puranas, the mahakavyas, the message poems, the prose 
and the poetic works and the Campus. In quantity and quality their contribution 1s 
note-worthy. Through their works they proved that religious spirit can be a perennial 
source of inspiration not only to the poets but for the society at large. Their works 
are indispensable from the historical point of view also. They are useful in 
reconstructing the political, social and cultural history of India in the Middle ages. 
The Yagastilaka Campti of Somadeva is a glorious example to illustrate this fact. 
The Jaina writers of Karnataka assiduously wrote valuable commentaries on 
prominent works of classical Sanskrit, and thereby preserved and enriched the stock 
of human knowledge. Their critical works on poetics explored new possibilities of 
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The main object of these writers was to propagate the Jaina doctrines.and faith as 
depicted in Mahapurdnas and illustrated by the life of Tirthankaras. Many Jain 
Saint-poets while holding firm footing on their own sectarian ground, strove fora 
synthesis of Brahmin culture. They incorporated the conventional currents of subject- 
matter, descriptions, imageries and ornate poetic expressions belonging to classical 
Sanskrit literature. This fact explains the parallelism of varied nature found in Jain 
writings. They, in all humility, declared that their main mission was to explain Jain 
religion. Adipurana says, "They are the real poets, they are clear sighted whose 
poetic Muse becomes a medium of religious narration."’ Poetry has been a vehicle 
to transport and transmit the doctrines of Jainism which at places is over-burdened 
and marred with technical terminology. 

Some traditional poetic compositions of witty sayings or subhasitas have come 
down to us from the Jaina poets of Karnataka. They serve as manuals on practical 
ethics, promoting a consciousness of code of conduct. They are more of a secular 
nature than sectarian. They follow the model of Bhartrhari's Satakas. Amitagati 
(ninth century) is the eminent exponent in this field whose Subhasitaratnasandoha is 
very popular among the Jains. 

The purana poets were the precursors of this pattern also, as Gunabhadra has 
composed 272 Siksapadas as lessons of self-discipline. Prasnottaramala attributed 
to Nrpatunga belongs to this type. In these anthologies the thoughts are noble, and 
the values of life very high while the style is simple and sweet. Kalidasa had made 
marvellous impression practically on all the Jain poets, beginning from Jinasena. 
His Adipurana abounds in close affinities of subject matter, details of descriptive 
object, rhetorical devices, treatment of Nature, conception of beauty, cultural values 
and elegant style. The influence of Bharavi, Magha and Sri Harsa on scores of Jain 
Sanskrit poets has been elaborately and critically discussed by eminent scholars in 
their research publications such as (1) Sanskrit kavya Vikasa me Jain Kaviyonka 
Yogadan by Nemi Candra Sastri (2) Terahavin caudahavin Satabdike Jain Sanskrit 
Mahakavya by S.S. Dixit. 

Among Jaina contributions in ancient Karnataka to their sacred literature in 
Sanskrit, Samantabhadra's Mahabhasya on the Tattvarthasutra of Umasvati and 
Aptamimamisa, a polemical work, deserve mention here. Samantabhadra 1s credited 
with the authorship of secular works alsa on medicine and grammar. Samantabhadra 
was a brilliant disputant, and a great preacher of the Jaina religion throughout India. 
It was a custom in those days, alluded to by F.Hian (400 A.D.) and Hiuen Tsang (630 
A.D.), for a drum to be fixed in a public place im the city, and any learned man, 
wishing fo propagate a doctrine or prove his erudition and skill in debate, would 
strike it by way of challenge to disputation. Samantabhadra made full use of this 
custom, and powerfully maintained the Jaina doctrine of Syadvada.° It is told of 
him that in early life he performed severe penance, and on account of a depressing 
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disease was about to make the vow of Sallekhana, or starvation; but was dissuaded 
by his preceptor, who foresaw that he would be a great pillar of the Jaina faith. He 
is said to have converted Sivakoti, the king of Kafici, from Saivism, by some 
miraculous performance in the Kajici temple. 

Just as Suresvara is the greatest name in the Hindu thought of Rastrakuta period, 
Vidyananda is his equal in Jaina thought. He wrote his brilliant commentary 
Astasahasri on Samantabhadra's Aptamimanisa, Aptapariksa, an independent work 
and other advanced polemical works. Vidyananda, like Akalanka before him, 
criticises the doctrines of the Hindu and Buddhist schools of philosophy. 
Manikyanandi's Pariksa-mukha-sutra and Prabhacandra's Prameya-kamala-martanda 
are celebrated texts of Jain philosophy belonging to this period.’ 

In the history of Jaina Logic, Akalanka's name stands pre-eminent next only to 
that of Samantabhadra. He was a great debator and a great systematiser. He worsted 
many a Buddhist and Hindu scholar in debate and wrote works reminiscent of the 
far-famed Dharmakirti himself in Buddhist Logic. His Astasati, Nyayaviniscaya 
and Siddhiviniscaya are equally epoch-making works which found great expounders. 

Amdghavarsa, a famous Rastraktita king was a great poet and patron of letters. 
Jinasena, his teacher, brought into being what was almost a new genre in Sanskrit hterature 
by writing his magnum opus, the Mabapurana, which is at once a charming epic and a 
religious work. The Sanskrit orthodox Puranas are devoid of poetic finish, and the credit 
goes to Jinasena for infusing charm of poetry into puranas, which generally narrate 
religious myths. He became the forerunner of a new literary tradition for both Sanskrit 
and Kannada. 

A new system of Sanskrit grammar known as Sakatayana Vyakarana (this author 
being different from his namesake mentioned by Panini) was also initiated into the 
court of the Rastrakiita king Amoghavarsa. Sakatayana wrote the gloss thereon known 
as Amoghavriti, after his patron. Another protege of the King was Mahavira who wrote 
Ganitasadrasangraha, an interesting mathematical work. 

A very significant contribution to Sanskrit literature from Karnataka writers is the 
Campi form of literature. The first Campu-Kavya in Sanskrit is the Nalacampu of 
Trivikrama Bhatta who flourished in the reign of king Indra III. In this form we see the 
‘happy combination of brilliant prose and majestic measures found earlier only in lyrics 
and plays. It is also worth noting that Karnataka writers had a special fascination for 
this genre and some scholars are of the opinion that the word Campi itself may be of 
Kannada origin.* The second great Campu in Sanskrit is also from Karnataka; the 
Yasastilaka campu composed by Somadeva (c.960 A.D.)- 

Somadeva's Yasastilaka Campi, in addition to its literary and stylistic excellences of 
prose romance in Sansknit, is a veritable Encyclopaedia of a theologian of the Middle 
ages who is out from moral and religious edification. 
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It is a unique invention of the Indian mind to handle different tales simultaneously in 
one and the same poem employing common phraseology. Herein is revealed the magic 
power of Sanskrit language, which possesses an oceanic vocabulary. Kaviraja who 
flourished in twelfth centuary picked up this style and composed a kavya, 
Raghavapandaviya which simultaneously narrates both the stories of the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata. Dhanafjaya also hailed from Karnataka and he is the foremost Jain 
innovator of this poetic style. He won laurels from eminent Jain poets, critics and 
anthologists. 


The Western Calukyas also patronised great Sanskrit scholars. The famous poet 
Vadiraja flourished in the court of King Jayasimha II (1018-1042 A.D. ). The Jaina 
inscriptions praise him as a poet and debater. His Yasodharacarita and Parsvanathacarita 
are very good poems composed on the model of Kalidasa's poems. Another important 
work on Sanskrit prosody namely Chandonusasana of Jayakirti also belongs to this 
period. 

The renowned Mitaksara was composed by Vijianesvara who flourished in the 
court of the famous Cajukya ruler Vikramaditya VI (1076-1126 A.D.). P.V. Kane 
observes: "the Mitaksara occupies a unique place in the DharmasSastra literature. Its 
position is analogous to that of the Mahabhasya of Patafijali in grammar or to that 
of the Kavyaprakasa of Mammata in poetics. It represents the essence of 
Dharmasastra speculation that preceded it for about two thousand years and it became 
the fountain head from which flowed forth streams of exegesis and development."® 
Itis a digest of 'smrtis' explaining contradictions among them by following the rules 
of interpretations laid down in the ‘pirvamimamisa' system. It continues to be held 
in high esteem, and indeed is still accepted as an authoritative source of Hindu law. 
The Calukya king Somesvara IV succeeded in getting ready the first Encyclopaedia 
in Sanskrit the Abfhilasitarthacintamani or Manasollasa. This work deals with all the 
arts, sciences and amusements of kings and it throws valuable light on almost all 
aspects of Karnataka culture. 

The age of the Yadavas of Devagiri was an active period of Sanskzit literature in 
all branches from medicine to music. Their period is also significant from the point 
of religious and philosophical! development. The great Advaita sage Amalananda 
flourished in the reign of Mahadeva and Ramacandra and wrote his commentary 
Kaipataru on the Brahmasutrabhasya of Sankara. Bopadeva was an Advaitin and 
his commentary on Sivamahimna is noteworthy in this connection. He expresses 
the opinion that there is no real difference between the impersonal and the personal, 
the personal form may be one or the other, Siva or Hari. There are those who quarrel 
over Siva and Hari. To show them that Siva and Hari are one and the same, Bopadeva 
says, he wrote this commentary called Hari-Hara-Paksiya, interpreting each verse 
first as meaning Siva and then as Hari, exhibiting in this process of dual exegesis all 
hits manifold erudition. 
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Bopadeva's grammar known as Mugdhabodha had a wide-spread popularity in 
Bengal and on this account some scholars believe that he lived in Bengal, Bopadeva's 
grammar has a number of peculiar abbreviations for the usual well-known 
grammatical terms and he tried to improve upon Panini's grammar. He was patronised 
by the Yadava ruler Ramacandra. Mugdhabodha literally means instructions to the 
ignorant, a treatise on grammar similar to the Astadhyayi of Panini but much shorter. 
It is worth noting that after the fall of the Hindu rulers in Bengal, treatises like 
Bhasavrtti and others written by eastern grammarians fell into the background and 
their place was taken up by easier treatises written by Bopadeva and others. Bopadeva 
also wrote a commentary called Prakasa on his father's Siddhamantra on materia 
medica. He himself composed a dictionary of materia medica called 
Hrdayadipakanighantu in one hundred and five Anustubhs. The Ayurvedasudhanidhi, 
commentary on the Astangahbrdaya is alsoa work of Bopadeva who was a specialist 
in medicine. 

Vidagdha Mukhamandana, a work on enigmatology and citrakavya was composed 
by Dharmadasasuri, a Jaina ascetic who flourished earlier than the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century. According to scholars he worked in South India, under Yadava 
king Krsna who ascended the throne in 1247 A.D." 

A great Sanskrit poet who adorned the Hoysala court (thirteenth century) of king 
Viraballala was Vidyacakravartin. He held such titles as Samskrtasarvabhauma and 
Sahajasarvajia. His works include Sanjivini — a commentary on the 
Alankarasarvasva, Sampradayaprakasini— a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa and 
Rukminikalyana — a poem. 

— With the establishment of the Vijayanagara empire in 1336, the heyday of 
Karnataka history was reached in every department of life and culture. Naturally, 
the Karnataka contribution to Sanskrit reached its zenith, under the unstinted 
patronage of these rulers upto the end of the sixteenth century. The most notable 
literary figures in this golden age of revival of Sanskrit learning were the brothers 
Madhava and Sayana. Under their valuable guidance available knowledge in all 
branches of Sanskrit study, secular and sacred, was systematised and written down 
in the form of manuals and textbooks. Madhava is traditionally identified with 
Vidyaranya, the great Advaita philosopher-statesman. The classical works of the 
Advaita system, namely, Vivaranaprameyasangraha, Jivanmuktiviveka and Paficadasi 
were probably composed by Madhava after he assumed saminyasa and took the name 
of Vidyaranya. The work of Sayana is more than amazing. For the first time in the 
history of India, all the vedic scriptures - the Samhitas, all the major Brahmanas of 
the four Vedas - were fully explained and annotated, word by word, in classical 
Sanskrit. For Vedic exegesis, Sdyana's Bhasya is an invaluable key embodying ancient 
tradition, and even modern scholars who differ from him 1 details of interpretation 
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have recognised the indispensable help of Sayanabhasya.! The different 
philosophical systems were the topics of several Sanskrit works composed during 
this period. The Advaita Vedanta, under the leadership of Vidyaranya, his teacher 
and his brother; the Visistadvaita Vedanta under Venkatanatha, the Dvaita Vedanta 
under Aksobhyatirtha and his disciples; Saiva Siddhanta under the Kriyasakti Acaryas, 

and the Viragaiva Faith under Palkuriki Soma and Sripati Pandita received scholarly 
treatment. 

The cultivation of Sanskrit learning continued even in the courts of feudatories 
and this is evidenced by the vogue of encyclopaedic works like Basavappa Nayaka's 
(1696 - 1714 A.D.) Sivatattvaratnakara. This work has been composed in 108 chapters 
and this is the essence of all sciences of knowledge coming within the purview of 
the Vedas and the Agamas. It deals with varied topics like the geography of India, 
town-planning, architecture, iconography, music, army manoeuvres, theatres, 
painting, dancing, astrology, the training of horses, cows, elephants, etc., besides 
matters of religious interest culled from various Saiva Agamas and Puranas. 

In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Karnataka continued to be the abode of 
the Hindu philosophy of Advaita, Visistadvaita, Dvaita and Sakti Visistadvaita as of 
yore. The Sarada Pitha of Srhgéri Matha has been an active centre for the propagation 
of Advaita Vedanta of Saikkara. Some of its pontiffs have been men of great scholarship’ 
and saintly disposition, intensely faithful to the philosophical tradition.. Karnataka also 
continued to be the active home of the Visistadvaita of Ramanuja, which has its head- 
quarters at Melkote where the Yatiraja Matha flourishes. The other famous centre of 
Visistadvaita namely the Parakala Matha flourishes in Mysore. The Yatiraja Matha is 
the stronghold of the Tengalai schoo! of Sri Vaisnavism, and the Parakala Matha is the 
famous centre of the Vadagalai school of Sri Vaisnavism. The philosophy and religion 
of Madhdevacarya is centred round Udupi with its eight Mathas, the famous place of 
pilgrimage for the Dvaitins or Vaisnavas. 

Even though Nyayasastra was studied with great zeal in Karnataka, very few books 
were written on Nyaya. Krsnabhatta's commentary on Paficavadas deserve special mention 
here. A few commentaries on Tarkasangraha of Annambhatta and Tarkabhasa, i.e., 
Padarthasagara, Tarkacandrika, Tarkakaumudi, Tarkaratnambodadhi, etc., were — 
to help beginners. Tarka claimed the attention of scholars like Cennubhatta, son of 
Sahaja Sarvajfia Visnu Devaradhya and the author of a commentary on Kesavamisra's 
Tarkabhasa. The other important works produced in Karnataka on NyayaSsastra are the 
Tarka-bhasavivarana of Madhavabhatta, the Tarka-bhasa-tika of Balabhadra and the 
Tarka - bhasa - prakaga of Narayanabhatta. Tarka prakasa is an independent work on 
logic written by Muraribhatia. 

The Pirvaminamsa system also engaged the earnest attention of some of the scholars 
settled in Karnataka region. The Jaiminiya - nydyamala in twelve chapters is a work on 
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Pirvamimamsa by Madhavacarya. This is an epitomization of the Pirvamimamsasutras 
following their adhikarana pattern like the Vaiyasika Nyayamala. This work has been 
composed in simple verse. It has a commentary called the Vistara. According to tradition 
Madhavacarya first wrote a short treatise on Jaimini's Sitras which was praised by Bukkal 
in his court. Later Bukka requested Madhavacarya to write a more elaborate work which 
he completed by the grace of Bharatitirtha, his preceptor. 

The colophon describes the author as an omament of the Pirvamimaméastra and a 
performer of Soma sacrifice every spring. Madhavacarya states that having dealt with 
Dharma. as ordained in the Smrtis in his previous works, he has now taken up Dharma 
as given in the Srutis for explanation. 

Vijayindra composed Upasamhara Vijaya and Pistapasumimanisa. Raghavendrayati's 
Bhattasamgraha is an elaborate commentary on the Jaimini's Sitras. Anantacdrya's 
Vidhisudhakara discusses the scope of Vidhi. Laksmanapandita's Tantravilasa contains 
the refutations of the conventional Siddhantasof some of the 'Adhikaranas’. Venkatasuri's 
Adhikamamaila is a summary of some of the Adhikaranas. Raghavananda Sarasvati's 
Mimamsasutradidhiti is a commentary on the Sutras of Jaimini. This indicates that the 
traditional explanation of Jaimini's Sutras as well as the Vaisnavite adaptation of the 
mimamsa doctrines continued in Kamataka for a long period. 
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CHAPTER II 


KARNATAKA KINGS AND SANSKRIT STUDIES 


The history of Karnataka begins with the rise of the Satavahanas in the Deccan 
in the second century A.D. There are clear evidences which prove the strong influence 
which the Vedic and Epic traditions had on the ruling families of Karnataka in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The Kadambas claimed affiliation to the lineage 
of the Manavyas i.e. the Vedic seers. The preambles of inscriptions of the Gangas 
of Talkad, the Calukyas of Badami and Kalyana, the Rastrakitas of Malkhéd, the 
Hoysalas of Dorasamudra and lastly the kings of Vijayanagara dynasties indicate 
the tendency to trace the descent of the royal family to some early Vedic or puranic 
personality. 

The Calukyas preferred to attribute their family greatness to the grace of Bhagavan 
Narayana who in the incarnation of Boar (Varaha avatara) blessed them with a 
kingdom in the South. The Rastrakutas, Yadavas and Hoysalas are fond of glorifying 
their lineage, with Yadava Krsna of the Yadu race as the first ancestor. It is interesting 
10 note the fact that the history of the ruling families of Karnataka from the earliest 
period illustrates the alternate influence of the Saiva and Vaisnava Puranic traditions 
on the life and culture of the people in the respective periods. The kings and queens 
were instructed in the glories of the epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata which 
served to mould their character after the noble traditions of the epic heroes. The 
emblems and coin legends are to be studied to trace the influence of Sanskrit culture. 
The monkey-god Hanuman, the Disc (Sudarsana Cakra of Visnu), Varaha (Boar 
incarnation of Visnu), the eagle (Garuda, vehicle of Visnu) are found engraved on 
the royal seals and coins to indicate the affiliations of the ruling class. Similarly, 
the cult of Vedic sacrifices has left strong legendary accounts of the performance 
of sacrifices by the Vedic and pre-Buddhist kings. The places called Istagi (Istika- 
bricks) found in Karnataka points to the performance of Garudacayana and 
Agnistoma sacrifices, which, according to the injunction of Srauta-sitras require 
the brick-constructions of Vedis or altars. 

The Vedic traditions are without break continued in Karnataka, and kings like 
Pulikeg: I, Kirtivarma I, etc., are known to have celebrated numerous Vedic sacrifices 
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like ASvamedha, Paundarika, Vajapeya etc.,! Karnataka art and architecture, as well 
as Kannada literature are considerably influenced by the vedic and epic stories. The 
painters and architects of Karnataka have been imbued with these traditions. The 
plan and design of Karnataka temples are modelled after the traditional criteria 
traceable to the Vedic and puranic literatures. The Ellora cave temple isa rich treasure 
of art, where all divine and semidivine figures of the Puranas are illustrated with 
fine workmanship. Besides the puranic stories, the Pancatantra and Buddhist legends 
as found in the Jatakas furnshed themes for sculptures in temples. The Vedic tradition 
and the legends related to the Epics and Puranas current in Karnataka have swayed 
the life of the people from the highest to the lowest ranks of society. The cultural 
history of Karnataka reveals to a very great extent the inspiration and impact of the 
Vedic, Puranic and epic traditions and myths and Jegends found recorded in the 
books mainly composed in Sanskrit language. An attempt has been made in the 
following pages to study in detail the influence of Sanskrit on the royal families of 
Karnataka right from the beginning upto the period of the Wodeyars of Mysore. 

It is worth noting that the original Brhatkatha hailed from Kuntaladega (an ancient 
name for parts of Karmataka) in the reign of Satavahana king by about the first 
century A.D. According to legendary accounts’ he was a rival of Sarvavarman, the 
famous author of the Katantra Vyakarana in the court of Satavahana king. Satavahana 
court is also associated with the compilation of the first anthology of seven hundred 
lyric gems in Prakrit namely GathasaptaSati. 

The Nanaghat inscription? of Naganika starts with an obeisance to Dharma, 
Indra, Sankarsana, Vasudeva, Candra, Surya and the four gods of the quarters, Yama, 
Varuna, Kubera and Vasava (Indra), who are Vedic and puranic gods. The Nasik 
inscription‘ of Pulamay1 introduces Satakarni as a powerful monarch like Rama, 
Kegava, Arjuna and Bhimasena. 

The contribution of the Kadambas to Kamataka and Indian culture is of much 
significance. After the Satavahanas, the territory ruled by the Kadambas enjoyed 
political unity for nearly three centuries. The Kadambas were devout followers of 
the Vedic religion. Though Mayurasarman, the founder of Kadamba dynasty was a 
Brahmin he took to Ksatriya duties and even performed later the ASvamedha 
sacrifice. The hand that had until then been accustomed to the handling of 'Kusa 
grass' only took to the sword to chastise the arrogant Ksatriyas.° Mayurasarma was 
succeeded by his son Kongunivarman and his grandson Bhagiratha, each of whom 
ruled for 25 years. The Kadambas who came after Mayurasarma even adopted the 
Ksatriya surname ‘Varma’. 

“The names of Bhagiratha, Raghu and Kakustha show the influence of the 
Ramayana. Kakusthavarma (425 - 450 A.D), brother of Ra ghu, was one of the most 
illustrious rulers 1n the fifth century A.D. The Talagunda inscription® says that he 
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was a brave warrior as well as a great poet. Once Kakusthavarma went ona hunting 
expedition and arrived at Sthanakundur or Talagunda (in the Shimoga district). It 
was a great centre of learning and the presiding deity df thé pla@e, Mahadeva called 
Pranavegvara, had been worshipped by the Satavahanas and other ancient kings. 
Kakusthavarman in his old age seems to have abdicated the throne in favour of his 
eldest son following the tradition set by the Arthasastra and other Smrti works dealing 
with polity.? The great Vedic tradition cherished by the founder Mayurasarma was 
scrupulously maintained by his successors. One of their titles implied that they 
could recite and expound the Vedas. Both Saivism and Vaisnavism equally enjoyed 
their patronage. The * hasa beautiful invocation to Acyuta and to the Sudarsana 
Cakra which was like the fire ofdestruction to the evil-doers but a Sudarsana (or 
beautiful to behold) to the devotees: "Victorious is Acyuta who is embraced by Sri 
but has the bow Sarnga bent (ready for use), and is like the fire of destruction occurring 
at the end of the Yugas to the danavas (demons) but is pleasing (is a defensive 
discus) to good people"*. Early Kadamba kings gave Prakrit language the status of 
an official language. But the Sanskrit language had been adopted by the Kadambas 
and was used in inscriptions by the time of Kakusthavarman. 

The kings of Karnataka played a remarkable role in promoting the education of 
the people. The princes of the royal family were given the best training available at 
the time. Mayuragarma of the Kadamba dynasty started his education under 
Viragarma in his province and wanted to complete 1t ina Ghatikasthana (an institution 
of higher learning) at Kafici, a famous centre of learning in South India in the fourth 
century A.D.’ As the circumstances were not favourable for it he gave up his proposal 
and instead took to the life of a warrior and he succeeded in establishing the Kadamba 
kingdom. After he became king he is said to have given 144 villages to the agrahara 
at Talagunda."” MrgéSavarma, who succeeded Mayurasarma also championed the 
cause of education and learning. It is said that he was skilled in the art of government 
and shared his wealth with the Brahmins, saints, preceptors and learned men." 

MayuraSsarma's Candravalii inscription is in Prakrit but the TaJagunda inscription 
composed by the poet Kubja is in the Campu style in Sanskrit." According to 
Kuntalegvaradautyam, Kalidasa is said to have visited the court of the Kuntala king. 
It may be said that Kuntala was also a part of Karnataka, and it can reasonably be 
inferred that Kalidasa may have visited Banavasi," 

The founders of the Ganga dynasty claimed to have descended from the 
Iksvakuvamsa and there may be some justification for this claim. The high lineage 
and character of the Iksvaku dynasty are evident in the way in which they ruled the 
.ountry. The Gangas tried to follow the good traditions of old Hindu kings; Samyak 
prajapalanamatradhigatarajya-prayojanasya (The protection obtained by all people 
is the measure of the usefulness of a kingdom) as set forth in their inscriptions." 
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They seem to have been proficient in Nitisastra, in the Upanisads and in the sacred 
wisdom of the past. Ganga kings seem to have shown a distinct predilection for the 
worship of Visnu, as seen in their eulogistic references to Visnugupta and others as 
Sakratulya Parakrama, Narayanacarananudhyata' (Having prowess like Indra, and 
ever contemplating on the feet of Narayana).'§ King Avinita is described in 
inscriptions and copper plates as devoted to the protection of the country and 
maintaining Varnasramadharma. He was devoted to the worship of Hara, for plates 
describe him as Hara caranaravinda pranipata' (Falling down and offering obeisance 
to the lotus feet of Hara).' 

The princes of Ganga dynasty of Talakad were well accomplished. Durvinita 
and Narasimhadéva Satyavakya deserve mention here. The Nallala plates ” describe 
Durvinita as follows: "with the band of passions (internal enemies) kept under control 
by the power of his discipline due to learning; an expert in the composition of various 
forms of poetry, stories and dramas, an incarnation of Visnugupta in the application 
of the principles expounded in the science of polity..... having surpassed Tumbura, 
Narada, Bharatadeva and Kambulacarya in commenting on and applying the 
principles of the arts of music and dancing... a rival to Rajaputra (7) and Salthotra 
in the application of the principles expounded in the science of training horses and 
elephants; an incarnation of ParaSurama in the art of wielding astras. upastras, and 
other weapons, a real SA€mudrasuri in the art of human physiognomy and allied 
knowledge;... equal to Atreya, Dhanvantr: and Caraka in the knowledge of medical 
sciences”.'* The accomplishments of one of his successors Narasimhadéva 
Satyavakya are also noteworthy: "This intelligent prince learnt in his early age, the 
science of politics, riding on elephant and horse, playing at ball, wielding the bow 
and sword, drama, grammar, medicine, poetry, mathematics, bharatasastra, Itihasa 
and puranas, dancing, singing and instrumental music." 

Another Ganga king namely Sivamdra (679-725 A.D.) 1s described as Bhima 
kopa (in anger similar to Bhima) because according to inscriptions his anger in battles 
drove hostile kings in a moment into the mouth of Yama, horrid to behold, f illed 
with burning entrails, blood and flesh. Inscriptions state that nature had endowed 
him with a beautiful form surpassing that of Cupid (Manmatha), a marvellous 
memory, a keen and penetrating intellect and enormous capacity for assimilating all 
kinds of knowledge.” 

The grants of Marasimha (796 A.D.) describe him asa profoundly learned scholar 
with a passion for culture and a gift for poetry and as being equally at home in logic, 
philosophy, grammar and other sciences, and also skilled in all matters connected 
with the stage and the drama. The records note that the most practised rhetoricians 
found it difficult to rival the brilliance of his imagination.”! His Gajasastra in Kannada 
is considered to be a composition of considerable literary merit. He was also the 
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author of a work called Setubandhana. He was reputed to have mastered the Yogasutra 
of Patanjali after a long and profound study. The Dattakasitravrtti a treatise on the 
Vaisika chapter of erotics written by Ganga king Madhava fi ( fourth century A.D.), 
and the Ganga king Durvinita's (sixth century A.D.) Sanskrit version of the renowned 
Brhatkatha (in paisaci Prakrit) of Gupadhya, and the commentary on the difficult 
fifteenth canto of Bharavi's ornate poem, Kiratarjuniya and Ganga king Sripurusa's 
GajaSastra (a treatise on the training of elephants) have unfortunately not come 
down to posterity. According to Avantisundarikatha, Bharavi was honoured in the 
court of the Ganga king Durvinita and the Eastern Calukya king Visnuvardhana.”* 

There is abundant evidence that, along with some practices belonging to indigenous 

faiths, there was prevalence of the religions which were already in vogue in North 
India, like Saivism and Vaisnavism which had stemmed out of the Vedic faith, as 
well as Jainism and Buddhism which were not Vedic in origin. The Dravidian culture 
of the South, like the Aryan culture of the North, was mainly spiritual in character 
and the wonderful religious mind and philosophical genius of Karnataka harmonised 
the two. In Karnataka the worship of a mother goddess or of seven mother Goddesses 
(Sapta Matrkas) was prevalent along with the worship of Siva and his sons Skanda 
and Ganapati, the worship specially of Kartikeya (Skanda) under names like 
Subramanya, Muruga has been widely prevalent in the South and in Karnataka. 
Kartikeya is known in Karnataka as Skanda, Svami, Mahasena and Sanmukha. The 
higher forms of spiritual culture of South India have been sustained and developed 
primarily by the modes and thoughts stemming from Vedic faiths, be they Vaisnava, 
Saiva or Sakta. 

The early Calukyas of Badami were the votaries of the old Brahminical religion 
and were great devotees of Visnu as well as of Siva. The puranic cult of the worship 
of the Trinity, Brahma, Visnu and Siva, was in vogue. The Calukyas claimed to have 
been Haritiputras. They believed that they acquired prosperity and power over all 
the princes due to the protection and favour showered upon them by God Skanda - 
Mahasena (Kartikeya) and Bhagavan Narayana. They adopted the Varahalafichana, 
or the Boar crest (the representation of Varaha, an avatara of Visnu) on their seals.” 
They also claimed that they were protected by the Seven mothers (Sapta Matrkas) 
who are the mothers of mankind. Though they are described as often contemplating 
seriously on the feet of the holy Svami, or Muruga, yet their Boar crest and the 
invocation to the Visnu who was their family god point out that they respected 
Vaisnavism. The Following are 4 common invocation and introductory verses found 
at the beginning of the numerous inscriptions or copper plates issued by the Calukyas 
of Badami: 

jayati aviskrtam visnoh varaham ksobhitarnavam | 
daksinonnata damstragra visranta bhuvanam vapuh | | 
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(Victorious is the Boar, the manifested form of Visnu which dispersed the 
waters of the ocean and bore up the peaceful earth on the tip of its strong right 
tusk) 

svasti Sri manavyasa gotranam Haritiputranam 
mairgana samvardhitanam svami mahasena - padanudhyatanam | 24 


Srimatam sakala - bhuvana sanistiyamana 
manavyasa gotranam Haritiputranam saptaloka - 
matrbhih abhivardhatanam kartikeya pariraksa 
naprapta kalyana paramparanam Bhagavan 
narayana prasada samasadita sesamahibhyiam | 2 

By the end of the fourth century A.D., Vaisnavism, was already popular in 
Karnataka. The early Calukya rulers assumed titles like Paramabhagavata (the 
devout worshipper of Visnu), Sri Vallabha, Sri Prthvi Vallabha and this indicates 
that they were devotees of Visnu. The important features of Vaisnavism, namely the 
worship of the incarnations of Visnu, and the conception of Laksmi and Prthvi as 
the first and second wives of Visnu respectiviey, are clearly revealed in the records 
of Calukya rulers. The bas-reliefs at Badami (in the 3rd cave) which depict Visnu 
reclining on a Serpent with Laksmi sitting at His feet, the Boar (Varaha), and 
Narasimha (the man-lion) incarnations of Visnu and also some of the very fine 
sculptures of the rock-cut temple of Badami describing the Varaha and Narasimha 
incarnations of Visnu prove the popularity of Vaisnavism during the early Calukyan 
period.” 

But in spite of this fact in early times, they displayed a considerable amount of 
tolerance in matters of religion, and patronised the Jaina and Saiva faiths equally 
with the Vaisnava f: aith. And in the later generations they appear to have been devotees 
of Siva. The first cave at Badami, for instance, is a Saiva cave with Nataraja, 
Harihara, Mahisasuramardhini figures decorating the cave. In the inner shrine there 
is a Linga. The Mahakita temples which also belong to that period are Saivite. 
Pulikes: I, Kirtivarma I and Maigalesa worshipped Siva also. Vikramaditya I, the 
Calukya king (655-68 A.D.), 1s described as Parama MaheSvara, i.e., a devout 
worshipper of Siva. The kings beautified the towns by building magnificent temples 
dedicated to Siva. Rich endowments were made for the daily worship and periodical 
festivals in these temples both by the rulers and subjects. The temples built at 
Badami, Pattadakal, Aihole, Mahakuta, and other places contain some of the finest 
monuments of their religious devotion. The Cahukya rulers are said to have performed 
a number of Vedic: sacrifices, such as ASvamedha, Vajapeya, Paundartka, Agnicayana, 
Agnistoma, Bahusuvarna, etc. Kings made generous gifts to the priestly class and in 
turn they wrote many treatises on the sacrificial rituals. Vratas (religious vows) 
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were observed and gifts were made on a Javish scale. Pulikesin I is represented as 
‘Hiranyagarbha prasuta', performer of Hiranyagarbha Mahadana. Five cave temples 
were constructed at Badami, one for the Buddhists, one for the Jaina and three for 
the Brahminical deities. 

The great Calukya king Mangaliga (596 - 610 A.D.), is extolled in the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription with the significant string of epithets: "Invincible tike Mahendra, 
unconquerable like Parasurama, munificient like Sibi and Auginara, truthful like 
Yudhisthira".2”7 The kings and queens were instructed in the glories of the epics the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana which served to mould their character after the 
noble traditions of the epic heroes. 

The Brahmins enjoyed great honour in society. Hiuen Tsang speaks of Brahmins: 
"Purely living... these keep their principles and live contently, strictly observing 
ceremonial purity." 2* Another Chinese traveller Itsing also states that the Brahmins 
were the most honourable caste throughout the five parts of India.” Inscriptions of 

the period refer to grants made to Jearned Brahmins. One such Brahmin, Dhruva 
Sarma, knew the Vedas and Vedangas, the Epics, the Puranas, the hie and the 
numerous sacred writings. He had also performed many sacrifices.” 

The honour accorded to women in society is often a good indication of its 
refinement and moral evolution. Judged by this standard, Karnataka in the ancient 
days may well be proud of its record. There are evidences to say that several women 
occupied positions of trust and responsibility. Vinayavati, the queen mother of 
Vijayaditya (696 - 734 A.D.), installed the images of gods in the capital of Valapipura 
with an assignment of the income from several taxes.*' The queens of Vikramaditya 
Il (734 - 45 A.D.), Lokamahadevi and Trailokyamahadévi, were responsible for the 
construction of fine temple structures at Pattadakal. In the early Calukyan times, 
Sanskrit and Kannada flourished side by side as we find inscriptions written in both 
the languages. 

Usually, the language used was Sanskrit, written in the Kannada script. But 
inscriptions written in Kannada are not rare. An inscription refers to Kannada as the 
Prakrit language.** Though classical Sanskrit enjoyed royal patronage, Kannada was 
also encouraged as the regiona! language. Under this patronage both Sanskrit and 
Kannada enjoyed the status of official languages and were used in the records. Even 
the names of persons were half Sanskrit and half Kannada like Pulikesi, Ambera, 
Vallabhabappa, etc. 

The detailed accounts of the education and learning of the princes of the dynasty » 
are not available but there are indications to prove that they were also highly educated. 
Pulikesin I was proficient in Manusmorti, the puranas, the epics and he was an expert 
in the art of politics.” Similarly another king of the dynasty namely Mangalesa had 
a mind well trained by the study of all the Sastras and he too was an adept in diplomacy. 
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Pulikesgin II's love of learning is well illustrated by his patronage of the poet Ravikirti, 
author of his famous Aihole inscription. 

The Calukyas of Badami gave generous patronage to Sanskrit poets and created 
a favourable atmosphere in which Sanskrit learning throve, and stimulated the 
production of Sanskrit literature. The very first ruler of the dynasty, Pulikesin I (535 
- 66 A.D.), is described in epigraphs "as an equal of the mythical heroes, Yayati, 
Dilipa, etc., and as a master of the code of Manu, the Puranas, the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and Itihasas". >4 This provides support to say that Sanskrit literature 
formed an essential part of a king's education in the sixth century A.D. 

The most notable literary work belonging to the Calukyan period is a play, Kaumudi 
Mahotsava written by a poetess, Queen Vijaya or Bijja or Bijjaka, the daughter-in- 
law of Pulikegin II and wife of king Candraditya. Many verses are ascribed to this 
witty queen in the different anthologies.” 

Epigraphical references to the cultivation of several schools of natya in the 
court of the Calukyan rulers are interesting and they are significant from the point 
of view of the history of Sanskrit drama. An inscription dated 729 A.D., refers to 
the grant of a village by the king Vijayaditya, to a teacher of Pujyapada's Jainendra- 
Vyakarana, a system of Sanskrit grammar. According to the inscription this event 
took place when king Vijayaditya was camping at Raktapura (Laksmesvar)** 

The Rastrakiitas of Malkhéd were the most illustrious dynasty that ruled over 

-Kamiataka and their rule extended over a larger territory than any ruled by a Karnataka 
dynasty, before or after. The expression Rastrakuta, made up of two words Rastra 
and Kata, means the head of a region. The history of the word Rastra goes to hoary 
antiquity. It variously denoted either a kingdom and state, or a territorial and 
administrative unit in general, big or small. The Governor of a Rastra was Rastrika 
which was Prakritised as Rathi or Rathika. The Rastrakutas claim their descent 
from Yadu, but we come across this claim only a few generations later when the 
family was well established.’ The dynastic emblem of the Rastrakitas was Garuda 
or the primeval Eagle, the vehicle of Visnu, which was displayed on the seals of 
their copper plates.* ; 

This figure is sometimes substituted by the image of Siva in yogic posture. Both 
these deities are invoked in the beginning of their records, thus testifying to the 
liberality of their faith. Amoghavarsa entertained scholars and poets of different 
persuasions in his court. Under his patronage Sanskrit and Kannada literature 
flourished. In order to avert the calamity of a severe epidemic in his dominion he is 
said to have sacrificed his finger to the Goddess Mahalaksmi.*” The Sanjan plates 
of Améghavarsa and the Cambay plates of Govinda IV clearly state that the grants 
were made to the Brahmins to perform Vedic sacrifices like Rajasuya, Vajapeya, 
etc. But it must be pointed out that Rastrakita kings gave numerous grants to the 
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Brahmins only to enable them to discharge their religious observances as enjoined 
by the Smrtis rather than for the performance of Vedic sacrifices. Even the Rastrakuta 
kings are not referred to as having performed Vedic sacrifices, as the Badami Calukya 
kings did. These rituals often involved animal sacrifices which seem to have been 
abandoned as a result of the teachings of Jainism during this period. The religion of 
the masses was what may be called the Smarta Puranic religion. During this period 
Smarta agnihotra was common. The number of prayers, sandhyas and vratas were 
on the increase. The Nargund inscription dated 939 A.D and the Kailasa inscription 
of Govinda IV show that at least some of the various prayascittas (Purificatory 
ceremonies) that have been prescribed in the Smrtis were performed by some sections 
of the people.* 

The cult of pilgrimage became fairly popular. King Dantidurga (750 A.D.)., 
went to Ujjaini to perform the Hiranyagarba Mahadana.” Dantidurga, at the instance 
of his mother, made gifts of several villages for purposes of charity and performed 
with great meticulousness various religious ceremonies. Other kings like Indra I 
and Govinda IV also gave the Tulapurusadanas.** The world famous Kailasa temple 
is the contribution of Rastrakuta king Krsna I. Krsna I left behind this imperishable 
monument of his piety, which he got constructed at enormous cost, by cutting it out 
of a hillslope and endowing it with gold ornaments and costly jewels. Vincent Smith 
makes the following remarks about this magnificent monument: "The Kailasa temple 
is one of the wonders of the world, a work of which any nation might be proud, and 
an honour to the king under whose patronage it was executed" King Krsna with his 
own hands again decorated Sambhu (Siva) placed in that temple, by means of gold, 
rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been decorated by the 
wonderful artificial omaments of the streams of the Ganga, the Moon and the deadly 
poison.* Of the great Amoghavarsa it is said that after he was sixty, he occasionally 
withdrew from wordly affairs to devote himself to religious exercises. Govinda IV 
is said to have made a gift of 400 villages and 32 lakhs of coins to a number of 
temples on the occasion of his coronation. Amoghavarsa III, who ruled for a brief 
period of three years, made several grants to Brahmins and temples and constructed 
several temples in honour of Siva of whom he was a great devotee. His reputation as 
a pious, upright and spiritual person must have been very great for among the 
Rastrakuta kings, his death alone is described as the merging of a pious soul into the 
lustre of God.** 

By the time the Rastrakutas came to power the epic and classical ages of Sanskrit 
and Prakrit were practically over and the literary tradition had become stylized and 
set. Conventions, pedantries and artificialities were the order of the day. Magha in 
poetry and Banabhatta and Subandhu in prose and Bhartrhari in crisp compactness 
and didactic utterance had achieved peaks of formal utterances.*” All that literary 
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wealth was readily available to the poets and scholars and religious men in Karnataka. 
Jainas wanted to spread their faith among the people under the aegis of kings and 
naturally they had to use the local language of the country namely Kannada for 
exposition and presentation. But as they had to compete with scholars in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit their writing had to be classical in structure and quality. 

The glorious reign of the Rastrakutas saw at once the flowering of literary activity 
in Sanskrit. The subjects of advanced studies included Veda, Vyakarana, Jyotisa, 
Sahitya, Mimamisa, Dharmasastra, Puranas, Nyaya and Smrtis.** Sakatayana who 
founded another system of Sanskrit grammar renowned as the Sakatayana school 
was a protege of the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa I. Besides being the author of 
the sutras known as SabdanuSasana. Sakatayana himself has also added his own 
commentary on them known as Amoghavrtti, in honour of his patron.* 

Amoghavarsa I or Nrpatunga (814 - 878 A.D), was himself a poet of a very high 
order. A short and sweet philosophical lyric in Sanskrit named Prasnéttara- 
ratnamalika is his composition, though it is sometimes wrongly attributed to Vimala 
or Sankaracarya. Halayudha who wrote a famous lexicon calied Abhidhanaratnamala 
was patronised by Krsna III, the last Rastrakuta king.*° In the preface of his 
Kavirahasya which is a dhatu-patha or list of verbs with meanings written in verse 
Halayudha expressly mentions the patronage given to him by that king. Another 
Jaina writer namely Somadevastri flourished under the Calukyas of Vemulavada, 
feudatories of the Rastrakitas and he wrote his famous Campukavya called 
Yasastilaka Campi in 959 A.D., while his patron was camping with Krsna III at 
Melpad: in Cittur district.” 

The Jaina colophons contain many incidental references of Jaina princes. On the 
colophon of the Uttara Purana, Lokaséna, a disciple of Gunabhadra, praises Krsna 
IL and states that this work was completed in 898 A.D.at Bankapura in the district of 
Dharwar during the rule of his feudatory chief Lokaditya.** According to inscriptions 
and copper plates one of the last kings of the RastrakGtas namely Govinda gave the 
largest number of villages and gold coins to scholars.” 

The patronage given to Sanskrit authors by the western Calukya kings of Kalyana 
was almost unprecedented in the history of Karnataka. There seems to have arisen a 
healthy competition between kings of the North like Bhoja and the kings of the 
South like Vikramaditya VI to secure the best poets and philosophers for their courts 
by offering them fabulous rewards. Luminaries hke Vadiraja, Bilhana and 
Vijfianesvara adorned the courts of Calukyan kings and made soitd contributions to 
various branches of Sanskrit studies. 

The Jaina Vadiraja in the court of Jayasimha II (Jagadekamalla) (1015 - 1042 
A.D.) was indeed a star of the first magnitude in the galaxy of Jaina writers in 
Sanskrit, deserving a place in the company of Samantabhadra and Akalanka.* 
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Calukya emperor conferred on Vadiraja the titles Sattarka - Sanmukha, 
Syadvadavidyapati and Jagadekamallavadi, etc. The glorious Calukyan capital is 
described in the epigraphs as the birthplace of the Goddess of speech* 

In the colophon of his philosophical treatise Nyayaviniscaya, Vadiraja expressly 
States that all his works were composed during the reign of his royal patron 
Jagadekamalla, with a view to help the king's education. All the three works namely 
Nyayaviniscaya, Parsvanathacarita and Yasodharacarita, contain overt or covert 
references to Jayasimha Jagadekamalla. The penultimate verse in canto IV of 
YaSodharacarita reads: 

adhigata nayasindhuh satyasandhah saraja | 
ranamukkajayasimho rajyalaksmim babhara || 

Jaina teachers like Vadibhasimha and Vadiraja, Vedantins like Nagavarma, Saivas 
like Devara Dasimayya, Sankara Dasimayya and Lakulisvara and their works testify 
to their rich and varied religious life and to the development of philosophical literature 
during this period. The law-givers of the period like Viyhanesvara laid down and 
developed law on moral and spiritual foundations rather than on religion, bearing 
testimony to the intense but free development of ethics as well as of religion and 
philosophy. 

The Bilhana lived in the court of Vikramaditya for about 20 years. Bilhana left 
his home Kashmir in 1063 A.D., and spent some years in the court of Karna, the king 
of Cedi. After the fall of Karna he went ona pilgrimage to Ramesvara. He came to 
Kalyana in 1077 A.D., and was appointed a court poet by Vikramaditya, who conferred 
onhim the title Vidyapati and presented him with an elephant and a blue umbrella. 
He wrote his great poem about 1085 A.D. 

In Vikramaditya, the Karnataka emperor, Bilhana found a patron of his dreams, 
a patron more generous than even Bhoja. The poet says in his Vikramankadevacarita, 
"The chief of wise men, (Bilhana) turning his face from common princes, roamed, 
full of curiosity, leisurely over the southern land .... There the lucky poet received 
from the Calukya king, the terror of the Colas, the dignity of Vidyapati (the chief 
pandit), distinguished by the grant of a blue parasol and an elephant in rut".*”7 In 
sheer gratitude, Bilhana composed the biography of his patron, in sweet and melodious 
verses, making him a veritable epic hero, an equal of Rama and Bhima, a hero of 
many battles, a Madana of many queens, and favourite of Lord Siva himself. 

Bilhana immortalised his patron Vikramaditya in his ornate epic, the 
Vikramankadevacarita. What Bana did for king Harsa in ornate prose Harsacarita, 
Bilhana did for Vikramaditya VI, 1n verse. 

Another learned man patronised by Vikramaditya was Vijfianesvara, the author 
of Mitaksara a commentary on Yajnavalkyasmrti. He lived at Kalyana and described 
the city in the following glowing terms: "on the surface of the earth there was not, 
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there is not and there will not be a town like Kalyana; never was a monarch like the 
prosperous Vikramanka seen or heard of; and what more? Vijfanesvara, the scholar, 
does not bear comparison with any other (person). May this triad which is like a 
celestial creeper exist to the end of the Kalpa".** 

Vikramaditya's son, Somesvara II (1127 - 138 A.D) had the significant title 
Sarvajna (the omniscient one). For the first time in Sanskrit literary history a project 
of an encyclopaedia was undertaken by him. He successfully completed his gigantic 
work and named it Abhilasitartha-cintamani {a work that yields whatever one wants) 
or Manasollasa (mind refresher).°° ParSvadeva who wrote Sangitasamayasara 
was a protege of Somesvara. Sangitaciidamani an authoritative work on music was 
also composed by a Calukyan ruler namely Jagadékamalla II (1138 - 50 A.D). 

Bilhana's Vikramankacarita throws some light on the education of the princes 
of the Calukyas of Kalyana. He says that Somesvara I was learned in the Vedas, 
Againas, and Itihasas, and that his mind was filled with reverence for his teachers.® 
Bilhana also says that Vikramaditya VI, as an infant, mastered all the scripts and 
developed into a poet and an orator. Somesvara III, the author of 
Abhilasitarthacintamani says that the prince should be well educated in the subjects 
like Veda, Vyakarana, Dharma, Kala, Dhanurveda (military science), etc.“ Ibn 
Batuta mentions of a number of schools for girls in Honavar in the North Karnataka 
district in the beginning of the fourteenth century A.D.™ In the history of Karnataka 
there are instances of princesses highly accomplished in fine arts such as music and 
dancing and also well-versed in administration. As mentioned earlier® among early 
Calukya princesses, Vijaya Bhattarika, the queen of Candraditya, the elder brother 
of Vikramaditya I, issued a grant in her own name.® She may have been a governor 
or regent. She was also a poetess who won high esteem from literary critics. 
Kaumudimahotsava 1s attributed to her. 

The usual term used for the dynasty of Kalachtryas of Kalyana 1s Kalachuri, but 
other terms such as Katachuri, Kalatsiiri, Katatchuri, Kalichuri are also found in 
the inscriptions.” It is difficult to trace the origin of this word. In the Bandalike 
inscription dated 1174 A.D., there is an interesting account about the derivation of 
the word Kalacuri. Soma, the founder of the family was a disciple of Asvatthaman, 
son of Dréndcarya. He was advised by his guru to grow a beard and moustaches as 
sharp as a razor and to pose himself as a Brahmin. He was thus saved by his guru 
from the wrath of Paragurama who had vowed to kill all Ksatriyas. The family 
assumed the name Kali (whiskers and moustaches) and Churi (Ksuri razor), Or 
Kalaciri.“ In the Harihara inscirption © of the period of Rayamurari Sovideva, 
dated 1170 A.D., the origin of the family is traced to Siva. The Kalacuris are described 
in their inscriptions as born out of Siva's own being (Sivamsasambhuta). In the 
sixth century A.D., a member of the Kalacuri family occupied Kalafijara in order to 
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overrun gradually and conquer Ayomukha. In this family, the ‘crest jewel of the 
three worlds', was born Sahkaragana to whom, Siva, being pleased instantly granted 
his own emblems, i-e., Bull, etc. Kalafijara, the fort, whichis in the Banda district, 
90 miles West-South-West of Allahabad, has been sacred to Siva. It is mentioned as 
one of the nine holy places in North India.” 

The Kalacuris claim Kalafijara as their house Kalanjara Puravaradhisvarah. The 
first known historical persons, Krsnaraja (550-571 A.D.), his son Sanhkaragana and 
his grandson Buddharaja were devout worshippers of Mahesvara in his Pasupati 
aspect: ajanmanh eva pasupati samasrayaparah.”| 

Bijjala was a very able ruler and kept his subordinates under check. He introduced 
reforms in administration. His reign is remarkable for the revival of Saivism, now 
known as Viragaivism or the Lingayat sect. Sri Basavesvara was the leader of this 
movement and he was the minister of Bijjala. Sri Basavegvara was born at Bagevadi, 
in Bijapur district. Madarasa and Madalambike were his parents. They were pious 
Saivas of the Aradhya Brahmana caste, holding a very high and respectable position 
in their native place. He was named Basava a word derived from Sanskrit word 
Vrsabha, as he was believed to have been born through the grace of Nandi, the bull 
of Siva. He was brought up in the pure and holy atmosphere of Saiva culture. It is 
said that Basava received education under the guidance of a Saiva teacher. Basava 
married Gangadevi, daughter of his maternal uncle named Baladeva, who was an 
important officer of king Bijjala.” 

The position of Sri Basavesvara was improved on account of this marriage and 
he was offered a high administrative post by King Bijjala. After the death of his 
maternal uncle Basava became the prime minister, commander-1n-chief and treasurer, 
second in power to the king himself. Basavesvara's fame as a great devotee of Siva 
spread far and wide. Hearing of the saintly character of Sri Basavesvara and his 
helping attitude towards the devotees of Siva, people from different parts of India 
flocked around him. Sri Basavesvara became very popular and was looked upon by 
the people as a saint and an incarnation of Nandi, the vehicle of Siva. Sri Basaveévara 
became absorbed in the deity at Kidalasamgama in the latter half of 167 A.D.” 

Of all the branches of Kadamba family, the Kadambas of Goa were the most 
successful rulers with an unbroken line of kings for nearly three centuries. Their 
family God was Siva, under the name Sapta-Kotisvara. But they also worshipped 
Visnu in the form of Narasimha and Varaha. The first king Sastha I was also known 
as Kantakacarya. According to the Ganadevi inscription he was well-versed in 
dharma and artha. The same inscription also informs us that the next king Nagavarma 
was a performer of meritorious deeds, a man of vast learning, valour, and 
discrimination and a great artist. Guvaladéva I, son of Nagavarma seems to have 
undertaken pilgrimage to the temple of Somanatha in Saurastra.” 
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The Marcella plates of Guvaladéva II state that Sadstha II visited Gokarna 
worshipped Mahalaksmi going to Kolhapur and at the temple of Mahadeva at Thana, 
besides visiting the Somanatha temple in Saurastra. He has been described as a 
dharmavatara and is said to have become an ascetic. Another king Jayakesi 
performed several sacrifices and was a great patron of learning. He was alsoa man 
of religious and charitable disposition. King Jayakesi married princess Mailaladévi 
and it 1s worth noting that the village Kanakur was granted by King Guvaladeva HI 
on the occasion of her marriage, for the expenses of burning incense before God 
Somanatha of Saurastra. 

Permadideva was a great devotee of God Siva. He bore the epithet '‘Sivacitta’. 
He has been called Sarvajfiavatara owing to his erudition in various branches of 
learning. Another prince Vijayaditya had acquired mastery over the various arts of 
warfare, music and musical instruments, poetics, Smrtis and Puranas. He was, 
therefore, known as bahuvidyadhara. He was taking keen interest in literature 
(Sahitya - nityotsava) for which he was known as Vanibhusana-bhumipala. He 
was a great devotee of Gokarnesvara. He bore the epithet Visnucitta King Jayakesi's 
tutelary deity was Saptakotigvaradéva (Siva). But his catholic outlook is seen from 
the fact that he got the beautiful idol of God Varahadeva established in front of God 
Narasimha at Halsi and made arrangements for the temple establishment and the 
celebration of festivals.” 

The Rattas of Saundatti ruled the Kundi 3,000 province, which was a division 
of the Kuntala country for about 300 years (930 A.D. to 1230 A.D.), first as vassals 
of the Rastrakiitas, then under the western Calukya and Kalacuris and, lastly, as 
independent princes, until they were vanquished by the Yadavas of Devagiri.” Rattas 
generally professed Jaina faith but they also worshipped Siva. Kartavirya IV HBS 
been described as Samaradhita Mahalinga in his Kalhole and other inscriptions.” 
As regards Saivism, reference to the PaSupatas, the Kalamukhas, Suddha- Saivas 
and Jangama Linga point to the prevalence of the various aspects of the Saiva faith 
towards the close of Ratta rule. An inscription of 1179 A.D., at Kukkanur (Yelburgi 
taluk) states that the royal preceptors of Sindas of Tellauees were Saiva divines of 
the Kalamukka sect.” 

The Rattas were great patrons of learning. Under the patronage of Kartavirya IV, 
Balacandra, Pargvapandita, Municandra and Gunavarma I composed their great 
works. Balacandra also composed the texts of the Belgaum inscriptions. Parsvanatha 
wrote Pargvanatha - Purana and composed the text of the inscription at Kalhole.*° 
Municandra was the preceptor of Kartavirya and Sastrasiksaguru to his son 
Laksmideva. The other poets under Ratta patronage was Rudrabhatta to whom king 
Karna gave the principality of 18 villages. 
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The enlightened Sevuna rulers, their faithful subordinates and philanthropic 
individuals patronised education and literature. The liberal patronage extended by 
the Sevuna kings and their dependants to the authors of Sanskrit and Kannada works 
produced some eminent writers. The existence of separate institutions for the teaching 
of particular subjects is evidenced by an inscription of the time of Singhana.*' This 
mentions the establishment of a college (matha) by Cangadeva, the grandson of the 
celebrated astronomer Bhaskaracarya. This institution was established with the main 
purpose of imparting instruction in the field of Astronomy, with special reference to 
the study of Siddhantasiromani and other works of Bhaskaracarya. The founder 
Anantadeva himself was a great scholar, well-versed in the three branches of 
Astrology, and he expounded the twentieth adhyaya of Brahmagupta's Brahmasphuta 
Siddhanta and also the great Hora of Varahamihira. Singhana's subordinates, Soideva 
and Hemmadideva, endowed this college with liberal grants." Thus education 
received proper attention from the rulers and individuals and this liberal patronage 
was responsible for the flourishing stage of educational institutions during the Sevuna 
period. In Sanskrit, the name of Hemadri stands foremost among the writers of this 
period. He wrote the famous Caturvargacintamani which is an encyclopaedia on 
orthodox Hindu religion. Amalananda, author of Vedantakalpataru, a commentary 
on Vacaspati's work Bhamati was another great Sanskrit writer patronised by Krgna. 

Sarngadeva, author of Sangitaratnakara was patronised by Singhana. It is the 
largest work in Sanskrit and the first to give a systematic exposition on the subject. 
It has remained a standard work on music so far. Jalhana, who was patronised by 
king Krsna wrote another important work in Sanskrit named Suktimuktavali. The 
great astronomer Bhaskaracarya's grandnephew Anantadeva wrote commentaries 
on Brhajjataka and on the seventh chapter of Brahmasphuta Siddhanta.® 

The Hoysala penod is remarkable from the point of view of philosophical literature 
in Sanskrit. Contribution came from the two great Acdryas, Sri Ramanuja and Sn 
Madhva, the founders of the Visistadvaita and Dvaita systems of Vedanta philosophy 
respectively. According to the tradition Sri Ramanuja_ converted the Hoysala king 
Visnuvardhana to the Sn Vaisnava faith. The general Sanskrit literature also received 
sufficient attention at the hands of Hoysala kings. The poets of the family of 
Vidyacakravartins were poet-Laureates at the court of the Hoysala kings.* The 
first Vidyacakravartin flourished in the court of Viraballala I. He was the author 
of many poetic inscriptions engraved on stone. Viranarasimha II patronised 
Vaidyanatha, son of the first Vidyacakravartin. Vidyacakravartin IT was the son of 
Vaidyanatha and he composed Gadyakarnamrta a prose work which describes the 
war between Narasimha II and the combined army of the Pandyas, Magadhas and 
Iullavas.*° Vasudeva who was called Sri Vallabha was the son of Vidyacakravartin 
J] and his son was Vidyacakravartin HJ. He has composed a Mahakavya called 
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Rukmini-kalyana. He has also composed commentaries on Kavyaprakasa and 
Alankdrasarvasva, with illustrations of his own which are in praise of the Hoysala 
kings. 

Music seems to have been widely practised and appreciated during the period of 
Hoysalas. It has been said that queen Santaladevi was an expert in music and 
dancing.®* In this as in other matters, the Hoysala kings and noblemen gave a lead 
to the people in the practice and development of those arts. Musical instruments like 
drums, cymbals, etc., are often mentioned in contemporary literature. Among the 
employees of the temple are mentioned singers, dance masters and dancing girls. 

The great minister of Viraballala, Candramauli is described in 1182 A.D., “as 
versed in music, agamas, logic, grammar, Upanisads, puranas, drama, etc." * 
The great Nayakirtiyatipa Siddhanta Cakresvara, who lived in the times of King 
Narasimha I, " was skilled in grammar, logic, in poetry, in drama, in composing 
verse with purpose, in philosophy, in religious love, in worldly wisdom, in all arts, 
and in agreeable speech."** 

During the long period of six hundred years from the sixth century A.D., to the 
twelfth century A.D. Karnataka was free from any foreign invasion. Even though 
there were constant internal quarrels and wars among dynasties that were ruling this 
part of the country, they did not come as hindrance to the continuation and 
development of literary activity. South India including Karnataka in early days 
consisted predominantly of people who are supposed to have inherited Dravidian 
culture, was almost completely Aryanised by the sixth century A.D. Aryan culture 
intermixed with non-Aryan elements was generally adopted. The intermingling was 
so complete that it was difficult to distinguish what was Aryan and what was non- 
Aryan.” Most of the people followed Vedic religion. The Buddhists and Jainas, 
who had come to Karnataka freely mixed with the people and lived in harmony with 
them. The credit goes to the kings of Karnataka who allowed all sects to follow their 
own faith and convictions. Members of the royal family worshipped Hindu, Jaina 
and Bauddha deities and followed the common tenets of these religions. During this 
period of the history of Karnataka, we come across instances not only of toleration 
of other faiths but also instances which show that a single individual was equally 
devoted to diverse faiths. The Belur inscription of Jayasimha, dated 1022 A.D. is 
very interesting in this regard. The donor Akkadevi is described as practising the 
religious observances prescribed by the rituals of Jina, Buddha, Ananta i.e. Visnu 
and Rudra. The temple that she had erected was for Tripurusa, ie. Visnu, Brahma 

and Maheéga.” - ; 

The capital of Vijayanagara was hallowed by ancient traditions connecting tt 
with the sacred place Pampaksetra in a copper plate record of the seventh century 
A.D., and its tutelary deity, Sti Virupaksa is referred to as Mahakala in an inscription 
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of the tenth century A.D.” The religious catholicity and the taste for art and literature 
of the kings and the people in the Vijayanagara empire is something remarkable. In 
its best manifestation, Vijayanagara proved to be a great unifying force for all the 
languages, religions and sects of the South India. It supported Vedic-religion and 
helped the propagation of Vedic literature, which was an event of all-India 
importance. The sage Vidyaranya was the guiding spirit behind this gigantic effort. 
Later on, several other religious leaders gave it the necessary stimulus from time to 
time. An example of historical veracity which illustrates the broad, synthetic outlook 
of this period is worth mentioning here. In 1388 A.D., conflict arose between two 
religious groups namely Jaina and Srivaisnava. King Bullentiys took the right step 
in calling to a conference the leaders of both the groups; and joining their hands, 

brought about an understanding with the words: 'There is no difference between the 
two faiths. Both are the same in essence. Whatever is loss or gain to one community 
will be loss or gain to another.' The inscription, which has recorded this understanding 
is a memorable document of lasting value.” The aphorism of Sri Basavesvara to 
the effect 'God is one, His names are many' appears to have acquired significance 
in the life and thought of the people of Karnataka. This is evident from the well- 
known inscriptional stanza in Sanskrit meaning "May God Kesava whom Saivas 
worship as Siva, Vedantins as Brahma, Jaina as Arhat, the Bauddhas as Buddha, 
Naiyayikas as Karta, protect us".”* 

The founders of Vijayanagara empire were inspired by patriotic ideals and a 
spirit of sacrifice. These ideals comprised the preservation and promotion of 
indigenous culture in all its aspects, including religion with its distinctive religious 
institutions, traditional learning, its literature and its arts. The history of its rulers 
gives eloquent proof of the fact that these ideals were translated into action by the 
rulers to the best of their ability. 

The Vijayanagara period was one of the brightest in the literary history of India 
in general and of Karnataka in particular. Vijayanagara kings tried to stabilise and 
promote mainly the culture of Hindu society, without destroying other cultures or 
religions. They patronised artists, musicians and Sanskrit scholars. Many of the 
Vijayanagara kings were poets and authors and they knew more than one language. 
The efforts of the Vijayanagara kings successfully led to the production of a great 
number of literary works as well as commentaries and other forms of literature. 
The most monumental work of the period was the Vedartha prakasa. This commentary 
helped all students of the Veda to understand and appreciate the great knowledge 
contained in the Vedas. The credit goes to Vyayanagara empire for having produced 
the first complete available commentary on the Vedas. 

This remarkable achievement of the period stands to the credit of Bukka. This 
gigantic project was launched in 1360 A.D., under the leadership of two eminent 
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scholars Sayanacarya and his brother Madhavacarya, helped by others, and completed 
in the course of about twenty years.* On account of this monumental achievement 
in the field of Sanskrit learning, Bukka fittingly earned the title Vaidika-mdrga- 
ptavartaka (promoter of the Vedic path). 

King Virupaksa (1385 A.D.,) patronised Madhava, the author of Narakasura 
Vijaya. The poem Virupaksasthana describes Vijayanagara. This was composed by 
Candrakavi at the express order of Gururaja, one of the ministers of Devaraya II. 
Another king of Vijayanagara namely Mallikarjuna patronised Gangadhara, the 
author of Gangadasa pratapa-vilasa.® 

The age of Devaraya II was a period of intense literary activity. His court was 
the meeting place of scholars, poets, philosophers and the logicians who contended 
with one another to establish their superiority in art and scholarship. The king was 
himself a scholar of rare abilities and he is credited with the composition of two 
Sanskrit works of note. The Mahanataka Sudhanidhi and a vrtti on Badarayana's 
Brahiasutras. Devaraya's patronage did not confine itself to any particular sect or 
language; he recognised merit wherever 1t was found. The cultural achievements of 
Devaraya II's reign are best mirrored in his patronage to arts and letters, his munificent 
endowments to temples, religious institutions, gifts to the learned Brahmins and 
other men of genius, and the keen interest evinced by him in interesting philosophical 
and theological discussions at his court. Devaraya himself presided over the 
discussions and adjudged the respective merits of the disputants.*’ 

Krsnadevaraya was a noted scholar in Telugu and Sanskrit," he wrote 
Amuktamalyada and Jambavati kalyana, the former a treatise in Telugu replete 
with thoughts on state-craft based on Sukra's Nitigastra and Manusmrti and the 
latter a literary work in Sanskrit. He is celebrated as Andhra Bhoja with eight poets 
(Asta Diggajas) adorning his court. There were Telugu, Sanskrit and Kannada poets 
all of them receiving his patronage. Timmanna Kavi who wrote in Kannada the 
eight chapters (or parva) of the Bharata, left incomplete by Kumaravyasa, was 
revered as the Emperor's preceptor. There were Brahmin, ViraSaiva and Jaina 
Kannada poets in his court. He had the distinguished title 
(Kannadarajyaramaramana). Krsnadevaraya lived up to the high ideals of kingship 
as reiterated from time to time in the DharmaSastras, the Mahabharata, ArthaSastra 
and other works on polity. Though Krsnadevaraya followed Sn Vaisnavism, he 
was no bigot. The Madhva school of Vedanta was given a place of eminence and 
encouragement, as is proved by the royal patronage extended to the Sri 
Vyasarayamatha. And the Srhgeri matha had been patronised by all the rulers since 
the foundation of the Empire.” 

When the rulers of Vijayanagara namely Krsnadevaraya (1509-29 A.D.) and 
Acyutadevaraya (1529-42 A.D.), faced a financial crisis, they approached Sri Vadiraja 
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to save them from the difficult days. Vadiraja took them to the age-old cave of 
Valin, where he showed them an ancient treasure for their use. For his personal use, 
Vadiraja took the idol of Rama worshipped by Sugriva and that of Vitthala worshipped 
by Valin." When both the kings begged Vadiraja to give them an opportunity to 
serve the Lord, he asked them to renovate Lord Krsna's temple at Udupi, which they 
did. According to Tirthaprabandha once king Acyutaraya was attacked by a disease 
incurable for the physicians, which Si Vadiraja cured and received honour from 
the king." 

Krsnadevaraya was a famous figure in the literary field. As noted earlier he was 
a generous patron of letters and was called Sakalakalabhojaraja or Abhinavabhoja, 
the modern Bhoja. Sabhapati of Dindima family who flourished in the court of 
Krsnadevaraya, was the composer of official records in Sanskrit. Lolla Laksmidhara 
and Divakara, who were in the court of Gajapati of Orissa came to Krsnadévaraya's 
court after the latter married Gajapati's daughter. King Acyutaraya also encouraged 
learning by extending patronage to scholars.’ Rajanatha III of the Dindima family 
who flourished in his court composed a poem called Acyutarayabhyudaya glorifying 
his patron. Arunagirinatha who was patronised by Dévaraya II wrot¢ a commentary 
on the Saundaryalahari of Sankaravarya. King Acyutaraya was an ardent devotee 
of Visnu. At his instance Rajanatha III composed the Bhagavata campu glorifying 
the life of Krsna. This poem has been dedicated to king Acyuttaraya. Tirumalamba 
was a poetess whose literary merits were recognised and appreciated by all in the 
court of Acyutaraya. According to Laksman Sarup, she was the queen of Acyutaraya 
but others consider her as the wife of Aliya Ramaraya.'’ Mahanatakasudhanidhi, 
narrating the story of the Ramayana has been attributed to Immadi (Prauda) dévaraya 
(1424-46 A.D.). Saluva Timma, the minister of Krsnadévaraya wrote a commentary 
called the Manohara on the Campubharata of Agastya, who was the court poet of 
Prataparudra of Warangal.'“ 

A peculiar feature of Vijayanagara age is that diverse literature with a popular 
appeal, pertaining to all the faiths current then, was produced numerously. Under 
the patronage of Vijayanagara rulers and with the active interest and co-operation of 
ViraSaiva scholars and mystics, ViraSaiva literature expanded in several directions 
and got revived. Jaina literature shed its old trappings and went ahead with 
compositions in simple metrical forms. Brahmin literature, especially pertaining to 
devotion, came out profusely. Kumaravyasa spearheaded the new consciousness 
and composed the marvellous Epic poem in Kannada based on the Mahabharata. 
Many poets of the devotional school of thought came forward to render such other 
works under the direct or indirect influence of Kumaravyasa. It is obvious that 
religion or sect exercised its influence on the writers of this age in respect of choice 
of subject and manner of presentation. It must also be admitted that there are 
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evidences to a broad outlook that transcended religious bias or tried to reconcile 
different view-points. 

The women writers of Vijayanagara period made valuable contributions to Sanskrit 
literature. Gangadevi, Abhiramakamaksi and Tirumalamba represent respectively 
the early, middle and the closing periods of Vijayanagara history. Gangadevi in her 
Madhuravijaya narrates ina charming style the successful expedition of hex husband 
Kamparaya or Kampana (1377 A.D.), the second son of Bukka I.’ 

The Vijayanagara rulers encouraged learning and spread education, because they 
themselves were educated. Bukka I was a disciple both of Bharatitirtha and 
Vidyaranya, two of the literary giants of the age."* According to inscriptions Rajaguru 
Kriyagakti was the teacher of Bukka, Harihara and Devaraya I.’ Inscriptions 
describe Harihara I as one who ‘acquired the empire of knowledge unattainable by 
the kings, by the grace of Vidyaranya'.'!" He is spoken of as 'Karnatakavidyavilasa' 
or cultivator of Karnata learning." Devaraya I was well-versed in music and 
literature."° His successor Vijayaraya is said "to have wiped out the tears of Sarasvati 
caused by the death of Bhoja."" 

There is enough evidence to indicate that the spirit of peaceful settlement was 
but one phase of the patronage of the Jainas under Vijayanagara. The chief Jaina 
poets during the Vijayanagara period were Jrugappa Dandanatha, Madhura, 
Nemicandra and Vidyananda. The feudatories of Vijayanagara namely Bhairarasas 
of Karkala, Ajilas and Cautas, were patrons of Jainism. They created endowments 
for honouring the 'yatis' and promotion of learning, arts, etc." 

The tradition of encouraging learning by patronising scholars was continued by 
_ the successors of the Vijayanagara rulers. There are examples of kings themselves 
becoming the instructors of their successors. For example, the Keladi king Cikka 
Sankannanayaka taught the rudiments of polity (Saptanga) to Venkatappanayaka, 
who succeeded him." Venkatappanayaka got many works on poetry, drama and 
Dharmasastra written by scholars and he himself wrote some of the works."* When 
queen Cannammaji of Keladi chose Basavappa as the heir-apparent, she made the 
arrangement for his education which consisted of both literary and physical education. 
Her efforts bore fruit and this was evident from the scholarly achievements of 
Basavappa. He patronized many writers and he was known as Surinikara - 
Kalpadruma. He succeeded in the compilation of an encyclopaedia called Sivatattva 
- ratnakara."» 

The Cikkadevaraya Vamsavali gives a detailed account of the education of 
Cikkadévaraya of Mysore (1672-1704 A.D.). He had teachers to teach him different 
subjects. The teacher of poetry taught him pronunciation and reading and the course 
was known as Lipigrahana. Another teacher taught him a course known as 
Padavakyapramana or Grammar. A third teacher taught him the Puranas which, 
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among other things contained history and geography. He was also taught instrumental 
music and he gained great proficiency in playing on the lute (Vina)."* 

As noted earlier after the disintegration of the Vijayanagara Empire, the centre 
of literary activity in Sanskrit shifted chiefly to Mysore. Sanskrit literature was 
mainly patronized by the Palayagaras, the Nayakas of Surpur, the rulers of Gadval, 
Anegondi. The rulers of Southern Maratha states also extended their patronage to 
Sanskrit scholars. Dalavayi Naiijaraja (1746 A.D) occupied a very important place 
in the Mysore administration in the latter half of the 18th century. 

He was a scholar and he liberally patronized Sanskrit learning. He was able to 
find time to devote himself to literary pursuits. Narasimha, the author of the drama 
Candrakala-parinaya describes Nafijaraja as the modern BhOja in the prologue of 
his drama. Nanjaraja himself has been made the hero of this play.'"” Mummadi 
Krsnaraja Wodeyar was also a great scholar and he authored many works and extended 
the patronage to many Sanskrit poets. 
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CHAPTER HI 
EDUCATIONAL CENTRES 


Making gifts to educational institutions was considered as an act of great merit, 
a crore-fold greater merit than that arising from pilgrimages to holy places and 
performing sacrifices. One inscription points out how the encouragement of 
education earned religious merit for the donors. It says "whatever merit arises from 
pilgrimages to holy bathing places, whatever merit from performing sacrifices, a 
crore-fold greater merit shall the man obtain who makes gifts of learning." This 
plea for gifts of learning was heeded and we find a variety of centres of higher 
learning receiving encouragement by way of gifts of land for their maintenance. 

The Karnataka rulers and the noblemen and merchant princes and the noblemen 
of the neighbouring kingdom made endowments and gave gifts to the mathas, temples 
and brahmapuris, as evidenced by inscriptions. Eloquent testimony is available to 
show that making gifts to the educational institutions was looked upon as an act of 
merit. Shikaripur inscription of 1158 A.D., states as follows: "whosoever gives a 
Vrtii toa teacher and thus provides for instruction to the people, what gift has he 
not made for procuring Dharma, Artha and Kama? whosoever supplies students 
with food, unguents and clothes and also gives them alms, that man will have all his 
desires fulfilled; of this there is no doubt. Whatsoever ment arises from pilgrimages 
to holy bathing place, whatsoever merit for performing sacrifices, a crore-f: old greater 
merit shall the man obtain who makes gifts for learning,” 

upadhyayasya yovrttim dattat dhyanyate janan 

kim na dattam bhavét-tena dharma-kamartha darsinam 
chatranani bhdjana-abhyanga vastram bhiksam athaviva 
datva prapnoti purusah sarvan kaman na samSsayah 

yat - punyam tirtha yatrayam yat-punyam yajvanam tatha 
tat punyam kotigunitam vidyadanat labhate narah || * 

Inscriptions and literary works throw sufficient light on the system of education 
that prevailed in Karnataka. There are inscriptional references to the endowments 
made to encourage Sanskrit studies. The educational system was patronised by 
kings, noblemen and other philanthropists. The creation of endowments for education 
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was considered highly meritorious. Religious establishments of Hindus, Bauddhas 
and Jainas played an important role in intellectual, moral and religious education. 
Sanskrit education was encouraged throughout Karnataka by creating endowments 
in temples for the recitation and exposition of epics and puranas. The singing of 
devotional hymns in temples was regularly practised. In the pre- Vijayanagara period 
primary education was in Kannada, while higher education was in Sanskrit. 
Amarak6éa, Paficatantra and Viduraniti were taught in the beginning. The Hindu 
mathas, Jain Basadis and Buddhist Viharas played a notable part in imparting 
education to people wherever they existed. It is to be noted that these institutions 
had large libraries of manuscripts in all branches of learning. The ghatikas, agraharas, 
brahmapuris and also mathas and temples were centres of higher learning. Sanskrit 
language was used as a medium of instruction in higher learning. At these institutions 
sometimes only four, and sometimes as many as fourteen or eighteen subjects were 
taught. The four subjects were philosophy (anviksiki), Veda (trayi), economics 
(vartta) and politics (dandaniti) — a group of which was most suited to princes and 
which in fact first occurs in Kautilya's Arthsastra.2 

The fourteen vidya's were the 4 Vedas, 6 angas (auxiliaries) phonetics, prosody, 
grammar, etymology, astronomy, ritual, purvamimamsa, logic (nyaya), exegesis 
(mimamsa) and law (dharmaSastra). To these were added medicine (ayurveda), 
archery (dhanurveda), music (gandharvaveda) and economics (arthasastra). Some 
of the scholars who had mastered many of these branches of knowledge served as 
'rajagurus' while others spread themselves in different parts of the land edifying the 
towns and villages of their settlements as centres of higher learning. Gifts of lands, 
houses, and villages were frequently offered as inducements to those learned men to 
come and settle where they were wanted. Ghatikas, agraharas, and brahmapuris 
were largely the settlements of such learned Brahmins and others. 

Under the influence of religious movements of the province, the people learnt to 
look upon charity as part of their sacred duty to their country and their brethern. 
Karnataka fortunately possesses an extraordinarily rich collection of inscriptions 
and copper plates which prove the Kannadiga's virtue of charity. Educational centres 
were created and provision was made to look after the teachers and the taught by 
creating permanent endowments. The intellectuals and the religious leaders 
championed the cause of education throughout the centuries by promoting it in the 
right direction. The best intellects of the day used to be trained in the best manner 
for rendering the highest service to society. Sanskrit education in Karnataka was 
more intensive than extensive, as was the case everywhere in India.* 

It seems that in the very early period of Karnataka history Sanskrit was taught in 
the Pathasala manner, the study of Vedic lore being of supreme importance. The 
educational activity was indeed the basis of the intellectual and moral culture of the 
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land, as also of its material advancement. It is interesting to study the state of 
education and the provision that existed for the acquisition of learning both religious 
and secular in the early and later periods of Karnataka's history. The information 
has to be gleaned mostly from inscriptions, some of which furnish interesting details. 
Contemporary literature also throws light on the subject and is itself a proof of the 
achievements in the field. The pattern of education continued down the centuries 
irrespective of changes in the political scene or of the dynasties that ruled, because 
it was mostly a community effort. The educational system in Karnataka was 
decentralised, and neither state-controlled nor state-directed, though it was generally 
patronised by kings, noblemen and the common people. The kings of the time played 
a large part in promoting the education of the people. The princes of the royal 
family were given the best training available at the time. A study of the provisions 
made for the training of the princes would enable us to get an idea of the content and 
method of education prevailing in those days. 

Most of the information that we have about education in inscriptions is about its 
higher stages, and its centres were the ghatikas, agraharas, 'mathas' and temples. In 
some of these, only incidentally, arrangements for primary instructions are recorded. 
While higher education was in Sanskrit, primary education was in Kannada. Jt was 
known as Karnataka sikse or balasikse or Karnataka bala sikse and the teacher was 
known as Karnata pandita.*> Where there was no separate teacher for this purpose, 
the Puranabhatta was entrusted with this additional responsibility as in the following 
instance. In the village of Settikere in the Tumkur district, the Puranabhatta had 
land assigned to him for reading the purana for four ghaJige, for about an hour and 
a half, in the evening and for hearing the lessons of the children without fail during 
the remainder of the day.* Under the institutions of higher learning ghatikas, 
agraharas, brahmapuris, mathas and temples deserve attention. Sale or school was a 
term used to describe higher as well as primary agencies of instruction. 

One of the most important educational establishments in Karnataka was the 
agrahara, consisting of a community of learned Brahmins, whose profound 
scholarship attracted students from different places. It was here that people of 
diverse races and religions assembled. The agraharas, may therefore, be said to 
have constituted the real universities of mediaeval India or the schools of universal 
learning.’ A.S.Altekar observes: "The surprisingly large number of agrahdras in 
every centre and the astonishing munificence of the state and the public that brought 
them into being or helped them to thrive is one of the commendable features of 
Karnataka culture."* The subjects taught in an agrahara were veda, vedanta, purana, 
smyti, darsana, language, literature, poetics, dramaturgy and other fine arts. There 
was great scope for specialisation and unerring erudition. Great importance was 
attached to retentiveness, ready wit and powers of debate and elocution in this system 
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of education. In the early period of its history Karnataka had many agraharas of 
great repute. 

There were villages granted to learned Brahmanas for their maintenance, 
continuing their studies and imparting education. Thus Talgunda was one of the 
earliest agraharas. An Inscription of a later date mentions that the Brahmins there 
were well-versed in the Vedas, Vedangas, Mimamsa, six systems of Logic, Smrtis, 
puranas and drama. Similarly Badami in the Bijapur district was a great centre of 
learning. It was described as an adhistana and an abode of several Brahmins 
endowed with knowledge of the 4 sciences or Vidyas."° Thus it was not only a political 
centre but also a centre of Vedic learning in the Bijapur district. Aihole was another 
centre of learning in the early Calukya and later times. Salotgi in the same district 
was the most famous agrahara in the Rastrakita period. Kamaladevi, the queen of 
the Kadamba king, Sivacitta, took the initiative to establish Degamve agrahara in 
the Belgaum district. The Brahmins to whom she wanted to donate this as agrahara 
were acquainted with all the Vedas, Vedangas, Nyasa, Mimamsa, Sankhya, yoga, 
Vedanta, Smrti, Itihasa, Puraga and Astronomy and delighted in the six duties of 
performing Yajfa for oneself and others, study and instruction, giving and receiving 
gifts. 

While Sivacitta was presiding over his court, Kamaladevi made known her desire 
to him thus, T wish to make a grant to the Brahmins of the village of Degamve’. On 
hearing this, it is said in the record, the king consulted his minister about the queen's 
request and it seems that they considered it and gave their approval to it. The king 
himself tested the knowledge of each one of the Brahmins and then accepted the 
queen's approval. The division of the shares was as follows:- 

I share to each of the Battépadhyayas (10 named) 

% share to each of the Battopadhyayas (22 named) 

| share to each of the Battopadhyayas for explaining the sutras 

% share to each of the Battopadhyayas for teaching Rg veda 

*% share to each of the Battopadhyayas for Yajur veda 

The inscription recording this grant was written by Govindadeva ‘whose intellect 
roams uncontrolled over the Tarkasastra, the Tantras and Poetics." 

The establishement of an agrahdra helped the promotion of learning. 
Venkatasubbiah remarks: "Their income being assured, they na turally devoted their 
time to teaching students which formed one part of their duty and thus made the 
agraharas a centre of learning and study, a university in short". 

As stated earlier, one of the earliest agraharas was at Talgunda in the Shimoga 
district.” It was founded by Mukkanna Kadamba, an anscestor of Mayurasgarma. 
He brought 22 Brahmin families from Ahichatra agrahara in the North and settled 
them in the agrahara at Talgunda. An inscription of 1091 A.D., states that the Brahmins 
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there were learned in the Vedas, Vedangas and minor angas, in Mimamsa, in the six 
systems of logic, in Smrtis, in Purdanasandin Drama. An inscription of 699 A.D., 
calls Vatapi or Badami an adhisthana." An inscription of about the eighth century 
A.D. states that Badami had 2000 members learned in the four Vedas. The term 
adhisthanah used in the earlier inscription may be taken to indicate that it was a 
religious centre and a centre of Vedic learning. According to an inscription of the 
eighth and ninth century A.D., one Bennamma Somayaji gave a grant to the 500, 
who consituted the great body of Caturvédis of the excellent capital Aryapura 
(Aihole} which was another centre of learning in early Cafukya and later times." 
The most famous agrahara of Rastrakita period namely Salotgi has been mentioned 
in the inscriptions.” Narayana, the chief minister of Krsnaraja III got a school built 
which was at once handsome and magnificent in its splendour. He secured scholars 
from different places and provided them with lands for their maintenance. . 

It has also been stated that one Cakrayudha Buddha and the two hundred mahajans 
of the agrahara donated to the scholars of that school, some first-rate land measuring 
500 nivartanas. The chief also gave 27 furnished dwellings, 4 nivartanas of land as 
a flower garden and 12 nivartanas of land for lights. All these gifts were exempt 
from taxes. At the time of marriage, thread-ceremony and tonsure in the village, 
presents were to be given to the scholars. They were to be invited for feasts given by 
the assembly of the agrahara. The teacher in the school was given 50 nivartanas of 
Jand exempt from taxes and one dwelling place on the same condition.” Ummacige, 
near Gadag was an agrahara which was established in the beginning of the later 
Calukya times. The Bhatta or professor, giving an advanced course was given a 
share of 50 mattars of land and one house-site. He could expound Nyasa and 
Prabhakara. The general course was given by a teacher called akkariga or a man of 
letters. He used to teach and compose works on mathematics, astronomy, prosody, 
poetics, etc., and was well-versed in grammar. He was given 25 mattars of land and 
with this allowance he was expected to teach his students, feeding them once a day 
and supplying them with cloth every year.” 

A large number of the inscriptions give a graphic description of the scholarship 
of the Brahmanas of the agraharas. For instance an inscription related to the Tilivalli 
agrahara may be cited here. The Tilivalli inscription of Singhana says that the 
Tilivalli agrahdra was a jewel in the Nagarakhandanadu because of the highly learned 
Brahmanas and their obedient disciples.” The 1000 mahajanas of Tilivalli were 
versed in yama, niyama, svadhyaya, dhyana, dharana, mauna, japa, samadhi, and 
had very good character and conduct. They were proficient in the four Vedas, experts 
in the knowledge of Vaisésika, Nyaya, Lokayata, Sankhya, Bauddha and Jaina 
philosophies, adepts in Tarka and other sastras. They were equal to the great sages, 
Daksa, Vasistha, Gautama and others. Another inscription of Singhana mentions 
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other subjects such as Itihdsa, Mahabharata, Mimamsa, Vatsyayana, Nataka and 
Ganita.” Such were the attainments of the Brahmanas in the agraharas. They 
taught their own children and other disciples these various sastras and thus helped 
the spread of Sanskrit learning in ancient and mediaeval times. 

Sarvajfiapura in the Hassan district, Nagarakhanda and Kallangere in the Shimoga 
district were some of the famous agraharas. An inscription dated 1234 A.D., gives 
a vivid description of the learning and literary activities of the Brahmanas of 
Sarvajfiapura.”* It states that in some streets Brahmins were reading the Vedas, Stotras 
and six systems of tarka (Logic); in some were groups of Brahmins either reading 
the vedas toallat once; sometimes listening to expositions of profound knowledge; 
sometimes carrying on continuous discussion in logic; or joyously reciting puranas, 
settling the meaning of passages in Smyti, drama and poetry. And there were 122 
such scholars in that agrahara. In an inscription dated 1204 A.D., at Bandalike in 
Shimoga district, there is mention of 'Seventy Banavase nadu'. There were five 
agraharas from which proceeded the voices of all the Brahmins who were reading 
or teaching the Vedas, Puranas, etc., These institutions were being maintained by 
assigning the village to the teachers and providing them with houses together with 
such articles of furniture, utensils, etc., as they needed. It was considered a meritorious 
act to keep alive the tradition of Vedic recital and learning handed down from time 
immemorial.” 

During the hey-day of Vijayanagara, the agraharas carried on their educational 
activities as before. But after the downfall of Vijayanagara, various developments 
took place, which diminished their value as educational centres. Some of the 
agraharas went to ruin and when they were restored, they were converted into satras 
(choultries) for feeding pilgrims.** The donors who established fresh agraharas 
also did not stress the educational activity as before. One of the agraharas established 
in the later period that was intended to be a centre of education and learning was the 
Dalavayi or Ramacandrapura Agrahara founded in 1748 A.D. This agrahara was 
inhabited by 120 Brahmanas "who were well - versed in the Vedas and Vedangas and 
learned in all sciences". 

Ghatikas are mentioned in the earliest records as the Institutions of higher learning. 
The records of the Kadamba and early Calukya rulers refer to the ghatika of Kafici 
though it flourished outside the Karnataka region. The authorities in charge of it 
were known as the mahajanas.” Generally the ghatika was housed ina temple and 
for that reason it was considered as sacred as the temple itself. The records refer to 
ghatikas that existed in Karmataka at Nagai, Kadiyur, Kuknur, Modigere and 
Rayabag, etc.,”* These references are useful in understanding the characteristics of 
a ghatika, It may be said that the ghatikas contained a Jarge number of students. The 
most famous ghattka in Karnataka existed at Nagai in the Gulbarga district. 
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According to the record in one of its campuses it had 257 members and in another 
400 students.” The organisation of the ghatika may be illustrated on the basis of 
Nagai. It was known as 'ghatikasala. There were in it 200 scholars. The faculty 
consisted of 3 vedic teachers, 3 Sastra teachers for teaching the Bhattadarsana, 
Nyasa (grammar) and Prabhakara darSana. It had 6 librarians (Sarasvati bhandarikas) 
and one time-keeper (Ghatika-prahari) 

Brahmapuris are settlements of Brahmanas in towns and cities. They are similar 
to agraharas but they were not functioning independently like agraharas. But from 
the point of view of education and learning they were similar to agraharas and 
flourished as disseminators of learning. An inscription of the time of Jaitugi it is 
learnt that Kadlevada in Bijapur was a big town and had eight brahmapuris in it.*° 
The learned Brahmanas of these brahmapuris are described in glorious terms. It is 
said that they were well versed in Vedas, Vedangas, Purana, Nataka, Kavya, Ganita, 
Chandas, Manu, Siddhanta and Nighantu. They possessed good character worthy of 
emulation and practised Yama, Niyama, Mauna, Dharana, Japaand Samadhi. They 
were adepts in arguments and opponents feared to argue with them. From this 
description it becomes quite evident that the Brahmanas of Brahmapuris were no 
less eminent than those of the agraharas in disseminating knowledge. In those 
days the towns were few and hence the brahmapuris were also few. An inscription 
of Belgami (Balligame) desoribes the way in which a 'brahmapuri' came into being. 
It was established by Kesavadeva, Governor of Banavasi, who had his headquarters 
in Balligame. It contained 38 Brahmins who were well-endowed with all the virtues. 
They gained mastery in many Puranas, Smrtis, Kavyas, Natakas, and in the Bhasya 
and in different kinds of witty speech and in languages. They supported many 
poets, dialecticians, orators and learned people. They understood letters on stone.” 
Mathas 

Mathas were attached to temples. From the tenth century onwards it became 

_usual to attach mathas to temples or vice-versa. The Kedare$vara temple in Balligame 
had the association of one of the most celebrated mathas of the time namely the 
Kodiya matha. 

Both the richer classes in society and the state vied with each other in advancing 
the cause of education by their benefactions. The pre-eminence of some individuals 
in learning and scholarship had much to do with the growth and development of 
public educational institutions, and with attracting students from far and near to 
their portals. Among the mathas founded later was Kodiya matha belonging to the 
Kalamukhas whose gurus commanded great reverence. Inscriptions describe very 
eloquently the attainment of the gurus who succeded the matha.” An inscription 
of 1162 A.D. describes K6diya matha as follows: "There is the Kodiya matha, the 
place for every branch of learning; the place where food is freely distributed to the 
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poor, the destitute, the lame, the blind, the deaf, story- tellers, singers, drummers, 
flute-players, dancers, eulogists, Jaina sanyasis, ékadandi, tridandi, hamsa, 
paramahamsa and other mendicants from all countries.*? The reputation that it 
acquired in this respect was due to a succession of learned scholars who presided 
over its destinies, and among the best known was Vamasgakti. "He was a very Panini 
in grammar, a very Bhusanacarya in philosophy, a very Bharata in the Natyasastra 
and other Bharata Sastras, a very Subandhu in poetical composition, a very Lakulisvara 
in Siddhanta (i.e. in Saiva siddhanta) and a very Skanda in Siva pada."*4 

He was always surrounded by a troop of brahmacari disciples who were f irmly 
rooted in the eight fold yoga.** About his scholarship it is stated in the inscription: 
“one man first makes or discovers a science; another gives shape to it by clothing the 
thought in appropriate words; while another develops the science (this is the rule), 
but, marvellous to relate, the guru Vamasakti himself does all the above things and 
even occupies himself in teaching the science to those who are ignorant of it." 
Another matha was attached to the temple of Madusiidana at Nagai in Gulbarga 
district.*’ It had a dancing hall and a three storeyed entrance hall. It had amenities 
for the religious practices of the ékadandi and the tridandi ascetics, of scholars that 
had just finished their scholastic course (sndtakas). It provided accommodation and 
other facilities for brahmacaris and ascetics of the hanisa and Paramahanisa orders. 
The scholars, who were engaged in the study of the Vedas with their several thousands 
of sakhas (branches) named Rg, Yajur, Sama and Atharvana and the Vedangas, 
were also provided with all facilities. Thus the mathas were popular institutions of 
education and Dinakar Desai characterises it as a "residential college for students, a 
free boarding house for the poor and the infirm and a resort of the religious men as 
well as mendicants. ‘8 

The mathas were of three categories: Virakta matha, ddisu matha and Saif 
matha. The first one emphasized the religious and philosphical teachings and the 
second one was concemed with teaching and writing and the third one gave importance 
to the teaching of crafts. Some temples were centres of elementary education, but 
there were others which were, like agraharas and mathas, centres of higher learning.*? 
Hariharésvara temple at Harihara in the Citradurga district was a centre of higher 
learning. This temple had six pandits who were teachers of the Rgveda, Yajurveda, 
Vyakarana and Mimamisa. The Pranavéévara temple at Talgunda also was a centre 
of higher learning. According to an inscription of 1158 A.D., this temple college had 
six pandits teaching Rgveda, Yajurveda, Padapatha, Sama-veda, Kalpa, grammar, 
Rupavatatra, Nyasa, Prabhakara and Vedanta.” The social and religious institutions, 
which kept the Sanskrit learning alive, centred round the temple. Puranapravacana 
and Harikirtanas were the functions usually held in the temples where people gathered 
to listen with great devotion and delight. The culture of the Puranas, and the epics 
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permeated the life of the people of Karnataka and equipped them for a noble living. 
The temples in Karnataka also served as the centres of education for the masses. 
The Puranabhatta read stories from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana to village 
audiences. The walls of the temples were sculptured with scenes from the epics 
which illustrated the stories read by the Puranabhatta. The performances of dance, 
music and drama in temple theatres like those at Haveri and Nagai trained the people 
to appreciate art.” 

All the fine arts flourished around temples. In the social economy of Karnataka, 
temples served a very useful purpose. They provided employment for the best 
technical skill available in the land. A large number of scholars and holy men were 
fed everyday. The Badami inscription of Mangaliga records the gift of a village, 
Lahjigesvara for "Narayana bali' (offering to ascetics) for the feeding of 16 Brahmins 
and ascetics (Parivrajakas) everyday. The Laksmiévara inscription” of Vikramaditya 
II and the Adur inscription “ of Kirtivarman II mention alms-houses (danasala). 
Vijayaditya allowed certain privileges to temple musicians and Lokamahadevi 
confirmed them.“ Natas (dancers) were also patronised and honoured. It is very 
interesting to come across an inscription® of the eigth century A.D., which describes 
in glorious terms a famous actor named Acalan. He had studied Bharata's Natyasastra 
in detail and knew everything about the technique of drama and acting. He was both 
a dancer (nartaka) as well as an actor (nafa). This inscription throws light on the 
popularity in this region of Bharata's Natyasastra which was and is the most 
authoritative handbook on Indian drama, dance and music. It further mentions perhaps 
Karnataka's first great actor and dancer. He dominated the field of drama in such a 
way that he was called Natasevya or 'one to whom actors paid homage’. 

Acalan has put his name at the end of two beautiful verses in Arya metre. These 
verses carved on the temple wall are eloquent mementos of an exciting chapter in 
the history of dancing in Karnataka in ancient days. It is evident from these verses 
that Bharatanatya secured a decisive victory over rival] schools of dancing. It seems 
there were other schools of dancing in addition to Bharatanatya. Temples were centres 
for the diffusion of Sanskrit culture. They attracted people not only to worship and 
pay homage to deities but also to listen to the holy scriptures (Puranapunyakatha). 

A small Sanskrit college flourished in Talagunda (Shikaripur taluk) in a temple, 
where free food and education were given to 48 students studying Rgveda, Yajurveda, 
Samaveda, Prabhakara, Mimamsa, Vedanta, Bhasasastra and Kannada.” 
Subjects of study * 

Many subjects like the Vedds, Vedangas, Grammar, Philosophy, Purana, Kavya, 
Nataka and Music were taught in the institutions of higher learning that existed in 
Karnataka. Even common text books were followed, like Panini and Nyasa for 
grammar and Prabhakara for Mimamsa philosophy. The variations in the courses of 
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study are very interesting. For instance at Lakkigundi in the Dharmavar district, 
there was specialisation only in Prabhakara.”’ In the Kodiya matha in Balligame, in 
addition to the six system of Indian philosophy, Buddhist philosophy and the 
Yogasutras of Lakula were taught.** In KeSavapura in Balligame, there was 
encouragement for witty speech, dialecticians and orators, and the teachers knew 
various languages and understood the letters on stone (probably old inscriptions).” 
Somesvara, the author of Manasollasa devotes in his work much space to the subject 
of the education of the princes. He says that the prince 'should be educated not only 
in the subjects of Veda, Vyakarana, Dharma and Kaila, but that he should be conversant 
with the theory and practice of dhanurveda or military science'.*° From this it can be 
said that the subjects mentioned in Manasollasa were actually studied by the princes. 
It is interesting to note the qualities of one of the teachers of the princes, namely 
Vadighangala Bhatta who flourished in the Ganga court, but was honoured in the 
Rastrakuta court also. The Kudlur plate of Ganga Marasimha describes his excellence 
as a teacher thus: "His eloquence in the exposition of literature made king Ganga 
Gangeya, (his pupil) a cuckoo in the grove of delighters in all learning. His instruction 
in politics induced the learned men of Vallabharaja's (Rastrakita) capital to give 
him honour which showed to the world his greatness and remarkable scholarship" 
The mahajanas of Kuppattir in the Shimoga district were proficient in Vatsyayana's 
Kamasutra and in the knowledge of languages.” In Nagai 100 students studied Sukra, 
another 100 studied Vyasa and a third 100 studied Manusmrti. ** In Ummacige, the 
akkariga (man of letters) could teach and compose works on mathematics, astronomy, 
prosody, poetics, grammar, etc.** 

SomesvaraSataka says that a king's court would shine only if it contained poets, 
musicians, pauranikas, comedians, historians, astrologers, clever speakers and 
those well versed in the military science.* According to an inscription the subjects 
of study are the vedas, mimamsa, nyaya, grammar, purana, dharmaSastra, music, 
medicine and military science.*® 
Methods of study: The SomesvaraSataka throws some light on the methods followed 
in mastering various subjects. According to it one can learn things in the following 
ways: (1) from those who know the subjects, (2) from the Sastras or learned works, 
(3) by observing those who do things, (4) by one's own intelligence and finally (5) 
by keeping the company of good people. This follows the method mentioned in a 
popular subhasita verse which says : 

acaryat padamadatte padam Sisyah svamedhaya | 
padam sabrahmacaribhyah padam kalakraména ca || 

(A student gathers one-fourth of the knowledge from the teacher; one-fourth 
from his own intelligence; one-fourth from his co-students and the last one fourth 
in course of time i.e. through experience). , 
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Somesvarva Sataka remarks: “Just as many streams go to make an ocean, so 
many ways make a man learned. "31 Tf a scholar wanted the assistance from the 
king, he was to take a test in the public assembly. A scholar by name Adityaraya 
was examined ina learned assembly in all the branches of study and all the learned 
men were pleased with him. The king then granted him the Nallangi village.** 
Krsnadevaraya tested the candidates who wanted rewards from him. These tests 
consisted in carrying out intellectual feats in which he heartily joined and took a 
prominent part. A favourite method of his was to set down a half finished verse and 
to ask the poet to finish it in a particular manner (this is known as Samasyapurti). ©° 

According to Somesvara there is no better kinsman than education or learning, 
and no fitter objects to serve than the teacher. He regards a person as teacher even 
if he has taught only one letter. The great singer-composer of Karnatic music 
Purandaradasa says that it is the duty of those who are educated to teach and he 
considers as outcastes those who are educated but do not teach." He says that unless 
one becomes a slave of his teacher, there is no salvation for him.” Sarvajna, the 
composer of vacanas stresses the need for getting a good teacher and serving him 
well and learning from him. One of his verses reads: "Be with a teacher like an ox 
or servant, a plant in the back yard or shoe on his feet.”” Sarvajia also says that he 
must be a good teacher before he deserved this kind of adoration. He says thata 
teacher who does not know his ground and a disciple who does not understand and 
teaching which is unaware of its purpose are like a blind man entering water.“ The 
vacanas of Viragaivas and the songs of the Haridasas, the Kirtana which combined 
music, discourse and humour became a powerful agency of general education 
probably during the Vijayanagara period. The Brahmin writers, who felt shy up till 
now to write in the language of the people came forward, to open all the knowledge 
contained in their sacred writings for the betterment of all people irrespective of 
caste and creed, during this period. 

This was the golden period in the literary history of Karnataka and this was known 
as Haridasa movement and its foremost exponent was Purandaradasa. Haridasas 
went about the country with the message of liberation and singing psalms of wisdom 
and religious experience.® This group which laid emphasis on meaning rather than 
on language existed along with the orthodox section which still clung to the old 
ways. The eighteenth century witnessed the rise of another vopular kind of literature 
called Yaksagana. They have a rigid technique of their own, combining music, 
dance and dialogue. They dramatized with great skill scenes from the epics and 
Puranas.© 

There is a clear evidence which shows that Prakrit language was current in 
Karnataka region as early as third century B.C. Concentration of Asokan inscriptions 
in Karnataka is not only interesting but also intriguing. So far fourteen ASsokan 
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inscriptions have been found at Brahmagiri, Jatinga Ramesvara, Siddapura, Koppal, 
Maski, Nittur, Udegolam and Sannati. Sannati is the latest discovery and it has 
yielded minor rock edicts 12 and 14 and Jaugada and Dhauli versions. Further 
interesting factor is the number of inscriptions mentioning Asoka by his name. This 
unprecedented bonanza of Agokan inscriptions in Karnataka led the scholars to arrive 
at the conclusion that a well- defined early historic culture, contemporary to Asoka 
existed in Karnataka. Isila was recognised as a Mauryan town and the literary evidence 
connects Banavasi with Mauryas. All these Asokan inscriptions are composed in 
Prakrit language. These could not have been there unless there were people who 
coufd read and understand the message contained in them. From the time of Mauryas 
to the time of the Rastrakutas, the Buddhist system of institutuion is likely to have 
been in existence along with the Vedic systems. As is well known, the Buddhist 
Viharas or monasteries, were and are centres of education. The advent of Buddhism 
brought the study of Prakrit in its wake and it is certain that the Satavahana kings 
encouraged the study of Prakrit along with that of Sanskrit. Anumber of viharas or 
Buddhist monasteries came into existence and made education perhaps less aristocratic 
but more religious. 

According to an inscription of the third century A.D. found at Banavasi a Chutu 
princess named Sivaskanda Nagaéri donated a Vihara in that place. Hiuen Tsang 
who visited India in the seventh century A.D., says that in the kingdom of Pulakesin 
II, which included modern Maharastra and Karnataka, there were over a thousand 
monasteries and five thousand monks. He pays rich tribute to the people as lovers 
of learning. In those monasteries, the system of education, according to him was as 
follows: "In beginning the education of their children and winning them on to progress 
they follow the 12 chapters. When the children are seven years of age, the great 
treatises of the 5 sciences are gradually communicated to them. The first science is 
grammar which teaches and explains words and classifies their distinctions. The 
second is that of skilled professions (concerned with) the principles of mechanical 
arts, the dual processes and astrology. The third is the science of medicine including 
exercising of charms, medicine, the use of the stone, the needle and moxa (f luffy 
substance from dried leaves used for burning on skin as countet-irritant for goat). 
The fourth is the science of reasoning, by which the orthodox and the heterodox are 
ascertained and the true and the false are thoroughly sought out. The fifth is the 
science of the internal mind which investigates and teaches the five degrees of 
religious attainments (literally the five vehicles) and the subtle doctrine of Karma."® 
This system of education which existed in Karnataka up to the end of the reign of 
the early Calukyas, gradually declined and made room for the Vedic and Jaina systems. 

One of the last Buddhist monasteries that flourished in Karnataka was one at 
Damba] (Dharmavolal) in the Dharwar district constructed by one Sangavaésetti before 
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1095-96 A.D.”° Buddhism as a subject of study continued ap to the twelfth century 
A.D., in Balligame in the Shimoga district.” 

Centres of Jaina learning also sprang and gave impetus to the study of Kannada 
alongside of Sanskrit and Prakrit, at least from the fourth and fifth century A.D. 
The Jaina centres of education grew up in the basadis spread all over the Karnataka 
country, having about the same curriculum as that of the agraharas.”* They naturally 
devoted themselves more to their religious studies along with a general education in 
Sanskrit or Kannada; but their characteristic contribution lies in the building up of a 
department of Kannada studies and elevation of Kannada to a standard equal to that 
of Sanskrit in literature, poetics and secular sciences. The production of scientific, 
literary and exegetical works in Kannada and the dissemination of knowledge and 
the preparation of art by copying and teaching those works and by building up vast 
libraries in several centres of Karnataka were a stupendous work and these institutions 
did it splendidly. 

That in creative literature, the Jainas took remarkable interest follows asa corollary 
from the patronage they received from Karnataka kings who, in that period, were 
themselves of Jaina persuasion to a large extent. It is said in several Kannada 
inscriptions that one ascetic Simhanandi was responsible for establishing the Ganga 
sovereignty. According to the findings of A.Venkatasubbaiah, the glorious Ganga 
court of Butuga and Rakkasaganga in the last part of the tenth century extended 
patronage to a number of eminent writers in Sanskrit among the Jainas.” In conclusion 
it can be said that besides mathas, Jain basadis, Buddhist viharas played a part in 
educating the people wherever they existed, and they had farge libraries of 
manuscripts in all branches of learning which were being copied from time to time. 
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CHAPTER IV 


VEDIC STUDIES 


From the inscriptions of the early Christian era, it can be said that the religion 
of the Aryans was much in vogue all over the Karnataka country under the 
impetus given by royal patronage.’ 

The performance of sacrifice such as the ASvamedha was clearly in vogue 
in the early period.” It may be said that the Vedic faith prevailed in Karnataka 
even before the arrival of the non- Vedic religions on the scene. The attitude of 
the kings and the people of Karnataka towards the different religions and sect 
of their time is worth noticing here. The Satavahanas, were the first patrons of 
Buddhism, though they themselves followed mostly the Vedic religion. In the 
reign of the Satavahanas, "Brahmanism also flourished side by side with 
Buddhism. In an inscription Gotamiputra is spoken of as the only protector of 
Brahmanas".’ The great zeal for winning heaven by good deeds among which 
sacrifices were prominent is evident both from literature where Asvamedhas 
and Rajasitya-yagas frequently occur among the exploits of kings and emperors 
and inscriptions where ten Agvamedhas or Dagagvamedha, Rajasuya, Sodasi, 
Atiratra and other sacrifices performed by royal ancestors of donor-kings are 
mentioned, and also from archaeological remains that prove all that is contained 
in literature. The Agvamedha coins of the Satavahanas are of great significance 
from this point of view.* The figures found on the coins are the horse and the 
Yupa. 

It may be said here that as a reaction to the popularity and patronage that 
Buddhism enjoyed during the Asokan period, a revival of the Vedic religion, or 
Brahmanism took place under the Satavahanas. As mentioned above many 
kings of this dynasty were staunch followers of the Vedic religion. The 
Namiaghat inscription of Naganika*, queen of Sdtakarni II (184-125 B.C.) says 
that the king performed a number of sacrifices, about twenty in number, 
including the Agnyadheya, Rajasuya, Aptoryama, Gavamayana, and 
Asgvamedha. Some of these sacrifices were performed twice. The sacrificial 
fee was sumptuous; it included a number of villages, milch cows, elephants, 
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horses, silver pots and ornaments, chariots, money in cash (called Karsapanas) 
and dresses. The number of cows given as fee was the highest at l1,000 and the 
number of Karsapanas was 24,400. The same inscription, after an invocation 
to Dharma, praises Indra, Samkarsana and Vasudeva, thus showing that some 
of the Vedic gods like Indra and the epic Krsna and his family were the objects 
of worship in the times of Satakarni II, the Lord of Daksinapatha. A number 
of personal names like Indradeva, Agnimitra, Mitradeva and Indragnidatta 
show that the Vedic gods were held in high reverence. These indicate that the 
Vedic religion was flourishing under the Satavahanas. 

The cult of Vedic sacrifices has left strong legendary accounts of the 
performance of sacrifices by the Vedic and pre-Buddhist kings. According to 
scholars the place called Istagi (Istika-bricks) found in Karnataka points to the 
performance of Garudacayana and Agnistoma sacrifices, which according to 
the injunction of Srauta-sitras require the brick-constructions of vedis or altars.” 
It is interesting to note that a sacrificial vessel called ‘ukhapatra’ assignable to 
the first century A.D., was actually unearthed ina pit of bricks at Itgi on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra near Sirhatti. Inscribed sacrificial pillars called 
Ytipastambha are also found in Karnataka, e.g., the Vadgaon Madhavapur 
hexagonal basalt pillar with a Prakrt-Brahmi inscription of the first century B.C,’ 

The Kadamba princes were Brahmins by extraction and adherents of Saivism 
in particular. They describe themselves in their inscriptions as well-versed in 
Vedic discourses; Pratikrtasvadhyaya carcaparaganam Sti Kadambanam * and 
as performers of the Asvamedha sacrifice. In the kingdom of the Gangas, it is 
of preat interest to note that Avinita, Durvinita, Sripurusa and Marasimha are 
mentioned in copper-plate grants as maintaining, like Manu, the castes and 
religious orders of the South and making large grants of villages to Brahmins. 
Brahmanism continued to preserve its old Vedic rites and sacrifices along with 
the worship of other native gods who were exalted to the Vedic pantheon. Thus 
the Vedic religion enjoyed great patronage and even preferential treatment from 
Ganpa kings.” The early Calukyas were votaries of the sacrificial religion and 
devatees of God Visnu. They are said to have performed a number of sacrifices 
including Asvamedha and it was then that scholars wrote works on sacrificial 
ritual." 

Commentaries on Vedas were written, the first being that of Udgitacarya of 
the Kadamba period. The Vedic traditions continued in the period of the Calukyas 
of Badami also. Kings like Pulikesi I, Kirtivarman I etc. are known to have 
celebrated numerous Vedic sacrifices like ASvamedha, Paundarika, Vajapeya 
cto." 
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Calukyas of Kalyana encouraged the Vedic religion and it is said that they 
too performed many sacrifices to spread their fame and to ward off the evil 
effects of Kali-age." They also believed that the performance of hundred 
sacrifices could raise a person to the status of Indra. There is a reference to the 
Asvamedha sacrifice having been performed." The Vijayanagara empire was 
the greatest centre of all the faiths, that prevailed at the time: Vedic and Vedantic. 
The Vijayanagara empire was founded for the protection of Dharma. In the 
whole range of South Indian history an instance of an empire founded with the 
purpose of giving protection to Sandtanadharma (ancient religion) has yet to be 
discovered. It is this aspect of the foundation that makes the history of the 
empire of Vijayanagara so unique. Heddase grant of Marappa, a brother of 
Warthara J, the founder of the empire says that Evil having greatly encompassed 
the earth and Dharma having found that he was unable to move about, God was 
_ pleased and caused king Sayana to be born in a great royal line for the help of 
Dharma.’ The founders of the empire and their successois also claimed that 
they were the custodians of the ancient customs of the land. They respected the 
Sandtanadharma of the land so scrupulously and zealously that it gave their 
administration a conservative bias. 

The principal motive in the foundation of the Vijayanagara had been the 
restoration of Sanatanadharma which had suffered grievously at the hands of 
the Muslim invaders. Therefore it was not in a spirit of contempt towards the 
vernaculars that greater importance was attached to Sanskrit literature which 
was the source of the knowledge related to Sandtanadharma. This period 
witnessed the process of re-statement and systematisation of all branches of 
learning. The foundation for this had been firmly laid in the last years of Vira 
ballala when great philosophers like Vidyatirtha who wrote Rudraprasna Bhasya 
etc, Sankarananda who composed Dipika on Mandukya Upanisad, 
Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, etc., and also wrote Vivekasara. Smkantha Natha 
had produced their works. 

According to tradition the empire of Vijayanagara was founded in 1336 A.D." 
The rulers of Sahgama dynasty ruled from the foundation of the empire upto 
1467 A.D. This is the first stage in the history of Vijayanagara empire. During 
ihis period of nearly 100 years the Vijayanagara kings mostly favoured Vedic 
religion in the form of Saivism or Advaitism. The Kalamukha sect of the Saivas 
which stood for the supremacy of the god Siva, the Vedic dharmas and the 
rules of conduct laid down in the scriptures for the different castes (varnas) 
and stages of life (agramas) was highly respected and patronised. Gangadevi in 
her Madhuravijaya says that Vijayanagara kings performed sacrifices on all 
auspicious occasions."* She describes the gacrifical smoke accompanied by the 
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chanting of the Vedic mantras pervading the atmosphere at the time of 
sacrifices’. King Narasimha is said to have performed many sacrifices.” 

It is very difficult in the present state of scholarship to decide which of the 
authors who wrote sacred and philosophical works in Sanskrit were from the 
Karnataka region. It is believed that Apastambha and Hiranyakesin, were among 
renowned composers of aphorisms (sutrakaras) and Katyayaya were from the 
South. Inscriptional evidence, however, indicates clearly that in Karnataka from 
the earliest times, the study of the Vedas and Vedangas, Sastras and Puranas in 
Sanskirt was widely prevalent. A large number of works have been lost by the 
ravages of time and hence the contribution of Karnataka to Vedic studies in the 
period (fourth to tenth century A.D.) under Satavahanas, Kadambas, Gangas, 
Calukyas and Rastrakutas cannot be adequately estimated. After the establishment 
of the Vijayanagara empire by Hukka and Bukka, Vidyaranya concentrated on 
the production of philosophical and other literature. He invited specialists in 
vartous branches of learning to make their contribution, and the learned of the 
land readily accepted the invitation. This resulted in the production of many 
literary works during this epoch. 

Most of the works go by the name Madhaviya which indicates that Madhava 
was the inspirer, sponsor and supporter of all these literary activities. Only two 
names are known definitely, Madhava and his brother Sayana as authors. The 
learned band of scholars who extended their assistance in the production of 
monumental literary works, were content to keep themselves in the background 
and allowed their work to pass in the name of their great inspirer. Therefore 
though Bharatitirtha, the learned predecessor of Vidyaranya at Srigeri, and 
Sayana and Bhoganatha and his brothers wrote many works, these generally 
passed under the name of Vidyaranya or Madhava. A vast mass of literature 
has accumulated on the history of Sayana, Madhava, Vidyaranya, the relations 
of these three with the founding of the city of Vijayanagara, the identity of 
Madhava and Vidyaranya and so on. The attempt of some historians to prove 
that Madhava is not Vidyaranya has no proper basis. The identity has been 
accepted by S.K. Aiyangar and R.Narasimhachar. $.K.Aiyangar on the authority 
of Caundappa says that "the very terms in which Caundappa refers to Vidyaranya 
unmistakably indicate Madhavacarya, the brother of Sdyana to be the Vidyaranya 
of tradition."” Sayana was the minister of Bukkaraya, the king of Vijayanagara 
now lying in ruins, near Hampi on the banks of Tungabhadyra river, in the Bellary 
district. It was under the patronage of Bukka and Harihara that Sayana and his 
brother, Madhava, did all their literary work and inaugurated a period of great 
literary activity. 
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The most significant contribution of the period is the Vedartha prakasa. The 
onerous task of writing a lucid commentary on the Vedas was entrusted to Sayana. 
Sayana invited, a band of scholars who were experts in the different fields of 
the Veda, to come to Vijayanagara in order to work with him. It is not exactly 
known how many scholars assisted Sayana in this remarkable venture. It has 
been possible however, to gather a few names. Paficagni Madhava, son of 
Narayana, Narahari Somayaji, Narayana Vajapeyi, Pandari Diksita, Nagabharana, 
Viimana Bhatta and others assisted Sayana. It is learnt that Harihara IT gave, in 
the presence of Vidydranya, a copper plate to three scholars who were the 
promoters (pravartaka) in the matter of the commentaries on the four Vedas, 
{heir names being Narayana Vajapeyayajin, Narahari Somayajin and Pandan 
Diksita.”° 

This co-operative spirit and the high authority of the various authors who 
were content to subordinate their own identity for the sake of knowledge, reveal 
the greatness of their spiritual attainment. Sayana acknowledges his indebtedness 
to previous Acaryas and contemporaries like Hastamalaka, Gomati, Dhanuska 
Yajvan, Atmananda, Ravana Bhatta, Bhaskara, Harisvamin, Skandasyamin, 
Bhavasvamin, Haradatta, Vehkata Madhava, Govindasvamin, Udgitacarya, 
Bharatasvamin, Mahisa, Narayana, Kapardasvamin and Uvata.”! 

This literary monument testifies also to the fact that though no complete 
commentary on the entire Veda was available, the Vedic tradition was kept in all 
parts of the country down to the fourteenth century, inspite of the repeated 
invasions of foreigners. This commentary strengthened the earlier Vedic tradition 
and made it possible for all students of the Veda to understand its intricacies. 
The Vedas and Brahamanas commented upon by Sayana are :- 


l. Taittiriya Samhita (Krsna Yajur-veda) 
2.  Taittirrya’ Brahmana 

3.  Taittiriya Aranyaka 

4.  Rksamhita 

an Aitareya Brahmana 

6.  Aitareya Aranyaka 

7. Sama Samhita 

8.  Paficaviméa or Tandyamaha Brahmana 
9.  Sadvimsa Brahmana 

10.  Samavidhana Brahmana 

ll. Arseya Brahmana 

12. Devatadhyaya 

13. Upanisad Brahmana 

14. Sambhitopanisad Brahmana 
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15. Vamsa Brahmana 

16. Kanvasamhita (Sukla Yajurveda) 
17. Atharva Samhita and 

8. Satapatha Brahmana. 

The works | to 16 were composed in the reign of Bukka. The last two namely 
Atharva Samhita and Satapatha Brabmana were composed in the reign of 
Harihara II.” 

Sdyana has written an elaborate introduction (bhumika) in a simple and forceful 
prose to his commentaries on the Sambhitas. In these introductory sections he 
discusses many points related to Vedic. interpretation. Sayana is also credited 
with the authorship of the Yajnatantra sudhanidhi which deals with the Vedic 
sacrificial rituals. It was written in the reign of Harihara II. Caundapacarya 
(14404 c.A.D.) also composed a book of Vedic ritual called Prayogaratnamala or 
Apastambha-Adhvara-Tantra- Vyakhya which deals with the Apastambha system. 

The Rgveda as the most ancient literary monument of the Aryan race, is the 
most authoritative source of the religion, philosophy and poetry. For acquiring 
a knowledge of the history of Indian religion, philosophy and poetry its study is 
most essential. No investigation into the nature and origin of the gods of Hindu 
theology, is possible without the help of the Rgveda. The following are the 
major schools of Vedic interpretation:~ 
Nairukta school 
. Aitihasika school 
Yajnika school 
Naidana school 
Parivrajaka school 
. Adhidaivata school 
. Akhyana school 
. Anti-vedic Scepticism and 
. Mimamsa school. 

Yajnika school of Vedic interpretation is directly related to the Brahmanic 

interpretation of the Vedas and it is considered as the most ancient one. In the 
“Brhaddevata it is referred to as ‘idhvaryava' school.** Yaska refers to the 
views of Yajnikas while determining the deity of the particular Vedic hymns.” 
He gives explanation of certain hymns according to the Yajnikas by describing 
itas iti adhiyajiam. + 
Yajnika method of interpreting hymns is entirely different from those of the 
Natruktas and the Aitihasikas. Their's is the liturgical interpretation, wherem an 
attempt 1s made to explain the hymns in harmony with the existing ceremonials. 
fach hymn (mantra) or each word should be explained, according 1o this view, 
in terms of rituals or ritualistic implements. Sayana has followed this method of 
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interpreting the hymns in his commentaries. Sayana occupies a very prominent 
place in the history of Vedic studies in general and Rgvedic studies in particular. 
His Vedartha Prakasa, which also contains a very scholarly introduction, is a 
voluminous commentary on the Rgveda Samhita. 

In his commentary Sayana explains each word of the text, pointing ‘out all 
grammatical and accentual peculiarities. He explains the liturgical application 
of each hymn besides giving etymology of difficult and new words. No word 
has been left unexplained by him, howsoever obscure it may be. To Sayana the 
Rgveda along with all other canonical works was a sacred book and every word 
of it was sacred. He expresses the view that the Vedas are mainly meant for 
application to ritualistic ceremonies, and throughout his work he maintains the 
theological bias. At the beginning of every hymn, before commencing to explain 
the actual text, he first mentions the nukramani and the Brhaddevata in support 
of his statement. Very often he quotes passages from the Brahmanas and the 
Aranyakas. He has cited passages from the Nirukta beginning with the remark: 
atra niruktam. 

Sdyana has performed a Herculean task in the field of Vedic exegesis by 
writing commentaries on almost all the Vedic texts. The works of Sayana rendered 
a great help to the modern scholars of the occident as well as of the orient to 
enter into the threshold of Vedic studies, because Sayana's was the only known 
commentary, when Vedic studies began in the western countries. Max Muller 
las expressed his indebtedness to the great commentary of Sayana. Max Muller 
observes in his preface to his Vedic hymns: " It is well-known to them who 
have followed my literary publications that J never entertained any exaggerated 
opinion as to the value of the traditional interpretation of the Veda, handed 
down in the theological schools of India and preserved to us in the great 
commentary of Sayana. More than twenty years ago, when it required more 
courage to speak out than now, I expressed my opinion on that subject in no 
ambiguous language and was blamed for it by some of them who now speak of 
Sayana as a mere drag, in the progress of Vedic scholarship. Even a drag, 
however, is sometimes more conductve to the safe advancement of learning 
than a whip; and those who recollect the history of Vedic scholarship durmg the 
last five and twenty years know best that with all its faults and weakness, Sayana's 
commentary was a sine qua non for a scholarly study of the Rgveda. 1 do not 
wonder that others who have more recently entered on that study are inclined to 
speak disparagingly of the scholastic interpretation of Sayana. They hardly 
know how much we all owe to his guidance in effecting our first entry into this 
fortress of Vedic language and Vedic religion, and how much even they, without 
being aware of it, are indebted to that Indian Eustathius. I do not withdraw an 
opinion which I expressed many years ago and for which I was much blamed at 
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the time that Sayana in many cases teaches us how the Veda ought not to be, 
rather than how it ought to be understood. But, for all that, who does not know 
how much assistance may be derived from a first translation, even though it is 
imperfect, nay, how often the very mistakes of our predecessors help us in 
finding the right track? If now we can walk without Sayana, (J doubt this very 
inuch even today) we ought to bear in mind that five and twenty years ago, we 
could not bave made even our first steps, we could never at least have gained a 
firm footing without his leading strings. If, therefore, we can now see further 
than he could, let us not forget that we are standing on his shoulders." *° 

It appears that to enkindle fire and offer oblations in it to all gods, so that 
they might be pleased with the worshippers and might give in return all the 
blessings which the worshippers desired, was the religion of Vedic Aryans. This 
concept of religion has got frequent expression in good many passages of the 
Reveda. It is said: "Being duly enkindled after ancient religion, Agni, desired 
by all flame-haired, oil-clad, purifying and skilled in sacrifice, is balmed with 
unguents to bring the gods for worship."”’ 

According to Sayana, here Dharma implies the sense of Agni, because the 
latter supports the sacrifice, or it may imply the sense of sacrifice itself, for, the 
latter is a means to perform dharma. In another stanza * it is said "whoever the 
priest, before the more skilled in sacrifice, seated at two places and well-doer 
with his power, has performed religion, O all-knowing Agni, after his religion, 
worship the gods and put our sacrifice where gods may taste it. The inspired 
ones give precious things to Vaigvanara, of great might, in sacrifices that he 
may go ona good path. For, the immortal Agni serves the gods, therefore, none 
can blame the eternal Dharma”. Here Sayana takes sanata dharmani to mean 
elernal sacrifices. 

Again it is said "O Agni, victor of thousand, when enkindled, thou being 
laud worthy envoy, cherishest the Dharma.” Here too, Sayana takes Dharma to 
mean sacrifice. Sacrifice may be deemed as a result of religious consciousness 
through which religion gets its shape in society. It is a means to propitiate or 
please gods to attain all happiness in this world and the world hereafter. Thus, 
in short, we can say that Rgvedic religion is the worship of gods and this view is 
ably supported by Sayana in his commentary. 

As mentioned earlier Sayana considered each and every word of the Veda as 
sacred. Naturally he could not entertain the idea of applying the rules of higher 
criticism to it, which were admissible only in the case of human composition. 
After reading the commentary of Sayana one comes to the conclusion that no 
living tradition relating to Vedic exegesis existed in the time of Sayana. When 
a word its obscure, he generally proposes more than one explanation, without 
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showing his preference for any one of them. Sayana resorts to curious methods 
in cases of difficulty, for example in such cases he connects a verb with a 
subject without agreement in point of person or number.*° 

Many times he takes the advantage of the concept that a root can have more 
(han one meaning: Dhatinamanekarthatva. Sayana explains words in an isolated 
manner and he does not care to see whether the particular meaning which he 
assigns to the word in the particular passage holds good in other similar passages 
where the. word occurs in a similar context.*! Like Yaska, he depends mainly on 
etymological derivations. Sayana was very much influenced by the puranic 
ideas and his interpretation of the Vedic myths is based on them. While explaining 
the occasion of certain hymns, Sayana quotes legends which are absolutely 
incongruous with the spirit of the Rgveda. 

It seems that the meaning of the hymns was altogether foregotten or most 
completely misunderstood in later times. One instance to illustrate this point 
may be cited here. The Rgvedic Hymn X.12] begins with Hiranyagarbhah 
samavartatagre and the refrain of every verse is Kasmai devaya havisa vidhema, 
which literally translated, should mean, what god should we worship, with an 
offering or oblation? In his introduction to this hymn Sayana says 
Kasabdabhideyah prajapatirdevata. As mentioned earlier according to Sayana 
every hymn, nay, every verse, having reference to a sacrifice, must have a 
deity. In accordance with that concept Sayana exalts the interrogative pronoun 
itself to the rank of a deity and acknowledges a god ‘ka’ or 'Who'. In his 
commentary he remarks: "Atra kimsabdo nirijiatasvarupatvat Prajapatau vartate/ 
Yadva srstyartham kamayati iti kah/ Yadva kam sukham tadrupa tvaka ityucyate/ 
Athava indrena prstah prajapatirmadiyam mahatvam tubhyam pradaya aham 
kah kidrsah svamityuktavan/ Sa indrah pratyuce yadidam bravisi aham kah 
syamiti tadeva tvam bhaveti / atah karanatka iti prajapatirakhyayate/". Thus 
Sdyana gives four different explanations. Sayana's interpretation fails to explain 
the proper character of the hymn and the deep longing of the poet for the 
unknown God. The concept that all the Vedic hymns were composed simply 
for the sake of sacrifices and that all interpretations must bring out the sacrificial 
acis has vitiated the whole system of interpretation attempted by Sayana. He 
could have been justified perhaps, had he applied this principle only to the 
purely sacrificial hymns, particularly to those which are found in the Sambhitas 
of the Simaveda and the Yajurveda.” 

These are the defects pointed out in the commentaries of Sayana from the 
modern critical stand-point. But as pointed out by Max Muller one must imagine 
what the condition of Vedic scholarship would have been to-day, without Sayana's 
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commentary. Then only one will realise the importance of his commentary. A 
positive worth 1s discovered in Sayana's commentaries by renowned Vedic 
scholars like Pischel and Geldner. In many cases it is only Sayana who gives the 
right meaning of a word or a passage. One instance may be cited here to illustrate 
{he truth of this. Roth says that all the Indian commentators explain the word 
'Purisa' as water whereas, the word really must mean quite the opposite, i.e., 
‘and'.“ In many places where this word occurs Sayana explains it as ‘Udaka' 
(water); Purisam udakam he tadvantah.“ But while explaning this word which 
occurs in the Rgveda (X.22.21) Sayana explains the word Purisat as purakat 
mandalat, thereby giving the original meaning of the word. Purisa means 'corb, 
circle' and it has been used there to denote region, domain lands, earth just like 
the word 'mandala'. While explaining this word occurring in the Tattariya Samhita 
(IV.3.1), Sayana says: Purisa sabdena nadyadigatah sikata ucyante. Sayana 
mentions several schools, and works from which he derived support for his 
interpretation of the Veda. He has taken the help from Bhattabhaskaramisra, 
Skandasvamin and Kapardisvamin. He also refers to Nirukta, Aitihasikah, 
Pauranikah, Sabdikah, Sampradayavidah, Atmavidah and Vrddhasasanam.* 

Nature, working through her various phenomena, is the animating, or 
activating principle of all things. In the Rgveda it is said: 'Who has beheld the 
first being-born with whom the boneless supports the bony? Where is the life, 
the blood and soul of earth? Who may approach the man who knows to ask 
it?** What does the expression mean that "Boneless supports the bony?! 

According to Sayana, here anastha, i.e., boneless is prakrti, of the Sankhya 
and maya of the vedanta??? According to Hillebrandt, boneless one is the Sun 
and the bony the Moon.** Max Muller takes ‘he who has bones' as to mean 
which has assumed consistency and form, the visible as opposed to that which 
has no bones, no forms, no body, the invisible.*° Commenting on the word 
'anastha, Griffith writes,*° The boneless or unsubstantial, is prakrti, nature, the 
original source of the substantial that is, the material and visible world. From 
this 1t appears that to the Vedic seers nature was the power underlying all the 
phenomena of physical world, the power by which all objects of the World are 
regulated. It is the blood, the life and spirit of things. We owe this interpretation 
to Siyana mainly. This conception of nature of the Vedic seers gave birth to 
philosophy in post-vedic era. In the Sankhya system, one of the post- Vedic 
philosophic schools of India, nature has retained its prominent place. According 
lo the system prakrti, i.e., nature is the first cause of the universe and is eternal. 
Vedintins took prakrti as maya an illusion. It has no existence of its own. 
Bhagavad Gita*! also refers to the eternity of prakrti. 

Madhva, the founder of the Dvaitavedanta school of Philosophy has striven 
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io raise the Rgveda to great philosophical dignity by the side of the other source- 
books of Indian philosophy, by quoting from it, off and on, in his interpretation 
of the Bhagavad Gita, Upanisads and the Brahma Sutras. in order to bring out 
its hidden philosophical content he also wrote a separate commentary on a portion 
of the Rgveda. Madhva considers the whole of the Rgveda and for that matter, 
the Vedas as a whole as an essentially theosophic document. He finds support 
for his point of view in the words of the Bhagavad Gita, * the Kathopanisad “ 
and the Bhagavata.“4 

Among the great establishers of the system of Vedanta philosophy, Madhva 
was the first and the only one who thought it fit to compose a commentary on 
the oldest representative of Vedic literature: the Rgveda. According to Madhva 
there is as much philosophy in the Vedas as there is in the Upanisads. He discards 
the popular view that the Vedas only sing the praises of gods and are merely 
made up of hymns to be addressed to them at various sacrifices. Of course 
Madhva accepts that the Vedas do serve this purpose, but he contends that they 
have a higher aim also, namely, to convey the knowledge of the one Supreme 
Being. According to him the most fundamental object of the Vedas is to convey 
the knowledge of Brahman and this is done by the Vedas in all their parts, without 
exception or distinction. 

Thus according to him Vedas admit three-fold interpretations namely (1) all 
the hymns praise gods and goddesses, (2) all the hymns are applied in numerous 
sacrifices, and (3) all the hymns convey the knowledge of Brahman. Madhva 
illustrates this point with reference to some forty Suktas of the first mandala of 
the Reveda. Madhva has selected hymns praising particular forms of the Supreme 
in the powers and forces of nature to demonstrate his point of view. The reason 
for their selection is that they are easily susceptible to such higher attunement 
with the one than other parts of the Vedic literature.” 

Madhva's threefold interpretation of the Vedas is based on the historical 
(naturalistic), mystic and transcendental stand-points. The first one agrees more 
or less with the interpretation of Sayana and the modern scholars. This is related 
to the physical forces and to the gods assocrated with their workings. The second 
or mystic line of interpretation interprets such hymns in terms of particular forms 
of Brahman (or its powers) presiding over the rites and their ingredients and the 
deity in question called by these very names. In this interpretation, the epithets 
used are shown to refer to the Antaryamin aspect of Brahman. The third or 
Adhyatma interpretation pertains to the details of metaphysical between the Jiva 
and Brahman. Three lines of interpretation given by Madhva may be illustrated 
with reference to the first hymn of the Rgveda; Agnimife purohitam: In the 
outward sacrifice, Fire is the first to be worshipped. The Supreme Being 
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immanent in fire is next glorified under the same name and the epithets applied 
to the Fire-god (Agni). Finally, in the realm of the inward sacrifice of Jnana 
(atmajijana) the supreme is praised as the author of the right kind of 
rapprochement between the senses and one's external environment and 
experiences which are 'offered' as sacrificial offering in the consuming fire 
of atmajfana. 

The Supreme here is interpreted as the Karta or sacrificer. He is the consuming 
fire of external reality of bondage in the flames of the transcendental intellect. 
Madhva works out these and other details of interpretation on the basis of 
claborate grammatical and philosophical sanctions and intricate word-symbolisms 
of a highly technical nature. 

Madhva's approach to the science of Vedic interpretation is designed to meet 
the spiritual needs of humanity. It is broad-based enough to accommodate the 
purely ritualistic and 'adhidaiva’ interpretation of Sayana and the modern 
scholars. 

Though the philosophic line of interpretation is alluded to, occasionally, in 
the older traditional commentaries, there was no systematic attempt at its 
elaboration till the days of Madhva. He was undoubtedly the yponeer of this 
movement. It may be mentioned here that Maryla Falk Nasbrought to light the 
presence in the hymns of the Rg and Atharva Vedas, a well-developed theory 
and practice of Yoga philosophy. He has gathered these data from various 
hymns of the first and tenth mandala such as I, 169; 189; 164; and X, 177; 189.4° 
The traditional Visistadvaita scholar D.T. Tatachdrya has tried to give a better 
philosophical status to the Rgveda than has been accorded by the Purva- 
mumiamsakas and by the Vedantic schools of Sankara and Ramanyja. 

In his concluding remarks he completely vindicates the principle of 
philosophical interpretation applied by Madhva to the hymns of the Rgveda. 
He observes: "The Rgveda has the idea of Brahman underlying it. If we apply 
to the Rks and hymns of this Veda, the principles of interpretation enunciated 
and employed by Badarayana in determining the passages of the Upanisads, as 
incaning Brahman, we cannot escape the conclusion that this Veda is as much 
concerned with the Brahman as the Upanisads".*’ 

According to Madhva even the distinction of the Veda as Karma and Jiana 
kandas is, to a large extent, superficial and misleading. He holds the view that 
even the Karma-kanda is capable of being interpreted in terms of the highest 
wisdom of Brahman, by the initiate. The popular distinction is one of convenience 
and adopted for practical reasons.“* Since all persons are not equally endowed 
with the highest spiritual light and capacity to rise to the highest sense of Scripture, 
the distinction of Karma and Jnana-kandas has a place in the scheme of things. 
But, it is in truth, only a means to an end. 
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B.N.K. Sharma brings out, in a nutshell, the theosophic teaching of the Vedas, 
according to Madhva in the following lines, "True Wisdom can be attained only 
when one rises to the level of direct attunement of the entire sacred literature 
including the mantra and Brahmana portions, of course, within the limits of 
one's capacity, with the Supreme Being after purifying oneself by going through 
the disciplinary schemes laid down in the Kanna-kanda and discharging one's 
obligations, social and religious, which it entails on him, in a spirit of prayer, 
devotion and dedication to the Supreme."” 

Handsome tributes have been paid to Madhva and his commentators, for this 
new lead in Vedic interpretation, in the new edition of the Rgveda Samhita 
published by the Aurobindo Ashram, Pondicherry. It may be noted here that Sri 
Aurobindo has carried the ancient traditon of Vedic interpretation to the utmost 
limit and achieved remarkable results at it. 

Almost every Sukta of the Rgveda consists of two groups of mantras. The 
first group of mantras, being descriptive in nature, describes the nature and 
office of the deity to whom it is addressed. The second group of mantras 
expresses the request of the seers or worshippers before the deity to grant every 
kind of boon that can make the worshipper happy. Mythology is the central 
theme of the first group of the mantras. The myths of the Rgveda are simple 
and direct, and reflect clearly the actual phenomena of nature. Mythology is 
rather a poetic device which the Rgvedic seers had invented to express their 
religio-aesthetic consciousness in the presence of nature. Various theories have 
been propounded by the scholars to ascertain the particular phenomenon which 
a Vedic God originally represented. 

_ A description of struggle between the lightning and cloud is noticed in Rgveda 
|.32. On this hymn Wilson comments: "In this and subsequent Suktas we have 
an ample elucidation of the original purport of the legend of Indra's slaying 
Vrtra, converted by the puranic writers into a literal contest between Indra and 
an Asura, or chief of the Asuras, from what in the Vedas is merely an allegorical 
narrative of the production of rain. Vrtra sometimes also named ‘Ahi’ which is 
nothing more than the accumulation of vapour, condensed or figuratively shut 
up in, or obstructed by, a cloud. Indra, with his thunderbolt, or atmospheric or 
electrical influence, divides the aggregated mass, and vent is given to the rain 
which then descends upon the earth." 

The Rgveda mentions the various features of the Indra-Vrtra fight. In a verse 
it is said; Indra slew Vrtra, broke the castles, made a channel for the rivers, 
picrced the mountain and delivered over the cows to his friends.*' These five 
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incidents are but descriptions of one and the same phenomenon in different 
words. They can be called mythological synonyms. s 

The Nairuktas were the first to make a study of the myths and the nature of 
the Vedic Gods. They put forward a naturalistic interpretation and expressed 
iheir views on what particular phenomenon of nature a god represented. Relying 
on the naturalistic interpretation of the Nairuktas, with certain modifications, 
modern scholars have proposed many theories to explain the myths connected 
with the Vedic gods. 

According to Nirukta (II.15) the credit of suggesting the storm-theory must 
be given to the school of the Nairuktas. According to this storm theory, Vrtra is 
the malignant, evil spirit, viz., the cloud which has held fast the waters towards 
the end of the summer and the advent of the rainy season and Indra is none but 
the god of rain, who pierces through the cloud and causes the waters to flow 
forth and come down in showers. In this interpretation the parvata or girl into 
which the waters were confined has to be understood as a cloud. 

In Nirukta II.16. Yaska refers to the opinions of various former schools 
regarding the meaning of the word Vrtra: 

tatko Vrtrah megha iti nairuktah tvastro’ sura ityaitihasikah | 
apam ca jyotisasca misribhavakarmano varsakarma jayate | 
tatra Upamarthena yuddhavarnah bhavanti | 

ahivattu khalu mantravarnah brahmanavadasca | 

vivrddhya Sarirasya srotamsi nivarayam cakara | 
fasminmahate prasasyandire apah |/ 

Who is Vrtra? 'A cloud' say the etymologists (nairuktah), ‘An Asura, son of 
Tvastr say the story tellers (aitihasikah), the fall of rain arises from the mingling 
of the waters and of lightning. This is figuratively depicted as a conflict. The 
hymns and Brahmanas describe Vrtra as a serpent: by the expansion of his 
body. he blocked up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters flowed 
forth. 

Hillebrandt °* has proposed the vernal theory to explain the original nature 
of the Gods and the legends associated with them. He tries to explain certain 
Vedic myths in the light of the trrumph of spring over snow and water. According 
to this theory, Indra is the Sun of spring or summer season. The frozen winter is 
the demon Vrtra. He encompasses the waters with snow and does not allow 
them to flow forth. The waters released by Indra after killing the dragon are 
those of the rivers and mountain-streams. In winter, waters of the rivers are 
frozen. When the rivers are at their lowest level, the winter-monster, viz., Vrtra 
is said to hold them captive on the heights of glacier mountains. Indra is the 
spring or summer Sun, who frees them from the clutches of the winter-dragon. 
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The Arctic theory is an innovation of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, arising out of a 
sense of inadequacy of the earlier theories to explain the Vedic myths. The 
theory was originally propounded to determine the original home of the Aryans, 
but it also explains some of the Vedic myths. The Indra-Vrtra legend is the story 
of the conquest of light over darkness.** 

V.A.Gadgil has proposed a new interpretation of the conflict between Indra 
and Vrtra. This attempt may be named as the 'Tejas and Tamas' theory. In his 
opinion Indra is the representative of the highest aspect of nature. Indra-Vrtra 
fight represents the conflict in nature. Gadgil says: "It is needless to say that the 
greatest conflict in nature on the physical side is that between Tejas and Tamas 
representing also the forces of good and evil respectively on moral side. The 
whole of the Aryan culture bears an eloquent testimony to this fact in so far as 
it refers to this conflict in some form or other and to the ultimate victory of the 
forces of good physically represented by Tejas over those of evil represented 
by Tamas.*4 

Madhva gives a philosophical interpretation of this episode. According to 
him Vrtra represents the concentrated essence of “ignorance” (Ajnana), 
figuratively described as “cloud”, a "serpent” (ahi) or a "mountain" (adri). 
{ndra is the Supreme Being who slays this demon of ignorance, with his weapon 
of Vajra, 1.e., true knowledge and confers lasting benefit on the cows (individual 
selves} which have been imprisoned by the power of ignorance. Ignorance 
falls vanquished in the fight sundered of its hands and feet.° That is to say, put 
out of court, by reason and revelation.** In his commentary on the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, Madhva has similarly given a philosophical explanation of the Ratr: 
Sukta.*? 

Vedic scholarship has taken wonderful strides. Scholars have boldly broken 
the bonds of language and tradition and discovered in the hymns of the Vedas 
hidden mysteries of the physical, psychological and biological cross sections of 
reality. 

In the commentary of Madhva we have some interesting observations on the 
evolution of the present text of the Rgveda, the scheme of its Reis, its deities 
and the metres of hymns. Madhva presupposes three redactions of the Reveda 
Samhita. The first is that of Milaveda when the hymns, were yet in a floating 
stage. This corresponds to the stage mentioned in the Taittiriya Samhita: Vagdhi 
avyakrtasit tamindro madhye vakramya vyakarot.* The second stage is that 
of Upavedas or proto-Vedas when the floating materials came to be arranged 
into three groups; the proto Rk, proto-Yajus and proto-Saman. The third stage 
is represented by the present texts constituted by Vyasa from the texts of the 
second stage. It is very interesting to note that besides recognizing these three 
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Stages of Vedic redaction, Madhva also considers that certain passages have 
already been displaced from their original contexts, while passing through 
various redactions; while a few have been lost. He points out that Sunassepa is 
credited with the composition of hundred Rks in the first Mandala. But only 97 
Rks attributed to him are found in the first Mandala and the rest are found 
distributed between fourth and fifth mandalas.*? 

Madhya's commentary is full of valuable materials for the study of the science 
of meaning with reference to the Sanskrit language and its grammatical structure. 
He does not expressively quote or criticize the interpretations of earlier Vedic 
commentators. 

Madhya's commentary was commented by Jaya Tirtha (fourteenth century 
A.D.), which was further commented upon by a host of later writers of the 
Dvaita school of Vedanta. Prominent among these sub-commentaries are: 
Mantrarthamanyjari of Raghavendra, Rgarlhnoddhara of Srinivasa, Prakagéa of 
Satyanatha, Vivrti of Pandurangi KeSava Bhattaraka and Tippanis of Chalari 
Rimacandra Bhiksu and Arogya Hari. 

Probably the interpretational tradition preserved in earlier commentaries and 
treatises on Vedic interpretation were absorbed in the great commentary of Sayana 
and therefore the manuscripts of these are lost to us. As mentioned earlier 
Caundapacarya wrote Prayogaratnamala dealing with sacrifices according to 
Apastamba Sakha. Nighantuvyakbya of Devaraja is a learned exposition of 
Nirukta. Kramadipika of Narahari explains the phonetic peculiarities in 
Kraimapatha. Sambhitasitra of Puttibhatta, Sarvasammata Siksa of Maficibhatta 
cic., are some of the small but useful treatises helpful for Vedic studies 
contributed by the writers from Karnataka. 
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CHAPTER V 
WORKS ON THE EPICS 


The Ramayana and the Mahabharata, the two great epics of Sanskrit literature, 
are highly remarkable contributions. It can never be denied that the literature of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata as a whole has been a perennial source of inspiration 
to later poets. It is difficult to find a poet of a later age who has not been influenced 
by the two great epics in one form or other. The Ramayana from time immemorial, 
has been the mainspring of inspiration and encouragement to all readers and listeners 
of the recital of the epic. 

Winternitz says that the Ramayana is a true popular epic, just like the Mahabharata, 
because, like the latter, it has become the property of the whole Indian people and, 
scarcely any other poem in the entire literature of the world, has influenced the 
thought and poetry of a nation for centuries.' 

Valmiki was the path-maker for the honeyed expression of poetry, as Bhoja 
says in his Ramayana Campu (1.8): Madhumaya bhanitindm margadarsi maharsih. 
Modern historians of Sanskrit literature also express the same opinion. 
A.B. Keith says, “Imitation in detail of the Ramayana is frequent and patent and 
its language and verse technique deeply affected the whole of the history of 
the Kavya." ” 

Jacobi says that the technique of poetry with regard to delineation, language 
and metre, which was brought to completion by Valmiki, became the standard 
for the epic poetry of later times.* From the Ramayana were born the ideas, 
concepts and devices of the art of the poets. Later poets drew deeply upon it 
for their themes. The Ramdyana and the Mahabharata had also become part of the 
discipline and education of young princes. Kautilya warns them in the section 
on control of senses (1.6.8) not to follow the exampie of Ravana aud Duryodhana 
and go to rum: manad ravanah paradaranaprayacchan duryodhano rajyamsam 
ca. 

It is very interesting to study the influence and inspiration provided by Valmila 
for the classical poets and the influence of his work on classical Sanskrit literature, 
the poems and the plays, Kavyas and Natakas. The ideal of the Sanskrit heroic 
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poem and play, the Mahakadvya and Nataka, is to present in the hero of the work 
a sublime personality of exalted character and ennobling qualities, such as Rama 
was as depicted by Valmiki. Two dramatists namely Murari and Jayadeva, in the 
prologues of their plays on Rama, the Anargaraghava (1.9) and the 
Prasannaraghava (1.12), asked the question: 'wherefore this taking up of Rama 
as the theme again and again? And answered with the counter-question: where 
else could poets get a hero endowed with such qualities and how else could their 
literary gifts fulfil themselves than by dwelling on such a character?! 

It is not only the Rama-Kavya but all Kavyas derive the material and method 
from the Ramayana. Asvaghosa and Kalidasa are the greatest admirers and 
followers of Valmiki. A later poet, Utpreksavallabha, says in his poem, the 
Bhiksatana kavya (1.5), that two poets stand supreme, Valmiki the first of poets 
and Kalidasa who treads his path with ease and grace; let other poets flourish or 
not, I have not taken any effort to dip into them: 

valmikirastu vijayi sa kavih puranab 
tasyanusarasaralah sa ca kalidasah | 
anye bhavantu kavayo jayino' tha ma va 
yesam krtah krtisu naiva mayavagahah || 

What is most popular in Karnataka, as also in other parts, is the daily parayana 
of the Valmiki Ramayana, Srimad Ramayana as it is referred to. It is an act of 
piety. At the end of such Parayama, there is a celebration ending in the Rama 
Pattabhiseka and feeding of guests. The bright Navami day in Caitra each year, 
the day of Rama's birth is celebrated in many temples and homes. Weeks and 
fortnights are devoted to recitals and other cultural activities at this time. 

Because of this practice of the daily reading, Parayana, of the Ramayana, not 
only the professional exponents of the epic but also large numbers of individuals 
know Valmiki by heart and can repeat off-hand many of the important verses and 
even large chunks of the text from contexts forming the highlights of Valmiki. The 
importance of the South Indian text has been noted by the authors of the critical 
edition of the Ramayana who say, "A comparative study of 'N' and 'S' clearly 
shows that 'S' has generally preserved the text of 'R' in an original or older 
form." ¢ 

Isvara Diksita who wrote two commentaries on the Ramayana at the instance 
of Krgnadevaraya is said to have amazed the king by reciting all the Kandas of 
the Ramayana in twenty-four hours. 

A study of the Ramayana in Sanskrit literature would include the commentaries 
written upon it. The Ramayana commentaries arose later than even the commentaries 
on the Mahdkavyas. Although the Ramayana has been in vogue in all parts of 
the country, and has three well-known recensions assignable to the North-West, 
East and the South, commentaries have not been numerous nor have they come 
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forth from all parts of the country. Seven or eight commentaries are from 
different parts of North India. The rest of the commentators had all been from 
South India. Kamataka kings, as seen from their inscriptions, made endowments 
for the public reading and exposition of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. 

{vara Diksita composed two commentaries on the Ramayana at the instance 
of Krsnadevaraya, and of these, one is said to be short and another elaborate. 
Vaidyanatha Diksita composed a commentary on the Ramayana: called 
Ramayanadipika. Satyadharmatirtha's gloss on the Ramayana is designated as 
Ramayanatippani. Sangraha Ramayana by Narayanapandita is an epitome of 
the Ramayana as summarised by Madhva in his Tatparya Nimaya. 

Mahakavyas, dramas, Citra-kavyas, Campu-kavyas have been composed with 
their subject-matter derived from the stories of the two epics.° 

The Mahabharata and the Ramayana have wielded immense influence on 
the general mass and literary figures for a long time. The two popular epics 
have considerably influenced the mass in giving moral lessons. In course of 
time, spoken and written languages of the epic period underwent complete 
transformation, for which it became impossible for the general reader to follow 
the epic language. So learned people interested in keeping up the popularity of 
the epics left no stone unturned to translate them in all provincial languages.’ 
People having no free access to the original epics have thus secured good 
opportunities to relish the sweetness of the epic poems in their own language. 

One fact that shows up invariably in the Jaina version ~— at least in the 
Kannada country — is that the Jaina-kathas are an attempt at a rational 
reinterpretation of the Valmiki version, making all the Vanaras and the Raksasas 
as Vidyadharas and Jains.* 

In Karnataka until the fourteenth - f ifteenth century, no great poetic work bearing 
on the entire orthodox story is available. The Rahganatha, the Adbhuta and the 
Ananda versions are full of fancy and much distortion and translation of Ramayana 
episodes of Sanskrit and Prakrit works.’ ; 

The story of the Ramayana in Sanskrit literature does not stop with Valmiki's 
work and the poems and plays based on it. In the wake of the rise of different 
schools of philosophy and religion and the growth of Bhakti towards Rama as God, 
a class of works rose bearing the name Ramayana and dealing with Rama as God- 
head and oriented to the treatment of the story and the character of Rama and Sita 
to different philosophical and religious approaches. 

The Ramayana also figured along with the Mahabharata in a class of poems 
called Dvisandhdna in which two stories were told in the same poem through the 
double entendre slesa. Dandin, Dhanafijaya and Kaviraja were the pioneers in 
this class of poems. 
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From fifteenth to sixteenth centuries onwards, a form of literature and 
dance known as Yaksagana has used different episodes of the Ramayana for 
dramatic presentation with song and dance. Musical and Harikatha recitals are 
based on either single or a series of the Ramavatara kathas. 

The permeation of the influence of the Ramayana is also borne out by 
references to it in the inscriptions in Sanskrit and Prakrit. The kings were always 
compared to Rama, as well as to other Rajarsis, many of the kings, particularly 
in the South, took titles after Rama, the exemplary ruler and successful watrior, 
the Vira Raghava, Kodanda Rama and Jaya Rama. 

"Thousands and thousands of masters of speech may draw from the resources of 
poetry; they are stil] inexhaustible like the immense resources of nature,” says 
Anandavardhana in his Dhyanydloka (IV. 9): Vacaspatisahasranam sahasrairapi 
yatnatah nibaddhapi ksayam naiti prakrtir jagatamiva. This is absolutely true 
since there is no poet who has not saluted in a worthy manner Valmiki, the first 
poet, and has not freely drawn from his ideas and sometimes even whole lines 
from his verses which add grace and colour to even the very best poetry. Poets 
who have composed the prasastis of great kings in India have been no exception. 
From the earliest times the inscriptions in India breathe the fragrance of the 
sweet poetry of Valmiki. The exploits of Rama have been the ideal for the great 
kings of yore, who have meticulously followed the Dharma established by 
Rama who was the very embodiment of Dharma itself. Like inscriptions, tegends 
on coms have also been inspired by the prowess of Rama, his heroic exploits. 

When eminent poets like Kalidasa and Bhavabhiti were proud of their 
indebtedness to Valmiki, it is no wonder that lesser writers freely drew their 
inspiration from his compositions. 

On the Mahakuta pillar, a line of the inscription of Mahgalega reads: samudra 
iva gdmibhirah ksamaya prthivisamah "meaning, “deeply noble like the ocean 
and equal to the earth in the quality of forbearance", at once it reminds us of the 
lines of Valmiki describing Raima: 

samudra iva gambhirye dhairyena himavaniva 
visnuna sadrsgo virye somavat priyadarsanah 
kalagnisadrgah krodhe ksamaya prthivisamah ” 

(deeply noble like the ocean, like Himavan in courage, equal to Visnu in 
valour, pleasant in appearance like the moon, equal to the Fire of Deluge in 
anger and the earth in forbearance). 

Another line of the same inscription, Jyestha-Sresthaguna samudayodita pururana 
parakramankapriyah," is after the line in the Ramayana, jyestham sresthagunair 
yuktam priyam dasarathah sutam, ‘his eldest, possessed of excellent qualities 
and most beloved, DaSaratha....' 
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The model for Ravikirti's verse in the Aihole inscription of Pulakesi, the 
Western Calukyan emperor which graphically describes the battle, jalanidhir 
Iva vyoma vyomanah samo bhavad ambudhih, " meaning, the sky resembled 
the ocean and the ocean the sky is clearly Valmiki's famous verse : 

gaganam gagandakaram sagarah sagaropamah | 
ramaravanayor yuddham ramaravanayoriva™ | | 

the sky resembled the sky, and the ocean the ocean, as the battle between 
Rama and Ravana just resembled the very battle. 

The Mahabharata, as a vast storehouse of legends and myths of different 
lypes and a repository of Indian culture, has been a perennial source of 
inspiration to the later Indian writers in different fieids of literary activities. 

The general influence of the Mahabharata is wonderful indeed, but its literary 
influence on later literature is all the more astonishing. "The Mahabharata is the 
safest refuge for poets of all ages" — this 1s said by Sauti in the beginning of the 
epic. ” Mahabharata — Tataparya Nirnaya is a metrical epitome of the Mahabharata 
in 32 chapters (adhyayas) composed by Madhva. The Mahabharata was 
universally accepted as a great authority on philosophical matters. Philosophers 
like Sankara and Ramanuja had quoted frequently from it. Madhva claimed it 
as one of the greatest authorities of his system, next only to the Vedas. He 
quotes a verse from Skandapurana which brings out the greatness of the 
Mahabharata: 

tyajuh samatharvamsca bharatam paficaratrakam || 
mularamayanam caiva Sastramityabhidhiyate " |{ 

According to one verse the Mahabharata is called the fifth Veda but according 
io another verse it is more than a Veda : 

astadaga puranani dharmaSastrani sarvasah ! 
vedah sangastathaikatra bharatam catkatah sthitam ” || 

Madhva reads an esoteric and allegorical meaning into the epic kernel which 
has important bearing on the theology of his system. B.N.K.Sharma describes 
Madhva's epitome of the epic as an encyclopaedia of the religious and philosophical 
tenets of the Dvaita system and its theology.*? According to Madhva, the 
Mahabharata furnishes the key to the correct interpretation of the theosophy of 
the vedagastra, Bharatavyapadesena hyamnayarthasca darsitah.” Long before 
the time of Madhva, the great Epic had attained its present encyclopaedic character. 
It is to be noted here that the Mahabharata Tatparya Nirmaya of Madhva is the 
earliest datable running commentary on the Epic in Sanskrit. Madhva has dealt 
with the entire history of the Kauravas and Pandavas without omitting any of 
the major incidents. Therefore his work gains importance from the view-point 
of the textual criticism of the great Epic. Madhva himself says that he had 
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travelled extensively in search of manuscripts of the epic, collected a good 
number of them of various recensions and then fixed the standard text for 
himself to follow and comment on; 

Dese dése tathd granthan drstva caiva prthagvidhan. ** Madhva even 
complains that the text ofthe epic had, in most cases, been sadly mutilated beyond 
recognition or restoration. He accepts that numerous interpolations had crept in 
and says that, therefore, he has had to take all possible care, advice and guidance 
in establishing the correct and genuine text: 

kvacit granthan praksipanti kvacidantaritanapi | 
kuryuh kvacicca vyatyasam pramadatkvacidanyatha | | 
anucchinna ap! grantha vyakula iti sarvaSah | 
utsannah prayaSah sarve kotyamso' pi na vartate { 
kalavevam vyakulite nimayaya pracoditah |} 

B.N.K. Sharma feels that the editors of the critical edition of the Mahabharata 
(Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona) have really missed much valuable 
material for their work, in having utterly ignored the existence of such a work as 
this. According to him this work of Madhva ought to have been consulted at least as 
one of the testimonials. It should not have been passed over because of its religio- 
philosophical stand-point in epitomizing the epic.* 

Madhva accepts three different ways of approach to the interpretation of the 
Epic; the historical (astika), the moral (manu) and the metaphysical (Upartcara). 
He became the pioneer of the allegorical interpretation of the Epic. According 
to Madhva, the historical (astika) is the one normally associated with the actual 
Epic setting. The allegorical (manvadi ) is concerned with the warfare of the 
Kuru-pandavas, the external conflict between the forces of good and bad, on 
the moral plane. The metaphysical (Uparicara) is concerned with the Adhyatmic 
concepts found in the epic and it draws its inspiration mainly from those contexts 
which elaborate the nature of the Supreme.*5 The modern scholars treat this 
verse as referring to three different beginnings of the Mahabharata text. 

But C.V. Vaidya says that there is no verse beginning with Manu, in the 
Adiparva. He further says that the Astika, Manu and Uparicara chapters are not so 
widely separated from each other in the epic and hence it is pointless to recognise 
three different beginnings. The verse seems to have a symbolic meaning as suggested 
by Madhva. V.S.Sukthankar who was instrumental in bringing the critical 
editions of the Mahabharata made an attempt to probe the meaning of the 
Mahabharata.” According to him the epic admits three interpretations namely 
toundane, ethical and metaphysical. Sukthankar has paid a tribute to Madhva 
lor giving the lead into the Adhyatmic significance of the epic. The Mahabharata 
has always been regarded by ancient thinkers as an encyclopaedia of religion, 
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philosophy and ethics. Vaisampayana calls it Narayana-katha (the great story 
of Narayana). The historical narrative is considered by Madhva to allegorize 
the conflict between the forces of good and evil in life with God on the side of 
right and right triaumphing in the end. Madhva idealizes the character of Bhima 
and shows him to advantage as the greatest epic character next to Krsna. He 
calls him the chief instrument of divine will, in the epic: 

Bhabharaharane visnuh pradhanangam hi marutih’* 

Madhva reads an esoteric and allegorical meaning into the epic kernel, which 
he develops with great skill and philosophical suggestiveness, in the second 
chapter of his work. Thus Madhva becomes the pioneer of the allegorical 
interpretation of the Epic. Anandavardhana, one of the greatest poeticians of 
India in his Dhavanyaloka discusses the ultimate meaning of the Mahabharata. 
His discussion centres round the line Bhagavan Vasudevasca Kirtyate tra 
sanatanah (And the blessed eternal Vasudeva is praised herein) found in the 
Mahabharata. (1.1256), According to him the intended meaning, arrived at 
through suggestion, is that the deeds of the Pandavas, etc., which are recited in 
the Mahabharata, all end pathetically and are only a manifestation of cosmic 
ignorance and that the blessed Vasudeva whose form is the highest truth, is 
glorified there. "Therefore turn your minds devoutly to that revered, highest 
God alone. Do not set your hearts on the empty shapes of things and do not 
exclusively fix your thoughts on mere worldy virtues like political sagacity, 
enforcement of discipline, valour, etc." Anandavardhana says the word "and" 
(ca) helped by its suggestive power, is here clearly seen to suggest the following 
idea: "Take into account the hollowness of worldly existence" . The verses 
immediately following, such as "He indeed is the Truth", etc., are also seen to 
contain similar ideas. 

By completing his work at the end of the Mahabharata with the description 
of Krsna's genealogy (harivamsa), the poet-creator Krsnadvaipayana has made 
this hidden beautiful sense wonderfully patent. And because this hidden meaning 
impels us to great devotion for another truth, beyond the phenomenal world, all 
worldly activities assume a preluminary and vincible position as being fit to be 
ignored. The description of the exceptional power of gods, holy places, penance, 
etc., is only a means to attaining the highest Brahman, because the various 
particular gods and other things, i.e., holy places, penance, etc, are its 
manifestations. The description of the life of the Pandavas, etc., gives rise to 
vairagya (renunciation); Vairagya 1s at the base of Moksa (liberation), and 
Moksa is a means to attaining the blessed one, as has been principally shown in 
the Gitd, eic., and thus the description of the life of the Pandavas is indirectly a 
means of attaining the highest Brahman. By designations such as Vasudeva, 
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etc., is meant the highest Brahman, the abode of unlimited power, which is well- 
known in the Gita and other parts of the Mahabharata under the name of 
Vasudeva. This is proved by the fact that the name Vasudeva is qualified (in the 
quotation from the Mahabharata given above) by the adjective "eternal" which 
could not qualify an individual. 

Anandavardhana says that the appellation Vasudeva is used to denote other 
manifestations of Visnu in the Ramayana, etc. Didhiti commentary quotes the 
following verse from the Ramayana to support Anandavardhana's statement. 

yasyeyam vasudha krtsna vasudevasya dhimatah [ 
mahisi madhavasaisa sa eva bhagavan prabhuh | ° 

Anandavardhana says that the highest goal of man, namely Moksa, alone is 
intended in the Mahabharata as the most important of the goals of life. Because 
it is the very essence of the whole work, this meaning has been conveyed through 
suggestion, and not directly. For an essential idea, if it is revealed without directly 
stating it in so many words, carries a far greater beauty. It is well-known among the 
assemblies of the cultured and the learned that something which is highly prized 
should be revealed by suggestion and not in so many words. © 

The author of the Bhagavata in his criticism of the Bharata, says that in the 
great Epic, Vyasa has described "Pravrtti" (as pUrvapaksa) so much and so well, that 
man who is by nature attached to it has mistaken the purvapaksa itself for the 
"Siddhanta" Abhinavagupta's verse in his Gitarthasangraha expresses the same 
idea : 

dvaipayanena munina yadidam vyadhayi 

sastram sahasraSatasammitamatra moksah |{ 
pradhanyatah phalataya prathitastadanya - 
dharmadi tasya pariposayitum pranitam * Jf 

Anandavardhana says that the great sage Vyasa ends his work in such a way 
that it makes us feel melancholy by having the vrsnis and the Pandavas ali 
finish in a pathetic way. He says that this shows how his book puts emphasis on 
the creation of world-weariness (vairagya). Anandavardhana says that the moksa 
is primarily intended in the Mahabharata and this has been explained by 
commentators also. In this connection an interesting remark of Nilakantha on a 
verse of the Mahabharata may be cited here: Evam bharaté'pi 
dharmabrahmapratipadana eva paramatatparyami arthavadajdtamapi 
yudhisthtradivadvyavahartavyam na duryodhanadivadityagayenoktam. . . tatha ca 
sarvasmadapi granthatsaramevadeyamitarat tydjyamiti Sriiyate. * 

Asa matter of fact, the interest of the Mahabharata lies not in the main story but 
in its didactic aspect, which has been incorporated in subordinate narratives in the 
Epic. Actually war appears as the main topic only in four of the eighteen parvans 
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of the work. Though the epic ideals are tarnished by the blood-curdling scenes 
of war temporarily, yet the main purpose is to secure emancipation through the 
spirit of quietism and full-surrender to the will of God. 

In the Anukramanika-parvan section of this encyclopaedic work, we are 
reminded of evil effects of lust and avarice as well as of the final triumph of 
the good over evil and the imevitability of fate or the time factor (kala). This 
brings into relief the necessity of relying on the Supreme Being as being at the 
root of all good, expressed, in lines which have been drawn upon by 
Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka Chapter IV. It may be said in conclusion 
that Madhva is not alone in reading an esoteric and philosophical meaning into 
the epic kernel. He has the support of great commentators like Nilakantha, who 
commented on the Mahabharata, besides Anandavardhana, who wrote an epoch- 
making work. 

The science of modern textual criticism is considered to have originated in 
the West, when the western schools felt the need of reconstituting the texts of 
the old Latin and Greek works. V.S.Sukthankar of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Poona, modified the principles of this Western textual criticism 
to suit the need of reconstituting the text of the great epic, the Mahabharata. He 
successfully applied these modified principles of western textual criticism in 
his critical edition of the Adi-parvan of the Mahabharata, and the same principles 
have been applied by the Oriental Institute, Baroda, in the critical edition of the 
second great epic, the Ramdyana. But in our Sanskrit literature, generally in the 
old Sanskrit commentaries, Nibandhbas and the lexicons, we also find a form of 
textual criticism which though not so developed as the modern textual criticism, 
is yet a very valuable contribution in this important field. 

Textual criticism aims, as is accepted, primarily, at the resurrection of the 
Ur-text, i-e., the text as had been composed by its author, at least one as near to 
it as possible on the basis of manuscripts of the work as are available. 

This principle is suggested by Madhva when he says that he is trying to depict the 
verses exactly as the illustrious sage Vyasa had originally composed them in the 
Mahabharata. Corruptions that get themselves incorporated into manuscripts on 
account of the lack of scholarship in the scribes and the commentators form the 
main types of involuntary corruptions. 

The Arthagastra* and the Smrti texts prescribe high qualifications for the 
scribe, but in acutal practice, most of the scribes who copied manuscripts were 
neither fully equipped nor highly learned either in literature or in the Sastras. 
Many scribes have recorded this limitation of theirs at the close of the copies 
ihey prepared in verses like: ; 

yadrsam pustake drstam tadrsam likhitam maya | 
yadi §uddham aSuddham va mama doso na vidyate |/ 
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Whatever it may be, it must be admitted that the ill-equipped and ill-informed 
scribes were responsible for much of the involuntary corruptions that have crept 
into mansucripts. This is what Madhva states with regard to the errors found in 
the text of the Mahabharata in the line Kuryuh kvacicca vyatyasam pramadat. 
AS we know a major but common corruption that occurs in manuscripts stems 
from small additions or omissions inadvertently made by the scribe. 

While most of the involuntary corruptions are of a superficial nature and are 
capable of being detected through their creating doubts about the correctness of 
the passage concerned, voluntary corruptions are more deep, subtle and profound, 
and are difficult to detect. They occur in manuscripts more by way of conscious 
addition, deletion or substitution, effected with a purpose, an intent, a motive. 
Some of the commentators are responsible for the incorporation or substitution 
of 'better’ reading from other manuscripts into the text that they commented. 
Madhva also refers to this fact of tampering with the text of Mahabharata, 
Vadiraja who lived in the latter half of the sixteenth century A.D., commented 
on the Mahabharata-tatparya Nimmaya and he explains each of the points set out 
by Madhva. His gloss reads like a note prepared by modern scholar on the 
psychological factors leading to various types of corruptions in manuscripts. 

Spurious readings and interpolations are incorporated into the received text 
either voluntarily or involuntarily. Some enthusiastic sectarians make 
interpolations in praise of their own sects and duties into the works of the rival 
sects. Again it is Nilakantha who hits at the possibility of spurious and 
unauthenticated text in a Smrti (i.e. non-Vedic work) due to the greed of the 
compiler or the tnterpolator.** Religious texts are generally subject to such 
voluntary interpolations. 

Regarding the interpolations Madhva says that sometimes later-day scholars 
interpolate stanzas composed by themselves to promote their own theories and view 
as being embodied in the Mahabharata. Similarly, those verses which contradict 
one's line of thinking are deleted to facilitate one's argument. He also says that for 
ihe same reason lines are voluntarily misplaced or inter-changed.”* It is accepted by 
the scholars that a good knowledge of the subject dealt with in the work is essential. 
The ability to probe the mind of the original author in the matter of ideas and intentions 
would stand editor in good stead towards arriving at the Ur-text of the work he 
is editing. As noted earlier Madbva says that he is setting out to make the 
judgment with the aid of the knowledge of the different disciplines gained by 
hun through Lord's grace, with the knowledge of the Vedas, again acquired 
through His grace. His commentary reads: 
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atha bharatavakyanyetair evadhyavasyante | 

kvacid granthan praksipanti, kvacid antaritan api | 
kuryub kvacicca vyatyasam pramadad, kvacid anyatha |} 
kalavevam vyakulite nimaydya pracoditah | 

~harina, nirnayan vacmi vijanamstatprasadatah || 
Sastrantarani samjanan vedamSscasya prasadatah | 
desedese tatha granthan drstva caivam prtha'g'vidhan jf 
yatha sa bhagavan vyasah saksat narayanah prabhuh | 
jagada bharatadyesu tatha vaksyeta diksaya ||” 

The text of the Bharata is being scrutinized by me through these very methods: 
Now, commentators and scribes have inserted verses at some places and have 
dropped verses elsewhere. At places, they have also substituted verses. This 
they have done sometimes out of ignorance and at other places otherwise. In 
the Kali age when manuscripts have been vitiated in this manner, I have been 
prompted by Lord Hari Himself to judge. And, I am setting out to make the 
judgement with the aid of the knowledge of the disciplines gained by me through 
His grace, with the knowledge of the Vedas, again acquired through His grace, 
and by means of examining different versions of the manuscripts procured 
from different regions. And, intent on investigations, I shall be depicting the 
verses exactly as the illustrious sage Vyasa had composed them in the Bharata. 
These statements of Madhva indicate that he knew certain basic principles of 
textual criticism. 

In ancient India the importance of comparing manuscripts to get the best ana 
correct reading was recognised. But often the attempt of scholars was not to 
reconstruct the text as the original author intended 1t to be, but rather to decide the 
best version. 

The commentators of the important Sanskrit works, from the ancient Upanisads 
down to the medieval Kavyasand lexicons, often decided their own text from various 
available manuscmpts of the work to be commented upon. In his commentary 
on the Mahabharata, named Bharata-bhavadipa, in the introduction Nilakantha 
states that he began his commentary after collecting a large number of the 
manuscript copies of the Mahabharata from the different provinces of the 
country and then deciding the best reading with their help : 

bahun samahrtya vibhinnadesyan kosan viniscitya ca pathamagryam | 
pracdim gurinamanusrtya vacamarabhyate bharatabhavadipah |] 

Madhva also says that he too exammed different versions of the manuscripts 
procured from different regions. Nilakantha took the help of those manuscripts to 
decide upon the best reading which goes against the principle set out by 
V.S.Sukthankar; whereas Madhva tried to arrive at the verses exactly Vyasa had 
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originally composed them in the Mahabharata, which agrees with the principle 
set out by V.S.Sukthankar. 

The Tatparyadipika is a commentary on Sutasamluta, a part of Padmapurana. 
Madhavamantrin, a contemporary of Vidyaranya, is its author. He was a Saiva 
and a disciple of Kasivilasa Kriyasakti Acarya. Narahari, son of Varadarajacarya 
wrote Tippani on the Visnu Purana. Visnucitta has composed a commentary on 
the Visnu Purana following the Visistadvaita line of interpretation. 

in the field of Puranas the Bhagavata 1s believed to have taken its present 
shape during the Hoysala period probably in the land between the Krsna and the 
Godavari.** Sankara and Ramanuja have not quoted from the Bhagavata. Only 
Madhva has composed an epitome of the Bhagavata, namely Bhagavata Jatparya 
Nirnaya. The Bhagavata is now available 1n two recensions, one followed by 
Citsukha, Punyaranya and Sridhara in their commentaries and the other followed 
vy Vijayadhvaja, Yadavarya and Satyadharma. 

Bhagavata Purana is the greatest text of the Vaisnava school which is popular 
even today. This Purana bears marks of South Indian origin as it refers to river 
Kaveri and so on. Though it was first regarded as a much later work, recent 
investigations have revealed that it was a popular work in the time of Yamuna 
(Tenth century A.D.), and it existed in the seventh century. Scholars hold the 
opinion that it may not be unlikely that Karnataka was the birth place of the 
Bhagavata Purana.” 

Bopadeva was a versatile scholar and writer, a brilliant star in the Jiterary 

“firmament of his time. He gives a lot of information about himself in his works. 
According to the accounts furnished by him be was born in an Agrahara called 
Vedapura situated on the banks of river Varada. He was the son of Kesava. 
Kegava, his father Mahadeva and teacher Bhaskara were patronised by king 
Singhana (1210 - 1247 A.D.), of the Yadavas of Devagiri. The two works 
Harilila and Muktaphala based on the Bhagavata were written under the patronage 
of Ramaraja (Ramacandra). Hemadri, the author of the famous Dharmasastra 
work Caturvargacintamani also was patronised by Mahadeva and Ramacandra. 

Bopadeva was a friend and protege of Hemadri, who wrote several works at 
the encouragement of the latter. Bopadeva says that he wrote the Harilila for 
pleasing the minister Hemadnri, 

srimadbhagavata skandhadhyayarthadi nirapyate | 
vidusa bopadevena mantrihemadritustaye |] “° 

The fifty-fourth verse in the Upasamharadhyaya of the Muktaphala expressly 
slates that Hemadri induced Bopadeva, son of the physictan Kesava and pupil 
of the scholar Dhanega, to compose the Muktaphala. The fifty-third verse is 
interesting and it reads : 
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dve eva citre ramasya sindhurbaddhah puradhuna | 
hemadrih svamupanitah suryavarta pradaksinah || 


Rama means Dasarathi Rama and Ramacandra (Yadava king}. Hemadri means 
mountain Meru and also the author Hemadrn. Similarly the word Suryavarta 
pradaksinah also has two senses namely ‘round which (Meru) revolves the sun' 
and also the author Hemadri (to whom also the word Suryavarta, etc., applies 
namely Surisu vidvatsu avartah avrtim gatah prakrstah daksina yasya). “' 

From the statement found at the end of the commentaries on Harilila and 
Muktaphala, it is learnt, that Bopadeva wrote 26 works. In those statements 
Bopadeva says about the qualities and attainments of Bopadéva who wrote ten 
excellent works on grammar, nine famous works on medicine, one wonderful 
work on Tithinirnaya, three works on poetry, and three works on the real meaning 
of the Bhagavata. 

Bopadeva's work on the Bhagavata called Harilila or Harililamrta or 
Harililavivarana (sportful acts of the Lord) consists of twelve chapters, each 
chapter dealing with one Skandha of the Bhagavata. The first two books deal 
with qualification of the listener and speaker and the injunction to listen to the 
Lord's stories and things necessary to the listening. Bopadeva mentions the ten 
topics dealt with in the Purana such as Sarga, Visarga, Sthana, Posana, 
Manvantaras, Mukti, and ASraya. 

Bopadeva attaches the greatest importance to Asraya dealt with in the last book 
as it deals with the ultimate basis and support of the Universe, namely the Supreme 
Being. According to him it is only to clarify it and lead one to comprehend it fully 
that the first nine topics are dealt with. Bopadeva describes how each of these ten 
topics is dealt with serially in Books [1] - XII of the Purana. This work, composed 
as an index is very useful in understanding of the Purana and its teachings. 

Sanskrit literature is generally classified into three groups as Prabhusamhita, 
Mitrasamhita and Kantasamhita. This is mainly done from the ways in which 
the three forms enforce, persuade or attract the reader to follow the precepts 
dealt with. The Vedas order like a king, the puranas persuade like a friend, and 
poetry entices like the loving wife. According to Bopadeva though Bhagavata 
is considered as a Purana, it combines the characteristics of all the three categories 
mentioned above. It is particularly the last aspect, the poetic, that endows a 
unique, attractive and exalting beauty to the Bhagavata.** 

Muktaphala is another important work by Bopadeva on the Bhagavata. 
Muktaphala- pearls of verses from the Purana, together with the rubies of diverse 
forms of devotion into a necklace of rare beauty’. is a remarkable contribution 
to Bhagavata studies by a Karnataka writer. It has four sections. The first 
section which consists of four sub-sections is devoted to the description of the 
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Lord, Visnu Prakarana. lt deals with the nature of Visnu, His different 
manifestations, His form, His incarnations, the twelve media (Adhisthdnas) of 
successive superiority beginning with the inanimate and going upto the person 
who has offered himself and all his acts completely to the Lord, and finally the 
glory of the Lord. 

The second section deals with devotion to the Lord, Visnubhakti its forms 
and its greatness. The third section which has four sub-sections deais with the 
different form in which devotion expresses itself, mainly listening about God 
(Sravana), singing of God (Kirtana) and remembering God (Simarana), all these 
done singly or jointly. The last section is devoted to the description of devotees, 
their characteristics and different kinds and the various ways and attitudes and 
sentiments through which they seek the Lord or view Him. This chapter has 
cleven sub-divisions and is the longest one. Bopadeva's original and valuable 
contribution towards the understanding and appreciating the distinct approach 
of the Bhagavata is to be found in this chapter. Bopadeva deals with various 
sentiments in this section. He illustrates Bhakurasa through Karunarasa_ with 
the example of Arjuna's lament before Krsna, verses uttered by Prahlada, etc. 
The Raudrarasa is delineated through the violent personalities like Hiranyakasipu 
and Sisupala and because this subserves the purpose of the constant thought of 
the Lord, their enemy, this too is Bhakti only according to Bopadeva. 
Bibhatsarasa (loathsomeness) is illustrated through verses in which the disgust 
towards the body and mundane pre-occupations finds expression. Bopadeva's 
work refers to Santarasa which is intimately connected with the Bhaktirasa.” 

Bopadeva answers at some length the objections of some rhetoricians to Santa 
being a Rasa.** He gives the example of Kapila, the Siddhas and the Mucukunda 
for Santarasa. Next he delineates Adbhuta Rasa-Bhakti and gives the example 
of Sudama who is wonder-struck on his transformation from poverty to opulence, 
Sage Suka himself being thrilled with this wonderful spiritual experience and 
similarly Brahma, Uddhava and Prahlada. Virarasa bhakti is illustrated through 
king Bali, Prthu, Dhurva, etc. Both divisions of Vira (Dana Vira and Dharma 
Vira) are covered in the illustrations, the first by Bali and the second by the 
characters mentioned above. In the concluding portion of the work Bopadeva 
gives some personal details which include the mention of his patron king 
Ramacandra. 

The aesthetics of Bhaktirasa is the most important contribution of Bopadeva 
and V.Raghavan has taken note of it in his books The Number of Rasas * and 
Bhoja's Sim garaprakasa.° 

Bopadeva's Bhakti aesthetics exerted great influence in Bengal and on the Bhakti 
cult of the Caitanya school. The most prominent Caitanya - poetician Rapa 
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Gosvamin, in his work Ujjvalanilamani expresses his indebtedness to Bopadeva 
and his Muktaphala.*’ 

Other Bengali Vaisnava writers also like Jiva Gosvami and GopaJa Bhatta 
mention Bopadeva. In his commentary on the Bhagavata, the Vaisnavatosini, 
Sanatana Gosvami refers to Bopadeva's Muktaphala."* 

In the spread of the Bhagavata and in the consolidation of its hold on the 
people, Bopadeva played a very significant role. His concordance of the 
Bhagavatapurana and his analytical and classified presentation of its theme helped 
the people to see the plan and structure of the text and appreciate the purpose of 
the Purana. The subject matter of each chapter or groups of chapters is set forth 
in his Muktaphala in a compact manner so that the whole lay out of the 
Bhagavatapurana 1s easily seen. In fact, a belief became widespread that it was 
Bopadeva who actually wrote the Bhagavatapurana, although it was much earlier 
in time. 

Varadarajacarya, a contemporary of Vyasaraya, wrote the commentary, 
Varadarajiya on Mahabharata Tatparya Nirnaya of Madhva. Vijayadhvaja tirtha 
(1378-1438 A.D.,) a pontiff of the Pejavar Matha, Udipi, wrote a commentary on 
the Bhagavatapurana. Narahari, son of Varadarajacarya wrote Tippani on it 
called Tatparya Nirnaya. Visnutirtha composed a digest of Bhagavata called 
Bhagavatasaroddhara.” 
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CHAPTER VI 
LITERARY WORKS 


Poems 


Satavahana was a Kuntala king and was a Prakrit enthusiast. It deserves to be 
mentioned here that it was in the Sdtavahana court that the first anthology of seven 
hundred lyric gems in Prakrit namely Gathdsaptasati' was compiled. These love 
songs are extremely tender and beautiful. The calm and unsophisticated life of the 
people, eépaatally in the village amidst nature is artfully depicted. Sometimes we 
hear the man's voice, but more often the woman's. 'The women, old and young, 
speak to the youth, to the loving woman, to their own hearts; yet their one theme is 
love’. These lively verses have influenced all the later lyric writers, not only in 
Sanskrit but in other Indian languages like Hindi. 

Rajasekhara gives some striking historical and literary inf. ormation. He tells us 
that certain kings such as Sisunaga i in Magadha, Kuvinda in Sirasena, Satavahana 
in Kuntala and Sahasanka in Ujjaiyini respectively made rules that in their palaces 
eight letters that were difficult to utter were not to be employed, that harsh conjunct 
consonants were to be avoided, that only Prakrit was to be employed or only Sanskrit.? 
He also states that Vasudeva, Satavahana, Sidraka and Sahasanka were great patrons 
of learning.* It is interesting to note that the Kavyamimamsa includes under 
Daksinapatha the countries of Maharastra, Mahisaka, ASmaka, Vidarbha, Kuntala, 
etc.* Kuntala is the country from modern Beigaum to Bellary.* 

A good number of Prakrit inscriptions of the Satavahanas are found in Mysore 
state. The Prakrit inscription at Malavalli records a grant made by Haritaputra 
Sitakarni. ° The Naga stone at Banavasi has an inscription recording a grant by his 
daughter Nagasri.? A Kuntala Sdtakarni is referred to by Vatsyayana in his 
Kamasutras.* Gathasapasatt compiled by Hala contains a few Kannada words. It 
is to be noted that Vatsyayana mentions Abhiras, the Andhras and Kuntala Satakarni 
of the Satavahanas separately.” The opinion of Gurty Venkatarao that Hala 
Satavahana was the seventeenth king of the Satavahana line and flourished about 
6-7 c.A.D. cannot be accepted."° Govinda Pai opines that there are many Kannada 
words in the GathsaptaSati of Hala." He gives the following words as examples: 
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Atta (Atte) Tuppa (Ghrta) 
Potta (Hotte) Phalahi (hatti) 

A.N. Upadhye points out that many Kannada words such as Appa (father), Akka 
(sister), Kuruda (blind) have entered the Prakrit language.” M. Mariappa Bhat feels 
that many Kannada words that had entered Prakrit vocabulary are found in 
Hemacandra's Desindmamala.” 

It has to be admitted that the inclusion of the name Sahya among numerous 
conquests of Pulumavi Gotamiputra Satakarni, in an inscription of queen Gan tami 

Balasni, the mother of the ruler, dated i in the nineteenth regnal year of the king ( 124 
c.A.D. ), proves beyond doubt that the Satakarni arms had extended probably as far 
as the northern parts of Tuluva." 

We find extraordinary variety and elegance in the 700 verses collected together 
by Hala, the majority of which are erotic in theme. They consist of isolated stanzas 
without any inner connection but each by itself has a finished form and a charm of 
its own. They celebrate the joys and sorrows, changes and chances, moods, fancies 
and imaginings, quips, cranks and wanton wiles, all the tragedy and comedy of that 
passion which is half of the sense and half of the spirit, sometimes wholly of the 
sense and sometimes wholly of the spirit.. In this respect the Gathasaptasati of 
Hala occupies a unique position in Indian love poetry. It demonstrates for the first 
time that love can very well form the exclusive theme of poetry, and hundreds of 
verses can be written on its manifold phases, but it also starts the tradition of the 
love poem in the stanza-form, in which the aim is to depict within the restricted 
scope of a solitary self-standing verse some definite phase of the emotion. Such 
miniature painting isa task of no small difficulty: for, itinvolves a perfect expression 
of a pregnant idea or an intense emotion within very restricted limits by just a few 
precise and elegant touches of the brush. 

According to Ksemendra, Kalidasa was either the author of, or a character in, a 
work called Kuntesvaradautya. The title of the work is misleading. It means nothing 
unless we assume, contrary to the usual practice, that Kuntala, an important place- 
name in Indian history, was briefly or poetically called Kunta. In the light of historical 
researches, it is quite possible for the Gupta king Vikramaditya to have sent an envoy 
to the ruler of Kuntala who was probably his vassal (samanta), as can be gathered 
from the remarks of Ksemendra under the verse quoted by him from the 
Kuntesvaradautya. The ruler of Kuntala in question was most probably the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena IJ to whom the Setubandba, the famous Praknit poem, is attributed." 

This supposition is strengthened by the historical fact that the Vakataka king 
Rudrasena I married Prabhavati Gupta daughter of Candragupta I]. Rudrasena's 
son was Damodarasena, later known as Pravasena II.” In this connection, we should 
also consider the fact that the Kadamba king Kakutsthavarman (c.405-35 A.D.) is 
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known to have given a daughter in marriage to a Gupta prince." 
Bhoja” refers to Kuntalesvaradautya in the following lines: 
kalidasah kim kuntaleSvarah karotiti vikramadityena prstauktavan | 
asakalahasitatvat ksalitaniva kantya 
mukulita nayanatvad vyaktakarnotpalani 
pihati madhusugandinyananani priyanam 
tvayi vinihitabharah kuntalanamadhisah |{ 
idameva uhayitva vikramadityah pratyuvacapibati madhu- 
sugandhinyananani priyanam mayi vinihita bharah kuntala- 
namadhisah || 
Rajasekhara is the first writer to quote the verse Asakalahasitatvat. ” 

The verse leads to the inference that very friendly relations existed between the 
paramount power of Vikramaditya and the subordinate Kuntala. Kalidasa was simply 
at the latter's court for no great purpose, except to be his court-poet for some time. 
On his return Vikramaditya asks about Kuntala generally and the poet eulogises the 
king by this verse, in which Vikrama‘s valour is extolled. Vikrama is so powerful 
and protects his vassals, who, shifting the burden of protection to the sovereign, give 
themselves up to pleasure. 

In his Aucityavicaracarca, Ksemedra seems to'tell us that poet Kalidasa wrote a 
poem called Kuntesvaradautya, "Embassy to the king of Kunta(la)", that he was the 
court-poet of Vikramaditya, the suzerain power, that he went as an ambassador to 
the court of a subordinate power, viz., that of the king of Kuntala, that he was not 
immediately and properly honoured, that he preferred to squat on the ground, and 
when, perhaps, asked to rise up and take a seat, he gave out a magnanimous verse 
that one should love sitting on Mother Earth more than on any other seat. 

adhikaranaucityam yatha kunteSvaradautye Kalidasasya- 

iha nivasati meruh Sekharah ksmadharanam 

iha vinihitabharah sagarah sapta canye | 
idamahipatibhogastamibha vibhrajamanam 

dharanitalamihaiva sthanamasmadvidhanam |} 

atra maharajaduto ‘pi samantasthane svaprabhusamucita gaurava- 
pujathamasanadya karyavaSena bhumaveva upavistah pragalbhaya- 
gambhiryena evam brite yathasmadvidhanam vasudhatala eva 
sthanam yuktam ! 2! 

(Here resides Meru, the foremost of the mountains and here are the seven oceans 
with burdens placed on them. This is the surface of the earth shining on the pillar in 
the form of the hood of the lord of serpents. Here indeed is the place for people like 
us.) 
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The authorship of a Kuntesvaradautya, also called Kuntalesvaradautya, poses a 
problem. From the Aucityavicaracarca of Ksemendra, it is known that Kalidasa was 
the author of the Kuntalesvaradautya. That Kalidasa was sent by Vikramaditya to 
the court of Kuntala appears clear from a passage in the Srngdraprakasa of king 
Bhoja of Dhara and in the Kavyamimamisa of Rajagekhara. It seems to have beena 
dramatic work, now lost. 

J.C.Jhala has tried to prove that the Kuntalesvaradautya is not the work of real 
Kalidasa.” As the Kuntalesvaradautya was the composition of some other person 
bearing the name of Kalidasa, Ksemendra in the Aucityavicara carca necessarily 
had to distinguish between the two Kalidasas. He did this by naming the other Kalidasa 
along with his work -the Kuntalesvaradautya from which the quotation was taken. 
On the other hand, V.V.Mirashi attributes the Kuntalesvaradautya to the real Kalidasa.” 
There is no unanimity among scholars about the identification of the Lord of Kuntala. 
Some identify him with Kadamba king Kakusthavarman (of the Talgunda inscription) 
who lived from A.D 430-450. While other scholars take the lord of Kuntala to be 
the Vakataka king Paramesvara II. 

According to V.V. Mirshi, the Rastrakuta ruler Devaraja was probably the lord of 
Kuntala. All these identifications do not seem to be correct. Kalidasa seems to have 
been the ambassador in the court of Kuntala Satakarni, who became famous in 
Indian literature says K.C.Jain.% Rajasekhara's Kavyamimamsa, Puranas as well as 
Vatsyayana's Kamasutra mention him.” Another king Hala 1s also called Kuntala or 
‘Lord of Kuntala' in the traditions. His name is associated with the celebrated Prakrit 
anthology called . There are also similarities of ideas between the Gathasaptasat: 
and the works of Kalidasa at places. Hence, it is possible that Kalidasa might have 
helped Hala in composing this work.”® 

The theorists who assign Kalidasa to the first century B.C., and hold him as the 
court-poet of Vikramaditya of Ujjaiyini who inaugurated the Viktama Era in 57 
B.C., will have to hold that it is this Vikramaditya who figures in the 
Kuntalegvaradautya. The Kuntaladesga was then ruled by the Satavahanas, with their 
capital at Pratisthana, and the Kuntalesvara figuring in the Kuntalesvaradautya is 
some Satavahana of Pratisthana. The theorists who hold Kalidasa as a court poet of 
Candragupta II Vikramaditya easily explain things. They have harnessed these two 
quotations for Kalidasa's Kuntalesvaradautya for proving their theory of Kalidasa's 
date. 

Reverend H. Heras says that the Kuntala king referred to in Kalidasa's 
Kuntalesgvaradautya is the Kadamba king Bhagiratha. Candragupta Il (Vikramaditya), 
sent Kaliddsa on an embassy to Bhagiratha to arrange fora marriage alliance between 
the two powers. The suggestion of marriage as the purpose of the embassy is said to 
gain strength by the fact that Candragupta IJ arranged for a diplomatic marriage 
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with the family of the Vakatakas.2” G.M.Moreas states the same theory more 
elaborately and says "Indeed it will not be far from the truth if we suggest that the 
historic embassy of Candragupta I (Vikramaditya) to the Kuntala king mentioned 
in the Smigaraprakasa by poet Bhoja, probably took place in the reign of this king "”* 
The king referred to is Kadamba Bhagiratha 380-420 A.D. Kadamba kings were 
exclusive owners of the title of Kuntalesvara. S.Krishnaswamy Ayyangar’’ and 
A.Rangaswamy and Sarasvati*® have their own theories. 

R.Sarasvati, believes on the basis of the discovered fragments of the Kuntalesvara 
(or Kuntalesvaradautya), that Kalidasa was sent by the Gupta emperor Vikramaditya 
as an ambassador to the court of the then ruler of Kuntala who is supposed to have 
been no other than the Vakataka Pravarasena. This assumption, she thinks it likely 
that the Setubandha was composed jointly by Kalidasa and Pravarasena.?! 
Unfortunately, no manuscript of the work, called Kuntesvaradautya, is available to 
us. There is an exhaustive and up-to-date discussion on its contents, authorship and 
historical importance by V.Raghavan. We get in Bhoja's rhetorical work called 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana (Chap.1]), the verse "asakala .. . utpalani" with jfata for 
‘Vyakta’. The same verse is stated to have been recited by king Siddharaja of Anahilla- 
pattana at the place of one Devabodha, poet and philosopher, where he went and sat 
on the floor, The verse is stated to have been composed by Siddharaja's court-poet 
Sripala.* The verse is included among the Kalidasa verses collected and translated 
into German by Aufrecht.** It is referred to by Thomas in the introduction to the 
Kavindravacanasamuccaya.* The above citations throw some light on the contents 
of the lost work. It appears to have been a poetical work dealing with the embassy 
of Kalidasa himself acting as an envoy of Vikramaditya to the king of Kuntala.** 
According to R.Sarasvati it must have been a historical drama.?” 

S.C. Banerjee asserts ** that ‘a Kuntala king of the fifth century cannot possibly 
be regarded as any other than a ruler of the Kadamba family. In connection with the 
traditional association of Kalidasa with the king of Kuntala, it is interesting to note 
that, in the Bhojaprabandha, a verse, attributed to Kalidasa contains the word 
‘Kuntalesvara': 

snata tisthati kuntalegvara- 

suta Varofigatajasvasu- 

rdyute ratririyam nita 

kamalaya devi prasadyadhuna |} 

ityantahpurasundarth prati maya vijfidya visnapite 
devenapratipattimidhamanasa dvitrah sthitam nadikah {P? 

(The daughter of the king of Kuntala is awaiting after her bath; this is the turn for 
the sister of the king of Aga; Kamala has won this very night (for herself) by 
playing dice (with you); the (chief) queen has also to be appeased today. Thus when 
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] informed him all that I had learnt about the beauties of the harem the king stood 
for two or three hours with his mind blank with indecision). 

To Kalidasa are attributed the first three feet and the first three initial letters of 
the last foot, by way of Samasyapurana. 

Bharavi flourished before 634 A.D., as he has been mentioned in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulakesin I, which refers to the achievements of the king in a short 
poem of great literary value.” Its author Ravikirt aspires to the poetical fame of 
Kalidasa and Bharavi. It is clear from the inscription that Bharavi had earned a 
great celebrity by that time and Ravikirti deemed him fit to be named along with 
Kalidasa; 

yenayoji nave aSmasthiramartha vidhau vivekina Jinavesma sa 
vijayatam ravikirti kavitaSrita kalidasa bharavikirtih |] 

(may that Ravikirti be victorious, who, full of discernment has used the abode of 
jina firmly built of stone for a new treatment of his theme and who thus by his 
poetic skil) has attained to the fame of Kalidasa and Bharavi.) 

Ramakrishna Kavi who edited the Avantisundarikatha*' identifies Bharavi with 
Damodara, the great-grandfather of Dandin on the basis of a verse found in 
Avantisundari katha. The verse reads as follows: ! 

sa medhavi kavir vidvan 
bharavih prabhavo giram 
anurudhyakaron maitrim 
narendre visnuvardhane |{” 

The prose passage of the Avantisundari katha related to Bharavi reads as follows: 
yatah kausika kumaro mahasaivam mahaprabhavam gavam 
prabhavam pradiptabhasam bharavim ravim ivenduranurupya 
darga iva punyakarmani visnu vardlanakhye rajasunnau 
pranayam anvabadhnat. 

S.K. De doubts the correctness of the view of Ramakrishna Kavi on the relationship 

of Bharavi and Dandin, for it is based on the solitary verse of uncertain :mport.* 

G.Harihara Sastri remarks in this connection "What we learn from the prose and 
metrical quotations is that Bharavi was a Saivite (mahasaiva) and a great poet (giram 
prabhavah) attached to the prince Visnuvardhana, and that Damodara, who was also 
endowed with poetical gifts of a high order, secured the friendship of the prince 
through the medium of Bharavi".“* According to the Avantisundartkatha at the age 
of twenty Damodara met Durvinita, a king of Ganga family. It also says that the 

Simbhavisnu, the king of Kafici of the Pallava dynasty brought him to his court with 
solicitations and kept him in his court with fatherly affection. Simbavisnu of Kafict 
reigned during the last quarter of the sixth century A.D. (i.e. 540-600).* According 
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to historical evidences there was no good relationship between Pallavas and Calukyas 
and therefore Bharavi as a protege of Simhavisnu could not have recommended 
Damodara to Visnuvardhana, as stated in the Avantisundarikatha. “6 

Visnuvardhana referred to in the Avantisundarikatha has been identified as the 
younger brother of Pulakesin II, the king of Calukyas. According to historians 
Pulakesin promoted Visnuvardhana in about 631A.D., as the sole ruler of the eastern 
territories.*7 So it must be stated that Bharavi could not have remained attached to 
the court of Visnuvardhana at such a late period. The Cumareddipur plate inscription 
informs us that the king called Durvinita of Ganga dynasty wrote a commentary on 
the fifteenth canto of the Kirdtarju niya.** The inscription is 540-600 A.D. and 
hence we must conclude that Bharavi's work was available before this time. 

It is proved now that by any means Durvinita's reign would not have stretched 
beyond 600 A.D. As noted earlier Simhavisnu's reign also would have ended by 580 
A.D. Now the fact mentioned in the Avantisundarkatha that Damodara went to 
Simhavisnu's court from the court of Durvinita becomes historically unacceptable. 
As stated earlier Visnuvardhana came to prominence only in about 63] A.D., and 
hence another fact referred to in the Avantisundarikatha that Damodara accompanied 
Visnuvardhana ona hunting mission also goes against the historical records. Jayaditya 
quotes from Bharavi in his Kasikavriti on Panini rule (1.2.23). The Chinese traveller 
Itsing says that the Kasikavrtti belonged to the middle of the seventh century A.D. 
(i.e. about 650 A.D). Saktipada Har comes to the conclusion that Bharavi lived in 
about 550 A.D., and he says that a good many years, say one hundred years, should 
be allowed to give the work some celebrity before it could deserve a citation in a 
work of Kasika's position.*® This also helps us to conclude that Bharavi flourished 
in the last half of the sixth century A.D., if not earlier than this period which is 
nearly a hundred years back from the date of Aihole inscription. 

Bharavi was a great Saivite and the western Gabgas of Mysore were also 
worshippers of Siva for generations. It seems that Bharavi did not like the artificial 
atmosphere of the court-life and left it and this seems to be hinted at the following 
peculiar standard of comparison (Upamana). 

Sevyanam hatavinayal-rivavitanam 
Samparkam harati sma candananam | *! 

According to scholars Bharavi seems to refer to Avinita, father of Durvinita in 
the following stanza of the Kiratarjuniya: 'Vipadanta hyavinita~ sampadah'. 

"Indeed the fortune of an ill-behaved arrogant person (Avinita) has misery for its 
end. Durvinita had to overcome some difficulties in the way of his accession to the 
throne and this justifies the above reference".** Bharavi's description of the waves 
of the ocean forcefully dashing against the slopes of the Sahyadri** and his frequent 
reference to elephants and sandie-wood infested with serpents** go in favour of his 
residence in the western part of South India. 
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Dandin bestowed on Bharavi-MahaSaiva (a great devotee of Siva), 
'Giramprabhavah! (the fountain-head of poesy) and Mahaprabhavah (of great power 
and influence). V. Raghavan observes: “the significance of the last epithet can be 
realised when we note that the largest and most prominent sculpture at Mahabalipuram 
near Madras city, is the one depicting the panoramic scene of Arjuna's penance. In 
the final encounter, Siva and Arjuna wrestle with their hands whereby Siva came to 
be known as the great wrestler Mahamalla. It is after this name of Siva that the 
Pallava king Narasimha Varman (630 - 668 A.D) should have taken the title maha- 
malla and the place, its Tamil name, 'Ma-malla-puram’. °° The sculpture referred to 
by V.Raghavan is a large composition on rock that has obtained great celebrity. It 
is cut down from one standing solid rock 98 feet long and 43 feet wide. The scene 
represented is usually described as the penance of Arjuna, but now it is held by art 
critics and scholars that it represents the Descent of the Ganga.” 

Bharavi introduces a variation from the epic in the very beginning of the poem. 
For collecting valuable information relating to the administrative policies of his 
enemy and general condition of the subjects, the banished prince Yudhisthira asks a 
clever forester to act as a spy for him. Contrary to epic, Bharavi does not take his 
hero to the Kamyaka forest from Dvaitavana, perhaps with the idea that no useful 
purpose will be served by a change of forest residence. Unnecessary intervention of 
superhuman beings in human af fairs has been done away with, as far as possible, in 
this poem. The natural resentment of Bhima and Draupadi at the miserable plight of 
the princes driven out of their legitimate dominion gives the poet opportunity for 
introducing and discussing various subtle policies of statecraft.* Bharavi's discussion 
on statecraft bespeak his wonderful power of writing in the style full of vigour. 

Bharavi has greatly improved and enlarged the details f ound in the Mahabharata. 
Bhiravi's greatness lies in his superb description of nature, of events and personalities. 
In the use of figurative language he is an adept. Bharavi's grand style and his 
profundity of thought enrich his composition in no mean degree. Glowing tributes 
have been paid to Bharavi by scholars of later times. The author of Saduktikarmamrta 
says that Bharavi's expressions have natural grace ' Prakrtimadhura bharavigiral’. 
Mallinatha, the celebrated commentator says that the glory earned by Bharavi, as a 
poet who is noted for the use of meaningful expressions, is due to his masterly 
knowledge of many sastras and his use of that knowledge in his work. He also says: 

narikelaphalasamhitam vaco 
bharaveh sapadi tat vibhajyate | 
svadayantu rasa garbhanirbharam 
saramasya rasika yathepsitam || i 
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Bharavi's composition is like the ripe coconut. Let those who desire, drink ‘rasa’ 
(juice) cutting the fruit which is full of the juice. Kiratarjuniya displays a vigour of 
thought and language and a lofty eloquence of expression rarely equalled in Sanskrit 
language. Bharavi describes the dust of the yellow pollen of lotuses, (in water spots), 
getting rotated in a whirlwind blowing im the forest, as a golden umbrella in the air, 
in a verse which reads:- 

utphulla sthalanalini vanadamusma - 
duddbhrta sarasijasambhavah paragah | 
vatyabhirviyati vivartitam samantat 
datte kanakamayatapatra laksmim |{ 

Alliterations are not wanting. But they are somewhat strange and hard. For 
instance the verse below is made up of words formed with one basic letter 'na’ 

na nonanunno nunnono nana nana nana nanu | 
nu ano'nunno nanunneno nanena nunnanunnanut |f 

(He who is hurt by a low one is not a man. One who wounds a man lower than 
himself in valour cannot be deemed a man. A person cannot be considered as injured 
if his master is not wounded. Anyone who does harm to another who is severely 
injured cannot be said to be guiltless). 

The poetic treatment of the story in the Mahabharata by Bharavi includes 
innovative elements in the form of episodes and ideas, descriptions, elaborations 
and all kinds of displays of poetic flourishes, images and fancies and verbal skill. 
Among elements newly introduced is the intelligence gatherer in the opening canto 
whose description of Duryodhana's impeccable administration serves the two-fold 
purpose of providing a fresh upsurge of indignation on the part of Draupadi and 
Bhima, and presentation of the poet's ideas on polity (Arthasastra) and the need for 
artha to be controlled by principles of Dharma as enunciated by Yudhisthira. The 
beautiful descriptions of the Sarat (autumn) season in canto IV and the Himalayas 
in canto V are legitimate parts of the poetic treatment. Bharavi devotes one whole 
canto (canto XV) to diverse manoeuvres of the fight and correspondingly exhibits 
his dexterity in composing ‘pictorial’ or 'design' poetry in which by arranging the 
letters of the verses in different ways we get the designs of square, drum, snake etc,. 
The reading together of the alternate letters or the two lines of a verse give back the 
same lines, the resulting design being two wavy lines crossing each other, called 
Gomiitrika. The earliest poet to make this kind of Citrakavya as a part of the 
Mahakavya and devoting one full canto to it, is Bharavi. After him, Kumaradasa, 
Magha and others followed this practice in their Mahakavyas. 

Bharavi's pithy observations are also note-worthy: "It is difficult to have words 
which are at the same time beneficial and pleasing." "A thing endowed with 
natural beauty does not stand in need of anything artificial." "One is to be deemed 
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dear because of one's qualities and not because one is known to us."“ "That is 
wealth with which one helps others." © 

The mastery of expression that marks Bharavi's poetry is born of his high 
conception of expression. More than once he speaks of the qualities of speech. "In 
a speech which is correct, avoids contradictions, 1s captivating and productive of 
good, the speaker's mind is reflected as ina mirror. Words do not shroud the meaning; 
depth of meaning is not sacrificed. Words and their respective meanings are distinct 
and their mutual governance is not given up, i.e., the whole thing hangs together as 
one unit. Reasoning has been effectively adopted but inference does not set aside 
the accpeted values." 

Through Arjuna's words about Indra's speech, the poet says ina later context: The 
speech is "charming with simplicity and is at the same time powerful: profound but 
not heavy: there is nothing left to be understood: although comprehensive, it is not 
involved, based essentially on reason, it does not apparently expect you to take it on 
trust, butis, all the same, as unshakable as the utterance of the scripture: it 1s too deep 
for ordinary men but in profundity of thought it is hike the placid heart of a sage." 
Again through the speech of Siva, Bharavi describes the characteristics of good 
speech: "Embellished by clear utterance, sweet to listen, cleansing the heart of 
enemies, the speech is at once simple and profound. They are the best scholars fit 
for an assembly who are able to convey through their words what they have in their 
minds; and among them, they are superior who are able to put forth a piece of profound 
thought. Some praise wealth of ideas, some scholars the purity of the words; each 
man likes something and it is indeed difficult to have a speech pleasing to all". 
"One's words should not only be attractive but should also have lofty ideas and be 
precise m their meaning."® Bharavi stands out as a poet of power and singular 
energy in introducing spirited dialogues, and there are charming images in almost 
every verse of his, though some of the conceits might appear far-fetched to modern 
taste. He proved to be a "poet's poet" in the history of Sanskrit Mahakavya and set 
the standard for all others to follow. Bharavi's Kiratarjuniya 1s one of the most 
celebrated Mahakavyas (great court-epic poems) in Sanskrit. It marks a new epoch 
in Sanskrit ornate poetry by giving greater importance to meaning rather than style 
(Bharaverarthagauravam), and to poetic description of natural settings and phenomena 
rather than the narration of incidents. 

Kunhan Raja observes: "Bharavi was a national leader who wrote poetry to appeal 
to the nation that could respond only to poets and not to the sermons of priests and to 
the commands of conquerors. Bharavi presents the true genius of the people, the 
spirit of heroism. ... there is combined in it the beauty of poetry, the grandeur of the 
theme and also the nobility of a great purpose."”° 
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Divsandhana kavya 
Sanskrit alankarikas have classified kavyas into three categories, viz., (1) the 
Dhavnikavya, in which the suggested sense is more charming than the expressed 
sense, (2) the Gunibhitavyangyakavya, in which the former is subordinated to the 
latter and (3) the Crtrakavya, in which the former is either nonexistent or is negligible. 
The first of these is regarded as the best type, and the last lowest. It is an accepted 
fact by the Sahrdayas that what is suggested is more charming than what is directly 
expressed. So the alankarikas starting from Anandavardhana have accorded the 
highest place for the dhvanikavya. According to them sentiments such as Srngara 
(the Erotic) are always suggested, never directly expressed. The works of Kalidasa, 
which abound in the delineation of rasas (sentiments) are examples of the best type 
of poetry.” On the other hand, those kavyas in which stress is laid on the use of 
alankaras (figures of speech) based on the poet's "tour de force" are regarded as of 
the lowest type. Kalidasa's kavyas are the best examples of the Dhvanikaya. He has 
used Sabdalankaras like anuprasa (alliteration) and yamaka (rhyme) in the ninth 
canto of the Raghuvamsa, but has not carried them to excess. The poets like Bharavi 
and Magha who succeeded Kalidasa have not observed such restraint in using 
Sabdalankaras. They have composed citrakavyas by the use of figures like lesa. 
There are verses which contain one, two or three consonants only.”” The Dvisandhana 
kavya is an instance of such citrakavya. Rajasekhara states that Dandin composed 
three works which have become famous in the three worlds. 
trayo' gnayastrayo vedastrayo dharmastrayo gunah | 
trayo dandiprabandhasca trisu lokesu visrutah |f 73 
What those works are has been a matter of keen controversy among scholars for 
a long time; but from recent researches they appear to be the following : (1) the 
Kavyadarsa a well-known work on rhetoric and (2) Avantisundarikatha, a romance 
in prose, of which a few pages have been recovered and published. The 
Dasakumaracarita seems to have been an abridgement of that work. The third work 
is the Dvisandhanakavya. Besides saying that Dandin wrote a dvisandhanakavya, 
Bhoja also cites the following verse from it: 
udaramahimaramah prajanam harsavardhanah, 
dharmaprabhava ityasitkhyato bharatapurvajah ”4 
This verse describes Rama and Yudhisthira in the same words as given below-- 
(1) Rama, who increased the pleasure of the subjects, was endowed with great 
nobility and was the elder brother of Bharata, became renowned as one who laid 
down rules of religious conduct (Ramayana); 
(2) Yudhisthira, the son of Dharma (Yama), who enhanced the delight of the 
poeple, was endowed with great nobility, and was a descendant of Bharata, attained 
(great) renown. (Mahabharata) 
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Thus Dandin is credited with the authorship of the first dvisandhanakavya in 
Sanskrit. But this work is till undiscovered and hence the credit goes to Kaviraja for 
having introduced a new concept in Sanskrit poetry. There is another work of this 
title written in the twelfth century A.D., by one Dhananjaya in eighteen cantos. 
Kaviraja set the trend for this type of composition in Sanskrit and later poets are 
very much obliged to him as they also chose Ramayana and Mahabharata as the 
subject of their compositions. Even the anekasandhana poets commonly resorted to 
these two great works while selecting the themes for their poems. There are many 
other dvisandhanakavyas such as the Raghavapandaviya of Krsnapandita, 
Raghavanaisadhiya of Haradattasuri and trisandhanas like Raghavapandavayadaviya 
of Rajacidamani Dixita, the Yadavaraghavapandaviya of Anantacarya etc., which 
are modelled on the work of Kaviraja.” 

Sandhanakavyas can be considered as a unique invention of the Indian mind to 
handle different tales simultaneously in one and the same poem employing common 
phraseology. Herein, is revealed the magic power of Sanskrit language, which 
possesses inexhaustible vocabulary. In these types of kavyas formal structure requires 
high ingenuity and versatility of the poet in using multimeaning proper names, 
attributes, compound phrases and common epithets. Such device of double entendre 
has won admiration even at the hands of cultured critics of the west.” 

Kaviraja who lived in twelfth century A.D. was a master of this technique and he 
composed a kavya, Raghavapandaviya which simultaneously narrates both the stories 
of Ramayana and Mahabharata. He has achieved this by resorting to separable 
compounds and punning expressions. Common descriptions, events, incidents and 
natural scenes do not require double interpretation. Subtle surgery of syllables with 
sabhanga and abhanga slesa makes marvels. Kaviraja says,” “I have used the 
following devices in narrating the stories of the Ramayana and the Bharata, in the 
same words. In some places, where the incidents (e.g. going into exile) are identical, 
the same description applies to both; in some other cases, the Visesanas of one 
narrative (e.g. bibhisana, duryodhana) become the Visesyas of the other, similarly 
the Upameya and the Upamanas can be interchanged. In some cases this becomes 
possible by the use of Slesas and Vakroktis": 

prayah prakaranaikyena vi§esanavisesyayoh | 
parivrttya kvacittadvadupamanopameyayoh || 
kvacitpadaisca nanarthaih kvacidvakroktibhangibhih | 
vidhasyate maya kavyam Sriramayanabharatam |f 
Kaviraja's Raghavapandaviya is written in a comparatively lucid style. The 
Following verse may be cited as an example in this respect: 
pratipadarSini saisa vicacarasya yatpath | 
tato gurugira tasya jiviteso babhiva sah || ” 
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This verse describes the following incidents in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
(1) Rama killed Tataka by the bidding of Visvamitra and (2) Bhima accepted Hidimba 
as his wife by the bidding of Yudhisthira. In this verse there is a pun (Slesa) on 
Jivitega meaning (1) Death and (2) a husband. In Raghavapandaviya Kaviraja narrates 
the story of the Ramayana from the reign of Dagaratha to the coronation of Rama 
and that of the Mahabharata from the rule of Pandu to the crowning of Yudhisthira 
in identical words. 

Scholars hold different opinions regarding the date of Kaviraja. According to 
Macdonell” he flourished about 800 A.D. K.B.Pathak ® placed the composition 
of bis Kavya between lI82 and I197A.D. Venkatasubbaiah" is of the opinion that 
Kaviraja was patronised by the Kadamba king Kamadeva II and his 
Raghavapandaviya was composed betweenl236 and 1307 A.D. 

Kaviraja was the son of Kirtinarayana and Candramukhi and he was a Brahmin 

. belonging to Gautama gotra. It is learnt from the colophon of Raghavapandaviya 

that Kaviraja was a poet in the court of king Kamadeva of the Kadamba dynasty; 
iti sriharadharaniprasatakadambakulatilakacakra- 
vartirvirakamadevaprotsahitakavirajapanditaviracite 
raghavapandaviye mahakavye kamadevanke ravana 
duryodhanavadhollasitaramadharmabhiseko nama trayodaSah sargah. 

Kamadeva was a Mahamandalesvara and ruled over the province of Hangal, 
Banavasi and Puligere or Lakshmesvara. He was a feudatory of the western Calukya 
king SomeSvara IV and his reign started in about the year 1104 Saka.” He was also 
known as Tribhuvanamalla. The dynasty of Kadamba to which Kamadeva belonged 
must be distinguished from the Kadamba dynasty, whose capital was Palasika. They 
followed Jaina religion and famous kings of that dynasty were Santivarman, 
Kakusthavarman, etc.” According to the tradition the founder of the Kadamba 
dynasty, king Trinetra was a worshipper of the god Siva installed at Jayantipura and 
brought with him 12000 Brahmins of 32 gotras from Ahicchatra. 

Kaviraja refers to this immigration of the Brahmanas from the Madhyadesga in 
his Raghavapandaviya: ™ 

aneta madhyadeSsatpravacanavidusam somapam brahmananam. 

Thus Kamadeva praised by Kaviraja probably belonged to the royal dynasty that 
ruled from Banavasi (Banavasi in the North Canara district is still known as the 
Jayantiksetra)**. In a Kadamba copper plate inscription there is a grant by king 
Soma, a grandson of Kamadeva. This Kamadeva is identified with the Kamadeva 
praised by Kaviraja and the names of the son, father and grandfather are the same.** 
The grantee is one Kaviraja Madhavabhatta. Therefore K.B.Pathak while discussing 
the date of Kaviraja says that the real name of Kaviraja was Madhavabhatta.*’ 
Durgasimha,* the author of Kannada Paficatantra mentions several Sanskrit poets 
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of whom all were Brahmins, except Dhanaiijaya, the Jain author of another Raghava 
pandaviya. On the basis of this it can be said that had Kaviraja existed before 
Durgasimha definitely he would have been mentioned by him. Durgasimha flourished 
in Saka 106land 1072 as he served at the court of the Calukya king Jagadekamalla II 
who ruled in that period. Therefore it can be safely assumed that Kaviraja lived 
after Saka 1072. 

Narration of two different stories at a time is a difficult task indeed, but the poet 
with great patience and cleverness has achieved notable success in this sphere. 
Different meanings of Sanskrit words and diverse ways of breaking up the members 
of compounds, and the innate excellence of Sanskrit vocabulary largely helped him 
to express his imageries in brief punning phrases. Kaviraja's other work the 
Parijataharana, though fine, has not attained a celebrity as wide as his 
Raghavapandaviya. The wonderful success achieved by Kaviraja in this type of 
composition has led many to place him on par with Bana and Subandhu. 

Kaviraja himself expresses a similar opinion rather emphatically in the first canto 
of his work: 

subandhur banabhattasca kaviraja iti trayah | 
vakroti marga nipunaScaturtho vidyate na va |{ * 

Kaviraja's work begins with the hunting expedition of king Pandu and closes 
with the coronation of Yudhistira as the king of Hastinapura. The first canto deals 
with the story of the birth of the Pandavas and their education, the assassination of 
demons like Hidimba and Baka by Bhima. The second canto is devoted to the 
description of Draupadi’s marriage and Arjuna's attainment of Subhadra as wife. 
The main incidents of the Sabhaparva viz., the performance of Rajasuya sacrifice, 
the death of Sisupaila, the game of dice, Yudhisthira's defeat, the Pandavas’ departure 
from Hastinapura are dealt with in the third canto. Arjuna's acquisition of divine 
weapons forms the subject matter of the fourth canto. The fifth canto deals with the 
rescue of Bhima from the grip of the serpent Nahusa, Draupadi’s deliverance from 
the cruel clutches of Jayadratha, Yaksa prasna episode and the arrival of Pandavas 
in the capital of Virdta and the death of Kicaka. At the end of this canto there is a 
brief description of the autumn and rainy seasons. The next canto narrates Arjuna's 
fight with the Kauravas for the rescue of Virata's cattle and Abhimanyu's marriage 
with Uttara. The failure of Krsna's embassy is described in the seventh canto. The 
famous war that took the precious human lives has been dealt with in the succeeding 
five cantos (8-12). The death of Duryodhana and with that the war coming to an end 
are described in canto XIII. The work concludes with the crowning of Yudhisthira 
on the throne of Hastinapura. The verses quoted below demonstrate the skill of 
Kaviraja in the application of the figure lesa. Sita and Draupadi shining in full 
glory after the termination of the period of their agony is depicted thus: 
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patyuh pratijfiarnava-langhanena sakaficuka saficita-caru-ve | 
analpa-santapa-hutaSa-madhyad vinihsrta rajavadhur vireje {{ °° 

Sita, the daughter-in-law of the royal family, emerged out of fire burning brightly 
with her full dress and lovely braid of hair, and looked charming, as her husband 
was able to cross the ocean of promise (This refers to the story of the Ramayana) 
The same verse can be interpreted to get the sense of the Mahabharata story also. 
Draupadi, the daughter-in-law of the royal family, as she came out of the fire of 
extreme affliction, shone highly with her dress and lovely braid of hair, for her 
husband Bhima was able to cross the ocean of promise. 

Kaviraja describes the assassination of Tataka and Hidimba in the following 
verse: 

visamesu-praharartam tam krtva patato drutam | 
sa hidimbasya sakalairapusnat pisitasinah || *! 

By striking her quickly with fierce arrows Rama surely fed the birds living on 
flesh with the piece of her body (This has reference to the story of the Ramayana) 
By making her (Hidimba) lovesick, Bhima fed the creatures living on flesh with the 
pieces of Hidimba who arrived there quickly, and was killed (This refers to the story 
of the Mahabharata). 

In one of the verses Kaviraja informs us that the concept of Ardhanarigvara inspired 
him to compose a dvisandhanakavya; 

ramiya ramayani yaisa bharati saiva bharati | 
ardhanarigvaramayi murtirekatra Sobhanam || ” 

Similar contexts like marriages, expeditions, etc., are selected and the synonyms 
and epithets are employed so as to refer to both the stories. Punning words are used 
and sometimes ingenuity is resorted to.” 

Scholars may appreicate or condemn, but no doubt, this type of full-length punning 
poetry is not possible in any other language of the world. Macdonell observes, " A 
tour de force of this kind is doubtless unique in the literature of the world". 

It is to be noted that in spite of his best effort to maintain clearness of diction, the 
author has failed in achieving the object because of his strong fascination for laboured 
artificiality in the use of the figure of speech Slesa. Itis highly difficult to understand 
the meaning of verses in some places without the help of a commentary.” 

A dvisandhanakavya is entirely different from a slesakavya. As said earlier in 
the dvisandhana type of poetry punning words are the only means and the poet's 
task of selecting the words suited to both the stories is more difficult and rather 
pedantic than the poet of the slesa type of kavya. In a dvisandhanakavya two 
meanings must be contextual or relevant to the topic chosen whereas ina slesakavya 
both the meanings may not be equally relevant. There is every scope for all the other 
figures of speechina Slesakavya whereas Slesa (pun) is the only supreme monarch 
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ina dvisandhanakavya. Hence it is to be pointed out that dvisandhanakavya of 
Kaviraja is different from the Slesakavya of Subandhu.” 

The dvisandhanakavyas are not appreciated on par with Mahakavyas and the 
reasons for this attitude are obvious. The poets of such works indicate their ambition 
of exhibiting the mastery over lexicons and hence the readers also have to equip 
themselves with such lexicons in order to grasp the sense intended by the author. 
Thus the authors of dvisandhanakavyas appeal to the brain at the cost of the poetic 
values. A connoisseur finds no pleasure in such works where pedantic luxuries are 
given Importance. 

In spite of the limitations of the double endendre the language of Kaviraja is 
lucid and melodious at times. The following verse which is an example of 
Sarvatobhadra may be cited to illustrate this point. 

ramyakalpavilasini ksitipatirlavanyateyasvini 
nityaviskrtamandana sthitimati yabhistalokantara | 
laksmirasrayate sma s@ matimatamadyam susevyam muda- 
dataram ramatanujena ca Satanikenaramam tada |] °” 

Parijataharana consists of ten cantos and deals with the legendary story of the 
forcible removal of the Parijata tree by Krsna from Indra's garden. Free from the 
restrictions of double entendre, Kaviraja here shows himself at his best. He wrote it 
to please his father Kirtinarayana and was probably his earliest work.”* 

Dhanafijaya, the author of the dvisandhana kavya, is an early poet. The scholars 
hold different opinions regarding his date and identity. K.B.Pathak says that 
Dhanafijaya was identical with the Jaina Muni Srutakirti Traividya, who received a 
grant from Gandaraditya, the Silahara king of Kolhapur branch { i105-140A.D.).”” 
The scholars like Winternitz™, A.B. Keith and S.K.De™ agree with the views of 
K.B-Pathak. Dhanaiijaya like many other Sanskrit writers has not given information 
about his place and date in his kavya. This work consists of eighteen cantos. In the 
last verse of the last canto he states that his father was named Vasudeva, mother 
Sridevi and teacher Dagaratha. The name of the kavya is not given here. However, 
from the colophons of cantos it can be learnt that it was named Dvisandhana and 
also as Raghavapandaviya. Kaviraja, the author of Raghavapandaviya was a Hindu 
whereas Dhanafijaya was a Jaina by religious faith. 

The Kannada poet Nagacandra alias Abhinava-pampa states in his 
Ramacandracarita or Pamparamayana that the Jaina Muni Srutakirti Traividya caused 
surprise to learned men by composing his RagMavapandaviya Kavya in the 
Gatapratyagata manner. An epigraph dated 1163 A.D. and found inscribed on a 
pillar of Jaina temple at Sravana Belgo}! in the Karnataka State records the two 
verses eulogising Srutakirti Traividya. The Pamiparamayana and the Sravana Belgol 
inscription state explicitly that Srutakirti Traividya was the author of the 
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Raghavapandaviya. But neither of these mentions the name of Dhanaiijaya in 
connection with that kavya and hence Pathak conjectures that Srutakirti Traividya 
must have published it under that pseudo-name."” Pathak also holds the opinion that 
Pampa knew of this pseudo-name Dhanajfijaya of Srutakirti Traividya.'"* According 
to Pathak this Srutakirti Traividya was an officiating priest of the Kolhapur temple. 
So he has mentioned the latter as the author of the Raghavapandaviya. But others 
did not know it. Hence the Raghavapandaviya i is known as the work of Dhananijaya, 
the real name of the author (Srutakirti Traividya) having passed into oblivion. 
A.Venktasubbaiah" shows conclusively that this view of Pathak is erroneous. His 
arguments are given below. 

Pampa flourished tn IIO0A.D. : for an extract from the Ramayana has been cited 
in praise of the Jaina Muni Meghacanda in a Sravana Belgol inscription, dated 
111ISA.D." So the Srutakirti Traividya described by him must have lived considerably 
prior to 1100 A.D. On the other hand, the inscriptions of the time of the Srutakirti 
Traividya of Kolhapur are dated Saka Sarnvat 1045 and 1058. He wasa contemporary 
of the Silahara king Gandaraditya (1105 - 1140A.D. ). Therefore, he was undoubtedly 
different from his namesake described by Pampa. 

According to Pampa the Raghavapandaviya was of the gatapratyagata type. 
R.Narasimhachariar interprets gatapratyagata to mean that its verses when read 
from left to right, gave the story of Rama, and when read from right to left, narrated 
that of the Pandavas.” But this does not seem to be a correct interpretation of the 
term gatapratyagata. It seems to mean the same as Anulomapratiloma illustrated by 
Mammata in the Tenth Ullasa of his Kavyaprakasa. It signifies that one gets the 
same wording of the verse whether it is read from left to right or vice versa. To 
illustrate this the following verse from the dvisandhana may be cited. 

tatasdratamasthasu subhavanabhitaradhih | 
dhiratabhinavabhasu susthama tarasatata |] 

The first hemistich of this verse gives the whole verse if we read it from left to 
right and then the same hemistich from right to left. Similarly, the second hemistich 
also gives the same Sloka, it is first read from right to left and then the same from 
left to right. The meaning of the verse is as follows: Visnu, whose sharp intellect has 
mastered (all sastras) (abhitaradhih) and who is valiant (susthama), expressed with 
force (tarasa) his noble intentions (subhavan) in his detailed vows (tatasaratamasthasu) 
which appeared even more important by his serenity (dhiratabhinavabhasu). This 
clearly proves how difficult is it to understand such a verse. Dhananjaya's kavya 
has two more instances of such Gatapratyagata type." There are some more quarters 
and hemistichs of the same type." It is to be noted here that the whole kavya has not 
been composed in the gatapratyagata manner. So itis not likely to have been intended 
by Pampa. A.Venkatasubbaiah has put forward the suggestion that Dhanafijaya, the 
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author of the Raghavapandaviya was the same as the Jaina Muni Hemasena, 
mentioned in the inscription No.67 at Sravana Belgol. '? 

This Dhanafijaya was a very learned man and had the title of Vidya-dhanafijaya. 
In his Parsvanathacarita Vadiraja has praised several Jaina authors including 
Dhanajjaya, the author of the Raghavapandaviya." All of them were Jaina Munis. 
So Dhanafijaya also must have been a Jaina Muni. This Hemasena alias 
Vidyadhanafijaya flourished in 985A.D., which appears to be the date of the author 
of the Raghavapandaviya. According to the findings of A.Venkatasubbaiah, the 
glorious Ganga court of Butuga and Rakhasagana in the last part of the tenth century 
gave patronage to a number of eminent writers in Sanskrit. Among the Jainas 
Hemasena alias Vidy4dhanafijaya was one such Jaina writer patronised by the Ganga 
kings."4 His student was Vadibhasimha alias Odeyadeva alias Srivijaya who is well 
known as the author of two prose works after the manner of Bana, viz the 
Gadyacintamani and Ksatracudamani.® 

The Kannada poet Durgasimha (1025 A.D. ) says in his Paficatantra that by his 
Raghavapandaviya Dhanafijaya became the bard of Sarasvati." Durgasimha was a 
contemporary of the later Calukya king Jayasimha II (or Jagadekamalla I) ( \015 - 
1042A.D.). So it can be safely assumed that Dhanafijaya lived before A.D. 1000. 

Vadiraja's Parsvanathacarita has the following verse about Dhananjaya: 

anekabhedasandhanah khananto hrdaye muhub | 
bana dhanafjayonmuktah karnasyeva priyah katham ||'” 

This verse has two senses. It means how can the words of Dhananjaya, which 
convey several senses and require pondering over in the mind, be dear to the ear? 
Were the arrows of Arjuna, which hit several marks simultaneously and pierced 
deeper and deeper into the heart, pleasing to Karna? Vadiraja composed this work in 
Saka Samvat 947, Dhanafijaya must have flourished sometime before him, 1t.e. before 
1000 A.D. King Bhoja of Dhara has referred to the Dvisandhana kavya of Dhananjaya 
in his Srmgaraprakasa; Trtiyasya (dvisandhana prakarasya) udaharanam yatha dandine 
dhanafijayasya va dvisandhanaprabandhau ramayanabhara tavanubadhnitah. 

V.Raghavan observes, "Usually, historians of Sansknt literature place Dhananjaya 
between A.D. 1123 and 1140. But Bhoja's reference to him and his poem clearly show 
that Dhanaiiyaya was earlier than the middle of the llth century”."® In one of his stray 

_ verses Rajagekhara has described Dhananjaya as follows: 
, dvisandhane nipunatam satam cakre dhananjayah | 
yatha jatam phalam tasya satam cakre dhananjayab | 

Dhanafijaya as also Arjuna attained such proficiency in the composition of a 
Dvisandhanakavya and in piercing two targets that they obtained, in the assembly of 
good people, wealth and victory respectively. Rajasekhara was a court poet of the 
Pratihdra kings Mahendrapala and Mahipala and therefore his date is 900 to 940 
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A.D. This also proves that Dhanafijaya flourished before the close of the ninth 
century A.D.!! 

In Dhanafijaya's Dvisandhanakavya the word Dhanaiijaya occurs in the last verse 
of his kavya. This was an old practice followed by Bharavi and Magha and some 
Prakrit poets like Sarvasena. The words Laksmi and Sri are used by Bharavi and 
Magha in the last verse of every canto of their kavyas respectively. Hemacandra 
says in his Alankaracidamani "* that the word 'Utsaha' has been used in the last 
verses of all the cantos of Harivijaya', a Prakrit kavya. This kavya composed by 
Vakataka king Sarvasena has not come down tous. This mode of inserting a particular 
word as the poet's mark continued down to the thirteenth century A.D.; Kaviraja has 
used his patron's name Kamadeva in the same manner. Dhanafijaya has used his 
own name for the same purpose. The following verse may be cited in this connection. 

ko va kavih puramimam paramarthavrttya 
Saknoti varnayitumatra Vinirnayena | 
nityam vidhih satatasannibito vibhuti- 
manyadrsam srjati yatra dhanafijayena |{ 

Dhananjaya was a Jaina by religious faith. He has, therefore, prayed to the 
Tirthankara Neminatha in the first or MangalaSioka of his kavya:- 

Sriyam jagadbodhavidhau vihayasi vyadipi naksatramivaikamudgatam | 
sa yasya vastirtharathasya suvratah pravartako nemiranasvarim kriyat |] 

(May that Neminatha grant you eternal bliss who, when he attained enlightenment, 
found the (whole) world as clear as a single constellation shining in the sky and who, 
like the rim of a chariot, propagated the sacred religion.) 

The stories of Rama and the Pandavas in the Jaina tradition are different in some 
respects from those found in the Hindu epics. Dhananjaya's persistent use of slesa 
and his efforts to narrate both stories in similar words made his work obscure and 
one needs a commentary to understand his Kavya. Nemicandra's commentary called 
Padakaumudi is very helpful in understanding the sense of the verses at many 
places.’** Dhananjaya himself states how a poet gets perplexed in composing a 
dvisandhanakavya by comparing him with a lover approaching his lady love in the 
context of Ravana entering Lanka together with Sita, and Yudhisthira Dvaraka: 

vakroktimutpreksanamangabandham Sslesam smarankalabalatimidhah | 
dvisandhicintakulito visannah kavirviyogiva jano' bhyasarpat || 

As a poet proceeding to compose a dvisandhanakavya becomes perplexed with 
the thought of inserting 'vakroktis' (equivocal expressions), utpreksas and various 
banahas, the lover separated from his beloved proceeded to meet her, engrossed in 
the thought of how to talk equivocally to her, how to cast side glances at her and how 
1o indulge in various gesticulations and embraces. The story of Rama in Dhanafijaya's 
kavya is mostly as in Valmiki's epic. There are some differences like Sugriva's 
offer of his daughter Kalyani to Rama.™ But there are many variations in the story 
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of the Pandavas. They are represented to have fought not with the Kauravas but 
with Jarasandha to gain their kingdom.”° 

Dhanafijaya describes the incident of the lifting of the Koti-sila."* The poet 
describes that both Rama in his march on Lanka and Krsna and others in their invasion 
of Jarasandha's kingdom noticed it. Some Jaina writers locate it in Kalinga, others 
in Magadha and some others near the Dagarna mountain.”’ It was so called because 
a koti (crore) of Jaina Munis attained salvation while sitting on it. It is regarded as 
sacrosanct in Jainism, but its description in this kavya is irrelevant. 

Dhanaiijaya's kavya has become extremely artificial in many places. He indulges 
in several feats of tour de force by composing verses or their parts in one or two 
consonants only as well as by such figures as Samapadayamaka, Visamapadayamaka, 
Padadiyamaka, Padamadhyayamaka, Padantayamaka, Srnkhalayamaka, 
Gatapratyagata etc., as well as by arranging syllables so as to form various bandhas 
such as Asvapluta, Samudgaka, Gomiutrika, Muraja and so forth. 

Dhanafijaya's imitation of Kalidasa can be shown by citing the following verses. 
yadidrsamidam rapam syadvane'ntahpurena kim | 
kimudyanalatakleso ramya vanalatasti cet IH (VII, 86) 

This is to be compared with the following verse found in the Abhijfiana sakuntala 

of Kalidasa. 
suddhantadurlabhamidam vapurasramavasino yadi janasyal{ 
durikrtah khalu gunairudyanalata vanalatabhihjf (I. 17) 
ratho varuthasya hayasya vaji 


gajah karenoh padikah padateh | 

durmantritam dhyanamivatmabimbam | 

svasyaiva sannaddhamivagrato'bhut |{ (XVI. 7) 
This may be compared with the following verse of Kalidasa found in Raghuvamsa. 
pattih padatim rathinam rathesa- 

sturangayayi turagadhiradham |/ 

yanta gajasyabhyapatadgajastham 

tulyapratidvandvi babhava yuddham jj (VU, 37) 

Dhanaiijaya's kavya is not altogether devoid of fresh ideas and lucid descriptions. 
The following verses may be cited in support of this contention. The description of 
mountain streams flowing through thickets of forest-creepers in summer found in 
the following verse is pleasing: 

iha bhanti mandalabhuvah salatah savitardika giripata tsalilah | 
vanadevatabhirapadisya mithah pathikan prapa iva sucau racitah ‘hat 

(The streams are described as prapas arranged by sylvan deities for thirsty 
travellers in summer. The description of warriors causing several wounds on the 
chests of their enemies by their arrows occurs in the following verse.) 
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dhruvasya Sauryayatanasya kartum rajfia silasasanamicchateva | 
vaksah svanamaksaramarganankam parovarasyakriyatakhilena | |”° 

(When one erects a temple, he gets an inscription incised on a stone placed nearby, 
recording that event. The wounds caused on the enemy's chest are so to say an 
inscription recording his valorous deeds.) 

Dhanafijaya also wrote Namamala, Anekarthanamamala, Visapaharastotra and 
YaSodharacarita. Namamala gives synonyms of Sanskrit words as in the 
Amarakosa.™ It belongs to a much earlier age than the latter. Anekarthanamamala 
has forty-four verses, containing vocables giving more than one sense.”! 

The Visapaharastotra has thirty-nine verses in the Indravajra metre. Its recitation 
is supposed to cure one from the effects of poisoning. The Yasodharacarita is known 
only from its mention in the work of that name of Bhattaraka Jfianakirti, composed 
in Vikrama Samvat 1650. As this work has not yet been traced it is not possible to 
say whether its author Dhanafijaya was the same as the homonymous author of the 
aforementioned works."? 

Parvati-Rukmaniya or Vidyamadhava is another dvisandhana kavya composed 
by Karnataka writer. This depicts the marriage of Siva and Parvati, and of Krsna 
and Rukmini in the same words. This has been composed in nine cantos. The poet 
Vidyamadhava flourished under the king Somesvara I of later Calukyas. 
Historical kavya 

Vikramankadevacarita is a historical poem, in eighteen cantos by Bilhana. It 
deals with the Calukyas of Kalyana, particularly with the history of king Vikramaditya 
V1 (c.eleventh - twelfth century A.D.). Along with historical facts it contains fanciful 
accounts and exaggerations. What Banabhatta did for king Harsa in ornate prose, 
Bilhana did for king Vikramaditya VI in verse. In Sanskrit literature, conspicuously 
deficient in historical works, the Vikramankadevacarita is one of the noteworthy 
works which has a historica] personage as the hero; and despite its flair for the 
mythological and hyperbolical, it holds the attention of the historian and the literary 
critic alike even today. The work is also of great significance because it gives a 
detailed autobiography of Bilhana, who travelled from court to court of princes in 
mediaeval India. 

Bilhana was born at Konamukha near Pravarapura, and he was the son of 
Jyesthakalaga and Nagadevi. Bilhana recollects sweet memories of Kasmirian home 
in one of the verses found in XVIII canto of his Vikramankadevacarita: 

"What shall I sing of that spot, the 

ancient home of wonderful legends, the 
sportive embellishment of the bosom of mount 
Himalaya? one part bears the saffron in its 
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native loveliness, the other the 
grape, pale-like a cut of juicy 
sugarcane from Sarayu's banks. " 37 

Bilhana travelled widely throughout the length and breadth of India, visiting haly 
cities like Kasi, Prayaga, Ayodhya, Somanatha, Gokarna, etc. The city of Dhara 
mourned, says Bilhana because she missed the privilege of welcoming the great 
poet, since the munificent Bhoja had just then expired." Bilhana found a patron of 
his dreams in Vikramaditya VI, the Calukyan emperor of Karnataka. 

Bilhana settled in the court of Kalydna where he composed the 
Vikramankadevacarita in honour of his patron, the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI 
Tribhuvanamalla who conferred on him the title 'vidyapati’. It is believed that he 
had to leave that territory on an order of confiscation of his property from the king 
whose displeasure he had incurred." 

This patron was more generous than even Bhoja. Bilhana says: The chief of 
wise men (Bilhana), turning his face from common princes roamed full of curiosity, 
leisurely over the southern land. There the lucky poet received from the Calukya 
king, the terror of the Colas, the dignity of Vidyapati (the chief pandit) distinguished 
by the great a blue parasol and an elephant in rut.”° In sheer gratitude, Bilhana has 
composed the biography of his patron, in sweet and melodious verses. He makes his 
patron a veritable epic hero, an equal of Rama and Bhima, a hero of many battles, a 
Madonna of many queens, and favourite of Lord Siva Himself. Bilhana's work is 
a court epic (Mahakavya) and hence it has descriptions of the seasons, royal sports, 
svayamivara scene of Karahata princess who chooses the hero as her husband in an 
open assembly of princes. The work begins with a legendary account of the origin 
of the Calukya race and speaks highly of Tailapa who wrested the kingdom from 
the powerful hands of Rastrakuta emperors. Next it mentions Jayasimha II and 
others. Ahavamalla (1040-1069 A.D.), the father of Vikramaditya VI who is the hero 
of the epic is described at some length. Bilhana tells us that Ahavamalla conquered 
the Colas, stormed Dhara from which Bhoja (the Paramara ruler) had to flee."* He 
destroyed the power of Karna, king of Dhara and erected a pillar of victory in the 
southern ocean.” After storming Kafici he built the city of Kalyana. Vikramaditya's 
chief victories are described then and they include Colas, Rajiga, the king of Vengi, 
and the rulers of Cakrakota""* 

Vijayanagara Period 

The poems of Vijayanagdra period centre generally round Rama or Krsna or the 
patrons of the poets themselves. In the historical poems, the poets keep close to 
facts instead of allowing their imagination to have free play. Therefore, these poems 
have now become valuable source-books for the history of the period. 

Rajakalanirnaya of Vidyaranya contains a history of Vijayanagara from its 
foundation. 
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Sankaravij yaya is attributed to Vidyaranya. This contains a biography of the great 
Advaita teacher Sankara, written in a good style. 

Udaharanamaia isa collection of stanzas composed by Bhoganatha, a brother of 
Sayanacarya. He was a counsellor of Sangama II. He was a poet of great merit, and 
Sayana himself expresses a good opinion on his literary capacities." On the whole 
six works are attributed to Bhoganétha in Sayana's Alankarasudhanidhi. They are: 
(1) Udaharanamala (2) Ramollasa (3) Tripuravijaya (4) Srhgaramaiijari (5) 
Mahaganapatistava (6) Gaurinathastaka. 

Udaharanamaia is a collection of verses which illustrate the rules laid down in 
the Alankara sastra (Rhetoric). A special feature about the verses is that ali the 
verses are 1n praise of Sayana. 

Ramollasa is a poem relating to Ramayana. 

Tripuravijaya depicts the story of Siva's victory over Tripura. 

Srnagaramaiij ijart deals with erotic sentiment ( Sragararasa) with examples in praise 
of Lord Krsna. 

The Mahaganapatistava and the Gaurinathastaka are two devotional lyrics in 
praise of Lord Ganapati and Siva respectively. Bhoganatha’s verses have a limpid 
flow and they are pregnant with thought. Sayana refers to him as a Mahakavi and 
quotes from six of his works in the Alankarasudhanidhi.'“” 

Besides these works that are no longer extant, Bhoganatha wrote the Bitragunta 
inscription of Sangama I, which is couched in a poetic style. 

Madhuravijaya also known as Virakamparayacarita is a historical poem composed 
by Gangadevi in which she describes the heroic deeds of her husband, Kampana or 
Kamparaya, son of Bukka I (c. 1342-79 A.D.) of Vijayanagara. She describes in 
detail two important compaigns of her husband, one against the Sambpvarayas of 
North and South Arcot districts and the second against Jalaluddhin Hasanshah, the 
Sultan of Madurai (Madhura). This work in eight cantos deals with a period of 
which little is satisfactorily known. The colophons to the J and II cantos mention 
Gangadevi as the authoress of the kavya. Verses 39-41 of the seventh canto mention 
the authoress to have been the queen of prince Kampana, the hero of this kavya. 

There is no difficulty involved in fixing the date of Gangadevi as she was the 
queen of Kamparaya who was between on the throne 1361-62 to 1374 A.D. according 
to the inscriptions of his retgn."** The Ranganatha inscription of Gopana, dated Saka 
1293, informs us that Kampana, not only wrested Srirangam from the Mohammedan 
invaders, but also the kingdom of Madhura during Saka 1293 or 1371.A.D. “? The 
existence of a dynasty of Mohammedan chiefs of Madhura during the fourteenth 
century A.D. is testified by chronicles and coins, and hence the victory of Kampana 
over the same is not doubtful.“* Gangadevi must have composed this work to 
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celebrate the victory of her husband over the Mohammedan chief of Madhura. On 
the basis of this, it can be well assumed that the composition of the work must have 
taken place after 1371 A.D. The first canto of the epic describes the parentage of 
Kumarakampana and the city of Vijayanagara. The second canto is dedicated to the 
description of the birth of the three sons of Bukka and the first son, Kampana who 
is the hero of the poem. Kampana's early training, his marriage with Gangadevi and 
Bukka's exhortation to Kampana are described in the third canto. Bukka asks 
Kampana to establish himself as the ruler of Kafici by defeating Sambuvaraya II of 
Tondaimandalam and then to destroy the Muslim power at Madhura. The fourth 
canto depicts the preparations for the march, the Vijayanagara army and their allies 
and the defeat of the Sambuvarayas. In the cantos from fifth to seventh the poetess 
describes the just and prosperous rule of Kampana at KAjfici. The eighth canto begins 
with a description of Kampana's court. The guardian deity of the city of Marakatapura 
appears to Kampana in a vision and complains about the piteous condition of the 
South under the Muslim rule. The deity presents Kampana with a sword and bids 
him to overthrow the Sultan. Then follows a vivid description of Kampana's march 
to South and the killing of the Sultan with the divine sword after a severe fight. The 
last stanzas of this canto are missing in the available text. Gangadevi pays respects 
to the ancient poets like Kalidasa, Banabhatta, Bharavi, Dandin, Bhavabhiti etc., on 
Kalidasa she says: 


dasatam kalidasasya kavayah ke na bibhrati | 
idinimapi tasyarthanupajivantyami yatah |j (1.7) 

Among the contemporary poets, Gangadevi refers to Agastya, Gangadhara and 
the Guru Visvanatha. She refers to a poet Tikkaya by name who is none else than the 
eminent Telugu poet Tikkanasomayajin."° 

Madhuravijaya fully conforms to the concept of a Mahakavya; all the cantos are 
of moderate length; The poem begins with invocatory verses addressed to Lord 
Ganesa, goddess Parvati, Lord Paramesvara and goddess Sarasvati. The work is 
named Madhuravijaya or Virakampardyacarita after the theme or the hero. The 
hero is a Ksatriya by caste and he belongs to a dhirodatta type being self controlled 
and magnanimous: The poem is full of heroic sentiment (Virarasa). It is made 
attractive with vigorous and forceful descriptions of wars and battles. Expedition 
of the hero for the world conquest provides much scope for such descriptions. In the 
fifth canto the erotic sentiment (Srhigararsa) is delineated along with beautiful 
descriptions of seasons, water-sports, sun-set etc. Gangadevi must have been brought 
up in an ancient tradition of learning. She refers to the recitation of the mantras 
from the Atharvaveda at the departure of Kampana for his Southern expedition. 
Gahgadevi has composed her kavya in Vaidarbhi style. Her thoughts flow with ease 
and simplicity. Her choice of words is apt and happy. Long compounds are absent 
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in her construction which is nowhere laboured. She gives a picture of king's army 
through beautiful metaphor: 
sahasraSastungaturangavicayo madadvipadvipa visesitantarah | 
bhavantamuprayudhanakrarajayo bhajanti nityam bahula balabdhayah |{ 
(T1I.40) 
(The horror are waves, intoxicated elephants are the islands, the army with the 
lances are the alligators and the whole army is the ocean). As an instance of a 
beautiful description of winter the following verse may be cited) 


himabhararvihatah kamalakaro mrditakantirabhin mrgalanchanah | 
vadanameva narendranatabhruvamabhajata Sriyamapratisasanah |] (V.52) 


(Lotuses were struck by forest, the moon became dim in light. Only the face of 
the king's beloved possessed incomparable beauty). A pleasing description of sun- 
set is given below) 

pratibimbaparamparambudhau pavaniddhitataranga samgini | 
nabhaso ‘vatarisyatora vermanisopanadhiyam vyabhavayat | (VII.8) 

(The continuity of the reflection of the Sun, descending from the sky, in the 
waves moved by the breezes gave the thought of a staircase of gems in the ocean) 

A great deal of similarity may be seen between the verses of Gangadevi and the 
verses of the great master poet Kalidasa. The following verse may be cited to illustrate 
this point: 

mukhena tanvi Sarapandurena vimuktaratnabharana vireje | 
vilina rajivavana dinante chaya sagankena Sarannadiva | (11.2) 
This verse is merely a reproduction in different words of the idea contained in 
Kalidasian verse: 
sarirasadadasamagrabhiisana mukhena salaksyata lodhrapanduna 
tanuprakaSsena Viceyataraka prabhatakalpd SaSineva Sarvari 
(Raghuvamisa, III.2) 

Madhuravijaya is an important contribution towards the history of Vijayanagara 
kings. The work may be regarded as the most authentic source of history of prince 
Kampana since it is composed by prince's consort Gangadevi. The names of this 
prince and his consort are not mentioned in most of the inscriptions. But for this 
poem Kampana's name would have passed into oblivion. 

Genealogical table of Sahgama dynasty according to Madhuravijaya is given 
below: 

Harihara _Bukka (mother Depay!) 
Kampana Sangama Kampana (mother Gangadevi) 

Narakdsuravijaya has been composed by Madhava, who was patronised by king 
Virapaksa (c.1385 A.D.). This poem is available only in nine cantos. It deals with 
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the story of Krsna's victory over the demon Narakasura. The language of the poem 
is very terse. The poet pays rich tributes to his contemporary poets. This makes the 
work more valuable.'4* 

The poem Virupaksasthana describes Vijayanagara. This was composed by 
Candrakavi at the express orders of Gururaja, one of the ministers of Devaraya II.” 
Gangadasa-pratapa-vilasa was composed by Gangadhara, who was patronished by 
Mallikarjuna the king of Vijayanagara (1446-87 A.D.). The poem is said to have 
been composed in Campakapura, and glorifies the victory by Gangadasa. 

Mahandtakasudhanidhi has been written by Immadi (praudha) Devaraya, the 
king of Vijayanagara (1424-1446 A.D.). This work narrates the story of the Ramayana. 
There is difference of opinion with regard to the authorship of this work. Some 
scholars attribute this to Arunagirinatha I, while other scholars attribute it to 
Mallikarjuna Immadi Devaraya (1446-87 A.D). '48 

Ramabhyudaya is attributed to Saluva Narasimha, the Vijayanagara king (1486- 
97 A.D.) of the Sajnva dynasty. The king was a scholar himself and a generous 
patron of letters. This beautiful poem consists of twenty-four cantos. The story of 
Ramayana is narrated in this poem in the poet's own words. In the beginning of the 
work, the ancestors of the family of Saluva Narasimha are described and Narasimha 
is described as a great scholar. Some scholars think that the real author of this work 
is Sonadrinatha or Arunagirinatha J of the Dindima family. Some other scholars are 
of the opinion that this poem was composed by Devaraya IJ in whose court flourished 
Arunagirinatha I. It is probable that both the poems, namely, Ramabhyudaya and 
Mahanatakasudhanidhi are composed by one author, Arunagirinatha I.” 

Saluvabhyudaya 1 isa kavya composed in thirteen cantos by Rajanatha Dindima, 
son of Sri Arunagiriga. This is known from the colophon to the last canto of the 
kavya. This poem describes the achievements of Saluva Narasimha and his ancestors. 
It is difficult to fix the date of this kavya. The author does not mention Narasimha’'s 
rule in Vijayanagara. Narasimha was only a commander of the forces of 
Vijayanagara under Mallikarjuna and his successors.'* It was probably because the 
last of the Sangama dynasty died issueless or became powerless that Narasimha 
assumed the reigns of the government and proclaimed himself the king. It appears 
therefore that this kavya was composed in about 1480 A. D., while yet Narasimha 
was only a viceroy with his seat of government at Candragiri."' This opinion of 
Krishnamachariar seems to be correct because in an inscription of the reign of 
Narasimha, dated 1486 A.D., he is called Rajadhiraja rajaparamesvara and sitting 
on the diamond throne of Vijayanagara. But in the inscriptions before 1486 A.D., 
he is called ‘Mahamandalegvara' and ruling for the king. From this it can be said 
that the poem must have been written during the governorship of Narasimha, i.e. 
before 1486 A.D. 
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Saluvabhyudaya also fulfils the conditions of a Mahakavya (court-epic). The 
hero of the poem is Saluva Narasimha a brave and generous ruler. Heroic (vira) is 
the main sentiment of the kavya and it is delineated in numerous descriptions of 
battles and wars. The poet was versatile in the Epics, Puranas, Astronomy, Dramatics 
and he had studied the works of earlier poets like Kalidasa, Bhartrhari and Bharavi. 
His style is simple and has poetic flashes at certain places. Rajanatha's style is 
greatly influenced by that of Kalidasa in a few places. His description of queen 
Mallambika '* appears to be modelled on the description of Kalidasa's Sudaksina 
found in his Raghuvamsa.'* 

Similarly the description of the conquest of the South by Narasimha, °° seems to 
be a reflection of Kalidasa's description of Raghu's conquest of the South.'® 

Saluvabhyudaya gives a detailed account of the rule of Saluva Narasimha and 
his conquest as the Governor of Candragiri. Many of the events mentioned here 
receive corroboration from the contemporary Mohammeden sources and inscriptions. 
The conquest of Kalinga, Cola, Pandya and Nagamandala described by the poet are 
not to be found elsewhere and hence it goes to add to the store-house of our 
information of Saluva Narasimha's career says Chandra Prabha.'*’ 

Genealogical table of Saluva dynasty according to Saluvabhyudaya is given 
below: ; 
Gunda I (mother Kamaladevi) 


———— OF 
Gunda II Madiraja Gautal Virahobala Saluva Savitri 
| Mangi 


Gauta II 
(one of six sons) 


aed Tk 
(mother Mallambika) 


Narasimha 
(mother Srirangamba) 


Some of the of ficial documents relating to the kings of the Vijayanagara dynasty 
were compesed by poets of a high order. One family of writers of distinction was 
that of the Dindimas. This family was also proficient in more than one language. 
Most of the writers of this family were given the title Dindima Kavisarvabhauma. 
Arunagirinatha I, who belonged to the family, had the title Astabhasaparamesvara, 
signifying that just as Paramesvara had eight faces, so too did the poet have mastery 
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over eight languages. As noted earlier Rajanatha II Dindima, has expressed his 
gratitude to his patron, Saluva Narasimha by writing a poem called SaJuvabhyudaya 
wherein the achievements of his patron are glorified.’ 

The reign of Krsnadevaraya is a glorious chapter in South Indian literary history. 
His court had representatives of Sanskrit, Telugu, Kannada and Tamil poets, who 
contributed largely to their respective literature. The king himself was a scholar and 
a poet of rare merit. Because of his proverbial patronage of poets and his extra 
ordinary grasp of human nature his royal court became 'Bhuvana Vijayam'’, the resort 
of every wandering ministrel and the peripatetic poet. Sanskrit and Kannada along 
with other South Indian vernaculars received equal patronage and added lustre to the 
grandeur of a reign, the history of which is to be written in golden letters in the 
annals of South India. In the introduction to his Telugu work Amuktamalyada, 
Krsnadevaraya states that he wrote the following works in Sanskrit (1) Madalasacarita, 
(2) Satyavadhi , (3) Sakalakatha, and (4) Rasamafijari. Unfortunately all these 
works have not seen the light of the day. In a Sanskrit anthology known as _ the 
author attributes a work on poetics called Alahkara - sara - sangraha to 
Krsnadevaraya.' Krsnadevaraya also wrote a drama called Jambavati Kalyana in 
five acts. It depicts the marriage of Jambavati, daughter of Jambavan, and one of 
the eight queens of Sri Krsna. The prologue informs us that the drama was enacted 
during the Caitra (Spmng festival) of Viripaksa, the tutelary deity of Karnataka 
Empire residing at Hemakita, in the city of Vijayanagara. The style of the drama is 
excellent.' 

Bharatamrta has been composed in forty cantos by Divakara. It retells of 
Mahabharata story. Lolla Laksmidhara and Divakara were in the court of Gajapati 
of Orissa and later came to Krsnadevaraya's court after Krsnadevaraya married 
Gajapati's daughter. Laksmidhara wrote many works of Sahitya, Agama, Jyotisa 
and Philosophy. In the colophon an the end of his commentary on Saundarya Lahart 
of Sri Sahkara, he gives the names of his ancestors for six generations, and also 
their literary productions and titles, as well as the names of his own other works.” 

Minister Timmarasa was also a great Sanskrit scholar and wrote a commentary 
called Manorama on Agastya's Bala Bharata. Agastya is the author of seventy three 
other works and is now identified by scholars as those of Vidyanatha, of 
Prataparudriya fame.'? 

Acyutaramabhyudaya'™ was composed by Rajanatha Il of the Dindima family. 
He flourished in the court of king Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara who followed the 
example of his predecessors in patronising the Sanksrit scholars. 
Acyutaramabhyudaya composed in twelve cantos is dedicated to the description of 
the glory of the author's patron, Acyutaraya. It depicts Acyutaraya's expedition to 
the south, his pilgrimage to Srirangam, Kalahasti and other places, and his siege and 
victory of Bijapur. It ends with his return to the capital. The poet briefly describes 
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the rule of the earlier kings of the Tuluva dynasty. This becomes valuable and may 
be considered as authentic because Rajanatha belonged to thé family in charge of 
writing the official records. As he had an opportunity of consulting the earlier 
documents his poem has much historical value. 
Krsnavilasa was composed by Svayambhunatha, nephew of Arunagirinatha IL. 
It deals with the life of Sri Krsna inf ourteen cantos. 
Pandavabhyudaya was composed by Sivasirya, son of Svayambhu and nephew 
of Rajanatha I. This is a poem in eight cantos, narrating the story of the Mahabharata. 
Usaharana was written by Trivikramapandita. It is a fine poem in the Paficali 
style. The author reveals his skill in bandhas such as ardhabhramaka, muraja, 
gomuitrika, etc. Though it deals with the story of the marriage of Aniruddha and 
Usa, Sri Krsna 1s the hero of this poem. 
Proto-vijayanagara Period 
Among the Virasaiva philosophers in the proto-Vijayanagara period, Palkurike 
Somanatha was the outstanding figure. He was the son of Visnu Rami and Sriyadévi. 
In his Panditaradhyacarita he says that he learnt the history of Mallikarjuna Pandita 
from tradition. He was born at Palukurike in Orugal and died at Kalike near Sivaganga 
(Bangalore district). He was the contemporary of Prataparudra II (c.1292-1323 A.D.). 
In the court of Virapratapa Rudra II he wrote in Sanskrit Somanathabhasya 
(Basavarajiya), Rudrabhasya, Astaka, Paficaka, Namaskaragadya, Aksarankagadya, 
Patica Prarthana gadya, Basavodaharana, Caturvedatatparya Samgraha. 
Naisadhadipika a commentary of Sribarga' s Naisadhacarita was composed by 
Narahari, a disciple of Vidyaranya. He also commented on the Kavyaprakaga of 
Mammata. Vidyamadhava seems to have been the name of several individuals. 
One was the author of a commentary on Kumdrasambhava and on the 
Kiratarjuniya: 
kumarasambhavasyasya vyakhyane gunavanayam, | 
sasthah sargah samapto' bhut vidyamadhavanirmite |] 
vedavyakaranaspadam kavimahara jah sa tarka sinrt, / 


jvoliSSalevidandbamabhijants durgarvasarvamkaso, | 
vidyamadhavapandito vijayate vidvadvibhusamaninh |{ 
Srimadgunavati.... vidyamadhavapanditairviracitam | 
vidyamadhavanamadheyam vyakhyanam samaptam, {'* 

He seems to be identical with the astronomer Vidyamadhava Suni, the author of 
Muhirta Darsana or Vidyamadhaviya. His son, Visnusiri, commented upon his 
father's work in Muhdrtadipika, and was a contemporary of Mallappa Odeya, the 
son of Bukka. 

Abhinava ramabhyudya was composed by the poetess Abhinava Kamaksi, whose 
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brother Svayambhu was the son-in-law of Arunagirinatha J. This poem has been 
composed in charming verses in twenty-four cantos. This depicts the Ramayana 
story. This was called Abhinava in order to distinguish it from another 
Ramabhyudaya composed in the same period. Thus the women of Vijayanagara 
period made significant contributions to Sanskrit literature. It may be said that 
Gahgadevi, Kamaksi and Tirumalamba represent respectively the early, middle and 
the closing periods of Vijayanagara history. 

Vadiraja was distinguished teacher who did a great deal to propagate Sri Madhava's 
teachings all over the land, both by his writings in Sanskrit and songs in Kannada. 
He was a pupil of Vyasatirtha. He is credited with having organised the worship of 
Sri Krsna temple at Udupi by rotation, each of the Svamis (and not professional 
priests) worshipping for two years at a time (known as Paryaya). This unique 
arrangement, by which vested interests in the temple and its properties are not allowed 
to grow continues to this day. 

Rukminisavijaya was composed by Vadiraja, the great dvaita pontif of the Sode 
Matha in the latter part of the sixteenth century A.D. This work composed in twenty 
one cantos deals with the theme of the Bhagavata story of Sri Krsna. Vadiraja is the 
most facile writer in Dvaita literature. B.N.K. Sharma observes; "His fine poetic 
faculty and human touch, the quick flashes of his wit and humour, his apt analogies 
from life and literature, and his racy way of putting things have made him the most 
popular and enthusiastically applauded writer in Dvaita literature”. '*’ 

K.T. Pandurangi remarks; "Sri Vadiraja Tirtha is one of the great names in the 
field of Dvaitavedanta. He was a poet, a philosopher, a social organiser, a great 
debator, a prolific writer and to crown all this, a saint of great mystic eminence. "'* 
Vadiraja was born to Ramacarya and Gauri or Sarasvati in the village Huvinakere, 
near Kumbasi, in the Kundapar taluk in the South Kanara district. It is said that 
Vadiraja had a long life of 120 years and he visited many sacred places scattered all 
over India several times, and helped deserving people by occult powers.’ Vadiraja 
won many scholarly assemblies by his erudition. He visited the court of 
Venkatapatidevaraya (1543 A.D.) and pleased all the scholars assembied there by his 
sound arguments and earned the title 'Prasangabharana’ (ornament of argument).' 

His poetic travelogue called Tirthaprabandha records a very interesting story related 
to the composition of his Mahakavya Rukminisavijayam. According to this Sti 
Vadiraja visited Pune and there he learnt about the decision of the learned assembly 
to honour Magha's Sisupalavadha as the best Mahakavya in Sanskrit. Srt 
Vadiraja requested the assembly to wait for some days, so that he could get the script 
of his Mahakavya from his native place and present it to the consideration of the 
judges. After getting the permission of the assembly he started composing his 
Rukminisavijaya, each canto a day and sent it to the assembly on the twentieth day. 
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Rukminigavijaya was adjudged as better than Magha's poem by the assembly 
and Vadiraja was also duly honoured.” According to Tirthaprabandha at Prayaga 
he was reminded by sage Vyasa about his mother's commitment to worship the Lord 
with one lakh ornaments on his birth. Vyasa asked Vadiraja to compose a commentary 
on one lakh difficult words of the Mahabharata in order to fulfil his mother's 
commitment and Vadiraja accomplished it without any difficulty."2 According to 
B.N.K. Sharma Vadiraja was a prolific writer and more than a hundred and five 
works stand to his credit, of these, however, nearly half are in the nature of minor 
stotras (devotional lyrics) and of no great importance. His major works are about 
twenty in number, of which more than a dozen can be designated as original works. 

The rest are commentaries on earlier classics of the system, very few of which 
have, however, been printed.? Vadiraja's style in Rukminigavijaya is simple and he 
has become successful in generating Krsnabhakti in the hearts of its readers. Krsna's 
birth, his early life, the death of Kamsa, the marriage of Rulanini and Krsna, the 
marriage of Jambavati and others with him are beautifully described. The poem 
ends with the birth of the sons of Krsna. Vadiraja has expressed his opinion about 
what constitutes good poetry. In his opinion poetry should bring delight to the ears 
and it must consist of soft letters and should be full of various sentiments. Its 
verses must contain meaningful and pleasing words. Vadiraja is very modest and 
the following verses reveal his humility: 

apanditenapi mayarjiteyam mukundalila ravikanthamala | 

akauSalena grathiteti jatiprasinamalam kimu santyajanti || 

api pramadagatadosalesamimam kavitvasriyamadriyadhvam | 
budhah vidagdhath kimupeksaniya payobhija caficalatakhyadosat | ™ 

(Even though I am a dullard, I have composed this poem narrating the sports of 
Lord Krsna. Let this be a garland for poets' necks. Verily, do people abandon a 
jasmine-garland because it is woven by an unskilled florist?. Even though some 
defects might have crept into this poem, it should be received with due regard to the 
poetic merits therein. Should the goddess of wealth be abandoned because of her 
weakness of fickle-mindedness?). '° 

Tirthas are held to be holy on account of some wonderful natural characteristic 
of the locality or on account of the peculiar strikingness of grandeur of some watery 
place or on account of the fact that some holy sages resorted to them for bathing, 
austerities, etc. Dharmasastra writers like Gautama, Baudhayana and Vasistha hold 
the opinion that holy localities (degas) namely holy mountains, all rivers, holy lakes, 
places of pilgrimage, the dwelligs of sages (rsis), cowpens and temples of the gods 
are capable of removing sin: 

sarve Siloccayah sarvah sravantyah punya | 
hradastirthani rsinivasah gostepariskanda iti desah |[ '7” 
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The Mahabharata and Puranas contain thousands of verses eulogising the greatness 
and the sanctifying power of the tirthas. Vadiraja's Tirthaprabandha in melodious 
Sanskrit verses is a travel account containing hymns of praise on the deities he 
worshipped at various places in India. It is interesting that among these places are 
included, Puri (Orissa), Ganga Sagar (Bengal), Gaya (Bihar), Banaras and Prayag 
(Uttara pradesh). 

In Sanskrit literature travelogues are very few in number. On the completion of 
his studies, Sri Vadiraja went on a pilgrimage and visited the sacred places scattered 
all over India. Sri Vadiraja, throughout his very long life of 120 years visited these 
places several times and he has given his impressions of the pilgrim places visited 
by him in this poetic travelogue. About the merit of this work Vadiraja himself says; 

It describes the greatness of the holy places; 
It is endowed with poetic figures of words; 
It is pleasing with its sense, capable of destroying the heaps of sins. 

Sarasabharativilasa is a poem in twelve cantos composed by Vadiraja. It describes 
poetically the Dvaita tenets like supremacy of Visnu, nature and functions of Laksmi, 
Vayu and others. Sri Vadiraja has composed many eulogistic songs called 
Devaranamas, Kirtanas, Ugabhogas, Suladis and the like in Kannada language. 
K.T.Pandurangi observes: "Vadiraja has enriched Dvaita literature both in Sanskrit 
and Kannada. He has written both for scholars as well as the common man. His 
works have scholastic appeal as well as devotional appeal. " 

A series of biographical poems of Madhva saints were composed by the followers 
of dvaita system of philosophy established by Madhva."® Important among them 
are; 

Jaya tirtha-vijaya of Samkarsana, 

jaya tirtha vijaya abdhi of Krsna, 
jayindrodaya of Srinivasa, 
vyasayogicarita of Somanatha, 
vyasavijaya of Ratnakara, 
vidyadhisavijaya of Janardana, 
raghavendravijaya of Narayana, 
satyanathabhyudaya of Samkarsana, 
satyabodhavijaya of Kafici Krsnacarya. 

Guruvamsakathakalpataru of Bhimadaivajfia of Bijapur sketches the life of all 
the Madhva saints upto Satyasandha."" Konkanabhyudaya of Ramacarya gives the 
history of Sarasvata vaisnava mathas."” 

Jayatirthavijaya is a narrative poem composed by Vyasatirtha to glorify his teacher 
Jayatirtha who was a contemporary of Sayana.’” 

Raghunathavijaya has been composed by the Raghuvaryatirtha of Phalimaru 
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matha of Udupi. Sri Madhvacarya, the founder of Dvaita system of philosophy 
established eight Mathas at Udupi for propagation of his philosophy. Phalimaru 
Matha is one among the eight Mathas established by Sri Madhvacarya and the chief 
deity adored in this Matha is Lord Sri Rima. Hence, it was quite appropriate on the 
part of Raghuvaryatirtha, who was one of the pontiffs of this Matha to compose 
this poem glorifying Sri Rama. Ramabhadra Tirtha was the preceptor of 
Raghuvaryatirtha, who took the Samnyasa from Raghuvarya Tirtha. According to 
tradition Sri Raghuvarya Tirtha taught the famous Nyayasudha of Jayatirtha seven 
times to his disciples. He bas also composed many other works such as Laghupariksa 
(or Raghupariksa) on nyaya, a commentary on Narayanapanditacarya's 
Prameyaratnamalika, Krsnastuti a devotional lyric in Kannada." 

Raghunathavijaya depicts the immortal story of the Ramayana in charming verses 
full of Bhaktr (devotion). It is an interesting work because it intended to teach 
prosody ina unique way. Each stanza is composed ina different metre and it tllustrates 
one of the metres expounded by Kedarabhatta in his Vrttaratnakara. It illustrates all 
the Matrayrttas, Aksaravrttas as well as Dandakas. It also contains valuable 
philosophical matter fused in poetic descriptions.'** 

It is to be noted in this connection that in Sanskrit there are a few works which are 
composed to exhibit the great mastery of their authors in prosody. The following 
works may be cited here in this connection. 

(1) Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita contains examples of many metres (vrttas) in its 
104th chapter which ts aptly named Srutisukhadavrttasamgraha. 

(2) Appayyadiksita's Nyayaraksamani also contains verses composed in more 
than one hundred different metres. It is a work on Advaitavedanta and the author 
has used a different metre for each of the Adhikaranas in Brahmasutras. 

After the disintegration of the Vijayanagara Empire the royal patronage was 
considerably reduced and the scholars were scattered. But the growth of Sanskrit 
literature continued due to the encouragement given by the heads of religious 
institutions and the distinguished dignitaries. The inherent love for knowledge in 
the people also contributed to the growth of Sanskrit learning and that led to an 
appreciable output of both scholastic and expository literature. There was an 
appreciable amount of literary activity in Sansknt from 1760 to 1947 A.D., in the 
old Mysore State. Dalavayi Nafijaraja who occupied a very important place in the 
Mysore administration in the latter half of the eighteenth century, was able to find 
time to devote himself to literary pursuits. Kavikarnarasayana is an enchanting 
poem of ten cantos available only in fragments. This was composed by Sadaksaradeva 
who was a master of both Kannada and Sanskrit. He also composed a few devotional 
hymns in Sanskrit. A born poet and an erudite scholar he wrote three works of a 
classical stamp m Kannada. His Sabarasankaravilasa in Kannada deals with the 
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famous story of God Siva's appearance as a hunter to test Arjuna's valour and power 
of penance before he blessed him with the Pasupata weapon. Here the story is thin 
and there are descriptions galore. This work is composed in Sanskrit ridden diction 
and double entendre (Slesa). The story moves fast towards the close when the hunter 
pursues the quick-footed boar. The dialogue between God Siva disguised as hunter 
and Arjuna as an ascetic, the ensuing duel and the final revelation are among the, 
most interesting portions of this work.'** 

Nafijaraja liberally patronized Sanskrit learning. Narasimha speaks of him as 
the modern Bhoja in the prologue of his play Candrakalaparinaya. The hero of this 
play is the patron of the author himself. Narasimha bore the title Abhinavakalidasa 
and he also wrote a work on Alankara (poetics) named Nafijarajayasobhisana. The 
illustrative verses of this work are devoted to the praise of the patron Nafijaraja.!*’ 
Nanjaraja translated many works from Sanskrit to Kannada. He also wrote 
Sangitagangadhara on the model of Jayadeva's Gitagovinda."*® However, lord Siva 
is the hero here. Mallikaryuna panditaradhyacarita (1884) was written by Rajalingasuri 
or Rajamallaya. This work deals with the life of Mallikarjuna pandita. The life of 
Basava is also brought in as told by one of the disciples of the pandita. The details 
of the doctrines of Viragaivism too find a place in the earlier part of the book. 

Mummadi Krsnaraja Wodeyar was himself the author of many works, besides 
being the patron of many men of letters. He wrote Surya-Candradivamsavatarans 
(1857 A.D.) which narrates thousand episodes each from the Ramayana, the 
Mahabharata and the adventures of the royal brothers, Yaduraya and Krsnaraya, the 
progenitors of the Mysore dynasty of Wodeyars. Sritattvanidhi composed by him 
contains stanzas on various deities taken from many sources, DaSarathanadanacarita 
narrates Ramayana story in Arya metre. 

Grahanadarpana (1842) treats of eighty two eclipses between 1841 to 1902 A.D. 
with diagrams. Yadava-Raghava Pandaviyam was composed by Anantacarya of 
Mysore. This work describes the stories of the Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagavata simultaneously. This follows another poem of the same name written by 
Cidambara, who had the model of Dhananyaya and Kaviraja before him. His daughter 
Triveni was also an accomplished poetess. 

In conclusion it may be said that the Sanskrit poetry did not receive much 
contribution in the later centuries from the Karnataka poets. Some additions were 
made to the already existing mass of traditional and conventional poetry. A few 
biographical poems of religious heads and devotional poetry are the special features 
found in the later period. 


Anthologies and Lyrics 


Sansknt anthological literature is very rich in its kaleidoscopic collection of erotic, 
gnomic, devotional and descriptive verses. Apart from the immense literary value 
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of this branch of literature, it is also historically important as it rescues from oblivion 
a large number of verses composed by less known poets. It must be admitted that 
Karnataka's contribution to this branch of literature is not very rich quantitatively 
but qualitatively the value of Karnataka's contribution is by no means negligible. 

GathasaptaSati is the most ancient collection of verses. This is one of the largest 
collections of erotic verses composed by Hala in Prakrit language. This work is also 
popularly known as GathakoSsa, PrakrtasaptaSati, SrigarasaptaSati or Sattasai. This 
work has been assigned to different dates by scholars. K.G.Sankar assigns it to 
first century B.C., whereas Winternitz”° assigns it to first to second century A.D. 
According to A.B. Keith"! it belongs to 200-450 A.D. V.V.Mirashi'? believes that 
it was composed in the fourth century A.D. Ludwik Sternbach remarks; "Hala’s 
Sattasai seems not to be a work of a single writer, as was often adduced, but a 
compilation of different verses, mostly lyric verses, which give in particular varied 
and charming expression to the emotion of love, well selected by Hala, wha as a 
gifted compiler and redactor polished some of them himself and gave them the final 
poetical touch for the first time "*. Banabhatta pays rich tributes to Hala in his 
Harsacarita; 


avinasinamagramyamakarotsatavahanah | 
visuddhajatibhih kogam ratnairiva subhasitaih |] '™* 

According to this statement Satavahana made a treasure with fine sayings as 
with jewels, immortal] inexhaustible and not vulgar (refined) Kosam means a 
collection of verses that are unconnected with one another i.e. the same subject does 
not run through them all. Satavahana (Salahana in Prakrit) is identified by Hemacandra 
with Hala: Salahanammi halo."° In the Abhidhanacintamani he states 'Halah 
syatsatavahanah'. Hala seems to be an abbreviated form of the Prakrit 'Salahana' (S 
and H being often interchanged). 

Ksirnsvami quotes several! verses enumerating the names of famous emperors of 
old among whom occurs Hala Halah syatcchalivahanah. A king Satavahana is 
connected with Gunadhya, the author of the Brhatkatha. It is said * that the Aryan 
Satvatas, or Satvats of Northern India, settled down in Daksinapatha, that they were 
the ancestors of the Satavahanas, that one branch of the Satavahanas called the 
Cutus descended into Tuluva and that the Alupas were a branch of the Cutus. To 
these conjectures the following more substantial reasons may be added for asserting 
that the Satavahanas and the Alupas may have had some features of common origin. 
The Alupas like the Satavahanas belonged to the Lunar race. The Alupas could lay 
claims, like the Satavahanas and the Satvats, to a local (Karnataka) origin. The Alupas 
and the Satavahanas had some admixture of Naga blood." It is also maintained that 
one of the Satavahanas conquered Sahya which is the name given to that part of the 
Western Ghats passing through Tuluva.'® 
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The verses of Gathadsaptagati were popular among the masses and had love as 
their principal theme. In these verses we have for the first time the effective 
expression of the sentiment of love in its varying moods and phases. These verses 
are also characterised by simplicity, sincerity and freedom. They have also a large 
measure of naturalness which must have been a reflection of the robust and keen 
perceptions of the unsophisticated people at large. These verses do not represent a 
systematic and well-knit poem. This is a collection of single stanzas, standing by 
themselves, in which the poet delights to depict a single phase of the emotion or a 
single erotic situation ina complete and finished form. One cannot ignore the simple 
pathos of the lines which describe the lover's pangs of separation. Hala's poetry has 
infinite variety and beauty, feeling, elegance precision, homeliness; rough and good 
sense. A few verses are given below in translation, which illustrate all the features 
of Hala's poetry noted above.” 

"To-day for one day, dear friend, do not forbid me to weep; tomorrow when he 
goes, if I am not dead, I shall not weep". (V. 21) 

A more stoical or imaginative love consoles himself. 

"The beauty still lives in my eyes, the touch on my body, the words 1n my ear, the 
heart is still fixed on my heart - what then hath destiny taken away?" (II.32) 

The joy of fulfilment in love aiso finds frank expression. "A lover is always 
pleasing; when seen, he gladdens the eyes; when spoken about, he brings delight to 
the ears; when thought of, he is the lord of the heart". (VII. 51) 

The following verse describes the beauty of a lady in a marvellous manner. "On 
whichever part of her body one's eyes fall they remain fixed there. No one has seen 
the beauty of her whole person." (III. 34) 

A fine picture of the adolescent heroine secretly thinking of her lover is given in 
the words of her companion. 

"If he is not thy beloved, then why, when his name if taken, doth thy face bloom 
like the lotus at touch of the sun's rays?" (FV 43) Another young girl confides to her 
friend. "When the beloved comes near, I shall cover my eyes with both hands as if 
I do not want to see him; but how shall I prevent my limbs from being thrilled with 
joy and betraying their thrill like the Kadamba flower?" (IV.14). A witty girl rebukes 
her fickle lover. "From her face to your face, from your face to my feet, the wretched 
‘tilaka' has come to a sorry plight in its travel from place to place. "°° 

"Attracted by the beauty of the flower girl's arms the idle village-youth wanders 
about and slyly asks the price of the garlands, although he has no intention to purchase 
them." "The maiden who guards the field has no rest from the passer-by, who insists 
on asking her the way, however well he knows it." The traveller seeking rest and 
lodging is often the subject of delicate address: 
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"My mother-in-law sleeps here, and here myself; mark it well while there is 
daylight, lest, O wayfarer, thou dost tumble into our beds at night."2"" 

Hala, by means of a few strokes, depicted the life and character of the villagers 
with all the virtues and vices, their family life, their religious and social customs, 
including marriages and other ceremonies peculiar to the various castes as well as 
the land on which they lived, with rivers, valleys, mountains, vegetations and fauna. 
After examining the stanza of double entendre (Slesa) from the cloud messenger, 
S.V.Sohoni comes to the conclusion that Kalidasa knew Hala by name and his poetry 
GathaSaptaSati*. According to hima good deal of his method and form of expression 
of sentiment, description of Nature and even allusions to Siva's married life with 
Parvati in Kumdarasamibhava, the Meghaduta and the Rtusamhara can be directly 
related to some verses in the Gathasaptasati. Above all, his much discussed approach 
to Sambhoga Srngara is indirect continuation of the Prakrit atmosphere of the 
Gathasaptasati. He says further that the flora and the geography, in general of the 
Rtusamhara are identical! with flora and geography of the Gathasaptasati. The flora 
of the Meghaduta is substantially a repetition of what was referred to in the 
Rtusamhara and the Gathasaptasati. Sohoni says that Kalidasa became familiar 
with this anthology in his youth and was deeply influenced by the description in the 
SaptaSati. His study led, not so much to wholesale borrowing as to assimilation, and 
Kalidasa thought it fit to restate the lover's reactions to seasons, giving a firmly 
integrated atmosphere which was absent in the anthology. 

Sohont is of the opinion that the magnificent description of the evening witnessed 
from the Gandhamadanavana and Parvati's reaction to Sankara performing Sandhya, 
in the Kumarasambhava was perhaps influenced by the concluding lines of Hala's 
work.? A more exact parallel can be observed in a comparison between verses 69 
of the GathdsaptaSati and verse 60 of the Meghadita. Yet another parallel may be 
seen between verse ll in the Meghadita and verse 57 in Gathasaptasati. In both 
verses the common points are the thunder of clouds, swans and their flight to the 
Manasa lake. 

Amoghavarsa I or Nrpatunga (814-878 A.D.), a famous king of the Rastrakita 
dynasty was a poet of very high order. A short and sweet philosophical lyric in 
Sanskrit namely Prasnottara ratnamalika has been composed by him.** Sometimes 
wrongly this work is attributed to Vimala or Samkaracarya. The verses composed in 
Arya metre, are all in the form of questions and answers, a figurative device known 
as PraSnottara. The Tibetan authorities and the last verse attribute this work to 
Amoghavarsa, who is said to have abdicated his kingdom. Probably this abdication 
took place after the king had sacrificed his left finger in order to avert some national 
calamity.?” 
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Kamataka women with their natural instinct for art, have contributed their quota 
to the poetic literature of Sanskrit and deserve mention in the development of the 
country's civilisation and culture. 

As we know Indian women folk have taken great part in the different phases of 
the development of Sanskrit poetry as inspired seers in the Vedic period, as singers 
of tender couplets in Prakrit or as composers of elegant verses in Sanskrit. 

Rajasekhara says in his Kavyamimamisa that there is absolutely no distinction 
between a man and a woman in the matter of composing poetry: 

purusavat yosito pi kavibhaveyuh samiskaro 
hyatmani samavaiti, na / strainam 

paurusam va vibhagam apeksate sriyante 
drsyante ca rajaputryo mahamatraduhitaro 
ganikah kautukibharyasca sastraprahrta 
buddhayah kavayasca |} 7° 

Queen Vijaya or Vijja or Bijja or Bijjaka was the daughter-in-law of Pulikesin 1 
and wife of king Candraditya. Vijja wrote with great feeling and talent. 

Dandin in the beginning of his Kavyadarga while invoking the goddess Sarasvati 
had described her as ‘all white’ (Sarvasukla) : 


caturmukhamukhambhojavanahamsavadhurmama, 
manase ramatam nityam sarvasukla sarasvati , (1.1) 

Taking objection to this Vijjaka, who considered herself to be Sarasvati incarnate, 
said ‘Not knowing me Vijjaka whose skin is as dark as the petals of a dark blue lotus 
flower, in vain did Dandin declare that Sarasvati is all white. Had he known that the 
dark hued Vijjaka was Sarasvati herself, Dandin would not have made this statement’. 

nilotpaladalasyamam vijjakam mamajanata. 
vrthaiva dandina proktam sarvasukla sarasvati _ 7° 

In this verse the word ajanata may be taken to convey the idea that Dandin did 
not know the poetess and that she was not a contemporary of Dandin. But the word 
may also convey only the idea that Dandin had not seen the complexion of that 
accomplished lady. If that idea be accepted she may be deemed to be his contemporary 


popular or affectionate names. No ancient or medieval writer says that there were 
two different poetesses that flourished almost about the same period. According to 
P.V. Kane” the poetess was known as Vijja and RajaSekhara Sanskritised the name 
as Vijaya, while others Sanskritised it as Vidya. Therefore, it is very likely that 
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Vijjaka and Vijaya are the same. She wrote a work in the Vaidarbhamarga rivalling 
Kalidasa. It is probable that she is the same as the famous queen Vijayamahadevi. 
The Nerur grant of Vijayabhattarika queen of Maharaja Candraditya, eldest son of 
Satyasraya Pulikesin II and brother of Vikramaditya dated Saka 581 (659 A.D.), 
refers to her.“* Kochrem plate of same date speaks of her as Vijayamahadevi.™ 

K.C. Chattopadhyaya does not accept the identification of the poetess Vijaya or 
Vijjaka with the queen Vijaya on the ground that a reigning queen could not have 
written the two verses bhupalah Sasibhaskaranvya bhuvah and Yasab putram deva 
ascribed to Vijjaka in some anthologies.”” But P.V.Kane rejects his view and says 
that they might be indecent from a moder scholar's point of view. He says that it is 
not proper to foist twentieth century notions on a poetess of the seventh or eighth 
century." Moreover the verse Bhupalah is ascribed to Mayura in Subhasitavali 
(No.2515) 

bhupalah Sasibhaskaranvayabhuvah | 

kenadma nasadita bhartaram punarekameva |] 

hi bhuvastvameva manyamahe | 

yenangam parimrdya kuntalamapakrsya |} 
vyudasyayattam colam prapya ca madhyadesSamacira | 
tkaficyam karam patitah |] 

The plain sense is harmless enough. The words 'Anga', 'Kuntala', ‘Cola’, 
'Madhyadeéa' and 'Kajfici' primarily refer to countries, but by slesa sporting with a 
woman is suggested. Indecent meaning comes in only when the puns are taken into 
account. 

Twenty-nine verses are ascribed to Vidya or Vijjaka in the anthologies and they 
are composed in very fine language and deal with many topics such as love, seasons, 
damsels.?” 

The following verse 1s traditionally ascribed to Vijayanka: 

eko 'bhinnalinattatasca pulinad valmikatascaparaste 
sarve kavayo bhavanti guravastebhyo namaskurmahe, 
arvanco yadi gadyapadyaracanaiscetaScamatkurvate 
tesam murdhni dadami vamacaranam karnatarajapriya |] 

(There are only three poets who are really great and I salute all of them) 

The one born of the lotus (Brahma), 

The one born of sand (Vyasa), 

And the one born of the ant-hill (Valmiki); 

But if any one else of the present day 

Dare claim for their poetry or prose an equal greatness 
Then here I am, the queen of Karnataka, 
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To place my left leg with a bang on their heads’). 

This verse breathes great self-confidence and contempt for most writers other 
than Brahma, Vyasa, and Valmiki. So she must have been a great poet indeed. It is 
Vijja alone that has many charming verses to her credit. One very beautiful verse 
attributed to her in Samigaddhara Paddhati (No.582) where the sound is an echo to 
the sense may be quoted here. This verse describes corn-thrashing by young women: 

vilasamasrmollasanmusalaloladoh kandali - 

paraspara pariskhaladvalayanih svanodbandhurah | 
lasanti kalaham krtiprasabha kampitorah - sthalattrta - 
dgamakasamkulah kalamakandanigitayah |] 

Another verse attributed to this witty queen in the anthologies says; 

"The queen Vijaya of Karnataka is veritably the double of Sarasvati. After 

Kalidasa, she 1s the sole abode for the sweet style Vaidarbhi"2" 

The most notable literary work belonging to Calukyan period is a play, 
Kaumudimahotsava and it has been attributed to poetess Vijaya. This drama has 
been edited from fragments of a single manuscript secured by Ramakrsna kavi. The 
author’s name is missing in the published portion except the mutilated colophon. 
Kavyanibandham natakam. But the learned editor's surmise is that itis by Vijjika.2“ 

Silabhattarika is known from some Alankara writers and treatises like Bhoja, 
Rajasékhara, Ruyyaka's Alankarasarvasa and Mammata's Kavyaprakasa, as also 
anthologies. In these citations she reveals her mettle in composing charming love 
poems. The Honorific Bhaffarika added to her name indicates her social status. In 
anthologies like Sanmgadhara Paddhati she is mentioned along with other poetesses: 

sila vijja marula morikadyah | 
kavyam kartum santi vi ijfiah striyo'pi jf 

Jalhana’s Suktimuktavali refers to Sila as on par with the great poet Bana himself, 
in being endowed with the skill of composing poems in the Paficali Riti in which 
equal attention is paid to sound and expression. 

Sabdarthayossamo gumpho paficali ritirisyate 
Silabhattarikavaci banoktisu ca sa yadi |} 

Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa while defining poetry says that even if, in some 
cases there are no figures of speech it does not detract from the poetic nature of the 
composition. Mammata quotes Silabhattarika's (according to Saktimuktavali) verse 
in this context to point out that itis excellent poetry, due to prominent delineation of 
erotic sentiment, in spite of absence of any specific figure of speech in it. It is not 
an example of Rasavadalankara in which Rasa is subordinated to the subject matter 
(vastu) or a figure of speech (alankdra), atra sphuto na kaScidalankarah rasasya ca 
pradhanyannalankarata, The verse quoted by Mammafa is : 
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yah kaumaraharah sa eva hi varasta eva caitraksapa 
steconmilitam alatisurabhayah pra udhah kadambanilah | 
sa caivasmi tathapi tatra suratavyaparalilavidhau 
revarodhasi vetasitarutale cetassamut kanthate {{?” 

“Who deprived me of my virginhood that same, indeed, is my bridegroom; those 
same are the nights of (spring month of) Caitra; and those names are the luxuriant 
Kadamba-breezes, fragrant with the blooming Malati flowers; and I, too, am what I 
was. Yet my heart longs for indulging in sports of love, there beneath the cane- 
arbour on the banks of the Narmada." Ruyyaka cites the verse of Silabhattarika as 
an instance of Samdehasankara of Vibhavana and Visesokti occurring in Karya 
viruddhotpatti and viruddhakarana-nibandha." 

Caura paficasika is an erotic lyric in fifty stanzas, attributed to Bilbana. It deals 
with secret love and the liveliness of women in different amorous situations. It 
exists in three recensions. In the South Indian recension, the poem appears in the 
frame-work of a longer poem called Bilhanakavya. It deals with a lover's recollections 
of the pleasures which he had in the company of his beloved. Almost every verse 
has the refrain, ‘even now I remember...’ and vividly pictures the one or the other 
feature of his beloved's charms. Prefixed to it, perhaps by a later hand, we find a 
romantic tale explaining its origin. In this story Bilhana is depicted as the tutor of a 
princess Candralekha or Sasikala, the daughter of Vairisimha, a king of Gujarat. 

According to this story there was a love affair between the teacher and the pretty 
pupil; and the poet was condemned to death by the furious father. When the poet 
was being taken to the place of execution he appears to have uttered these verses. 
The king who heard them, relented and acquitted the poet and also gave his daughter 
in marriage to him.?” 

Jalhana compiled Suktimuktavali or Subhasistamuktavafi in 1257 A.D. It has 
been modelled as Vallabhadeva's Subhasitavali. Jalhana was the son of Laksmidhara 
and he flourished in the reign of the Yadava king Krsna who came to the throne in 
1247 A.D. It is a fairly extensive anthology, which appears to have existed in a 
shorter and a longer recension;”° but the printed text makés no differentiation and 
gives the work in 2,790 verses, contained in 133 sections. The whole work has been 
arranged on the plan and method of Vallabhadeva's anthology. It has cited more 
than 240 authors and works. At the beginning of the anthology, there is an important 
section of traditional verses on Sanskrit poets and poetry, which is of great interest 
from the point of view of literary history. One instance may be cited here to illustrate 
this point. Kalidasa speaking modestly of himseif at the commencement of his 
Malavikagnimitra, mentions Bh4sa, Somila or Saumilla and Kaviputra as predecessors 
whose works might delay the appreciation of his own drama.”! There cannot be any 
doubt that a dramatist Bhasa attained, even in this early period, a reputation high 
enough to be eulogised by Kalidasa, and later on by Banabhatta. About Somila we 
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know from Rajasekhara that he was the joint author with Ramila, of a Siidra-katha, 
which is now lost. Jalhana's work confirms this fact by making a reference to it: 


tau Sudraka Ratha-karau vandyau Ramila-Somulau | 
yayor dvayoh kavyam asid ardhanarisvaropamau I} (69, 35) 

Bhoja also mentions the Sudrakakatha in his Srigaraprakasa; he gives the name 
of the heroine as Vinayavati.222 From the Rajatarangini of Kalhana it appears he 
has written the poem Somapalavilasa which is an account of his patron Somapala.”” 

Suktimuktavali throws some light on the family of Jalhana, many members of 
which were in the service of the Sevunas from the time of Sevuna king Mallugi. He 
refers to the great generals Dada and Mahidhara who served Mallugi. Mahidhara's 
brother Jalha was the commander of the army of Bhillama V. Then Janardana 
succeeded to this great office and helped Singhana in his wars. Then he refers to 
Laksmideva and his son Jalhana. Jalhana helped king Krsna in his various military 
campaigns. He was the commander of Krsna's elephants. In the introductory verses 
of his work Jalhana has described the military exploits of his family, in particular, 
and of the Sevuna kings, in general. Jalhana's work furnishes some details about a 
family of officers who served the Sevunas from the time of Mallugi to Ramacandra. 
Dada, a Brahmin of Vatsagotra is said to have helped Mallugi in many battles and 
particularly he frightened the forces of Kalachuri Vijjana. Dada had four sons 
Mahidhara, Jalha, Samba and Gangadhara. Mahidhara succeeded his father as 
Karivrndanatha and conducted the fight against Vijjana. Mahidhara's son Ananta 
helped his father in his fight. After the death of Mahidhara, his brother Jalha came 
to this position and he continued under Bhillama V also. The remaining members of 
this family served the other Sevuna rulers.” 

Jalhana quotes many of the Sanskrit authors. Some important of them are Valmiki, 
Bhasa, Vararuci, Kalidasa, Dandin, Vyasa, Bana, Magha, Gunadhya, Hala, 
Rajasekhara, Bilhana, Harsa, Amaruka, Ksemendra, Bhartrhari, Bhavahbuti and 
Abhinavagupta. Thus the first section of the anthology contains useful information 
about poets and poetry; the others deal with happiness, charity, fate, wickedness, 
wisdom, separation, union, misfortune, love, service to the king, etc. Verses quoted 
in this anthology are both ethical and descriptive. 

Subhasita sudhanidhi of Sayana is an anthology of gnomic verses, culled froma 
vast literature. It appears to be the earliest work of Sayana, for it was written during 
the reign of Kampana. The work was read out to the king in his court. The main 
object of the selection was to inculcate the duties of a king and therefore, verses of 
practical value are alone included in 1t unlike in the case of other anthologies where 
we find mainly verses of poetic value. Commenting on the significance of didactic 
literature in Sanskrit Ludwik Sternbach observes: “The Sanskrit literature has reached 
its apogee in its didactic poetry with thousands of moral maxims, ethical teachings 
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and wise sayings. The floating expression of sound judgments preserved in metrical 
forms are mines of practical good sense and evidence the wisdom of the Hindus 
which elevated them to a high position among the nations of the globg." 225 

Sayana's Subhasitusudhanidhi is divided into eighty-four Paddhatis and the verses 
in the Rajapaddhati refer to different kings: Sundarapandya, Arjunabhipala, Calukya 
Visnudeva, Srikamaraghupati, Devanavibhu, Kampana, Rangaksitipati, Ranganatha, 
son of a Nrsimha and Nrsimha. K.Krishnamoorthy says that among the later writers 
who are indebted to this work very much, Stryapandita, author of Subhdsitaratnahara, 
deserves first mention. But Ludwick Sternbach says that these two works, i.e., 
Sayana's Subhasitanidhi and the Siktiratnahara are one and the same work, of which 
the Suktiratnahara is original, while the Subhasitasudhanidhi 1s either a copy of the 
Suktiratnahara with various additions and omissions or another version of the same 
text.”° Both works are from the first half of the fourteenth century. 

Kalingaraja's Suktiratnahara contains 2327 mostly ethical verses and is divided 
into four parvans and each parvan into paddhatis. This is probably the oldest Sankrit 
Subhasita-samgraha in which each parvan deals with one of the four Purusarthas. 
The arrangement of the two anthologies i.e., Subhasitanidhi and Sotktriratnahara is 
identical]; both are divided into four parvans each dealing with dharma, artha, kama 
and moksa and each parvan into padhatis; the paddhatis are almost identical (i.e., 
their titles and contents although the order of the verses is different). The contents 
of the two longest parvans i.e. the artha and dharma-parvans are similar. Both the 
works include, with some exceptions, the same subhasitas. The Suktiratnahara seems 
to be more complete than the Subhasitasudhanidhi; in the Siktiratnahdra we find 
ascriptions to primary sources in most of the verses, while that was not the case with 
the Subhasitasudhanidhi and hence Ludwik Sternbach feels that the verses in 
Subhasitasudhanidhi are recopied from the Siktiratnahara.”’ 

Purusarthasudhanidhi is a collection made from the puranas and the Itihdsas, of 
episodes and verses bearing on the four ends of life. It was composed by Sadyana at 
the instance of Bukka I. It appears to be his first work after he went to Vijayanagar.?”* 

San tivilasa by Subramanya, Nitisataka by Venkataraya, Paficatantra samgraha 
Karnataka. 

Gitagovinda of Jayadeva became a model for many later works of similar nature. 
The influence of this extraordinary work has never been confined within the limits 
of Bengal. There are more than forty commentaries on it composed by scholars 
from different parts of India.”° In its novelty and completeness of effect, 
Gitagovinda is unique in Sanskrit and remained unsurpassed in creating a new literary 
genre. There are more than a dozen-imitations of Gitagovinda. In them we see the 
substitution of Rama and Sitd”°, Siva and Parvati 2" for Krsna and Radha. 
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The rulers of Mysore who inherited the cultural heritage of Vijayanagara continued 
the tradition of encouraging eminent scholars in music and artists and thus made 
valuable contributions to the progress of music. Special mention must be made of 
Chikkadevaraya Wodeyar, (1672-1704 A.D.), who was a distinguished scholar in 
Sanskrit, Kannada and music. Besides other works, he wrote Gitagopala, a treatise 
on music. Here the compositions which deal with the theme of Krsnalila are in the 
form of Krtis akin to those of Jayadeva. Each piece has seven padas instead of 
eight as in the latter's work and it is called Saptapadi. It has its own raga and tala. 
Another noteworthy work on Karnataka music namely Gitagangadhara of Si vastapadi 
was composed by one Naiijaraja son of Viraraja of Kalile in Mysore.22? Kanthirava 
Narasaraja Wodeyar II was succeeded by his son and heir-apparent, Krsnaraja 
Wodeyar I, more familiarly known as Dodda Krsnaraja Wodeyar in 1714 A.D. The 
reign of Krsnaraja Wodeyar J during and after the period of his minority was marked 
by the ascendancy of Kalale family in the court of Mysore. Dalavayi Devarajayya 
and Sarvadhikari Nafijarajayya conducted the affairs of the state with the wishes of 
their master but really aimed at securing all power for themselves.” It is well- known 
that Nafijarajayya was a contemporary of Immadi Krsnadévaraya Wodeyar (1734- 
1766). Nafijaraja was a follower of Saivism and he belonged to Virasaiva sect. His 
family deity was Garalapuri Nilakantha i.e., Srikanthesvara of Nanjangud. One 
poet by name Narasimhakavi was patronised by Najijaraja. Narasimhakavi wrote a 
drama called Candrakalaparinaya and a work called Nanjaraja Yasobhusana. 
Nanjaraja YaSobhtisana has been composed in 7 Vildsas and it is on Kalale 
Nafijaraja.*™4 

The place called Kalale is sometimes spelt as Kalule and it is in Nanjangud taluk 
of Mysore district. All the illustrative verses in this work are composed by the poet 
himself. It is modelled on Vidyanatha's Prataparudrayasobhusana. According to the 
information provided in this work Nanijaraja belonged to Kalale family and his father 
was Viraraja and he had a brother called Devarajayya. He was a disciple of one 
Yogananda.”** Nanjaraja studied all the scriptures and was a great patron of poets. 
Many works designate Nafijaraja as Nanjabhupati. In Sangita gangadhara he is 
called Nanjarajaksitindrab. But, Nanjabhupati and Nafijara ajakasitindrah do not carry 
any meaning as far as Nafijayya is concerned since the history of Mysore tells us 
that he was not a king but only a Sarvadhikari *°. Moreover the word raja and 
Ksitindra are synonyms. Naiijaraja has translated the following Sanskrit works into 
Kannada (1) Halasya Mahatmya; (2) Bhaktivilasa darpana, (3) Kasimahimadarpana; 
(4) Kukudgiri Mahatmya; (5) Markandeya purana; (6) Sivadharmottara Sivagite- 
Sivadharma; (7) Sivabhaktimahatmya, and (8) Haradattacarya Mahatmya. 
Garalapuri Mahimadarsa is an independent work. As noted earlier Sangitagangadhara 
is composed on the model of Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. This work is melodious and 
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composed in a beautiful style. At some places Nafijaraja's style is fast and he uses 
long compounds in the verses occurring at the beginning and in the description of 
the spring season. Among many lilas of Sankara, one 11/4 called Bhiksatana 1i]2 is 
the basis of this work. There are two kavyas describing the Bhiksatana story of 
Siva. They are Bhiksatana Kavya ™’ of Utpreksavailabha written in Sanskrit and 
Bhiksatana carite ** of Gurulingaprabhu written in Kannada. 

Though there are minor deviations here and there on the whole the story is narrated 
similarly in all the three works. 

There is controversy about the authorship of Sangitagangadhara. While giving 
the geneology of Nafijaraja Sangitagangadhara has the following verse : 


dhirastasyanujanma puraharacaranambhoja seva prakarsa 
pradurbhutakhila srirakhilanarapatislaghaniya pratapah 
Sarvajnassatyasamdhah parayuvatikathaklesadirah krpavan 
vidvadraksadhurine jagati vijayaie nahjara ajaksitindrah’ 

As Nafijaraja is praised in high terms in this verse Srinivasa Iyengar concludes 
that it is not composed by Nafijaraja himself. He says that self-praise is condemned 
in the scriptures and as Nafijaraja studied the scriptures he would not have indulged 
in self-praising, and hence he concludes that this work was originally composed by 
Narasimha, the court poet of Nafijaraja. He states further that Nafijaraja Yasobhusana 
of Narasimha and Sangitagangadhara are similar in style. 

Jayadeva's Gitagovinda begins with a description of Lord Krgna's ten incarnations. 
Similarly Nafijaraja's work begins with a description of Lord Siva's eight incarnations. 
This work closely imitates Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. The following verses may be 
compared in this connection. 

kridakautukatatpare parasive sakammuni preyasi. 
jate Kataratamupetya vipine mohakulabhuduma |} 
pascat sangatayossakhi vacanatah saprema sanjalpato 
gaurisankarayorjayanti kapilatire mithah kelayah |{?“° 

This is to be compared with the first verse of Gitagovinda; 

M eghairmeduramambaram etc. 
sri j Sailajacaranasdrasaktacittah 
srikanthapada sarasiruhacanicarikah | 
sri viraraja vasudhadhipateh kumarah 

; srinafijaraja suka vib kurute prabandham |] 2 

This can be compared with the second verse of Gitagovinda viz., 

vagdevatacarita citri tasadma 

padmava ticaranacaranacakravarti | 
srivasudevaratikelikathasameta~ 

metam karoti jayadevakavih prabandham | | 
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The doctrine of avatara or descent of god on the earth marks a new and fairly 
well-defined phase in the development of Hinduism. The ten incarnations of Visnu, 
according to the normal classical traditions are Fish (Matsya), Tortoise (Kurma), 
Boar ( Varaha), Man-lion (Narasimha) Vamana, Parasurama, Rama, Krsna, the Buddha 
‘and Kalki. 

_ Contrastingly puranas and other scriptures do not talk of the incarnations of Lord 
Siva but they often describe his forms which are eight in number.” The eight forms 
of Siva described in the Puranas and other literary works are the earth, the wind, 
water, the sky, the fire, the sun, the moon and the sacrificer. These eight forms are 
considered as the bodies or visible forms of those modifications of Rudra which are 
variously named, and which, being praised in them, severally abstain from harming 
them. All these eight forms of Siva are spoken of as Pratyaksa or perceptible. But 
according to the Naiyayikas, Akasa and Vayu are not Pratyaksa, but anumeya or 
inferable. How then did Kalidasa speak of them as Pratyaksa? This difficulty is 
removed if we remember that the Vedantins admit the perceptibility of both Akasa 
and Vayu and even among the Naiydyikas, the New School recognises the 
perceptibility of Vayu at any rate; The verses describing the eight incarnations of 
lord Siva appearing in the Sangitagangadhara are given below. 

kalayati kamalabhave nikhilam bhuvanatalam 

sakalacaracara jananimittam | 

dhurjate dhrtasalilasarira 

jaya garanagaravibho Wd 

syjati caturvadane vividham jantumayam 

bhutatitaprakrtitvamavaptum | 

dhiirjate dhrta dharanisarira 

Jaya... He 2 I 

aticira vacanagane nigadati satkarma 

ghatayitumucitaphalam srtibhajam | 

dhurjate dhrtavahnisarira 

jaya... [3 il 

vidhi hari rudra mukhe paridhavati loke 

calanavidhim janayitumamaranam = | 

dhurjate dhrtapavanaSarira 


jaya... i 4 if 

srtitativisayagunam nigamagamavedyam 
aparicchinnamamurtamanatmam 
dhurjate dhrta gaganaSarira 


jaya... 5 I 
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Jjayati budhapracaye Srticodi takrtye 

vihitam samayamaveksya vidhatam | 

dhiirjate dhrtastiryaSarira 

jaya... I] 6] 

tapati sahasrakare lokalokabhuvam 
Sitalabhavamupaitumasesam | 

dharjate dhrta soma Sarira 

jaya... 7 if 

nindati bauddhagane bahuvidhamamnayam 
vimatasamuhamadam vyapanetum | 

dhurjate dhrta bodha Sarira 

jaya... I} & 

vilasati kailase sasurasurasevye 

lilakhelana loladhiya Siva | 

dhurjate hara garapuranilaya 

Jaya... i oO} 

Vira nrpatmabhuva nanjaksitipatina 

facitam rasayatu rasikasamajam / 

dhurjate dhrtabahuvidhanipa 

jaya... — ff 10 ff 

visvam jivayate jagat prakrtaye svargadi sampadine 
Pranipranamayatmane Srtigira mutpatti matanvate | 
yastum kalavidhayine tanumatami sitatvamatanvate 
bauddhastomabhide dhrtastavapuse tasmai namassambhave AU iy 

The doctrine of the incarnation had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first Tirthankara of the Jainas also came later to be 
recognised as incarnation of Visnu. 

In the verse Nindati (No.8) etc., the word Bodha has a variant Bauddha. 
MLR. Sakhare tried to justify the word Bauddha by arguing that the ninth incarnation 
of Visnu is superimposed on Siva but at the end he says that it is against the concept 
of Saivism and hence he concludes that it is quite evident that the author's eight 
forms is his own idea.** The word Bauddha does not suit the context as the word 
Bauddhastomabhide used in the last verse refers to the destroying of the followers 
of Buddha and hence Bauddha Sarira cannot be accepted. The yajamanasarira is 
replaced by bodhaSarira. As the followers of Buddha criticised the teachings of 
Veda which mainly advocates the performance of sacrifice it is to be accepted that 
Nafijaraja also would have used only Bodha and not Bauddha in the verse Nindati 
etc. 
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In the Buddha incarnation, Visnu is supposed to have been born as the Deluder in 
order to mislead the demons with false doctrine and thereby bring about their undoing. 
That avatara may also be regarded as being intended for recognising the personal 
greatness of the Buddha while, at the same time, deprecating his teachings. 

Can the word Bauddha be taken as referring to Buddhi i.e., knowledge. Since 
the visaya of buddhi is niscaya the word Bauddha refers to the firm idea that Siva 
is all pervading. In support of this idea a reference to Astapuspika found in the 
Kadambari of Banabhatta may be cited. Astapuspika means a bunch of eight 
flowers related to the eight forms of Lord Siva. It occurs in the following line of 
Kadambari - 

atirosanataya kadaciddurnyastastapuspikapatotpadita krodhena. 
the commentators on the Kadampbari say: 

bakam dronam ca dardhuram sumana patala tatha | 
padmamutpalago stryamasta puspani sankare |f 

Sanketa commentary of Sahkara says that Astapuspika refers to the eight acts 
of worship each of which may be metaphorically called puspa. They are 
Parthivapuspa - smearing the deity with some fragrant substance, because gandha 
is the special quality of earth; Apyapuspa bathing with water or milk, as rasa is the 
special quality of water, Tajjas i.e., waving lights; Vayaviya applying cooling 
unguents as sparsa is the special quality of vayu; Akasiya i.e. , playing on musical 
instruments and singing, as Sabda is the special quality of space; Manasa i.e., 
contemplation of the god Siva; Bauddha i.e., a firm idea that Siva is all pervaditie: 
Ahankarika i.e., the knowledge of the non-diff erence of the soul from the Supreme, 
expressed by the Upanisads in the words Aham Brahmasmi. 

This also supports the view that the correct reading is only BodhaSarira and not 
Bauddhaégarira. As already mentioned instead of Yajamanasarira, Nafijaraja describes 
BodhaSarira as the eighth incarnation of Lord Siva. 

Hamsasandega by Parakalayati, Yaksollasa by Krsnamurti, Sukasandega by 
Rangacarya, Meghapratisandesa by Ramasastri, Gitagangadhara by Candrasekhara 
Sarasvati, Gitaraghava by Ramakavi are some of the lyrics composed in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century A.D. Meghapratisandesa was composed by 
Mandika! Ramasastri in 1923. Itis a short poem written as a supplement to Kalidasa's 
famous Meghasandesa, which is its model. In this work, the wife of the Yaksa sends 
her message to her beloved. The author imitates Kalidasa closely. 

Venkatesacurnika by Tirumalarya, Sivadayasahasra by Narasimha, Sivastapadi 
by Venkatappa Nayaka, Sivadhikyaratnavali and Bhaktadhikya kathaval) by 
Sadaksaradeva, Srinivasadayavilasa are some of the important devotional! lyrics 
composed i in Karnataka during the seventeenth and eighteenth century A. D. 
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Campis 

The Campi form of composition prevailed in Kannada literature throughout its 
history, particularly in the Jaina period. The word Campu applies to a kind of 
composition which consists of a mixture of prose and poetry. The term campu is of 
obscure origin. According to Dandin Campi denotes a species of Kavya in mixed 
verse and prose; Gadyapadyamayi kacit campurityabhidhiyate. *** Dandin and other 
poeticians do not say anything about the relative proportion of prose and verse. But 
it has been presumed that the mingling of prose and verse in the Campi should not 
occur disproportionately. In actual practice, the question, in the absence of 
authoritative prescription, seems never to have worried the authors, who employ 
prose and verse indifferently for the same purpose. There is no such rule that the 
verse should be always used for an important idea, a pointed moral or a sentimental! 
outburst and the verse has been used even for ordinary narrative and description and 
in this respect the verse is not differently treated from the prose. Thus the Campu 
kavya scarcely follows a fixed principle, and its formlessness, or rather disregard 
of a strict form, indicates that the Campi kavya developed quite naturally, but 
haphazardly, out of the prose kavya itself, the impetus being supplied by the obvious 
desire of diversifying the prose form freely by verse as an additional ornament 
under the stress or the lure of the metrical kavya. In the campu, therefore, the verse 
becomes as important a medium as the prose, with the result that we find a tendency, 
similar to that of the decadent drama, of verse gradually ousting prose from its 
legitimate employment.”** 

Even though Dandin mentions this type of composition, no specimen of the campi 
earlier than the tenth century A.D., has come down tous. S.K. De observes: "Its late 
appearance, as well as its obvious relation to the prose kavya, precludes all necessity 
of connecting it, genetically, with the primitive mode of verse and prose narrative 
found in the Pali Jatakas or in Fable literature, in which the verse is chiefly of a 
moralising or recapitulatory character, or in the inscriptional records, where the verse 
is evidently ornamental, or in the purely hypothetical Vedic Akhyana, which is alleged 
to have contained slender prose as the mere connecting link of more important 
verse".*4? Kavirajamarga (1.27) mentions, among Kannada poetica! works, a kind of 
composition described as containing a mixture of prose and poetry; 
gadyapadyasammisrita which was known as gadyakatha. Nothing can be said 
definitely on the nature of the composition mentioned in the Kavirajamarga. It may 
refer to the Campu kavya or to a kind of predominantly prose narrative, intermingled 
with a small number of verses. Harivamsa and Sudraka were supposed to have been 
composed by Gunavarman I of 900 A.D. Scholars like R.S. Mugali believe that 
these two works must have been composed in Campi form.”** Srivijaya, who has 
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been mentioned among the Kannada poets in Kavirajamarga is credited with writing 
a Campu on Candraprabha Tirthankara. 

On the basis of these and other facts it can be said that the Campu kavyas were 
being composed in Kannada language in the earlier period. The first Campui works 
in Kannada available to us now are Pampabharata and Adipurana of 941 A.D. 
These works have ali the literary qualities of a classical Sanskrit Mahakavya, with 
their own additional characteristic of an admixture of prose and poetry. As noted 
earlier Campukavya was introduced in Sanskrit in the tenth century A.D. only. 
There is no evidence for the existence of earlier varieties of a mixture of prose and 
verse in Sanskrit literature. Of course the Brahmanas, Upanisads, the Dharmasastras, 
the Puranas, the epigraphs of Harisena and the story literature contain an intermingling 
of verse and prose. Special mention must be made of Jatakamala of Aryasura (third 
or fourth century A.D.) and of Visnusarma's Pafcatantra (fifth or sixth Century 
A.D.). The style of Aryasura is described as classical and polished. In regard to the 
form of his tales, as composed of prose with verses intermingled, A.B. Keith observes; 
"It is not, of course, an invention of Aryasura, who followed Kumaralata and doubtless 
many others in the employment of this style:"*? Prakrit works like the Samardicca 
kaha by Haribhadra are also considered to be the predecessors of the later Campus. 
It must be, however, remembered that Campu is not a simple mixture of prose and 
verse; it is a kind of high class classical composition, with a greater proportion of 
verse than prose along with metrical variety and with an elaborate and exuberant 
display of fancy of diction. The reference to Campu as a form of literature by 
Dandin in his Kavyadarsa has not helped to solve the puzzle connected with the 
origin of this kind of literary composition. Because it is difficult to say what models 
be had before him, it can be suggested that he had kept in mind the story literature 
prior to him like the Jatakamala of Aryasura and Paficatantra of Visnusgarma. But it 
seems more probable that Dandin spoke of campus, that might have been composed 
in South India, especially in Kannada language, since he was a southerner himself. 
A.B.Keith says, "It is only from a late period that we have works written in the full 
kavya style, in which the poet shows now his ability in prose and now in verses, 
without seeking to reserve verses for any special end."**? Professor M.Krsnamacariar, 
a great authority on the subject remarks: “The earliest works of this class are not now 
known, but after the tenth century A.D Campus became very popular and they were 
very largely composed in South India"! Nalacampi of Trivikramabhatta is the 
earliest Campukavya available in Sanskrit literature. Trivikrama was a court-poet 
of the Rastrukita king Indra III (915 - 17 A-D.). 

Somadeva, the author of Yasastilakacampd flourished in the court of Arikesari, a 
feudatory of the Rastrukatas. This was written in 951 A.D. It is of great interest to 
note that both the Campiis were composed in Karnataka under the patronage of the 
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rulers of Karnataka. The same Arikesari, who patronised the great Kannada poet 
Pampa extended his patronage to Somadeva also, who was a Jaina writer like Pampa. 
As noted earlier Pampa too wrote both his wroks in Campu style. Thus it can be 
safely assumed that the Campii form of literary composition is the contribution of 
Kannada poets to Sanskrit literature. This remains unquestioned because Campu 
form of writing was being employed in Kannada language even before the tenth 
century A.D. It must also be admitted that the Jaina authors, who cultivated Kannada 
literature in the early period of its literary history, were the originators of this form. 
It is of great significance to note that the word Campu has no definite sense in 
Sanskrit and probably it has been derived from Kannada or one of its dialects. The 
derivations of Campu given by Sanskrit scholars are fanciful and unconvincing.” 
D.R. Bendre suggests that Samipu and campe are words in Kannada and Tulu 
respectively meaning beautiful and mixed.”™ It is quite plausible that the word Campu 
may have come to Sanskrit from Kannada language. 

Trivikramabiatta also called Simhdaditya , the author of Nalacampu flourished in 
the latter half of the nineth century A.D. and first half of the tenth century A.D. in 
the court of Rastrakita king Indra II (914-16 A.D). He has also been credited with 
the authorship of another Campi work called Madalasacampiu. Trivikrama describes 
himself as son of Nemaditya (or Devaditya) and grandson of Sridhara. Trivikrama 
refers to Banabhatta, in the following verse: 

saSvadbanadvitiyena namadakaradharina 
dhanuseva gunadhyena nibSeso racito janah | . (1.14) 

Bhoja, the author of Sarasvatikanthabharana quotes a verse from Damayanti 

katha i.e., Nalacampi 
parvatabhedipavitram jaitram narakasya bahumatam gahanami{ 
harimiva harimiva harimiva vahati payah pasyata payosnih |} 

On the basis of these two references it can be safely said that Trivikrama lived 
after Bana and before Bhoja.?* 

Candapala, Gunavinayagani and Damodarabhatta wrote commentaries on this 
Campu work.?* All the cantos end with [tisritrivikramabatta viracitayam damayanti 
kathayam haracaranasarojankayam. 

According to the tradition once in the absence of Trivikrama's father an adversary 
challenged competition. The king asked Trivikrama to accept the challenge and 
answer the adversary. Trivikrama accepted the challenge and told that he would 
appear in the court the next day. He worshipped goddess Sarasvati in the night and 
when she appeared he requested her to make him a talented poet till the return of his 
father from the village. The goddess Sarasvati conceded his request and he defeated 
the adversary in the court the next day. Later he wanted to compose a kavya before 
the arrival of his father and started composing a Campukavya based on the story of 
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Nala found in the Mahabharata. But it seems his father returned when the Campu 
was not completed and the goddess took back the talent from Trivikrama.”** Hence 
the work Nalacampi ends abruptly with the description of sad Nala sleeping in the 
flowery coach; 

iti vividhavitarkavesavidh vastanidrah 

sajalajadima milatpaksma caksurdadhanah | 

haracaranasarojadvandvamadhaya citte 

nrpatirapi vidagdhah sa triyamamanaisit || VII 50 

_But curiously enough the commentator Candapala in his commentary writes: ‘iti 

Sricandapala viracite damayanti vivarane saptama ucchvasah samaptah'. He does 
not say that the work has come to an end. Trivikrama's language is terse and he is 
known for involved constructions. He himself says that an ordinary expression is 
not enjoyable: 

kim kavestasya kavyena kim kandena dhanusmatah | 

parasya hrdaye lagnam na ghirnayati yacchirah || 

apragalbhah padanyasam jananiragahetavah | 

santyeke bahulalapah kavayo balaka iva |] (I 5 and 6) 


Trivikrama earned the title ‘Yamuna - Trivikrama' for having composed a fanciful 
verse; 
udayagirigatayam prakprabhapandutaya - | 
manusarati nisithe Srngamastacalasya | | 
jayati kimapi tejah sampratam vyomamadhye | 
salilamiva vibhinnam jahnavam yamunam ca |/ (VI. 1) 

Trivikrama's work is both highly literary and embellished and he does not slavishly 
follow the original Mahabharata in his treatment of the Nala's story. He has made 
highly romantic and ingenious innovations of his own. Nala's minister Srutasila is 
assigned an important role here in bringing about the union of Nala and Damayanti. 
There are conventional descriptions of nature and the story ends with Damayanti's 
rejection of the love suit of the gods. Many of the Sanskrit plates belonging to the 
period of Rastrakiitas are replete with the graces and beauties of language met with 
in classical writers like Bana and Bharavi. One of them, the Begumra plate of Indra 
III dated 915 A.D., has been composed by Trivikrama, the same as the author of this 
Campukavya.2” This establishes the fact that Karnataka had its own signal 
contributions to make in the field of pure literary forms also. 

Somadevasuri's Yasastilakacampii is a significant work as it reflects the culture 
of the period in which it was composed. This work belongs to digambara sect and it 
is mainly meant for religious instructions. There are long discourses on the orthodox 
tenets of Jainism. At the end of the work the author states that he belonged to Deva 
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sangha and was a pupil of Yasodeva.?5* He also states that he composed this work in 
Saka 881 (=century 959 A.D.), when the Rastrakuta king Krsnadeva was celebrating 
his victories at Melpati after defeating the Pandya, Cola, Cera and other kings”. 
The statement of Somadeva is corroborated by an epigraph belonging to 959 A.D., 
found at Melpati in North Arcot district. This epigraph mentions Rastrakiita king 
Krsna III's victories over Pandya, Cola etc., as given by Somadeva.?© 
YaSastilakacampti was composed ata place called Gangadhara, which was the capital 
of a prince named Vagaraja, the eldest son of a Calukyan chief Arikesari, a feudatory 
chief of Krsnaraja*" K.K.Handiqui has identified the place Gangadhara with 
Gangawati in the Raichur district in Karnataka State. This is very close to modern 
Dharwar in Karnataka State.” 

Another important record throwing sufficient light on Somadeva is the Prabhani 
copper plates dated 966 A.D. These plates record the grant of a village to Somadeva 
by the Calukya chief Arikesari IV for the maintenance of the Subhadhama Jinalaya 
at modern Vemulvada.?* From these records it can be safely assumed that Somadeva 
who belongs to Karnataka lived in the tenth century A.D. 

The Jain Sanskrit works are indispensable from the historical] point of view also. 
They are very useful in reconstructing the political, social and cultural history of 
medieval India. The Yasastilakacampu of Somadeva is a glorious example to 
illustrate this fact. Yasastilaka campu has been composed in eight chapters called 
ASvasas. It narrates the legend of Yasodhara, Lord of Avanti, the machinations of 
his wife, his death and repeated rebirths and final conversion to Jainism. The last 
three chapters form a popular handbook of devotion to the followers of Jain faith. 
As a landmark in the history of poetic literature, it is of special significance. 
Somadeva names several authors who adored the religion of Jina and as ah incident 
of the narrative mentions some ancient poets, whose names we have yet to hear 
elsewhere. Some of the poets mentioned by him are Nitisena, Kavikovida, 
Kusumayudha, etc. M.Krsnamacariar considers these names as appellations.? 
K.K.Handiqui is of the opinion that the prominent works of Jain literatures exercised 
very little influence in any department of thought outside the spheres of Jain religious 
literature. They are ignored by non-Jain literates. Even such important contribution 
as Yasastilaka campu of Somadeva was the victims of such indifference and gross 
neglect.** Yasastilakacampu is a fine specimen of Somadeva's poetic ability and 
ornate expression. Somadeva was an outstanding saint and poet of his age, and his 
YaSastilaka has influenced many subsequent Sanskrit authors. 

The story found in this Campi work is not new having been the subject of many 
a Jaina work, like the Apabhramsa Jasahara-Cariu of Puspadanta and the Sanskrit 
Yasodharacarita of Vadiraja Suri. But Somadeva narrates the story in the embellished 
mode established by Banabhatta's Kadambari, one of its distinctive features being 
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the treatment of the motif or rebirths. A large part of the story is related to the 
experiences of different births. A resolution is at last made to put an end to 
transmigration by following the teachings of a Jaina sage, named Sudatta. These 
teachings form the subject of the last three asvasas called upasakadhyayana or 
Readings for the Devotee. This didactic motive and interweaving of doctoral matter 
practically run through the entire work, which Somadeva, like most Jaina authors, 
makes a means to his religious end. A vast array of authorities, pedantic and poetical 
is assembled in the king's polemic against the lalling of animals in sacrifice, Somadeva 
displays his knowledge of polity in the elaborate discussion between the king and his 
ministers. It must be stated that Somadeva appears to be highly learned,”* as well as 
skilled in constructing beautiful prose sentences and turning out an elegant mass of 
descriptive and sentimental verses. But the purely literary value of his work is not 
highly appreciable. Somadeva wants to convey to the world that non-violence is the 
greatest religion. He does not approve of the views expressed in the Vedic religion. 
The following verses make this point clear. 
lolendriyairloka mano'nukulai- 
ssvajivanayagama eva srstah | 
svargo yadi syatpasuhimsakanam 
sunakrtam tarhi bhavetsakamam || 
mantrena sastrairgala pidanadva 
vedyam bahiscapi vadhassamanah | 
svargo yadi syjanmakha himsitanam 
svabandhavairyaj fiavidhima kim tu | 
His views about a real Brahmana are found in the following verses: 
vairagyam jnanasampattirasamgasthira cittata 
urmismayasahattvam ca payogasya hetavah | 
pare brahmanyanucano dhrtimaitridayanvitah 
anyatrasunrtadvakya nityam vacam yami bhavet || 


268 


jatirjara mrtih pumsam trayi samskrtikaranam 
esa trayi yatastrayyah ksiyate sa trayi mata | 
ahimsassadvrato jiani nirtho nisparigrahah 
yasmatsabrahmanassatyam na tu jatima dandhalah |{? 
The following verses are on various topics found in the Subhasitas and notable 
for the lucidity and simplicity of the language of Somadeva. 
nissarasya padarthasya prayenadambaro mahan | 
na hi svarne dhvanistadrk kamse yadrk prajayate jf (1.35) 
atmayattam vyttam vrttayattani jagati punyani | 
punyayatta laksmuih yadi vidvan dainyavan kimiti |} (111.147) 
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Joanam brahma daya brahma brahma kamavinigrahah | 
samyagatra vasannatma brahmacari bhavennarah jf (VI1.41) 

At the end of the asvasas invariably there occurs a line ‘iti sakalatarkikaloka 
cudamaneh srimannemidevabhagavatahsisyena sadyonavadyagadyapadya 
vidyadharacakravarti sikhandamandani bhavaccharana kamalena Ssrisomadevastrina 
viracite yaSodharamaharaja carite yasastilakaparanamni mahakavye...' 

From this we come to know that Somadeva was the disciple of Nemideva and 
Yasastilaka campt deals with the famous story of king YaSodhara which is well 
known in Jaina legends. 

The following prose line occurs at the end of the work: 
SakanrpakalatitasamvatsaraSatesvastasyekasityadhikesu gatesu 
siddharthisamvatsara - caitramasa-madana trayodasyam . . 

Srimadarikesarinah prathamaputrasya srimadvagaraja pra coal naiieis 
vasudharayam gangadharayam vinirmitamidam kavyam." 

According to this statement this work was composed in Saka 881 or 959 A.D. 
Somadeva's work introduces two sets of characters, viz., Sudatta and his twin disciples 
Abhayaruci and Abhayamati on the one hand and the king Maridatta on the other. 
As stated earlier this work is meant for emphasising the Jaina doctrine of non-violence. 
Sudatta and his pupils stand for the ideals of Jainism while Maridatta stands for the 
evil spirit of violence in crude form. Maridatta who was about to sacrifice all the 
living creatures including human beings at the altar of the goddess Candamani, gets 
converted to the Jaina,faith through the teachings of the young ascetics. In the 
fourth chapter there is an interesting dialogue between Yasodhara and his mother 
which indicates that the son suffers badly in various rebirths because he agrees to 
sacrifice an effigy of a cock made out of the flour. 

Somadeva is of the opinion that the moral validity of an action should be judged 
on the basis of inner feelings and not outward actions.*” Some customs of Jainas, 
viz., practice of nudity, taking food in a standing position and abstention from bath, 
etc., are defended by Somadeva in his book.*” Handiqui gives in his book Yasastilaka 
and Indian culture?” a precise account of what is known about the activities of the 
literary circles and the religious sects of the tenth century. Handiquni points out what 
Somadeva owes to Haribhadra and his Prakrit romance. 

The YaSastilaka, properly interpreted, is a sort of encyclopaedia of Jainism and 
Handiqui has overlooked nothing for explaining the facts of dogmatics, discipline 
and ethics which are described or alluded to in the work. Somadeva does not confine 
himself to contrasting Jainism with Buddhism and Hinduism, he also studies them 
for their own sake, both in their philosophical content and the practices developed 
by them. 

The Yasastilakacampu ranks supreme as a rare literary feat and a custodian of 
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culture of India of tenth century A.D. It can be observed that Somadevasiri continued 
the 'Campt' tradition started by Trivikramabhatta and took it to sublime heights. 
Professor Peterson remarks: "The work represents a lively picture of India at a time 
when the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahminical religions were still engaged in a contest 
that drew towards it the attention, and well-nigh absorbed, the intellectual energies 
of all thinking men."?” In the treatment of the story Somadeva has shown such an 
encyclopaedic genius that a scholar today could reconstruct all shades of Vedic, 
Agamic, Tantric, and popular thought and wisdom current in the time by dint of 
patient research on the work. 

There is nothing secular or religious, social or political, that escapes the far- 
flung net of the great author. It can be considered as a unique work in Sanskrit 
literature. The other works attributed to Somadevasuri but not extant today are; 
Sannavatiprakarana, Yukticintamani and Mahendramatalisanjalpa. Nitivakyamrta, a 
treatise on royal duties is also attributed to him. 

YaSastilakacampt of Somadeva helps considerably in fixing the meanings of 
certain Sanskrit words that existed in vogue in Karnataka during the period in which 
it was composed. As an example one word of the said nature is discussed below. 
The word ghanghala occurs in verse 14 and 15 of the prasasti of Lakhamandal edited 
by Biihler. The verse containing this word reads as follows: 

yaSsamara - ghanghal - akhyam - anvartthavatin dadhdara - ranaraudrah | 
aparam - aganita sangara kari - radan - agrankit - oraskah |/ ?” 

Biihler remarks on the word ghanghala as follows: I am unable to find in the 
koSas and dictionaries accessible to me the word ghanghala which occurs here and 
below in verse 14 and 15. A comparison of three compounds, samaraghanghala, 
mahi-ghanghala and ripughanghala, makes it probable that its meaning is the 
‘conquerer' very likely it is a desi word allied to ghanghala. 

In the Yasastilakacampu we come across Vadi-ghanghala the exact meaning of 
which is not made clear by its editor. Tewari?” observes that the word has some 
relation with the colloquial Hindi verb ghanghora (la) na which is used in the sense 
of a forced churning. 

Udayasundarikatha’”* is a work by Soddhala, being classed as a Campukavya 
modelled on Banabhatta’s Kadambari. Soddhala, however, uses verses liberally in 
his prose narrative. This romance relates in eight chapters, the imaginary story of 
the love-marriage of Udayasundari, daughter of the Naga king Sikhandatilaka, and 
Malayavahana, king of Pratisthana. 

Udayasundarikathd is one ofthe best Campukavyas in Sanskrit and it contains 
much valuable information for the history of Sanskrit literature. Many Campukavyas 
were written by Jaina poets and Soddhala mentions some of them. 

Unlike other Sanskrit poets Soddhala gives lot of information about himself m 
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the beginning and at the end of the Udayasundarikatha.2” He was bornina Kayastha 
family of Valabhi. He gives a traditional or rather ima ginary account of his family. 
Soddhala has given considerable information about his ancestors, f ellow-students, 
frends and contemporaries. His family orginally belonged to Lata (Southern Gujarat). 
He mentions his ancestors - Chandapati, his son Sollapeya, his son Siira.2” Soddhala 
was born to Sura and Padmavati. This family enjoyed the patronage of the Calukya 
kings of Lata. Soddhala lost his father when he wasa child. Then Gangadhara, son 
of the reigning king Goggiraja of Lata, brought him up. Goggiraja was succeeded 
by his son Kirtiraja. Soddhala studied under a teacher named Chandra. Soddhala 
gave evidence of poetic talent even in his student life. Later Soddhala migrated to 
Sthanaka (modern Thana near Bombay), the capital of the Northern Silaharas. 

He became a court-poet of the Silahara king Chhittaraja. Once Soddhala composed 
a beautiful verse containing the word pradipa. Being charmed with it, Chhittaraja 
gave him the title of "Kavipradipa’. Similar titles are known to have been received 
by some other Sanskrit poets. As we know Kalidasa received the title 'Dipasikha- 
Kalidasa’ on account of the verse Saficarini dipasikhevaratrau in the Raghuvanisa 
(VI. 67) and Bharavi that of ‘Chhatra - Bharavi' on account of his verse Utphulla- 
sthala-nalini etc. in the Kiratarjuniya (V.39) and Magha that of ‘Ghanthamagha' on 
account of his verse Udayati vitatordhavarasmi in the Sisupalavadha (IV.20). 
Chhittaraja's brothers Nagarjuna and Mummuniraja, who succeeded him one after 
the other, also treated Soddhala with great respect. 

At Sthanaka Soddhala received a cordial invitation to come back to Lata from 
Vatsaraja, who was a dear friend of the Silahara king.?”” Once upon a time while 
Vatsaraja was sitting in his assembly with his courtiers and poets around him, a 
merchant showed him a collection of pearls. The king then uttered the following 
significant verse: 

ekaikasah prakirnairmuktamanibhih kimebhirebhistu [ 
yam srjasi hanta haram tasyanyah kopi paribhogah | 

(What is the use of these stray pearls? If you make necklace of them, it will give 
us rare pleasure). 


Soddhala at once understood the suggested sense of the verse. When he returned 
to his house he thought as follows: "The king has indeed rebuked me. He wants to 
Suggest to me that instead of wasting my energy in composing Stray verses of the 
muktaka type, I should compose a great kavya. If sucha kavya is to be composed, 
it should rather be of the Campii type than of the gadya or padya type. He repaired 
to one of his villages in order to compose such a work. He completed the composition 
ina few days". 
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Then Soddhala spent the night in the Mattavaranaka, using the book as his pillow. 
In a dream at night he noticed that his name was written in the genealogy of poets, 
commencing from Valmiki. In the morning he obtained an instrument of engraving 
from his attendants and engraved a kavi-prasasti (eulogy of poets) on the emerald 
wall of the temple. The prasasti included a mangala Sloka in praise of Siva and 
then verses in eulogy of great poets of the past like Valmiki, Vyasa, Gunadhya, 
Bhartrmentha, Kalidasa, Bana, Bhavabhuti. Vakpatiraja, Abhinanda, Yayavara and 
Kumaradasa. Thereafter he inscribed the following verses about himself. 

tasminsuvamse kavimauktikanamutpatt bhimau kvacidekadese | 
kaScitkavih soddhala ityajatanispattirasijjalabindureva |] etc. 

(in that great bamboo-like family, which has produced pearl-like poets, there was 
born in a certain place a poet named Soddhala, like a drop of water that has not yet 
attained the shape of a pearl). 

Vatsaraja, the best of kings and the lord of the Lata country, regarded him as a 
friend, notwithstanding his insignificant, infirm and slight merits, even as the sun 
treats a lotus. That dull- witted Soddhala, with the ambition of becoming a poet, has 
composed the Udayasundarikatha, which, by its insignificant merit, has obtained a 
place in the inaccessible realm of poetry. In this temple of Sarasvati, Bana, the 
foremost among poets, listened to it out of sympathy for the poet's labour, when he 
was freed from the anguish of a curse and bestowed his praise on it. 

After praising and worshipping Sarasvati, Soddhala returned to the capital. There 
his prabandha was read and praised by poets such as the Svetambara Jaina Mahakavi 
Candanacarya, the author of the Katha ASokava ti, the Sighrakavi Vijayasimhacarya 
the author of the Khadga-Kavya, who had been honoured with the title of 
Khadgacarya by (the Silahara king) Nagarjuna, the Digambaracarya Mahakirti, who 
was conversant with three languages and Indra, the author of the Campukatha 
Ratnamafjari. Some days later king Mammuni of Konkana sent his poet-friend 
Madhurasahara, who was brave and proficient in three languages to call Soddhala to 
his court. He met the poet and told him, "King Mummuni has heard that you have 
composed a kavya named Udayasundari, which you read out to Bana in a temple of 
Sarasvati ina lonely forest and that it was praised by him. King Mummuni's f riend 
Vatsaraja, King of Lata, saw the Prasasti written by you in the temple of Sarasvati 
while on his way from Sirparaka. He thought that you had written the katha with 
reference to the Arya he had uttered in his court, and called you to meet him and read 
your work. He told Mummuni about it and about the praise bestowed on 1t by Bana. 
Having heard that surprising account, king Mummuni has sent me to fetch you.” 
When Soddhala accompanied him to the court of Mummuni, the latter asked him to 
read out the work to him. Soddhala took it out from its cloth wrapper and first 
praised the goddess Sarasvati and then the following great predecessors of his: 
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vagisvaram hanta bhajébhinanda - 
marthesvaram vakpatirajamide | 
rameSvaram naumi ca kalidasam 
banam tu sarvesvaramanatdsmi |] 

(I bow to Abhinanda, who is a master of words, to Vakpatiraja, who is a lord of 
sense, to Kalidasa, who is proficient in the delineation of sentiments, and to Bana, 
who excels in all these). 

All these poets are well known. Akhinanda, a poet of Gauda, the author of the 
Ramacarita, flourished in the second half of the ninth century A.D. Several of his 
‘subhasitas' have been included in the earliest known anthology, the 
Subhasitaratnakosa of Vidyakara. Vakpatiraja is the prakrit poet of that name, the 
author of the Gaudavaho and the Madhumathanavijaya. Kalidasa and Bana are too 
well known to need any note. 

King Mummuni honoured him with suitable presents. His courtiers congratulated 
him and his poet-friends embraced him closely. This gave him more joy than the 
overlordship of the three worlds. Soddhala has ended his work with a verse in praise 
of Siva.#° 

The date of Soddhala does not present any difficulty. He enjoyed the patronage 
of the following three kings of North Konkan ~ 


Chhittaraja (1026 -1034) 
(brother) 

Nagarjuna (1039) 
(brother) 

Mummuniraja (1049, 1060 A.D. ) : 

So Soddhala may have stayed at the court of the Silaharas from 1030 to 1045 A.D. 
Soddhala was a contemporary of Mummuniraja. His Udayasundarikatha is modelled 
on Bana's Kadambari. Bana's Harsacarita and Kadambari are well known. As in 
the Harsacarita Soddhala has given in the beginning of his work an imaginary story 
about the origin of his family and furnished information about himself and his 
patron. But Bana's Kadambari seems to have influenced his work more. 

Soddhala has developed several rasas (sentiments) in his work. Vipralambha 
Srhgara in the description of the pining Malayavahana and Udayasundari, Bhayanaka 
in that of the Kapalika and the Raksasa, Bibhatsa in that of the cemetery, and Adbhuta 
in that of the flying aeroplane. He has shown his love of nature and keen observation 
in the descriptions of gardens, forests and lakes. As an instance of his style, we may 
point to the description of a journey through the air. 

Soddhala had not indeed travelled by a plane, but imaginary description given by 
him agrees with the experience of air passengers; " As soon as I boarded the aeroplane 
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at night, it flew up and rose high in the dense darkness resembling the collyrium- 
like poison in the throat of Siva. Then it began its flight. As it flew with great speed, 
it appeared with its very white flags as if a mass of the foam of the Akasa-Ganga 
(milky way) was being wafted by a strong wind. By the bright light of its large 
jewels it looked as if darkness was lifting up a large number of lights. With the 
jingling of the small bells attached to it, it seemed as if it was indulging in cries of 
victory as it surpassed even wind in its speed. With the golden staffs of its fluttering 
flags, it was, as it were, tearing the sky without altering its form. I could not notice 
anything, my sight being clouded by darkness. Like a blind man led by another blind 
one, I did not know where I had to go, what sort of country I was flying on, what 
were the paths of the mountains, rivers and forests, and the countries through which 
I was going. I only enjoyed the pleasure of travelling by the plane without 
experiencing any fatigue of going on foot, with my eyes feeling the cool touch of 
gentle breezes." 78! 

Ahobala, the author of the Virlpaksavasantotsavacampii flourished during the 
early Vijayanagara period. This Campu was first brought to light in a detailed notice 
by V.Raghavan.””* This campu describes the car festival of Viripaksadeva of 
Vidyanagara. Ahobala refers to Vidyaranya and Harihara, king of Vijayanagara, 
who are described to have participated in the festival. According to V.Raghavan, 
Ahobala was probably an eyewitness to the festival and hence he must be a 
contemporary of Vidyaranya and Harihara. He describes the king Harihara as 
Devanrpati. The work consists of two parts. The subject matter of the work is as 
follows: People gathering for the car festival and the activities of different classes 
of them are described in the beginning. The chiefs of the neighbouring states arrive 
among whom the Cakravarti of Vijayanagara, Harihara 1s one. The idols are mounted 
on the car after worship. Sage Vidyaranya is also seated 1n the car and it is drawn by 
Brahmanas. A love story of a couple praying for progeny ensues, with which the 
first section closes. The second section begins with the description of the car festival 
on the paurnami day. Different places of worship in the vicinity are also described. 
Lord Siva's love-sports with the Apsarasas and the enactment of Parvati's anger 
follow. There is a Harakatha in the night. 

The next day marks the reunion of Siva and Parvati. After a bath in the river 
Tungabhadra, the idols are taken to the temple. A comic story of a miser is narrated 
by the pupil of the father-in-law of the choultry manager. The Campu throws 
sufficient light on the contemporary life. The poet exhibits considerable skill in 
portraying men and things and his satire of the choultry manager is worth mentioning. 
It refers to contemporary kings and events and mentions literary works like Sivandtaka 
and Sivastapadi, not known to us otherwise.” Anantabbatta (1500 A.D.) wrote the 
Bharatacampu. The Mahabharata story is narrated herein twelve chapters. His 
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nephew, Somanatha, wrote a life of Vyasaraya in his Vyasayogicaritacampu. 
Rajanatha II wrote the Bhagavatacampu dealing with the life of Krsna. The poet 
wrote this Vaisnava work at the instance of the king, Acyutaraya, who was himself 
an ardent devotee of Visnu. The poem is dedicated to the king. Svayambhunatha, 
nephew of Arunagirinatha IT, described the fight between Siva and Arjuna in his 
Sankaranandacampi. His brother Gururama is the author of Harigcandra campo , a 
work which deals with the stery of Hariscandra. We learn that it was written in 1610 
A.D.** Tirumalamba was a poetess whose literary achievements were admired by 
one and all in the court of Acyutaraya. This poetess has been identified with Oduva 
Tirumalamba, the authoress of Sanskrit verse in an inscription (1533 A.D) at Hampi 
Vithala temple. Laksmana Sarup takes her as one of the queens ofAcyutaraya 
himself. Other scholars have thought of her as the wife of Aliya Ramaraya. She 
was evidently an accomplished lady of refined literary tastes. She was a scholar in 
many languages and knew many scripts.?*° 


Prose works 


Brhatkatha which is not available now was composed by Gunadhya. According 
to tradition he was born at Pratisthana and became a favourite of king Satavahana. 
It is said that having lost a wager with Sarvavarman, author of the Katantra grammar, 
Gunddhya abjured the use of Sanskrit, retired to the Vindhya hills and wrote the 
Brhatkatha in Paigaci Prakrit. This account is found in the Sixth and Seventh chapters 
of the first lamibaka of the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva. According to it he 
wrote that work in his own blood containing seven lakhs of verses. When the king 
would not receive a strange work like that, Gunadhya read each page and burnt it. 
Ultimately the king sent for Gunadhya when only a lakh of verses remained. The 
original work in Paisaci is not now extant. But it is certain that in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries of the Christian Era 1t was available. It is of great significance to 
note that the original Brhatkatha hailed from Kuntaladega (an ancient name for 
parts of Karnataka) in the region of a Satavahana king by about the first century 
A.D. Brhatakatha is a rare and signal monument to the genius of the South in the 
matter of romantic and didactic tales, with flashes of buoyant and sunny humour. It 
is served as the source book to the master poets of the North ike Subandhu and 
Banabhatta, as well as of the South, like Dandin, who wrote on secular themes. The 
Ganga king Durvinita, contemporary of Bharavi (seventh century A.D) is said to 
have made a Sanskrit rendering of the work.” 

Bhoja refers to Brhatkatha in his Srngaraprakasa. He says that for the kavya 
called Udayanodaya, the story of Vatsaraja told in the Kathamukhalambha of the 
Brhatkatha is the source.’ A number of references occur in treating of love- 
messengers and their work (Dita karman), and these allude to stories in the Brhatkatha. 
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According to V.Raghavan Bhoja might have known these stories from the Paisaci 
original or from a Sanskrit version of it. Because he quotes an Anustubh verse : 
kim krandasi nirakranta nandano rajataskarah | 
amirte Visamutpannam yato raja tato bhayam |] *** 

This citation makes it clear that Bhoja did have before him a Sanskrit version 
also. In this verse there is a general statement that the nectar has turned out to be 
poison and that kings are always to be feared. It mentions Nandana as a royal thief. 
The verse is said to occur in a context which is called Nandana prabodhana and the 
speaker of the verse is a female parrot, Sarika, acting as a messenger in love. The 
parrot is called "Medhavini". As Somadeva wrote after Bhoja it is not quoted from 
his Kathasaritsagara. As Ksemendra was a contemporary of Bhoja the quotation is 
not from his Brhatkatha mafijari. According to V.Raghavan this is not found in 
Budhasvamin's Brhatkathaslokasamgraha also. 

Therefore he comes to the conclusion that Bhoja quotes from a different Sanskrit 
version of the Brhatkatha in which stories not found in the three versions of 
Budhasvamin, Ksemendra and Somadeva are found. V.Raghavan has proved with 
evidence that Bhoja was having before him a text which differed from the sources 
of Ksemendra and Somadeva on the one hand and Budhasvamin on the other.” The 
credit goes to Professor R.Narasimhacar for having brought to the notice of scholars 
that there was another version of the Brhatkatha, other than the versions of 
Budhasvamin, Ksemendra and Somedeva. This version was written by the Ganga 
king Durvinita of the first half of the sixth century. Thus it may be said that this is 
the earliest Sanskrit version of the Brhatkatha. R.Narasimhacar cites two copper 
plates which say that king Durvinita wrote a Sanskrit version of the Brhatkatha. He 
cites the following passage found in a copper plate discovered by him: 


éabdavatarakdarena devabharati nibaddha vadda 
kathena kiratarjuniye paficadaSasarga - 
tikakarena durvinitandmadheyena 7° 

Another inscription says of the same king: Sabdavatarakara (or) 
devabharatinibaddhabrhatva (ka)thah.” It is very likely that the version known to 
Bhoja is Durvinita's Sanskrit version, which is also believed to be the source of the 
Tamil version.2” 

Dagakumaracarita and Avantisundarikatha are attributed to Dandin who is one of 
the earlist writers on poetics, the name of his work on poetics being Kavyadarsa. 
Some scholars have accepted Avantisundari as the third work of Dandin and they 
took the Dagakumaracarita also, along with Avantisundari, as another work of 
Dandin.2 But V.Raghavan, however, does not agree with them and says that the 
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Dagakumaracarita is included in the Avantisundari which represents the full original. 
He holds the opinion that it is of the Avantisundari that the beginning and end were 
lost, the central eight chapters alone survived under the title Dasakumaracarita.™ 
Raghavan comes to the conclusion that the following three are the works of Dandin: 


(1) The KavyadarSa - An alankara work. 
(2) The Avantisundari - A prose romance. 
(3) The Dandi-dvisandhana - A Mahakavya in Slesa, 

telling at the same time the stories of the Ramayaga as well as the Mahabharata. 
itss Bhoja's Smmgaraprakasa that gives us this knowledge of the third work of Dandin. 

In other sources we do not get the reference to the effect that Dandin wrote a 
work in full double entendre, Dvisandhana, narrating the stories of both the 
Mahabharata and the Ramayana, at the same time. Srigaraprakaéa has two references 
to the Dvisandhana of Dandin. 

Bhoja says that double meaning or Slesa has three varieties, that in a Sentence, in 
a section, and through the whole length of a poem: vakye, prakarane, prabandhe ca. 
While citing an illustration for the third kind Bhoja refers to Dandin’s third work a 
Mahakavya the Dandidvisandhana, along with that of Dhanafijaya: 

trttyastu dvisamdhanaprakaranasya udaharanam 
yatha dandino dhananjayasya va dvisamdhana 
ptabandhau (dho) ramayapamahabharatarthavanubadhnati 208 

In chapter IX, Bhoja defines and illustrates Vakyadharmas. One of the 
Vakyadharmas is called Tantra which is expressing of two senses by one word. It is 
of four kinds namely of pada, of vakya, of prakarana and prabandha. In order to 
illustrate the Prabandha Tantra Bhoja quotes from Dandin's Dvisandhana-kavya: 

prabandho yatha 

Udaramahimaramah prajanam harsavardhanah | 
dharmaprabhava ityasit khyato bharatapurvajah || 
ramayanamahabharatayordandidvisandhanamiti | 7” 

V.Raghavan considers this verse as the very mangala Stoka of the vastu-nirdega 
type of Dandin'’s Mahakavya in Slesa. He explains the verse as follows: 
Dharmaprabhava means Dharmaputra and is subject of the sentence for Mahabharata, 
for the Ramayana, it means ‘source of Dharma’ and is an attribute of Rama in the 
first quarter, Udaramahima ramah. This first quarter should be taken as one word 
while interpreting the Mahabharata - theme; Udaramahimnah aramah. Similarly 
the last word bharatapirvajah means, in connection with Ramayana, Rama who is 
Bharata’s elder brother; a 'Tatpurusa'. In connection with Dharmaputra or Yudhisthira, 
it Should be taken as a Bahuvrihi, Dharmaputra of whom Bharata (son of Dusyanta) 
was a predecessor (Purvaja). ?°* 
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DaSakumaracarita is a prose romance and it deals with the adventures and various 
activities of Rajavahana and seven other princes. The deeds of two princes are 
described in the introductory portion called Purvapithika. The complete account of 
prince Visruta has been completed in the concluding portion called Uttarapithika. 
The Purvapithika and the Uttarapithika are generally supposed to be later additions 
to the original work. Some scholars believe that the Avantisundarikatha, a fragmentary 
prose work is the lost Purvapithika of the Dasakumaracarita of Dandin. Latest 
researchers place Dandin in 710-720 A.D.2” 

According to Dandin, there are many ways (marga) in which speech may express 
itself. "Manifold is the style of composition with minute mutual differences of 
these styles, the Vaidarbha and Gaudiya different from each other and I shall describe 
them now."?* Describing both the margas (style) in detail, Dandin established the 
superiority of the vaidarbhi style, saying that on account of its ten gunas (qualities) 
it was far more lucid and appealing than the 'gaudi' which followed the opposite 
path from these qualities. The internal evidence of Dandin's work suggests that he 
was a Southerner, most probably a native of Vidarbha or North Karnataka.*”? He 
praises the Maharastra language and Vaidarbhi style. (According to the evidences 
found in the dramas of Rajasekhara the names of Vidarbha and Kuntala were 
interchangeable. In his drama Balaramayana (IJ Act) the king Krathakaisika ts 
called the lord of Kuntala and best men in Maharastra. In his another drama viz 
Karpuramafjari Vachhoma or Vatsagul is located in Kuntala which is a synonym of 
Vidarbha. Somadeva's Yasastilaka Campu also identifies Kuntala with Vidarbha 
(i.e. Pirvadesga). Bilhana's Vikramankadevacarita (Bihler's ed., Introduction, p. 28) 
mentions both Kuntala and Karnata, al ternately. Many Poets in Prakrit and Sanskrit 
gave the highest status to the southern literary style viz Vaidarbh! which was imagined 
as an embodiment of sweetness. Kalidasa was its best practitioner. Dandin would 
not have praised Vaidarbhi style in a very high manner had he not belonged to that 
region). His vivid description of a cock-fight and the meticulously economical house- 
keeping habits related through the episode of Gomini in the Dasakumaracarita,™ 
lend support to the theory that he must have spent a considerable number of his 
formative years in the south of India. This is further supported by the fact within a 
hundred years of its writing his Kavyadarsa was translated in the Kannada language 
(815 A.D.). His reference to Kaveri tira Patham also points to the same conclusion. 
In fact Dandin is one of the few authentic creative writers of Sanskrit who flourished 
in the South and achieved all-India fame and popularity. 

Amongst the literary luminaries mentioned by Dandin are Vyasa, Subandhu, 
Gunadhya (of the Brhatkatha fame to whom Dandin owed a lot), Muladeva, Sudraka, 
Bhasa, Sarvasena, Pravarasena, Kalidasa, Narayana, Bharavi, Bana and Mayura in 
that order. This order mall probability indicates the chronological sequence of these 
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writers as well. At the end of this list Dandin mentions a woman poet (possibly 
badly damaged so that only the f. ollowing portion can be read: 
. citriyate mama varnahinapi ya jata jatyutkarsa gunaspadam | 

The ptaene varnahina is most probably a reference to Vijjika. Vijjaka is also 
included by Rajasekhara in his list of poetesses.*” 

Gangadevi was the queen of one of the kings of Vijayanagara during the 
fourteenth century A.D. Her tribute to Dandin in her Madhuravijaya also lends 
support to the theory of his being a native of Karnataka.*” One more evidence may 
be cited in this connection. M.Chidanandamurthy cites an instance from 
DaSakumaracarita and shows how literary works 1n regional languages like Kannada 
offer help in understanding classical Sanskrit literature better In Dandin's 
Dasakumaracarita there is a passage wherein a thief elaborately describes the 
instruments used by thieves in their profession.*°* The commentators explain the 
term Karkatakarajju found there as two different articles and explain 'Karkataka' 
asa ‘wrench’. Monier Williams in his dictionary explains 'Karkataka' as a 'pair of 
tongs' and he cites Dasakumaracarita as an example. V.S. Apte gives the meaning of 
Karkatakarajju asa ‘rope with a hook’, Caundarasa (thirteenth century A.D.), who 
has translated Dandin's work into Kannada explains the term in prose as magila] 
sikkisi pidideruva edivaggam. Thus Karkatakarajju according to him suggests a 
small crab-like apparatus made of metal or wood, and tied to a rope. When the rope 
is thrown up, the crab-like apparatus gets struck to the roof because of the protruding 
hooks. The thief could easily climb up the roof and came down. This is the correct 
meaning of Karkatarajju according to Caundarasa. This agrees with the meaning 
given by V.S.Apte in his dictionary cited above. Chidanandamurthy cites many 
Kannada classics in which the word is used in similiar sense. It can be infered, as 
Dandin inhabited this part of the country, he too used a word that was familiar in the 
region. 

Gadyakarnamrta modelled on the Harsacarita of Banabhatta was composed by 
Vidyacakravartin Ill. He also wrote Rukminikalyana, an epic poem, besides 
composing commentaries on the Kavyaprakasa and the Alankarasarvasva. Many 
other literary works are also attributed to him besides the authorship of Prayogadipika. 
He also composed an inscription on Ballala III found at Kafici.% The Rukminikalyana 
sheds welcome light in its opening chapter, on the family of Vidyacakravartin and 
their patrons, the Ballala kings of Dorasamudra, the predecessors of the more famous 
Vijayanagara rulers. S.S.Janaki remarks that the name of Vidyacakravartin appears 
to be a title conferred by the patrons on these writers for their proficiency in different 
branches of learning. Gadyakarnamrta was discovered in Mysore.*”’ Like the two 
works of Banabhatta namely Kadambariand Harsacarita Gadyakarnamrta is also 
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incomplete. In the available portion, the main histroical events in the reign of 
Narasimha If (1220 - 1235 A.D.)}, and Someégvara (1234 - 1256 A. D), pertaining to 
their encounter with the Tamil kings and chiefs is depicted. It also describes the 
arrangements made by Narasimha II for the marriage of Somesgvara with Devika 
of Calukyan descent.** The author was more popularly known as Kalakalabha. In 
a passage found at the beginning Narada introduces the author Kalakalabha. Narada 
takes credit in telling that his disciples Vyasa and Valmiki brought to him a new 
faultless composition written by Kavicakravartin named Kalakalabha who fortunately 
realised the truths of Saivagama as the result of severe penance: 


dharataladanalpatapahphala...kalakalabha 
namna kavicakravartina pravartamanena 
viracitamanavadyasandarbham kamapi 
prabandham, madantevasinau 
vyasavalmiki samanayatam || 

Gadyakarnamrta describes the Hoysala capital Dorasamudra in the Karnataka 
region. The Dorasamudra has been identified with present Halebidu, about seventeen 
kilometres from Belur, in Hassan district, Karnataka State?” 

Vidyacakravartin also narrates the fight of Narasimha II and his son Somegvara 
in the Tamil country in support of the Cola against the other Southern powers headed 
by the Pandyan king. The description of Dorasamudra and the battle of Narasimha 
II are depicted with an equal degree,of intimacy.and knowledge. S.S.Janaki expresses 
the opinion that since the GadyaKarnamrta fixes the major political events in the 
reign of Narasimha II just before Somesvara's coronation it cannot therefore be 
earlier than 1230. A.D. According fo her the upper limit to the date of Kalakalabha is 
furnished by the Srirahgam recor¢ls dated 1269 A.D. which mention Sokka villi with 
the other names Kariamari and Vidyacakravarti.™" . 

As noted earlier Gadyakdrnamrta is devoted to depict the history of 
Vidyacakravarti's patron. As it 1s intended to be a literary work also the poet adopts 
a device to deal with the subject matter in two ways and in doing so he does justice to 
his historical sense and his poetic genius. There is a great deal of influence of 
Banabhatta on Vidyacakravartin. $.S.Janaki makes the following remarks on the 
literary genius of Vidyacaktavartin; "One should praise the poetic capacity of 
Vidyacakravartin: for the richness of his imagination, his inventive capacity, his 
ability to forge any number of new similes, fancies and conceits and his felicity for 
a diction of easy flow marked by unlaboured and easy assonances of sound effects. 
Kalakalabha can be considered as one of the most important post-Bana writers of 
Sanskrit prose and his Gadyakarnamrta as the best specimen of a prose historical 
kavya attempted 1n thé line of the Harsacarita".°” 
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Encyclopaedias 


The Abbiasitarthacintamani of Somesvara comprises of five sections of chapters 
dealing with a hundred topics, meant for the edification of the people in general and 
princes in particular. The hundred chapters are divided equally under five books of 
twenty chapters each. In this work Somesvara deals with practically every branch 
of Sanskrit leaming. The topics covered include polity, astronomy, astrology, dietetics, 
thetoric, poetry, music, dance, painting, architecture, medicine, the training of horses, 
elephants and dogs, arithmetic, decimal! notation, preparation of calendars, omens, 
auguries, palmistry, horticulture, treatment of anima]-diseases, mining, alchemy, gems 
and precious stones, marriage and child rearing, cookery, liquors, beverages, 
conveyatices, scents and cosmetics. The miscellaneous nature of the topics treated 
in the voluminous work might possibly point out that it might have been the work of 
a band of experts in the court of Somesvara, rather than the personal composition of 
the royal author. It has been composed mostly in the popular anustubh metre, with 
occasional prose passages. Its style is easy and lucid and yet, more often than not, 
poetic. Somesvara undertook, for the first tirne in Sanskrit literary history, a project 
of something like an encyclopaedia of al the arts and sciences known in his time. 
He successfully completed his gigantic undertaking and gave to the scholarly world 
the A bliflasitarthacintamani (A: work that yields whatever one wants) or Manasollasa 
(mind - refresher). This work richly deserves these titles. Somesgvara calls ita book 
of wisdom that benefits one and all, Sastram Visvopakarakar and as a universal 
educator: jagadacaryapustaka. ; 

Calukya king Somesvara IJ composed this work in Saka 1051 (= 1129 A.D). This 
work throws valuable light on almost all aspects of Karnataka culture, from cooking 
to kingship. It deals with everything a prince has 1o know to become a successful 
king. It also deals with the means of acquiring a kingdom, means of stabilising a 
kingdom, royal enjoyments, games and sport. We get a very graphic picture in this 
work of a typical royal] Durbar, with places assigned to ladies, ministers, feudatories, 
officers of different ranks, poets, singers, debators, dancers, etc.*" It devotes 2500 
verses to music and musical! instruments, and touches on new phases of music 
especially prabandhas, Jt has much to give to a student of Ayurveda also. As stated 
earlier it deals with personal and social hygiene, it covers dietetics, sport and pastime, 
therapeutics, metallurgy, alchemy and so on. It is worthy of study by all Ayurvedists 
and oriental scholars. 

The first book of twenty chapters (vimSati) deals with universal ethics, the requiste 
qualification and necessities of ambitious kings, and the causes which lead to the 
acquistion of a kingdom. According to the author a king should abstain from untruth, 
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conspiracy, illicit love, prohibited food, envy, evil company, anger, self-praise, etc. 
The king should positively indulge in charity, sweet speech and welfare works. He 
should honour the learned men and cows, show devotion to gods and reverence to 
preceptors. It is his duty to protect the dependents and supplicants. 

The second book gives a detailed account of seven heads (saptanga) namely, the 
king, the minister, his ally, treasury, the kingdom, the forts and army, together with 
law, both national and international, under the six contexts (Sadgunas) of the peace, 
war, invasion, neutrality, alliance, and their combinations. It also deals elaborately 
with the four well-known strategems (upayas), such as reconciliation (sama), gift 
(dana), divide (bheda) and war (danda). Thus the second book is more concerned 
with the ways and means of making the king's position secure. 

The third book deals with architecture, painting, drawing, iconography and 
pleasures of domestic life. This is devoted to the description of enjoyments which 
are available to a king once he consolidates his position. Some of the enjoyments 
(bhogas) mentioned by Somesvara are betel-chewing (tambiula), anointments (vilepa), 
dress (ambara), ornaments (bhusana), seats (asana), chowrie (camara), sons (putra), 
food (bhojana), water (jala), massage of feet and body (padabhyanga), vehicles 
(yana), umbrella (chattra), incense (dhupa), bed (Sayana) and women (yosita). 

The fourth book is dedicated to the description of diversions (vinodas) like 
dexterity in the use of arms and learning, the training of elephants and horse-manship, 
wrestling, cock-fights, bringing up dogs, rearing of pet birds, animals and fish, poetry, 
music and dancing, witty conservation, etc. 

The fifth and the last book is devoted to the description of sports in parks and 
fields, or on mountains and sand banks, moonlight parties, drinking parties, quiz 
programmes, chess and dice, Indian games like 'cowrie and snake’, diversions with 
women, and so forth. 

It 1s worth noting that in the time of the Vedas dice play was not prohibited by any 
legislation. The gambler's hymn no doubt presents a pathetic picture of a gambler 
who lost everything in the game.** But still there was no out right condemnation of 
the game as such. In the Atharvaveda dice-play is compared to sacrifice and sacred 
study.* While most of the Dharmasatras prohibit this game for students and kings, 
Apastamba's Dharmasutra permits it for all.*"* Manu considers gambling as an open 
theft since it deprives people of their property.*” Yajnavalkya, Brhaspati Narada 
and Kautilya allow gambling under the state's control." This striking difference 
between Manu and other law-givers on the permissibility of the game may be 
attributed to the times in which they flourished. 

E.W.Hopkins is of the opinion that gambling 1s not forbidden in the Mahabharata. 
According to him the Epic considers cheating or using magic in playing as the only 
crime.? 
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P.V. Kane observes in this context: “It appears that the real aim of the great 
author of the Mahabharatha is to emphasise that gambling is such a reprehensible 
pastime and so ruinous and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once 
they indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the claims of love and 
affection".*?° 

The puranas are replete with instances that the game was indulged in by all. None- 
the-less some puranas also condemn gambling. The society described in the 
Mrcchakatika points out that gambling was considered as an approved social pastime. 
It was regarded as a respectable art. It is interesting to note that the Manasollasa of 
Somesvara advises the king to play the game of dice for diversion, only with his 
dependants and kith and kin with stakes. This text also cautions that he should not 
become an addict to 1t. Somesvara cites the examples of Yudhisthira, Nala and 
Balarama for whom gambling brought much disgrace. He even advises rulers to 
learn the game from experts lest they be defeated by mischievous persons with evil 
designs.*?! 

It may be said that Manasollasa is the first book in Sanskrit literature which does 
full justice to the Dravidian element in Indian culture in important fields like 
architecture and sculpture, iconography and fine arts like music and painting, sports 
and entertainments, including topics like cookery and rattle - drum (budubudike in 
Kannada) cock-fight and snake-charms. It throws sufficient light on local 
administration. The local administration was in the hands of officers over 1,10,20,100 
and thousand villages, with correspondingly increasing power. The revenue from 
animals and gold was 1/25, from grain 1/8th or I/12th or J/6th from arecanuts and 
ghee, rasapadarthas, scents, medical herbs, flowers, fruits, grass, edible leaves, leather 
goods, earthen and stone ware, and fish, etc. Weights and measures are enumerated. 

3 Guyas = 1 Rupaka 
10 Rupakas = | Kalanju 

The balance is described and also the process of weighing. The method of 
adjudicating disputes, the qualifications for witnesses and the prescribed penalties 
are mentioned. This work contains detailed descriptions of the ancient social and 
cultural life and it is meant to be a Sastra and a hand-book of conduct useful to all: 
Siksakah sarvavastinam. Manasollasa deals with the varieties of elephants, their 
temperament and qualities. It also mentions various kinds of medicines to excite 
anger in elephants.**? Much information on the varieties of cocks, birds called lavakas, 
rams, buffaloes, pigeons, falcons, deer etc., is found in the chapters relating to 
games and hunting.*”? This work emphasizes the development of stamina and 
suppleness of body as the aim of physical culture. It gives a list of games like 
running a race between elephants and men, wrestling and boxing. According to it 
the kings were rquired to build stadia where these games and athletic events could 
take place and be watched by a large number of spectators.>24 
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The kings were further required to have a department in charge of wrestling, the 
businesss of which was to look after the training of wrestlers and the arrangement 
of matches. Polo is described in detail in the Manasollasa.2> Thus it recognizes the 
importange of physical culture and gives a place in the curriculum of the education 
of the princes. This work represents the cream of Hindu culture at its best in all its 
diverse branches, before it was rudely shaken by foreign invasions. 

The wealth of material incorporated in the chapters dealing with music and dance 
testifies not only to the depth of knowledge and scholarship that Somesvara possessed, 
but also to the reason why he is revered as a preceptor of music. Astudy of Gita and 
Vadyavinoda sections of his work *° reveals that the author is more practical than 
sentimental in the treatment of the subjects. He describes the forms and techniques 
of Gita and Vadya that were in vogue during his time. More than one hundred 
prabandhas with their structural details are described by Somesvara. Reference is 
also made to compositon in other languages such as Lata, Marali, and Prakrit. 
Interestingly enough Somesvara's compositions in Karmatabhasa, Kanda, for instance, 
is invariably in Kannada: 

karnatabhasayaivasau giyate Kandasamjnakah®’ 

It is of special interest to note that Manasollasa suggests the occasions when a specific 
prabandha is sung; according to it Tripadi is sung while pounding the rice; Dhavala is 
sung during marriages; Mangalagita during festivals and so on. Tripadi is also used to 
tease with subtle satirical words the one defeated in a Malla Yuddha (wrestling). 
SomeSvara also describes many classes into which verse and prabandha belong. The 
first variety comprises Dvipadi, Tripadi, Catuspadi, Kanda, Satpadietc.,. In the second 
category Dhavala, Dollari, Suksarika etc., are mcluded.??” It is of great significance to 
note that both Somegvara and Sarhgadeva have not referred to astapadi which became 
very famous after Jayadeva composed his Gitagovinda in it. 

Caturanga is a composition in four languages, resembling Manipravala krtis of 
Muthuswamy Diksitar, Sukasarika is in dialogue form comparable to the ukti 
pratyukti verses in Sanskrit literature. 

Manasollasa throws light on the construction of palaces and from this it can be 
understood that the engineers of those days had a good grasp of the problem of 
lighting and ventilation.** While describing the officers assembled in the court, 
Somegvara refers to an officer called Sastradhikari, who seems to be in charge of 
sciences, like agriculture, astronomy, medicine, etc., '” This work contains a lot of 
_information relating to measurements in iconography materials of painting, perfumes, 
dress, furniture, means of conveyance, etc.,**° In the section of Supasastra or cookery, 
nine varieties of water are mentioned. According to Somesvara, water should be 
stored in earthen or leather pots and was to be purified with triphala.’*' Thus the 
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work of Somesvara becomes important from the point of view of ecological studies 
also. 

Some of the encyclopaedic writers like Somadeva, Somesgvara, Hemadri and 
Basavabhupala played a remarkable role in preserving valuable source material 
from which a comprehensive cultural history of ancient India can be reconstructed 
in correct perspective. An example may be cited here to illustrate this point. 
Manasollasa of Somesvara which is an encylopaedic work throws fresh light upon a 
question which is still a matter of debate among -chess-historians namely whether 
four- handed chess is older than two- handed chess or vice-versa. The passage on 
two- handed chess is much larger and more detailed than that of the four- handed 
variety which invites the conclusion that the author of Manasollasa considered two- 
handed chess as the main form of chess whereas the four-handed form meant a 
minor and less important variant to him.*** It is significant to note that Manasollasa 
does not show the slightest evidence that words or expressions from the Arabic 
language have crept in as it is the case with later Indian texts on chess.*** The four- 
handed chess described in Manasollasa is also very interesting. According to this 
text the four- handed chess was not played with dice and pieces of the four players, 
do not have Four colours red, green, yellow and black, but only two, that is red and 
white. This description goes against the account of four handed chess available in 
other works. Petzold in his article of 199] on the origin and symbolic meaning of 
chess argued that the invincibility of the king in chess is a Persian invention?” But 
Bock Raming refers to the concept of 'Sacrosanctity of the king’ mentioned in the 
Manasollasa. From the very early period the Indian king had a god-like position. In 
the battle, he was the one who directed the military actions but did not play an active 
role in fighting. Within the army, he occupied a position where his life was safe. It 
is this aura of sacrosanctity which is symbolically expressed in the chess rule. On 
the basis of this important evidence found in the Manasollasa Bock Raming has 
rejected the theory of Petzold.** 

Sivatattvaratnakara of Basavabhup§la is an encylclopaedia in Sanskrit verse and 
it has been composed in nine kaJJolas (main sections) which consist of 108 Tarangas 
or sub-sections. Basavabhupala says that he has written this work to help his son 
who wanted to learn all knowledge (sarvavidya). Basavaraja was a distinguished 
scholar and hence has been successful in carefully fusing into the texture of the 
work, the chronicle of his glorious ancestry. It gives the history of the Keladi kings 
upto Somasekhara and Cannamamba, the parents of Basava raja, the author of this 
work, right from the time of Caudappa, the founder of the kingdom. Basavabhupala 
(1684 to 1710 A.D.), was the ruler of the Keladi kingdom which flourished from 
about 1500 to 1763 A.D in the area corresponding to the whole coast of Kanara from 
Goa in the North to Cannanore in the South as also parts of Shimoga district of 
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Mysore. Keladi was known as Ikkeri and also as Bednur and its rulers were great 
patrons of art, literature and architecture. It must be said that Basavabhupala's desire 
in composing this work was also to make known the achievements of his ancestors. 
As in Manasollasa almost all branches of ancient lore have been dealt with in this 
great work. This encyclopaedic work gives information on all the leading topics of 
learning such as history, religion, philosphy, science and literature. It also deals with 
the geography of India, town planning, architecture, iconography, music, army 
manoeuvres, theatres, painting, dancing, astrology, the training of horses, cows, 
elephants etc., besides matters of religious interest culled from various Saiva Agamas 
and Puranas. Another encyclopaedic work known as Saugandhika parinaya of 
Mummadi Krsnaraja Wodeyar (1850. A.D.), written in Kannada draws most of its 
material from the Sivatattva Ratnakara. 

The miscellaneous nature of the topics treated in the voluminous work might 
possibly indicate that it might have been the work of a band of experts in the court of 
Basavabhupala, rather than the personal composition of the royal author. This is to 
be treated as a compilation rather than a composition. ViraSarvanandacandrika states: 


nanadeSasamagatan kavivaran satchastravetrn budhan 
nitijnanapi vainikan samucitairvacani prapaticaih svayam| 
tattacchastrarahasya tattvakalanasamsucakaih prinaya- 
nnistarthapanato nananda basavaksmapalacudamanih || °° 

Basavabhupdla has also written Subhasistasuradruma in Sanskrit and 
Suktisudhakara in Kannada. Acommentary Siddhanatasikhamani also 1s attributed 
to him. 

ViraSaivananda candrika states : 

sudhamadhuraya gira basavabhipdalagranih 

subhasita suradrumain saSivatattvaratnakaram | 
sudhakaramacikarattadanu suktigabdadimam 
krtitritayamapyadah sarasa sanmanastustaye [f 

Srisiddhanta sikhamaninamo granthasya viracayan vyakhyam | 
SriviraSaiva varyananandayati sma basavabhumindrah |! 

His contribution to Sanskrit and Kannada literatures is considerable. Among his 
works, Sivatattvaratnakara is the most famous. 

Sivatattvaratnakara contains the essence of all sciences of knowledge coming 
within the purview of the Vedas and the Agamas. There is material of interest to 
historians also, as it gives accounts of the biography of Sri Basavesvara and the 
founding of the Vijayanagara empire. The seventh, eighth and ninth Tarangas of the 
sixth Kallola of the Sivatattvaratnakara are dedicated to the elucidation of many 
concepts of music. The speciality of the work lies in the systematic synthesis of the 
ideas and concepts. Nada is one of the most vital concepts of music. There is no 
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music without nada. The entire domain of speech depends on nada and Basavabhupala 
takes the meaning of the word nada in the comprehensive manner and states: 
nadena vyajyate varnah padam varnat padadvacah a 
vacaso vyavaharoyam nadadhinamato jagat | (VI 7, 9, 10) 
Basavabhupala divides this nada into two types namely ahata and anahata: 
tatra canahatam nadamekagranyastamanasah | 
gurupadistamargena mahantah paryupasate |{ 

According to him the anahata (unmanifest) nada is perceived only by great 
Yogins who follow the path illuminated by the teachings of the preceptors. The 
Vedas also uphold this view because according to them nada (or Vak) has four 
stages which are called para, paSyanti, madhyama and vaikhari. The first three 
stages belong to the anahata type. The last one called vaikhari alone is ahata 
(manifest). The first three stages are beyond the grasp of ordinary human beings. 
Only the nada of the last type is audibly produced in speech. 

catvarl vak parimita padani 

tani vidurbrahmana ye manisinah | 
guha trini nihitad nengayanti | 
furiyam vaco manusya vadanti || 


Therefore only ahata type of nada could become the subject of discussion and 
explanation according to Basavabhupala.*’ He says that this ahatanada enters the 
ears and produces entertainment, and if pursued properly, leads to bliss and 
emanicipation. This manifest form of nada is cultivated and developed by continuous 
sadhana.“* The greatest grammarian Bhartrhari also declares, in the invocatory verse 
of Vakyapadiya, that the gabda in its purest form is Brahman: 


anadinidhanam brahma Sabdatattvam niranjanam | 
vivartatérthabhavena prakriya jagato yatah || 
Thus it can be said that Nadopasana leads to the realisation of the ultimate reatity 
called Brahman. Nada 1s the foremost principle in music, Sruti, svara, grama, 
miurcchana, tana, varna, alankara, gamaka, jati, raga, raganga, bhasa, bhasanga, 
vibhasa, antarabhasika, upanga and kriyanga follow nada. Hence according to 
Sivatattvaratnakara it is most desirable for any musician to do the nadopasana with 
devotion. Only then one can aspire to become a real musician.**” 
Sivatattvaratnakara deals at length with the works of Dhnvantari, Agvini and 
Caraka, who were living and unerring fountains of information for the author.*“° 
After tracing the origin of Ayurveda it describes its 8 component parts (astanga) 
and four kinds of treatment. Then the qualities of a physician are mentioned. Next 
it deals with digestion. Six kinds of tastes are analysed by mentioning their nature 
and effects. After dealing with diagnosis it concerns itself with anatomy. Then it 
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describes the different kinds of pulse-beats and their working in different diseases. 
Then it deals with windiness (Vataprakopa) and biliousness (pittodreka) and their 
causes. Next 1t mentions different types of fevers and their effects. The last subject 
treated are drugs and the effects they produce in the body, and also the seasons 
suitable for various kinds of medicines.*! 

This work describes the qualities of horses of the different countries and the 
methods of controlling and training them.*” Much information which would now 
be included under chemistry is to be found in this work. In a section known as 
Rasavidya, treatment by mercurial preparations is dealt with’. It gives an account 
of the origin, nature, qualities, colour and uses of metals, mica, pyrites, red chalk, 
red lead, arsenic, antimony, tawny etc. *“ 

It has a separate chapter on mercury rasa. its purification, uses and effects, 
followed by an account of alchemy dealing with various methods for conversion of 
baser metals into silver and gold. Finally there is a section én a chemical laboratory 
(Rasagala) and how to arrange articles in it and the apparatus and machinery with 
which it is to be equipped.** 

Material which could be classified under physics is treated under precious stones 
like diamonds, pearls, rubies, blue stones, emeralds, quartz and topaz.’** 

Sivatattvaratnakara deals in detail with gardening under following headings (1) 
Necessity for a garden (2) Trees to be planted (3) Plan of a garden (4) Soil (5) How 
to grow plants (6) Manures (7) Proper time for planting and watering (8) Plant 
diseases and their treatment (9) How to beautify a garden.” Thus like Manasollasa 
this work also deserves a special status because it also treats subjects which are of 
ecological importance. 

Sivatatvaratnakara has much on science and technology which is of a 
miscellaneous character, such as the manufacture of swords, “* materials required 
in painting, such as brushes, pens and colour.” It also deals with musical instruments 
like drums and cookery in all its details.**° Different kinds of poisons are described 
in this work.*"' It also gives an account of palmistry,** the chief principles of 
Yogasastra,*? the principles of pranayama or breathing exercises, and f inally magic 
and mesmerism.*** 

Bhuvanapradipika is also an encyclopaedic work composed by Ramakrsna Sastri 
of Hassan in 1808 A.D. It deals with many subjects like creation, time, geography, 
astronomy, the puranas, the history of South India and of Mysore.*** 

Drama 

The contribution to the dramatic literature by the poets of Karnataka 1s not great 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. Among the dramatist of Karnataka Venkamatya 
deserves special mention as he has contributed to every branch of Rapaka excepting 
the nataka and the prakarana. 
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It is well-known that the fine arts in ancient India developed through royal 
patronage. The king was not only the politica] head of government but was also the 
leader of men and a patron of all arts. Sanskrit poets and dramatists throughout the 
centuries sought royal recognition and patronage. Dramas were composed and enacted 
before a king. The king not only appeared as the chief patron of dramatic art but 
also became the central figure, the hero of a drama. Plays produced by Karnataka 
writers are not exceptions to this. Kaumudimahotsava, **° probably the first Sanskrit 
drama composed by a Karnataka poetess dea!s with the political plot in the background 
of a love-plot related to the king and princess. The political motive is present in this 
drama, so far as the restoration of Kalyanavarman’s lost kingdom is concerned, but 
it is coupled with the other motive of love and serves only as a background to it and 
in this regard it follows closely Bhasa's Svapnavasavadatta. A few prahasanas are 
also composed by Venkamatya and others. But it must be admitted that as in the 
other prahasans composed elsewhere, we do not see in the prahasanas composed by 
the writers of Karnataka the sublimity of thought and style and restraint seen m the 
Bhagavadajjukiya. 

Bharata in his NatyaSastra conceived drama to be a popular entertainment. But 
he also emphasised the educative value of drama. A famous verse of his reads: 

na tajjfanam na tacchilpam na sa vidya na sa kala | 
nasau yogo na tatkarma natyésmin yanna drsyate |! *” 

According to it there is no piece of knowledge or lore, art or craft, design or 
activity, that will not enter into the composition and stage presentation of drama. 
The classical writers have treated their dramatic themes in such a manner that the 
experience presented generally has the emotional value of art and also an instructive 
value for life. But there are other writers who have used dramatic pattern only as a 
vehicle for stating a doctrine or a principle of life's philosophy. Asvaghosa's 
fragmentary Sariputra-prakama might have been composed to teach the doctrine of 
the Buddhist religion. Much later Yati Krsnamisra composed a doctrinaire play called 
Prabodha-candrodaya. Mal\lari Aradhya (eighteenth century A.D.), wrote a play on 
the model of Prabodha candrodaya called Sivalingasuryodaya. This play, composed. 
in five acts was intended to establish the supremacy of the Viragaiva religion. Thus 
it can be said that the plays composed by Karnataka dramatists represent all major 
patterns of a Sanskrit drama. 
from fragments of a single manuscript secured by Ramakrsnakavi.*** The name of 
the author ts not fully preserved in the manuscript. Kavi has depended on the following 
passage occurring in the prologue in deciding the name of the author: 

yattadasaiva rajnah samatita caritamadhikrtya.. 
katha nibaddha natakam. 
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This gives the clue that the name of the writer ended in ‘ka’ and that the writer 

drama is also striking: 
jayati prathamam vijaya jayanti devah svayam mahadevah | 
srimantau bhagavantavanantanarayanau jayatah |{ **° 

The simple meaning of the stanza is that Vijaya; the goddess presiding over the 
kaumudi festival in Sarad season, is glorious, but it is also possible to argue that 
there is a veiled reference to the author Vijaya. However, some scholars have 
Bhavabhuti>© 

The action of the drama centres round the city of Pataliputra and the main theme 
is related to the recovery of the lost throne by Kalyanavarman, after avenging the 
murder of his father by the general Candasena. The drama very interestingly portrays 
the minister's plan to recapture the lost throne. The political plot is described in the 
background of another love-plot, related to the love of Kirtimati, a princess of 
Siirasena. 

The famous poet Bilhana wrote a drama called Karnasundari in four acts. It has 
been composed as compliment to the Calukyan Karnadeva Trailokyamaila of 
Anhilvad (1064-94 A.D.), whose marriage with a princess it celebrates in the guise 
of a romantic story. It is a recast of the theme in the Ratnavali and the 
Viddhasalabhanjika. 

Kalidasa's Malavikagnimitra may be taken as the first available specimen of a 
hilarious, romantic comedy of royal love. G.K.Bhat remarks: 

"The pattern appears to have exercised such a tremendous influence over the 
succeeding dramatic activity as to lead to the over-all impression that Sanskrit drama 
may be equated with the story of a king's love."*" Bilhana's Karnasundari belongs to 
this cateogry. 

Candakausika was composed by Ksemisvara. According to a verse in the prologue, 
this drama was composed under king Mahipala who is sometimes identified with 
Mahipala of Bengal. But scholars now are in favour of identifying this king with 
Mahipala Bhuvanaikamalla of Kanauj (Ninth - Tenth century A.D.).% 

This drama has been composed in five acts. According to the story given in the 
drama king Mahipala incurs the wrath of the sage Vigvamitra who curses him. He 
secures pardon by the surrender of the earth and a thousand gold pieces. To obtain 
the latter he sells his wife and child to a Brahmin, and himself to a Candala as a 
cemetery-keeper. One day, his wife brings the dead body of their child, but it proves 
to be merely a trial of his character; his son regains life and is crowned king. 
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As noted earlier the dramatic literature produced in Karnataka is of the shorter 
variety. The dramatists favoured Bhana, Dima, Vyayoga and Prahasana types. They 
did not give much attention to the composition of Naiaka variety. 

Vamanabhattabana was a pupil of Vidyaranya. He seems to have witnessed the 
rising power of Vijayanagara. It appears that when he was about 30 years of age, he 
migrated to the court of Vemabhupala or Viranarayana, who ruled in Kondavidu 
from [402 to 1420 A.D. Srigarabhisanabhana was composed by him for being 
enacted before the audience gathered for the festival of Viripaksa. The play provides 
a glimpse of the highly developed civic life of Vijayanagara. 

Somavalliyogananda was composed by Arunagirinatha, who flourished in the 
court of Vijayanagara King, Immadi Devaraya (1422-24 A.D.). This prahasana has 
been analysed in detail by V.Raghavan.*%4 

Arunagirinatha was well-known for his scholarship and the titles earned by him 
include Dindima Kavisarvabhauma, Kavipitamaha. The authorship of 
Ramabhyudayakavya and Mahanatakasudhanidhi 1s also attributed to him.? The 
leading characters of the Prahasana Somavalliyogananda are Yogananda, a recluse, 
and Somavalli, a house wife. The pseudo monk's attempts to win her love is the 
main subject matter dealt with in this play. At last Yogananda tries to flee the town 
with Somavalli in disguised forms at the dead of night. But they were caught by the 
night police squad and produced before the king. It is interesting to note that the 
king simply laughed at them and recommended that the monk should give up his 
ascetic life and marry Somavalli. The prahasana is full of realistic and humorous 
descriptions. But it suffers from the usual defect found in the prahasanas, namely 
vulgarity. In this connection S.Ramaratnam remarks: "The decline in the taste of 
the prahasana writers reflects the trend of the society for which they composed. 
Though the poets cannot altogether be blamed for what they gave us, since very 
often they are found to cater to the needs of the society in which they live, the 
tendency to overdo things should be attributed to them only. "**¢ 

Kadambarikalyana has been composed in eight acts by Narasimha, the sister’s 
son of Agastya. He has successfully dramatised the famous prose work of Banabhatta 
namely Kadamibarj. The story begins with Candrapida following the kinnara couple 
and ends with the reunion of the lovers. The author has deviated from the original 
by introducing a play within a play in the fifth act to bring Kadambari to the presence 
of Candrapida. This is the special feature of the play. As one reads the original 
story of Kadambari given by Banabhatta, one hardly thinks it capable of supplying 
the dramatist with a necessary plot for composing a drama. The credit goes to 
Narasimha for having changed the prose into a drama by the touch of his dramatic 
skill and art. In doing this the author has not overhauled completely the story of 
Kadambari and he has not created new characters also. In spite of this, his drama is 
attractive and appealing even in the presence of the great prose work of the master 
poet.* 
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Unmatta Raghava has been composed by Bhaskara, probably the court poet of 
Harihara II. This drama deals with Rama who turned mad at the loss of Sita and 
their reunion through the aid of Agastya. It 1s interesting to note that Sita gets 
transformed into an antelope in this drama due to the curse of Durvasa. Rama's 
soliloquies at the loss of Sita are on the model of the Vikrama's soliloquies at the 
loss of Urvasi described by Kalidasa in the fourth act of his Vikramorvasiya. The 
play was commissioned to be enacted in the presence of an audience assembled to 
pay their homage to the sage Vidyaranya. Virupaksa, son of Harihara II also seems 
to have written a similar play.* Virabhadravijaya 1s a dima composed by 
Arunagirinatha If who flourished in the court of Vira Narasimha, King of 
Vijayanagara (1506 - 1509 A.D.). The play depicts Virabhadra's sacrifice. 

Jambavati Kalyana was composed by the famous king of Vijayanagara namely 
Si Krsnadevaraya. In five acts it deals with the Syamantakamani episode and the 
marriage of Jarhbavati, daughter of Jambavan, with Srikrsna. This was enacted at 
the caitra festival of Viripaksa. Sri Krsnadevaraya is also credited with the authorship 
of another play namely Usaparinaya. 

Satyabhama parinaya was composed by Mallikarjuna or Sphulingakavi who 
was the son-in-law of Arunagirinatha II. In five acts, this play deals with the story 
of the marriage of Satyabhama with Krsna. 

Subhadra dhanafijaya was written by Gururama. In five acts this play deals with 
the story of the marriage of Subhadra with Arjuna. Another play composed by this 
author is RatneSvara prasadana. In five acts this drama deals with the story of the 
marriage of Ratnactida and Ratnavali that was brought about by the grace of the 
God, Ratnesvara.*” 

Pradhani Venkappaiah was a well-known figure during the days of Hyder Ali in 
Mysore. He started his life in a small way as a clerk in the Mysore administration. 
After Krsnadevaraja Wodeyar came to power in 1734, Venkappaiah gained prominence 
and became the pradhan of the Mysore State. He was the son of Vamamba and 
Ramapuri Hampayamatya. He was also known by other names such as Venkasuri 
and Venkatabhupati.** According to the records of Mysore he entered service under 
Rani Virammaji of Mysore in the year 1757 A.D. He became the agent of the queen 
to a place called Hosahgadi in the South Kanara district. It is Hyder Ali, who 
noticed the administrative capacities of Venkamatya and raised him to the status of 
a Diwan. It is he who conferred on him the title of pradhan. 

Probably during the early period of service under Rani Virammaji Vehkamatya 
devoted his attention to the composition of Sanskrit works. Venkamatya was a clever 
negotiator and a brave warrior. Under his leadership Hyder Ali sent a mission to 
Poona to negotiate a peace treaty with Raghunatha Rao, a Mahratta chieftain. He 
was also asked to put down the rebellion of a few palegars in Hassan, Belur and 
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other places and Venkamatya achieved that ina commendable way, But Venkamatya 
was not fortunate enough to enjoy the happy life fora long time. Hyder Ali who was 
very friendly with Venkamatya distrusted him later and even charged him with 
mismanagement and imprisoned him in Snrahgapatnam. At the intervention of an 
officer named Appaji Rama, Hyder Ali released Venkamatya and allowed him to 
live in dignity. He died in the year 1782. 

In spite of his hectic political activity, Venkdmatya shone as a prolific writer of 
merit. He has contributed to every branch of Ripaka excepting the nataka and the 
prakarana. His other works include Sudhajhari, a prose work, Kusalavacampu, 
Alankaramanidarpana, Jagannatha Vijayakavya, Hanumat Satakam, and 
Ramakathamrtasara besides a number of works in Kannada.3” 

The prologue of the play Laksmisvayamivara states that Venkamatya had written 
a prahasana called Bhaiksava and that he was well-versed in many languages. 
Venkamatya's works composed to illustrate different types of Sanskrit drama are (1) 
Kuksimbharabhaiksa prahasana, (2) Kamavilasabhana, (3) Lakshmisvayanivara 
Samavakara, (4) Sitakalyanavithi, (5) Rukminisvayanivaranka (6) 
Mahendra vijayadima, (7) Viraraghava Vyayoga, (8) Urvasisarvabhaumah-Ihamrga. 
Venkamatya seems to be a great devotee of Lord Sri Rima. Laksmisvayanivara is 
said to have been composed to please the people assembled at the time of celebrating 
Raghunatha Mahotsava in Srirampur. The invacatory verses in his plays praise Lord 
Sri Rama and this also proves the point that Venkamatya was a staunch worshipper 
of Lord Sri Rama. Viraraghavavyayoga possesses all the necessary ingredients of 
a Vyayoga. The subject matter has been taken from the Ramayana. This has been 
composed in one act with vira (heroic) as the predominent sentiment. The fight 
between Rama and the demon Khara is the main subject matter. The fierce battle 
between these two is described by two demigods in forceful language. 

Sitakalydnavitht is also a play in one act. A small number of characters take part. 
Rama, Laksmana, Sita and Visvamitra are the leading characters. The dramatic 
Gevice called culika or voice behind the curtains 1s freely used to communicate the 
events to the spectators. Laksmisvayamvara Samavakara fulfils the specifications 
prescribed in the texts on dramaturgy. It deals with the story of the marriage of 
Laksmi and Visnu (Madhava). It has vira (heroic) as the main sentiment. It is 
well-nourished by the conduct of Rama and Madhava and also by the jocular 
behaviour of Vidusaka (jester). It ends with a bharatavakya (epilogue) in which the 
author wishes mankind happiness and progress for learned men. The influence of 
Kalidasa can be seen in the depiction of the Svayamvara scene. Rama showing her 
preference to Madhava is presented following Kalidasa who, in his Raghuvamsa 
beautifully presents the picture of Indumati choosing Aja in preference to other 
princes assembled in the Svayamivara. 
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Laughter could also be a major theme of dramatic composition. The subject or 
topic, characters and their actions all may be treated in a lighter vein and aimed at 
producing mirth and pure laughter. According to Bharata it is a type known as 
prahasana, which comprises one or sometimes more acts. The prahasana is planned 
to treat laughter as the governing emotion of a dramatic composition. The specimens 
available to us are, however, of the later period. But with the exception of the 
Bhagavadajjukiya the prahasanas appear to have descended from simple fun to the 
level of vulgarity both in dialogue and action.*” 

Kuksimbharabhaiksa is a prahasana which begins with an interesting verse on 
Srikrsna’ s role in the Arjuna Subhadra episode. This play has a Viskhambha which 
is generally prohibited in a prahasana according to Visvanatha.*” Kuksimbhara, a 
Buddhist monk and his love with a harlot, Kamakalika, who is zealously guarded by 
a foreigner is the main subject matter of this prahasana. One of the disciples of 
Kuksimbhara who had been sent to fetch Kamakalika, succeeds in bringing her. The 
girl is surprised that even a monk is enamoured of her and so readily offers herself 
to him. The teacher is happy at the obtainment of gurudaksina from his disciple and 
confers the lordship of his Matha on him. Venkamatya includes a number of incidents, 
within the frame-work of this main story, to enhance the comic effect of the play. 
The way the Buddhist monk solves the disputes between men of different religious 
sets is amusing. There is novelty in the nature of characters introduced 1n this play. 
For example the foreigners referred to as pascatyas or hunas in the play are introduced 
as characters probably for the first time in a Sanskrit play. The prahasana is very 
long and employs almost all the well known methods of evoking laughter (hasya). 

Venkamatya's style is lucid, clear and direct. His descriptions and figures of 
speech particularly Utprekasas are noteworthy. He has perfect mastery over Sanskrit 
language. Venkamatya has prayed in the epilogue of one of his plays for the progress 
of literature and for the happiness of entire makind: 

sahityasampadabhivrddhirupattalokah | 
sarvanbudhan sukhayatu ksapitantarayah | *” 

(Let all the obstacles of the people be over and let literature be enriched and let 
the happiness be experienced by all). 

Thus like Kalidasa Venkamatya also makes his bharatavakya as a reflection of 
his personal views on life and his values of life. The famous line of Kalidasa found 
at the end of his Abhijfanasakuntala may be recollected here: Sarasvati i Srutimahatam 
Mahiyatam (may the speech of learned be honoured). 
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CHAPTER VII 


ON PROSODY AND POETICS 


Prosody 

The greater part of Sanskrit literature is composed in verse. The epics, smrtis, 
poems are all metrical compositions. The oldest Sanskrit book, the Samhita of the 
Rgveda is no exception. And this preference for metre of the old Vedic sages is but 
natural. For, in the first place, the language of nature clothes itself in metre. Deep, 
strong passions express themselves in metre; for a metre is nothing but a particular 
arrangement of high and low tones. Secondly, as the Vedic hymns were composed 
for sacrificial purpose, with a view to propitiate the gods, nothing could please the 
gods better than prayers sung. Mere recitations of prose formulae or lectures do not 
possess that attraction which naturally belongs to songs sung or hymns chanted. 
Thirdly, the metrical limitations served a most practical purpose, that of preserving 
and remembering easily what was composed, especially when writing was not in 
vogue. It is the experience of everyone that a verse can be more easily and more 
permanently committed to memory than a mere prose statement. Hence the necesst 
of putting rules of grammar and whole lexicons in a metrical form. The credit of 
preserving without serious corruption of Vedic texts may be largely due to the fact 
that they are in a fixed metrical form. Hence a statement explains tKe relation of 
chandas to the Veda as chandah padau tu vedasya' the metre is the feet of the 
Veda. The oldest work at present available is the treatise of Pingala which deals 
with not only the Vedic metres but with the classical metres also. This provides some 
valuable information about the system of metrics. This is the earliest and most 
important work in Sanskrit prosody. It consists of sitras distributed over eight books. 

‘There are various works relating to metre in Sanskrit. Some early works take into 
consideration only the Vedic metres, like the last chapter in Saunaka's Rgveda 
pratisakhya. Later ones take into consideration both the Vedic and classica) Sanskrit 
metres, like Pingala's work. The Vrttaratnakara of Kedara Bhatta is the standard 
work on metre in Sanskrit. But it is very elaborate, containing many metres that are 
not found in actual usage. The interval between Pingala and Kedara Bhatta did produce 
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some writers, but Kedara outshone them all; and of the successors of Kedara none 
seems to have been able to dislodge him from his pre-eminent position. 

Chandoviciti is the title of a lost work of Dandin related to prosody. According 
to some scholars it denotes metrics as a branch of learning, and not any particular 
work.? 

Jayakirti's Chandonusasana is a very interesting work on prosody written by a 
Kannadiga in the tenth century. Besides giving a succint account of Sanskrit metres, 
this work devotes a very valuable and significant section to Kannada prosody.’ 

Mrtasafjivini is a commentary on the basic text of prosody, Pingala's Chhandah 
sutra composed by Halayudha.* 

Srutabodha is a work on prosody, ascribed to Kalidasa by some, to Vararuci by 
others.’ Yet others think that the author was Ajitasena who may or may not have 
been identical with the Jaina author of this name. In verses it describes the 
characteristics of different metres. The descriptive verses are themselves illustrations 
of the metres concerned. Some of the later writers took their turn at improvisation 
and Venkatesa, the author of Vrttaratnavali is one such writer.* He found the 
Vrttaratnakara of Kedara too prolix and abounding in many obsolete metres. The 
task VenkateSa set upon himself was to bring together and explain only those metres 
that have been hallowed by the usage of great poets.? The metres which were no 
longer in use are completely omitted by him. Venkatega has no use for rare names of 
metres and is quite content with the most popular of the many names by which a 
metre may be called. Thus it happens that while Kedara recounts as many names as 
he knows of a particular metre, Venkatega is after its most familiar name. At least 
ten of Venkatesa's metre are known to Kedara by more than one name. 


Venkatega Kedara 

1. Campakamala Campakamala, Rukmavati, 

2. Sn Sri, Sandrapada, Bhadrapada, 
Mauktikamala 

3. Pramuditavadana Pramuditavadana, Gauri 

4. Vamésastha Varhgastha, Suddhavirat, 
Vasantamafijari 

5. Navanandini Navanandini, Nandini 

6. Vasantatilaka Vasantatilaka, Simhoddhata, 


Uddharsini, Madhumadhavi, 
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Karnotpala, Sobhavati 


7. Kutila Kutila, Hamsagyeni, 
Madhyaksama 

8. Manigunanikara Manigunanikara, Sasikala, Srak 

9. Nisa Nisa, Naraca, Maha malika, 
Simhavikridita 

10. Aupacchandasika Aupacchandasika, Malabharini, 
Vasantamalika 


Quite often Kedara and Venkatesa differ either in naming metres or in defining 
them. The following table, which is not exhaustive, gives the difference in names:- 


Venkatesga Kedara Bhatta 

l. Kalabhasini Pathya or Majfijari or Vasudha 

2. Mauktikamala Anavasita 

3. Harinaphuta Haranartaka 

4. Rajani Ramaniyaka 

5. Lalita Dhrti or Pramada 

6. Viyogini Aparavaktra or Murali or 
Lalita or Sikhamani 

7. Kanatkutaka Natkutaka or Narkutaka 

8. Sagivadana Siddhi or Salilanidhi or 
Paticakavali 


According to Venkatesa Lalana metre consists of Bha, Ta, Na and Sa ganas 
whereas according to Kedara Bhatta it consists of Bha, Ma, Sa, Sa with caesura at 
the fifth and twelfth syllables.* 

Venkatesa defines Lalana as: 

bha ti na seyaim bhagavani janata... lalana 


Kedara Bhatta defines the same as: 

paficamunt bha mau sat sayuta Laland. 

Similarly according to Venkatesa, Harinapluta consists of Ra, Sa, Ja, Ja, Bha 
and Ra, but according to Kedara, it consists of Ma, Sa, Ja, Ja, Bha, Ra.° 

Venkatesa's Sailasikha and Upajati are quite new metres unknown to Kedara; 
but the former is known to Pingala and Hemacandra” who speak of caesura at the 
fifth, eleventh and sixteenth syllables, and to Jayakirti who calls this Bhaming, the 
latter is known to Jayakirti by the two names Padmanidhi and Nandini." 
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To early writers including Pingala and Jayadeva caesura ( Yati) wasa vital factor 
in the Varnavrtta. Following them Kedara also lays great stress on subtle differences 
in the caesura. Different metrical pauses seem to mean frequently different metres 
to him. For instance, between Kedara Bhatta's Manigunanikara and Sasikala, between 
his Atisayini and Citralekha or Druta, the difference i is only the Caesura (Yati).” 

VenkateSsa too is seen to devote two verses for the Salini metre, the second of the 
two specially intended to point out the metrical pause: Salinivritasyayati siicanartham 
Punaruktam. He devotes one each for Pramuditavadana and Prabha though what 
distinguishes the one from the other is the caesura.” Hence it can be said in conclusion 
that while VenkateSa realises the value of Yati, he is not as inordinately fond of it as 
many of his predecessors. 

A special feature of the Vrttaratnavali of Venkatesa is that it combines definition 
and illustration. In the definition he specifies the feet (gana) and the short (laghu) 
and long (guru) syllables in each quarter. The illustrative verses are composed in 
adoration of Sarasvati, the Goddess of Learning. The Vrttaratnavali is in fact a 
treatise on metres and a devotional poem in one. 

The author gives sixty-six metres in sixty-six verses. The body of the verse contains 
the name of the metre and the first quarter of each verse generally illustrates the 
method of scanning the particular metre. Thus the third verse. 

ma bhutsango janani janaistairmatta yesam matiriha vittaih | 
bha gyodarairbhavatu viharo bhaktaissardham tava krpaya me |} 

is to all outward purposes a prayer to Sarasvati where the devotee prays that, 
through the grace of the Goddess he may be saved from falling into the company of 
those puffed up with riches, but allowed instead to reveal in the company of her 
devotees whose wealth is liberality. This verse is also an example of the Matta 
metre whose name occurs in the second quarter; the first quarter gives the scheme of 
the metre saying that it should have, in each quarter; the ganas, Ma, Bhaand Sain 
order. Even as a devotional poem the work is of no mean importance. The author 
uses the following epithets to Sarasvati; mantrartipa (embodiment of prayer) Sasicida 
(having the moon as the crest jewel). These epithets suggest that it is not the usual 
Goddess that the poet has in his mind. The object of his adoration appears to be that 
Sarasvati who, identical with Durga, is very important in tantric rites." 


In Saivite Puranas like the Skanda it is usual to look upon the Goddess as a Sakti 
of Siva and to believe that in her jJatamukuta she has the crescent moon. 

Evidence of the belief can be seen in some sculptures also, especially in those of 
the Hoysalas at Halebidu in the Karnataka." 

From the meagre information available regarding the author, it is not possible to 
determine his date either with certainty or with exactness. The author mentions 
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Avadhanasarasvati as his father. There is an Avadhanasarsvati who is the author of 
the Vedanta Satasloki. 

Suryapandita, a prolific writer on Astronomy, Mathematics, Philosophy and poetry, 
says that he has written antecedently to his commentary on the Bhagavadgita, caSled 
the Paramarthaprapa, a commentary on the Vedanta Sata sloki." In the concluding 
portion of his commentary on Bhaskara's Byaganita the following verse occurs: 

sasti§akraganite Sake krtam bhasyamindugunavatsare nije | 
paficavimsati Satanyanustubham granthasamitirihasti kevalam |/ ” 

Accordingly the commentary was written in Saka 1460 ( 1538 A.D.), when the 
author was thirty one years old. Suryapandita was therefore born in Saka 1429 
(A.D. 1507). His literary activity must have begun about 1537 A.D. The same should 
also be the period when the literary activity of Venkatesa was in full swing. 
Avadhanasarasvati married the daughter of Kamesanatha and Venkatesa, the author 
of Vrttaratnavali, was born to them. Kamesganatha's father Ekamranatha composed 
the Ayurvedasudhanidhi at the request of Sayana, the Prime Minister (of Bukka). 
Sayana is known to have flourished about the middle of the fourteenth century, and 
Ekamranatha who was his protege must have been his contemporary. Venkatesa, 
who is the great-grand-son of this Ekamranatha, must have thus lived about the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century A.D." 


Most of the Kannada poets had good knowledge of Sanskrit and they were greatly 
influenced by the great epics and the puranas composed 1n Sanskrit. Their works 
mostly composed in campi style consist of verses in different Sanskrit metres. 
Pampa's Adipurana and Vikramarjunavijaya contain predominantly verses in Sanskrit 
metres. Even the poets who composed inscriptions preferred Sanskrit metres only. 
The important Sanskrit metres found'in the works of campu writers and inscriptions 
are Sardila vikridita, Mattebhavikridita, Utpalamala, Campakamala, Sragdhara, 
Mahasragdhara and Kanda. Valmiki is the father of classical Sanskrit poetry. An 
incident in his life, related in the second chapter of the Ramayana (Balakanda), 
explains the origin of the gloka metre in Sanskrit.” The incident runs thus: when 
once Valmiki went out into the forest in search of sacrifical wood and grass, he met 
a happy pair of Kraufica birds twittering with yoy on the branch of a tree, one of 
whom was suddenly shot dead with an arrow bya hunter, and when the merciful 
sage witnessed the innocent male bird, that was killed, weltering on the ground in his 
own blood, and the helpless female, bereaved of her loving mate, and being vaguely 
conscious of the untold sufferings that she would have to undergo without him, 
sending forth a shrick of terror and agony, his heart was touched with a deep feeling 
of pity for her grief; and the intense pathos of the situation that filled his heart 
flowed out to find expression in the shape of that exquisite and melodious Sloka; 
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manisada pratistam tvamagamah sasvatih samah | 
yatkraufica mithunadekamavadhih kamamohitam || ”° 


Valmiki was struck with wonder and joy at this first involuntary emanation of 
measured poetry; and through deep introspection and analysis of the state of his 
mind at the time of its utterance, he discovered for this mastery a solution which he 
gave out to his pupils in these words Slokartasya pravrtto me §loko bhavatu nanyatha?! 
(That which proceeded from me who was overpowered by pathos shall be nothing 
but poetry or rhythmic expression). 


There are several varieties of this metre, but that which is most in use has eight 
syllables in each quarter, but of variable quantity. Thus the fifth syllable of each 
quarter should be short, the sixth long, and the seventh alternately long and short. It 
is difficult to say whether early Kannada poets used this metre or not. There are no 
sufficient evidences in this regard. But Kavirajamarga quotes some verses composed 
in this metre taken from some Kannada Ramayana. 


Example: - 
tara janakiyam pogi tara tarala nétreyam | 
taradhipati téjasvi taradivijayodaya || (Kannada) ” 
The author of Kavirajamarga also uses this metre for composing sutras; 
ivu duskara kavyanga] savisesa vivartigal | 
suvicarami tOrpemivaralaksya bhedamam | {7 
yamakam pada padartham samaslokamagocaram | 
pramityadyantadusyopakramanekaprakalpitam | | 74 
For the purpose of scanning metres regulated by the number of syllables, writers 
on prosody have devised eight Ganas or syllabic feet, each consisting of three 
syllables, and distinguished from one another by particular syllables being short or 
long. Sanskrit works on metrics deal with more than 150 metres but Kannada poets 
have used only six Sanskrit metres in their works. 


Chamdombudhi refers to these six metres in the following verse: 
Guruvondadiyolutpalam, guru modal murage Sardulama 
guru nalkagiralantu sragdhare, laghu dvamdvam gurudvamdvama 
gire mattébha, laghudvaya triguruvimdakkum mahasragdharam, 
harinaksi, laghu nalku campakamivarum khyatakarnatakam || (Kannada) 
In the works of Kannada poets we also find the following Sanskrit metres: Malini, 
Prtvi, Sikharini, Mandakranta, Harini, but we do not find the Sanskrit metres like 


Upendravajra, Indravajra, Vamsastha and Vasantatilaka in which the places of long 
and short syllables are fixed. In the Arya metre of Sanskrit the first and third 
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quarters have each 12 matras or syllabic instants, the second 18 and the fourth 15. 
This has become a famous metre called Kanda in Kannada and it has 64 syllabic 
instants. 


Sanskrit Arya metre has 57 syllabic instants. For example a verse found in 
Bana's Kadambari may be cited: 
dirtam {| muk‘ta | lat’aya | 
bisastita | ya*vi {| pra Fobhya | man*o | m’e (30) 
hams‘ai | vada*rsi | ta s*| 
mantasa | jan*ma | tv'a | ya‘ni | ta*h (27) 
This has been translated into Kannada in the Kanda metre consisting of 64 syllabic 
instants as follows: 
enaga | sedori | bisasita | 
menisuva nijata | rahara | lateyim | damham || (32) 
sana vol | manasa | sambhava | 
menipa ma | diya| bhimana | mam ka| ttuyauda// (32) 

A stanza or padya is a combination of four padas or quarters, which are regulated 
either by the number of syllables (aksara), or by the number of syllabic instants 
(matra). A padya isa vrtta or jati. A vrtta is a stanza, the metre of which is regulated 
by the number and position of syllables in each Pada or quarter. A jati 1s a stanza, 
the metre of which is regulated by the number of syllabic instants in each quarter. 

Vrttas are divided into three classes: Samavrtta in which the Padas or quarters 
composing the stanza are all similar; Ardhasamavrtta in which the alternate quarters 
are similar; and Visamavrtta in which the quarters are all dissimilar. A syllable is as 
much of a word as can be pronounced at once, that is, a vowel with or without one or 
more consonants. 

A syllable is Jaghu short or guru long according as its vowel is short or long. 
The vowels a, i, u, r and Ir are short; and 4, i, U,T, e, ai, o, auare long. Buta short 
vowel becomes long in prosody when it is followed by an Anusvara or Visarga, or 
by a conjunct consonant, as the vowel 'a’ in gandha or gah. So also the last syllable 
of a pada is either long or short, according to the exigency of the metre, whatever be 
its natural length. 

In metres regulated by the number of syllabic instants one instant or matra is 
alloted to a short vowel, and two toa long one. For the purpose of scanning metre 
regulated by the number of syllables, writers on prosody have devised eight Ganas 
or syllabic feet, each consisting of three syllables, and distinguished from one another 
by particular syllables being short or long. They are given in the following verse: 
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gurulaghu murire ma-na-gana 
gurulaghu modalali baralu bha-ya-ganamakkum | | 
gurulaghu naduvire ja-ra-gana 
gurulaghu kadeyalli baralu sa-ta-ganamakku |] (Kannada) 
The different Ganas may be represented as follows: (the symbol U denoting a 


'short' syllable, and — a ‘long’ one): 


— ma gana 
U na gana 

u bha gana 

— ya gana 

U Ja gana 

— ragana 

— sa gana 

\y ta gana 

Sanskrit prosodists classify Vrttas according to the number of syllables contained 


jejcejfec] 
[ee , Pett 


in each quarter. Thus they enumerate twenty-six classes of Samavrttas, as the number 


of 


syllables in each quarter of a regular metre may vary from one to twenty-six. 
Visamavrtta, in which the quarters are all dissimilar are not preferred by Kannada 


poets. 


Metres with 8 syllables in a quarter 
Anustubh also called sJoka in Sanskrit is represented in Kannada ina metre called 


pramanika. 


Pramanika ~ Ja, ra, la, ga (4.4). 
murarigambarariva | gvaradinirjararcite | { 
dharadhareSvaratmaje | harapriye jayambike | | *° 


Metres with 10 syllables in a quarter 

Pankti in Sanskrit is found in Viravilasita -~ Bha, sa, ja, ga (5.5.) 

sriramanana divyalilevol | bhiribhuvanaposakam maho |} 

darana cikadévarayana | viravilasitam virajikum || *° 

and also inManiramgam Ra, sa, sa, ga andin Citrapadam bha, bha, bha, ga. 


Metres with ll syllables in a quarter 

tristup is found in the following kannada metres: 
upendravajra - ja, ta, ja, ga, ga (5,6). 
indravajra - ta, ta, fa, ga, ga. 

rathoddhata - ra, na, ra, la, ga (3.8, or 4.8). 
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svagaitam - ra, na, bha, ga, ga (3.8). 
viravrtta - ra, sa, sa, la, ga. 
kusumiam  - fa, ja, ja, la, ga. 
dodhaka - bha, bha, bha, ga, ga. 


Metres with 12 syllables in a quarter 


Jagati is found in the following Kannada metres: 
vaméastha, Drutavilambita, Totaka, etc. 
mattakokilam - Na, bha, ja, ra. 

banavrtta - Sa, bha, ra, ya. 

drutapata - Na, bha, ja, ya. 


Metres with 13 syllables in a quarter 

Atijagati is found in the following Kannada metres:- 
Mafijubhasini - sa, ja, sa, ja, ga (6.7). 
Prabhatavrtta - na, ja, ja,ra, ga. 

Praharsanam - ma, na, ja, Ta, ga. 


Metres with 14 syllables in a quarter 

Sakvari is found in the following Kannada metres : 
Vasantatilaka: - ja, bha, ja, ja, ga, ga (8.6). 
Vanamayulram: - bha, ja, Sa, ma, ga, ga. 
Sundaravrtta: - bha, bha, ra, sa, la, ga. 


Metres with [5 syllables in a quarter 


Atigakvari is found in the following Kannada metres: 


Malini - na, na, ma, ya, ya (8.7). 
Vidhivrtta - Sa, ja, S@, Sa, ya. 
Manivibhusanam ~ ra, na, bha, bha, ra. 

It is also called Chandovrtta. 

Navanalinam - na, ja, ja, bha, ra. 
Utsavam - fa, ja, ra, ja, ra 


Metres with 16 syllables in a quarter 
Asti is found in the following Kannada metres: 
Paficacamara x ja, ra, ja, fa, ja, ga- 
Jagadvandita - bha, bha, bha, bha, bha, ga. 


19] 
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Metres with 17 syllables in a quarter 
Atyasti is found in the following Kannada metres. 


Harini - na, Sa, ma, ra,sa, la, ga (6.4.7). 
Prthvi - ja, sa, ja, Sa, ya, la, ga. 
Sikharini - ya, ma, na, sa, bha, la, ga (6.11). 
Sumangali - na, ja, bha, ja, ja, la, ga. 


Mandakranta- ma, bha, na, ta, ta, ga, ga. 
Metres with 19 syllables in a quarter 

Atidhrti is f ound in the following Kannada metres: 
Sardilavikridita - ma, sa, ja, ta, ta, ga, (6.6.7) 
Taralavrtta - na, bha, ra, sa, Ja, ja, ga. 
Khacaplutam - ra, sa, sa, ta, ja, ja, ga. 


Metres with 20 syllables in a quarter 


Krti is represented in the following Kannada metres: 


Utpalamala - bha, ra, na, bha, bha, ra, Ia, ga. 
Mattebhavikridita - sa, bha, ra, na, ma, ya, Ia, ga. 
Anavadyam - na, bha, bha, ma, sa, sa, la, ga. 
Ujvalam - bha, bha, bha, ma, sa, sa, la, ga. 
Chandovrttam - ra, na, bha, ma, sa, sa, la, ga. 


Metres with 21 syllables in a quarter 

Prakrti is represented in the following Kannada metres: 
Sragdhara - ma, ra, bha, na, ya, ya, ya, (7.7.7) 
Campakamala - na, ja, bha, ja, ja, ja, fa 


Metres with 22 syllables in a quarter 

Alati is found in the following metres 
Mahasragdhara - sa, ta, fa, na, sa, ra, ra, ga 
Vanamafjari - bha, bha, bha, bha, bha, bha, ga. 


Metres with 25 syllables in a quarter 
Atikrti is found in the following metre: 
Krauficapada - bha, ma, sa, bha, na, na, na, na, ga. 
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Metres with 26 syllables in a quarter 
Utkrti is represented in the following Kannada metre: 
Sambhunatanam - ja, sa, na, bha, ja, sa, na, bha, la, ga. 


Half-equal metres 
Naga 


Odd quarter - ta, ga, la. 
‘ Even quarter - ta, ga. 


Viniyogini 


Odd quarter - sa, sa, ja, ga. 
Even quarter - sa, bha, ra, la, ga. 


Vasantamalika 


Odd quarter - sa, Sa, ja, ga, ga 
Even quarter- sa, bha, ra, ya. 


Puspitagra 


Odd quarter- na, na, ra, ya. 

Even quarter - na, ja, ja, ra. 

Yati is the Sanskrit name for the caesura or pause which may be made 1n reciting 
a quarter or verse. The caesura (Yati), according to the majority of early writers 
including Pingala and Jayadeva, was a vital factor in the Varnavrtta. Following 
them Kedara bhatta, the author of Vrttaratnakara also lays great stress on subtle 
differences in the caesura. Different metrical pauses seem to mean different metres 
to him. For instance, between Kedara's Maningunanikara and Sasikala or Srak, 
between his Atisayini and Citralekha or Druta, the difference is only the yati. Writers 
on metrics like Bharata, KaSyapa and Saitava seem to have regarded the yati as 
optional.2”? Venkatésa, the author of Vrttaratnaval too 1s seen to devote two verses 
for the Salini metre, the second of the two specially intended to point out the metrical 
pause: Salinivrttayatisicanartham Punaruktam 28 and one each for Pramuditavadana 
and Prabha though what distinguishes them one from the other is the caesura. But 
since these are the only two instances in the entire work which generally appears to 
be not at all particular about the Yati, the conclusion 1s inevitable that, while Venkatesa 
realises the value of Yati, he 1s not as inordinately fond of it as many of his 
predecessors. 
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In Kannada language the Yati rule is not followed strictly.” If pause is observed, 
following the condition of Sanskrit metres the meanings of Kannada lines get 
disturbed. Some examples are given below to prove this point. The place of Yat is 
marked by putting asterisk mark in the following lines of different metres in 
accordance with their definitions found in the Sanskrit prosody books. 

Harinivrtta 

grathitapapi * thagrankeya * ramam talevamdadi kadambari. (Kannada) 

Prthvivrtta 

dharavivaravartise * sanileyam gadam taldadam | 
viruddhamene rastrakam * takaraneyde kirtim nrpam | (Kannada) 

It becomes clear that Yati is made optional in Kannada. Nagavarma in his 
Sabdamanidarpana says Yativilanghanadindaridalte Kannadam 

It is to be noted that Yati is made optional with regard to metres which have come 
from Sanskrit but it is compulsory in Kannada metres such as tripadi. Example : 

sajjanara samgavadu * hejjénu savidante (Kannada) 

A syllabic feet (gana) consisting of three syllables admits three varieties: 


Lou U Uu 

20.— VU The symbol \ denotes a 'short’ 
syllable, and —- a ‘long’ one. 

3,0 


The syllabic feet consisting of four syllables admits five varieties: 


UW WU WU U 
—_—- WV U 
oS 
U Lo == 


syllabic feet consisting of five syllables admits eight varieties: 
U 


SN AWEYNT DAR YN 
Cree 


iJ U 
VU U 
—_— WY 
WwW — 
W WU 
— UU 
ii -— 
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Metres regulated by the number of syllabic instants: 


In these metres one instant or Matra is allotted to a short vowel, and two toa 
long one. 


l. Lalita has four quarters: each quarter consists of three syllabic feet 
of five syllables and one syllabic foot of four syllables eg? 
2. Utsaha has four quarters: each quarter consists of seven syllabic 
feet of three syllables and one long letter. 
(e-g.) 7 
antakantakam ditakke deva nine bhavipam | 
danta rende kavudennanavateradolam bhaya || (Kannada) 
3. Akkarike has four quarters: each quarter consists of six syllabic 
feet of four syllables and one long letter. 


(e.g.): Suranutacarane varagunabharane khararucibimbagate | 
sarasijavadane suruciraradane puraharananga yute || etc. 
(Kannada) 

4. Layagrahi has four quarters: each consisting of seven syllabic 
feet of five syllables and one syllabic feet of four syllables. 
5. Layottara has four quarters each consisting of fourteen syllabic 
feet of three syllables and one syllabic foot of five syllables. 

In the above five metres the following syllabic feet should not be 

used: U —, U— UY — UY, UYU — 

6. Kanda; is also a quarters metre. Odd quarters consist of three 
syllabic feet of four syllables whereas even quarters consist of five 
syllabic feet of four syllables. 


First and last halves should have in their Visamasthanas a syllabic foot which 
has guru (long letter) in the middle. Sixth place can have either jagana (U — VU) 
or a gana which has four laghus(U U WU WU) with yati on first short syllable. 
Eighth place must have only a gana which has long letter at its end( U U —, 
— 

Examples: iradoyvudu tannicchege | 

vara yauvanadandu purusananmi prakrti rajam || 
boredu tiriputte sutturai | 
teralci tarageleyanuyva teradimtettam || 
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The metres regulated by the number of syllabic instants are called Jati. The most 
common variety of such metres is Arya. It is said to have nine sub-divisions. Among 
them Aryagiti is one. The first and third quarters of this metre must contain 12 
syllabic instants each, and the third and fourth 20 each. This has become the Kanda 
metre in Kannada. Majority of the verses in Campukavyas in Kannada are composed 
in this metre. In the first Asvasa of Pamipabharata which has been composed in 
campu style 82 verses out of 146 verses are composed in Kanda metre. 

Satpadi: It has six quarters. There are six varieties in this metre namely — (1) 
Sarasatpadi, (2) Kusumasatpadi, (3) Bhégasatpadi, (4) Bhaminisatpadi, (5) 
Parivardhinisatpadi, and (6) Vardhaka satpadi. 

Sarasatpadi: The first, second, fourth and fifth quarters consist of two syllabic 
feet of four syllables and the third and sixth consist of three syllabic feet of four 
syllables and one long letter. Jagana should not be used in this metre 

Example igSana karuneya 

nasisu vinayadi 

dasana hageye ni manavé 
klesada vidhavidha 

pasava haridu vi 

lasadi satyava tli manave |] 

Kusumasatpadi: The first, second, fourth and fifth quarters consist of two 
syllabic feet of five syllables and the third and sixth quarters consist of three syllabic 
feet of five syllables and one long letter (guru). The f sreahi ayant feet should 
not be used inthis metres U — UU, U——. 

Example nadu manasija nolavi 

naduvede samtatam 

bidu ratipatige satatanidhanavu | | 
nodidanimisapatige 

maduvudu vinayavanu 

nadadiyavarge bannisalu mogge |j *° Kannada 

Bhogasatpadi: The first, second, fourth and fifth quarters consist of four 
syllabic feet of three syllables and the third and sixth quarters consist of six syllabic 
feet of three syllables and one long letter. 

Example: mereyutidda bhagyavella 

haridu hoyitenuta tiruka 

marali naci pOgutidda marulananteye | | 

dhareya bhogavannu mecci 

parava maretu kedalubéda 

dhareya bhoga kanasinante kélu manava |/*' (Kannada) 
Bhaminisatpadi: The first, second, fourth and fifth quarters consist of two 
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syllabic feet of three syllables and two syllabic feet of four syllables. The syllabic 
feet consisting of three syllables precede the syllabic feet consisting of four syllables. 
The third and sixth quarters consist of three syllabic feet of three syllables and 
three syllabic feet of four syllables and one long letter. The following syllabic feet 
should not be used in this metre: 7 — , U — WU, 
Example : kélu janamejayadharitri 
pala kauravanrpana tandu kr 
pajuvina caranagadali keduhidanu kali partha | | 
tola hingattugala moreya 
kalikeya bidudaleya nirore 
valigala kurubhupaniddanu tammadiru sahita |} ** 


Parivardhinisatpadi: The first, second, fourth and fifth quarters consist of four 
syllabic feet of four syllables and the third and sixth quarters consist of six syllabic 
feet of four syllables and one long letter. Jagana( \) —- U ) should not be used 
1n this metre. 

Vardhakasatpadi : The first, second, fourth and fifth quarters consist of four 
syllabic feet of five syllables and the third and sixth quarters consist of six syllabic 
feet of five syllables and one long letter. The following syllabic feet should not be 
used in this metre: U4- UU, U— —. 

Ragale: This consists of many quarters. There are three famous RagaJes namely 
Utsaharagale, Mandanilaragale and Lalitaragale. 

Utsaharagale : Each quarter consists of either four syllabic feet of three syllables 
or three syllabic feet and one long letter. 

Mandanilaragaje: Each quarter consists of four syllabic feet of four syllables 
or two syllabic feet of five syllables and three syllables. In the second instance the 
syllabic feet consisting of three syllables precede the _— syllabic feet consisting of 
five syllables. 

Lalitaragale - Eaeh quarter consists of four syllabic feet of five syllables. 

Dandaka : According to the writers of prosody in Sanskrit metres with 27 or 
more letters in each quarter are designated by the general name Dandaka. The highest 
number of syllables in a quarter of this species of metre 1s said to be 999. In each 
quarter there must be first two naganas or six short syllables, and the remaining may 
be either raganas or yaganas, orall the feet may be saganas. 

Kannada poets have used Dandaka frequently in their compositions. Besides 
these metres there are song forms in Kannada called dvipadi, caupadi, sdigatya, 
tripadi. Sometimes these are regulated by syllabic feet. The pause, intervening 
between talas or strokes which determine the time of matras, is called Jaya. In these 
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song forms the letters are to be measured in accordance with Iaya and accordingly 
syllabic feet are to be known. Sometimes Satpadis also appear in song forms. 


Example for dvipadi; 


mosagarara kude berasadirabéku 
bhase kotta balika nijaviralubéku | | 
hirtyatana bandaga dhikkarisa béda 
sir! banda kaladolu ni mereyabéda |] 7 (Kannada) 
In this each quarter consists of three syllabic feet of five syllables and one syllabic 
foot of four syllables. 
Example for Caupadi; 
svaminamava bidade bhajisadava murkha | 
hémavanu galistyunadatané murkha || 
nemadali hirtyarige namisadava murkha | 
tamasara kiduvava kadumurkha nayya |{ *4 
In this song each quarter consists of three syllabic feet of five syllables and one 
syllabic foot of four syllables. 
The metres regulated by syllables become regulated by syllabic instants or matras 
also in Kannada language at times. 
Example: 
Mallikamale : Ni?ra jotp*ala var'na nad‘ida nad?i dam Ka‘ma lék’sa nam || 
Tarala Madana| mohada| mantra | nadamé | sétu | gattida| kama|sam | 
Sambhunatana: Alipr’abha | lalatSaga | cala‘lake | khal*apahe | bala‘nvite| 
milad*ghana | gun’e | 


The important Kannada metres found used in the inscriptions and in the works of 
Kannada poets like Pampa upto tenth century A.D., are Tripadi, Akkara, Ragale, 
Satpadi. Sangatya metre which became famous later may also be added to this 
group. 

The syllabic feet that regulate these metres are of Dravidian origin. 

Nagavarma mentions these ganas or syllabic feet as follows: 

eradum murum nalkum 

guruvim prastarisalambunidhi gaja dharini 
Svaragana mogegumavarkam 

sarasijabhava visnu rudra samjnegalakkum || * 


Brahmagana has four varieties:- 
SS Brahmam. 
U UW — Surapam. 
— WU Dhatr. 
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UUU 


Ryjane. 


Visnugana has eight varieties:- 
Govindam. 
Hrdayésam. 
Nakigam. 
Varahitam. 
Kamsari. 
Narakari. 
Sripati. 
Murahara. 


UU — 


UU — 
= YU 
U UU 


Rudragana has sixteen varieties : 


Tripadi: 


U 


C 


eee >] pe 


CCQ eeee | [e111 


Ganga dhigam. 
Girija natham. 
Nilak antham. 


Vrsabhalaksyam. 


Kamanhtakam. 


Pramathadhipam. 


Siladbaram. 
Puramathanam. 
Kandarpari. 


Madanadhvamsi. 


Candramauli. 
Bhujagadhari. 
Bhutagrani. 
Trijagadguru. 
Kamaripu. 
Madanaripu. 


Sarvajiia's vacanas are composed in this metre. 


Example : 
Obba‘na | 
obba‘sa_ | 
obba*ne | 


Tla*de jagake 


| ibba*rum | te’matte 
rva‘jfia | Karta*'nu|  jagakella 
dai*va sarva*" jfia *° 
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Poetics 

Writers from Karnataka have made significant contributions to Sanskrit poetics. 
A reference to Dhvani in Kavirajamarga reveals the awareness of Dhavnias a 
poetical conception Karnataka even before the Dhvanyaloka of Ananadayardhana 
reached this province from Kashmir. Nagavarma's definition of poetry and 
conception of Sabda and artha are unique because the early sanskrit poeticians are 
silent on the nature of Sahitya, the unique relation of Sabda and artha in poetry.-The 
Jaina poetic tradition recorded by Kannada poets like Ranna (tenth century C.A.D) 
mentions Santa rasa with its Sthayibhava tatvajfiana. The Jaina tradition has accorded 
the greatest importance to Tranquility (Prasanta) as the highest value in spiritual 
life. The same was carried forward to the field of poetics alsd. It may be said that 
the Karnataka writers have enriched Alankara Sastra (poetics) and, therefore, any 
study of Sanskrit poetics will remain incomplete without a deep study of their works. 

Bopadeva son of Kesgava and pupil of DhaneSga, was the author of the well-known 
grammatical works called Mugdhabodha and Kavikalpadruma, both written after 
1250 A.D., under Mahadeva of Devagiri.*” 

Paramahamsapriya is a commentary on the Bhagavatapurana by Bopadeva.** The 
title of the work suggets that it is dear to the Sannyasins who had reached the high 
state of realisation called Paramahamsa. This recalls what the text on the greatness 
of the Bhagavata (Bhagavata-mahatmya) in the Padmapurana says of the purana, 
namely that it sings of the pure know- ledge fit for Paramahamsas. The commentary 
of Bopadeva is available only in a small fragment of it, covering the first three 
verses of the purana, Janmadyasya yatah,; Dharmah projihita-kaitavotra visayah 
and Nigamakalpataroh galitam phalam. 

In its comments on the third verse Nigamakalpataroh and especially on the word 
Rasikah here, the commentary reveals its familiarity with AlankarasaStra and the 
theory of Rasa, of Love, which is explained as applied to Krsnabhakti. Bopadeva 
says here that he has dealt with the Bhakti-Rasa in the Bhagavadbhaktirasayana. 

In the eleventh chapter of the Bhagavatamuktaphala Bopadeva describes a 
Visnubhakta and classifies him into nine kinds in accordance with his experience of 
the Lord through the nine different Rasas. Bopadeva considers the nine Rasas as 
forms of the one Rasa called Bhakti” In the commentary called Kaivalyadipika 
ascribed to Hemadn, on this portion there is a discussion on Rasas. After establishing 
Bhakti asa Rasa as against Abhinavagupta and Hemacandra, Hemadri expresses 
the view that Rasas are only nine. He then gives the opinion of king Bhoja and 
others according to whom there are other Rasas namely Preyas (Sneha-sthayin), 
Udatta (mati-sthayin) and Uddhata (Garvasthayin). But Hemadri rejects this view 
because Garva, Sneha and Dhrti are counted among Vyabhicarins, and to speak of 
vyabhicarins as Rasas is self-contradiction. If it is proposed that these vyabhicarins 
are Sthayins, there will be as many Rasas as vyabhicarins. 
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The credit goes to Bopadeva and Hemadri for having developed the idea of 
Bhakti as the main Rasa taking diverse forms and having other Rasas subservient 
to it. In the second chapter the Bhagavatamuktaphala says that the devotee or one 
having Bhakti is one of nine kinds and the Rasa of Bhakti takes the form of the 
nine Rasas: Hasya, Srngara, Karuna, Raudra, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa, Santa, Adbhuta 
and Vira: 

sa navadha bhaktah bhaktirasasyaiva hasya 
smgara - karuna -raudra-bhayanaka-bibhatsa - 
Santa-adbhuta-vira-ripenanubhavat |f 

Kaivalyadipika which is a commentary on the Bhagavatamuktaphala states the 
position of those opposed to Bhakti as a Rasa and establishes Bhakti as a Rasa, 
capable of being relished and having all the required constituents of sthayin, etc. It 
is significant to note that the elaboration of Bhakti Rasa in which the poeticians of 
Bengal who followed the school of Caitanya specialized was a continuation of 
what Bopadeva did as a pioneer. Rupagosvamin acknowledges his indebtedness to 
Bopadeva when he says in his Ujjvalanilamani: “! spastam muktaphale 
caitadbopadevena varnitam. Bhopadeva and Hemadri do not accept 
Karunavipralambha, which according to them is just Karuna. Mammata mentions 
Sapa vipralambha separately but Bopadeva and Hemadri treat it as a part of pravasa, 
even as Bhoja and others do. 

For the first time Bopadeva and Hemadri mention Vaicitya as the fourth form 
of vipralambha. Vaicitya refers to a state of being completely absentminded or 
oblivious of each other, even when the two are together, by reason of flurry, excess 
of love etc.” They give many illustrations from Bhagavata. According to Hemadri 
verses 103-21 in the ninth canto of the Naisadhiyacarita of Sriharsa depict this vaicitya- 
vipralambha. In the end of the chapter Hemadri again says that this original idea of 
Bopadeva, namely the vaicitya-vipralambha must be accepted. 43 The vaicitya- 
vipralambha 1s a unique contribution of Bopadeva, as no other major poetician has 
followed it or even noticed it. But among the Vaisnava Alankarikas of Bengal, 
Rupagosvami accepts this vaicitya as one of the forms of vipralambha. In his 
Uijvalanilamani he even mentions Bopadeva as his source. 44 Hemadri criticizes 
Abhinavagupta and Hemacandra for not accepting Bhakti as a Rasa and points out 
that if on the score of its restricted appeal, it 1s not considered as a Rasa the same 
difficulty is in Santa too; no in all Rasas for, each Rasa evokes response only in 
those hearts which are attuned to it.*° 

Three poets who bore the title Vidyacakravartin f lourished at the court of Hoysala 
kings.“ The first Vidyacakravartin was patronised by the king Viraballala Il. Many 
poetic inscriptions engraved on stone are believed to have been inscribed by him. 
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Viraballala I also patronised Vidyacakravartin II who was the son of Vaidyanatha. 
Gadyakarnamrta which describes the war between Narasimha I and the combined 
army of the Pandyas, Magadhas and Pallavas was composed by Vidyacakravartin 
IL. Vidyacakravartin II] was the son of Vasudeva who was also called Sri Vallabha 
who was patronised by the Hoysala king Narasimha III (1254-91 A.D.). 
Vidyacakravartin II wrote a mahakavya called Rukminikalydana in sixteen cantos. 
He has also composed commentaries on Kavyaprakasa and Alankarasarvasva, with 
illustrations of his own which are in praise of the Hoysala kings. The following 
works have been attributed to Vidyacakravartin. 

1. Sampradaya prakasini - a commentary on the Kavyaprakasa of 

Mammata. 

. Saijivani- a commentary on the Alankarasarvasva of Ruyyaka. 
. Bharatasamgraha. 

. Niskrstarthakarikas, a metrical resume of the Alankarasarvasva. 
. Prayogadipika, a work on grammar. 

. Dagasloki, a work on Sivadvaita. 

. Rukiminikalyana - a mahakavya. 

On the basis of the statements made by the poet in his Rukminikalyana (canto |, 
p.7) it can be said that he had also composed many panegyrics on his patron, and 
also wrote many inscriptions describing his valorous deeds. Unfortunately none of 
the inscriptions composed by Vidyacakravartin has been identified so far. According 
to the Sanjivani commentary he was a master of six languages’. Vidyacakravartin 
was well versed in the Vedanta school of philosophy and this is also evidenced in the 
composition of a short work on Sivadvaita called Dasasloki.* Besides this he has 
also composed another philosophical work called Viripaksa paficasika.” 

It consists of four skandhas namely : 

|. ViSva-Sariratva vivecana skandha : 

2. Prakasgaikatmya vivecana skandha : 

3. Vimarsa-skandha 

4. Vibhuti-skandha. 

There is a commentary on this composed by the same author. 

S.S.Janaki holds the opinion that Vidyacakravartin composed a commentary on 
the third kanda of the Vakyapadiya of Bhartrhari by name Prakirnakadarpana. 
Vidyacakravartin's date is not a problem. Scholars have come to the conclusion that 
he flourished in the court of Ballala [II (1291-1342 A.D.).*° 

In the last verse of the first canto of the Rukminikalyana, Vidyacakravartin says 
that his poetry is meant only for the qualified and responsive critics and not for 
those who are not ashamed of their imperfect knowledge and blinded by jealousy. 
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This indicates that he was proud of his talent. Vidyacakravartin is a staunch follower 
of Dhyani school established by Anandavardhana. He quotes the following verses 
which reveal the importance of the poetic genius pratibha in the production of kavya: 

smrtivyatitavisaya matiragamigocara | 

buddhih tatkaliki jneya prajna traikaliki mata | 

prajiiam navanovonmesasalinim pratibham vidub | 

dve vartmani gire devyah sastram ca kavi karmaca | 

prajnopajnam tayoradyam pratibhodbhavamantimam |/ 

Vidyacakravartin's concept of a poet expressed in the following verse is worth 

noting : . 
nanagunalankrtiritiramya sandarbhamukta pravibhaktavarna | 
rase rase yasya Vicitraripa kavissa nanyo niyataikaSayyah |} *! 
This 1s similar to the statement made by Anandavardhana towards the end of his 
*Dhvanyaloka; 
ityaklista rasasrayocitagunalankarasobhabhrto 
yasmadvastu samihitam sukrtibhih sarvani samasadyate |f* 

The Jainas have contributed to the different branches of knowledge such as 
grammar, poetics including dramaturgy, kosas, metrics, stories, ethics and religion 
and so on. The Jaina monks devoted their whole life to learning, reading and writing 
and considerably enriched literature. 

Vijayavarni (last quarter of the thirteenth century A.D.) composed 
Srigararnavacandrika at the request of king Kamiraja of Bangawadi (Karnataka). 
It consists of !0 particchedas (chapters). The first chapter deals with consequences 
ascribed to initial letters of any composition and to the metrical feet employed in it. 
The second chapter mentions seven groups of poets and deals with fourfold sense 
and fourfold power of words. The third chapter deals with Rasa and Bhava. The 
fourth chapter mentions the types of hero and heroine and their friends, messengers 
and rivals. The ten gunas are treated in the fifth chapter. The riti school is dealt 
with in the sixth chapter. The seventh chapter deals with vriti and the eigth chapter 
deals with the concepts of Sayya and Paka. The arthalankaras (figures of sense) 
are dealt with in the ninth chapter, which is the longest. The tenth chapter deals with 
the dosas (faults) in a poetic composition and also the circumstances when they 
cease to be so. In the course of his exposition of various topics of poetics Vijayavarni 
sings the glory of king Kamiraja. 

It 1s interesting to note that the Adipurana of Jinasena lays down some principles 
for the poets. According to it poets should be well-versed in the dictum of Sastras 
and should adhere to the styles of great poets. Possessed with intelhgence they 
should compose such poems which should inculcate righteousness and virtue.** 
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According to this Purana a good poem should be ornamental, full of sentiments. 
It should be free from imitation and be a piece of rare beauty. The compact 
composition should have well-set words having transparent meaning, worthy to be 
enjoyed through ears. It should be related to some Mahapurusas and delineate the 
conduct of a noble dignitary. It should have a reference to the three objects of 
human life.** 

Jinasena in his Mahapurana (XVI. 115) states that the subject matters of poetics 
including subjects like alankaras, margas and gunas were revealed by the Adi 
Tirthankara himself for the benefit of mankind; 

upamadinalankaran Sanmdrgadvayavistaram | 
dasa Prananalankarasangrahe vibhurabhyadhat || * 

Jinasena also gives a noteworthy explanation for the word vanmaya ashe says 
that the three subjects namely grammar, prosody and poetics collectively form 
vanmaya: 

padavidyamadhicchandovicitim vagalankrtim | 
trayisamuditametam tadvido vanmayam viduh []* 

The credit goes to Anuyogadvarasutra, *’ one of the earliest Jaina Agamas for 
having enumerated the nine kavyarasas including prasanta and substituting viidanaka 
for bhayanaka for the first time in clear terms: ** 


viro singaro abbhuo a roddo a hoi boddhavvo | 
velanao bibhaccho haso kaluno pasantoa {{” 

According to scholars this canonical sutra cannot be later than the fifth century 
A.D. In the Jaina poetic tradition as recorded by several old Kannada poets like 
Ranna (tenth century A.D.), Jinendra has only one rasa and that is santa, and its 
sthayibhava is tattva-jfiana, a tradition also confirmed by Vagbhata; 

ninage rasamonde Santame Jinendra 

While praising Sarasvati“ the same poet states figuratively that her ornaments 

are not 16, but 36, alluding to the 36 Jaksanas, as against 16 samskaras: 
padinarallavalankriyaracane | 
muvattaru nerpattavu. @ 

The doctrine of /aksanas seen in Bharata was thus kept alive in the Jaina tradition 
of Karnataka though it went out of vogue in later Sanskrit poetics. 

The Jaina religion accorded the greatest importance to tranquillity or prasanta as 
the highest value in spiritual! life. The same was imported openly into the field of 
poetics too. Jinasena rewrote Kalidasa's Meghasandesa in such a way that each line 
of Kalidasa breathing the spirit of vipralambhasrngara is transformed to yield the 
santa significance with the help of two or three more new lines added to by Jinasena 
himself. It is the famous Parsvabhyudaya. Jinasena went even to the extent of 
branding Kalidasa as Kukavi (bad poet) because of his excessive devotion to Syngara. 
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In his Parsvabhyudaya Jinasena openly declares that Kavyadharma i.e., Kavisamaya 
bas forced Kukavi like Kalidasa to regard Srngara as satya though it is asatya in 
fact.“ This presents a new attitude towards poetry as such and gives for the first 
time an unqualified importance to religious instruction as the first and foremost 
concern of poetry. Bhamaha and other poeticians had allowed some room for ethical 
instruction incidentally in poetry. But Visnudharmottarapurana makes a clear-cut 
statement in this regard: 

dharmarthakamamoksanam 

sastram syadupadesakam | 

tadeva kavyamityuktam 

copadesam vinakrtam | |“ 

Thus according to it the distinguishing feature between sastra and kavya is none 
other than upadesa or ethical instruction. 

It may be said that the Hindu poeticians stood for secular poetry, while the Jaina 
theorists, like the Buddhists, pleaded strongly for a new tradition of religious and 
ethical poetry. In practice too we find that almost all the Jaina literature in Sanknit, 
Prakrit and old Kannada is more religious than secular. 

Kavyakalpalatavrtti is a work on Kavisiksa dealing with Sanskrit poetic 
composition written by Arisimha © (fourteenth century A.D). This work has four 
chapters dealing with (I) Chandassiddhi (2) Sabdasiddhi (3) Slesasiddhi and (4) 
Arthasiddhi. The practice of Indravajra metre with one syllable is given below : 

kaka kakaka kakaka kakaka 

kiki kikiki kikiki kikiki | 

kaki kukuku kukuku kukuku 

kamkam kakamkam kakakam kakam kam (1.2) 
Following stanza is a specimen of simple type of samasyapurana: 

kasturi jayate kasmat 

ko hanti karinam kulam | 

kim kuryat kataro yuddhe 

nurgat simhah palayate || 

Ajitasena hailed from South Kanara district of the Karnataka State. He flourished 
in fifteenth century A.D., and his work is called Alankaracintamam. All the illustrative 
verses in this work eulogise Bharatacakravarti. It gives the details relating to 
Citrakavya varieties. 

The Alankaracintamani belongs to the class of Yasobhusanas and the influence 
of the Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha is clearly seen.“ There is no doubt regarding 
the mother tongue of Ajitasena. It was definitely Kannada, since he gives an 
interesting line of verse which is pure Kannada, while illustrating Samskrta- 
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Karnatajati, or passage which can yield meanings in both the languages, Sanskrit 
and Kannada. The passage is : 

jahati kidrsi kantam, vadhuh, sambudhyatam ripuh | 

enendu karevam natham kanteyam sambu bhukseyam [[* 

{In the Kannada line vowels in'nem'’, 're’, 'te', 'kse’, are pronounced short) 

There are three questions in the verse, the first two in Sanskrit and the third in 
Kannada. The answer to all the question is furnished in niratare which makes sense 
in Sanknit (niraté + are) as well as in Kannada (nira tare = ‘fetch me water’) . 
About 70 alamkaras are treated in this work. 

Alankarasudhanidhi is a treatise on poetics, all the illustrations being in praise of 
Sayana, the author himself.** Many of these verses are quoted as from the 
Udaharanamala and other works of Bhoganatha, his brother. The Manuscripts of 
the work available coniain the first two unmeSas called Kavyamargapra tisthapana 
and Gunibhitavyangya completely and a portion of the third chapter dealing with 
the Alankaras.® We learn that it was written in ten chapters, various theories of 
poetry are discussed in this book in the light of the views expressed by 
Anandavardhana in his Dhvanyaloka. The views of Mahimabhatta are criticised. 
The three Gunas of poetry are compared to Sattva, Rajasand Tamas and the greatness 
of the poet is established by citing the scriptural authority: Kavimni 
kavinamupamasravastamam, etc. This work was composed by Sayana in about 
1360 A.D., while he was still at Udayagiri as the minister of Sangama Il. The 
illustrative verses throw light not only on the personal life of Sayana but also on 
some aspects of early Vijayanagara history. Though there may be nothing new in it, 
the presentation is illuminating and deserves to be studied. 

Another work on poetics called Rasamanjari is attributed to Krsnadevaraya. The 
illustrative verses refer to Krsnadevaraya himself. 

Kamadhenu is a commentary on the Kavydalankarasutravrtti of Vamana.” It is 
lucid and is an important contribution. This was composed by Saluva Gopa Tippa 
Bhupala, a viceroy of Mulbagal under Devaraya II. 

Srikantha, a Kannada musicologist was patronised by the Jain king Satrugalya 
of Navanagar near Dvaraka in Saurashtra. He wrote his work Rasakaumudi during 
the reign (1569-1608 A.D.), of his patron to harmonize the theory and practice of tae 
northern Indian music.” Rasakaumudi is divided into two parts. The first half 
consiting of five chapters deals with music and the latter half, also consisting of 
five chapters, deals with some topics of literature connected with music; Srikantha 
tries to justify the superiority of music over literature and for giving precedence to 
music in the treatment.” Srikantha calls his work Rasakaumudi probably to suggest 
to the readers that he is not only a musicologist but also a poet and a rhetorician. In 
the first verse of the seventh chapter Srikantha argues out the case of treating rasas 
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in his work on the ground that they enhance the beauty of drama and dance. In the 
seocnd stanza he extends the scape of rasas to that of music, and describes as to how 
the rasa becomes manifest through the alambana vibhavas (e.g.) the beloved, and 
the uddipana vibhavas (e.g.) garden, notes of cuckoos etc., it being discernable in 
the form of the anubhavas (e.g.) the movements of the neck, the eyebrows, the 
eyes and the hands etc., and being enhanced by the sancaribhavas, the nirveda, etc. 

In the third and the fourth stanzas he expresses the view that the rasa is ascertained 
in the actor who cleverly imitates the hero. These two stanzas simply state the view 
of Bhatta Lollata as recorded by Mammata in his Kavyaprakasa. In the first quarter 
of the fifth verse the view of Bhatta Nayaka is given without mentioning his name 
explicitly, as he is referred to only by the word kecit.” The second quarter represents 
the view of Sankuka and the last two quarters of the fifth verse and the sixth verse 
represent the view of Abhinavagupta. After this the seventh verse gives the number 
of rasas as nine by the inclusion of santa. After this follows the exposition of these 
rasas. Sragara and its varieties and sub-varieties are dealt with in 8-10. These 
varieties are illustrated in II-18. Remaining rasas are illustrated one by one in stanza 
each: hasya (19), Karuna (20), raudra (21), vira (22), bhaydnaka (23), bibhatsa 
(24), adbhuta (25), and santa (26). The overall pattern of this chapter indicates the 
author's close study of the KavyaprakaSa. 

While giving examples to different concepts of poetics Sanskrit poeticians resorted 
to different methods. Bhamaha, who is one of the earliest writers on poetics gives 
his own illustrations whereas Dandin gives examples from earlier works also. Vamana 
follows the same method as he gives 1llustrative verses of his own as well as others. 
In some of the works on Alankara a special feature is noticed as the illustrative 
verses in them are related to a chosen personality, namely a god, king or sage. This 
type of literature is known as YaSobhusana literature. Samudrabandha's commentary 
on Ruyyaka's Alankarasarvasva contains many illustrative verses praising king 
Ravivarma of Kolamba, Kerala, under whom he flourished.” The credit goes to 
Vidyanatha, author of Prataparudrayasobhusana for popularising this type of 
literature. He himself stakes the claim for inventing a new method of glorifying a 
chosen personality in the following verse: 

punyaSlokasya caritamudaharanamarhati | 
na kascittadrsah purvaih prabandhdbharanikrtah || ” 

The Yasobhiisana literature may be divided into fcur groups according to the 
nature of the ‘hero! glorified in them. They are (1) works having kings as heores, (2) 
works having deities as heroes, (3) works having saints as heroes and lastly (4) 
works having ministers or landlords as heroes. 

There isa criticism levelled against poeticians who monotonously eulogise their 
patrons in their works.” It is to be remembered here that most of these writers 
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served as the court poets and therefore they freely and lavishly expressed their 
gratitude by glorifying their respective patrons. On the criticism that these works 
monotonously praise a single personlaity C.S.Radhakrishnan observes: "It should 
be stated at least those works eulogising a deity or a saint do not come under the 
purview of such a criticism since the poets wrote them not out of any desire for 
getting a material reward but purely moved by their devotion or reverence for the 
deity or saint. Such works therefore deserve a better treatment and understanding."” 

Alankaranikasa of Sudhindrayogi who flourished in Karnataka is the earliest 
work belonging to this type. This work illustrates various Arthalankaras with eulogies 
on another Madhva teacher Sudhindrayati, who seems to be the disciple of Vijayindra 
Tirtha.”” Another work called Alankaramafijari by Sudhindra Yogi eulogises his 
preceptor Vijayindra Yogi. The Alankaramauktikamala of Krsna eulogises 
Satyanatha Tirtha, pontiff of Uttaradi Matha. 

Such compositions eulogising saints, gained popularity and continued to exert 
influence on modern writers. This is evident from the fact that recently Sri Pigupati 
Subramanya Sastri has written the Abhinavavidyatirtha yaSobhisana glorifying 
the Sankaracarya who was the 35th pontiff of the Sringeri Sardapitha. ” 

Under the fourth class of the Yasobhusana works eulogising ministers or landlords 
can be mentioned the NafijarajayaSobhiisana of Nrsimhakavi.* This work praises 
Nafijaraja of the Kalale family who was the Revenue Minister of Cikka Krsnaraja 
of Mysore who ruled from [739 to 1759 A.D. *! 

The chapter dealing with drama contians a drama Candrakalakalyana by way of 
illustration. The second variety of Yasobhusana works eulogise a chosen deity. 
The earlier traces of this type can be seen in Udbhata’s Kavyalankarasangraha where 
the story of Parvati's marriage with Lord Siva is narrated through the illustrative 
verses. The Alankaramanihara has illustrations in praise of Lord Srinivasa, the 
presiding deity at Tirupati. Its author, Sri Krsna Brahmatantra Parakalasvamin 
(1839 - 1916A.D.) was the 3lst pontiff of the Parakala Srivaisnava Matha in 
Mysore.* 

Alankaramaiijari and Sahitya Samrajya of Sudhindrayogi, Madhudhara of 
Sumatindra Tirtha, Locanollasa and Alankaramanidarpana of Venkappa Pradhana, 
Utpreksamanjari of Varadacarya are notable contributions to the field of poetics 
from the writers of Karnataka.* 

The Rastrakuta king Nrpatunga (ninth century A.D.), is credited with the 
authorship of the first work on poetics in old Kannada the Kavirajamarga.** The 
work is more or less a free adaptation of Bhamaha's Kavyalanhkara and much more 
of Dandin's Kavyadarsa. It has been composed in three paricchedas (chapters). In 
the two invocatory verses in the beginning of the first paricche, the poet has praised 
Visnu directly and his patron, the Emperor Nrpatunga indirectly. Then he offers 
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prayer to Goddess, Sarasvati, the Goddess of speech. Then he salutes the ancient 
poets. Then he mentions the importance of the study of literature and the factors 
conducive to the composition of poetry. He mentions also the names of the preceding 
poets. The purpose of poetry is also stated. He mentions the definition of poetry and 
its varieties. He describes the characteristics of prose, names the prose works in 
Sanskrit and Kannada and points out the characteristics of Kannada kavyas. He 

also mentions the mode of using Sanskrit words i in Kannada. Then the defects in a 
kavya are described with examples. 

| The second pariccheda describes the faults in the form and meaning arising 
from the compounding of words and the faults in samdhi. The characterstics of 
alliteration are mentioned here with examples. The two schools of the south and the 
north and the ten kavya gunas beginning with slesa, prasada etc. which determine 
them have been described in detail. Verses with one letter, two letters and Yamaka 
are also described with examples. Literary puzzles or pr. abelikes are also dealt with 
in this chapter: 

' The' thirty-five figures of speech and their internal differences are described 
with examples i in the third chapter described as in Dandin’s Ka vyddarsa. At the end 
Dhvani is added as an alankara which is not found in Dandin's work. The eighteen 
topics of descriptions which are essential for a mahakavya, the uses of a Kavya are 
given next. The work ends with a prayer for the welfare of the world. 

Most of the illustrative verses found in this work are ‘addressed to a king and 
describe his virtue and valour. It may be said that these verses are composed by the 
author himself, other examples are translations of the illustrations given by Dandin., 

This work has some unique ideas not found in Bhamaha and Dandin. His definition. 
of poetry for instance takes us beyond the words of Bhamaha and Dandin to the 
bhaya of the poet on, the one hand and to the Visesa of sabdas as well as alankaras 
relating to arthavyakti on the other. 

kavibbavakrtaneka 

pravibhagavivkta suktamarganh kavyam | 

savisesaSabdarcanam 

vivdhartha vyaktivartitalankaram if # | 

The treatment of margas and their gunas in bain to particular’ rasas. in 
Kavirajamarga is interesting because this fact i is not found either in Bhamaha or, 
Dandin. This work names the pathetic sentiment as Karunarasa instead of the usual 
Karunarasa. One cannot dismiss this as a seribal variation of Karunarasa. Because 
the example cited by him describes the virahotkantha type of heroine, and the hero 
is called upon to show pity on her. The sthayibhava involvéd here is Karuna or'daya 
(pity) as against 'Soka'’ or suffering. Another interesting fact is the reference to 
dhvani found in this work. The author refers to dhvani as an alankara and describes. 
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it as based on Sabda though defective in artha: 
dhvanivembudalankaram 
dhvaniyisuguim sabdadindamarthade dusyam | 
nenevudidanintu kamalado 
Janimisayugamoppi torpudintidu codyam |} (IIL. 208) (Kannada) 

His illustration of dhvani is as follows:- 

A pair of animisas (fish) is shining in the lotus; what a wonder ! 

This reference to dhvani is of great significance as it indicates an anwareness of 
dhvani as a poetical concept in Karnataka even before the Dhvanyaloka of 
Anandavardhana reached this remote province from Kashmir. Nrpatunga realised 
for the first time that margas are dependent on rasa. There is no clue in his work to 
state that he had read the works of either Rudrata or Anandavardhana. Hence it may 
be said that the credit goes to Nrpatunga for establishing this progressive doctrine. 
Because of its importance his views on margas are given below in translation: 

After considering carefully the procedure of the two margas, the poet should so 
compose his work that 11 will give the impression of beauty to learned critics and 
select each of them in tune with particular rasas as indicated below: The gunas of 
sphutata and udarata are appropriate for Virarasa; Mrduia suits Karunarasa most, 
and compactness (slesa) 1s best for adbhutarasa. Sukumarata is suited for Srngara; 
prasada and gambhirya go well with the delineation of Prasanta. Utsava is the 
occasion for the hasyarasa wherein Madhurokti predominates; sithilabandha favours 
bibhastarasa; visamabandha 1s belpful in bhayanaka. Urjitoki is best suited for 
Raudrarasa.™ 

It must be stated here that Dandin's Kavyadarsa on which Kavirajamarga is 
largley based treats of the Gunas in connection with Marga, which is equivalent to 
Riti, and not in relation io Rasa as writers on Rasa and Dhvani theories do. 

The Dhvani theorists judged poetry from quite a different angle of vision. Their 
changed outlook regarding the conception of poetic beauty itself naturally led them 
to reconsider the position of the different poetic elements. The charmingness or 
otherwise of the Gunas, Alaikaras is judged by them not on their own account but 
in terms of the part they play towards the realisation of Rasa. Anandavardhana 
makes the character of the Gupas very clear when he states; fam artham avalambante 
ye'nginam te gunah smrtah *’ implying thereby that the Gunas belong to and are 
properties of Rasa the angi artha. Coming to the details of the mutual relationship 
between Rasas and the Gunas, Anandavardhana deals with the question from two 
different points of view according as (1) a single Guna belongs to different Rasas 
and (2) different Gunas belong toa single Rasa. Thus, Madhurya or sweetness is 
present generally in the Srigara Rasa, but italso resides in increasing degrees in the 
Vipralambha Srigara and the Karuna, because the mind undergoes the process of 
melting ina greater degree in Vipralambha Srigara (than in Sambhoga) and imstill 
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greater a degree in Karuna.* Similarly, Ojas or energy which involves an expansion 
of the mind resides generally in the Raudra Rasa, but Abhinavagupta remarks that it 
may also be present in the Vira and Adbhuta Rasas*’. And lastly, Prasdda isa Guna 
which is common to all the Rasas. Each of the four Rasas, namely Hasya, 
Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Santa, displays 1n itself a peculiar association of more 
than one mental condition t.e., each of them contains more than one Guna.” Thus, 
Madhurya and Ojas are equally present in Hasya (the comic) for, in the first place, 
this Rasa is subordinate to Srngara and in the second place it 1s a fact of common 
experience that an expansion of the heart is invariably associated with Hasya.”! 
Similarly, in Bhayanaka (the frightful) as well as Bibhatsa (the Disgustful) Rasa 
are present both Ojas and Madhurya but the former exists in a greater degree than 
the latter does.” And lastly, in Santa (the quietistic) either Ojas or Madhurya 
predominates according to the variety and individual tendency of 1ts accessaries.™ 
Thus Kavirajamarga becomes an important work as far as Sanskrit poetics is 
concerned as It relates gunas to rasas. 

Kavirajamarga refers to the prevalence of a kind of composition styled as 
Gadyakatha in Kannadagabha or Kannada poetry by the renowned, ancient masters 
- which was a mixture of prose and verse.™ It speaks of Bedande and Catténa as 
indigenous forms of composition, which had been in vogue in Kannada.’ Nrpatunga 
makes the following interesting remarks about the intelligence and culture of the 
Kannada peopte inhabiting the region of pure Kannada; "Skilled are the people of 
that region in making speeches with apt words and also in understanding and 
pondering over (other's) speeches. Naturally intelligent, they are, even without 
special study, versed in the usages of poetry. All are skilful in their speech. Even 
young children and the dumb learn wisdom and words respectively at a hint." 

The next old Kannada poetician is Nagavarma JJ, the author of the work called 
Kavyavalokana (twelfth century A.D).°’? Though he expressly acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Bhamaha, Dandin, Vamana and Rudrata, he has some new points 
of his own to add. His definition of poetry and conception of Sabda and artha are 
unique. The early Sanskrit poeticians are silent on the nature of Sahitya, the unique 
relation of sabda and artha in poetry. Nagavarma explains sahitya for the first 
time as tatparata or exclusive aesthetic concern. Rudrata who is the model for 
Nagavarma does not tell anything important regarding the nature of Ssabda which is 
again unique to poetry. Other early poeticians also Just say that sabda should be 
meaningful, defectless and possess excellences. The principle underlying the 
avoidance of defects or the inclusion of excellences goes unexplained. But according 
to Nagavarma the propriety or aucitya is the underlying principle of all literary 
usage of words. He characterises artha as ahladakari and says that artha is 
avabhasarupa. This hints at his new philosophy of poetry comparable with the theory 
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of grammarians that pratibha is vakyartha. As there is no eviderice of ‘Nagavarma's 
familiarity with Navya alankarikas his ideas assume great significance: He does: 
not refer to the dhvani theory of Anandavardhana. 

Another outstanding contribution of Nagavarma to Indian poeties is-his. conception 
of riti as the Sarira (body) of poetry and rasa as.the jiva or.its very life. He saysthat 
though there may not be alankaras praised so highly by the learned, .,but still, the 
infusion of ritis and profusion of rasas will make a composition very enjoyable. 
This is indeed.a new synthesis brought about for the first time between riti andrasa 
even, in the absence of a knowledge of dhvani. 

Nagavarma had adopted the title of the First chapter,of Dandin's,work, namely 
Margavibhaga, for the first section, which treats of the same subj ect, of the third 
chapter of his Kavyavalokana, and has closely f ollowed Dandin,. ‘like Nrpatuiga, in 
the treatment of the ten merits of composition. 

Rasaratnakara of Salva is the only work in Kannada language wherein the nine 
rasas (sentiment), nayaka - nayikas (the heroes and heroines), and bhavas (emotions), 
are elaborately described with illustrations from the works of earlier poets. This 
work is based mainly on the earlier Sanskrit, Kavyanusasana of ‘Hemacandra, and. 
Kavyalankarasangraha .of Amrtananda yogi. The author has, also made use of 
Prataparudriya of Vidyanatha and Rasakalika of Rudrabhatta. 98 Salva. has also 
made use of the earlier Kannada works on the subject written by Nagavarma I (145 
A.D.) , and Kavikama (1200 A.D). Salva wasa Jaina poet as. evidenced. in.the. 
invocatory verse, and in the colophons of each chapter. He belonged. to, 1550 A. 1, 
His.other works are the Bharata and Vaidya Sangraha. Salva was. patronised, by, 
king Vasudanameru, also called Saélvamalla, who ruled over the Taulaya, Haiva. 
and Kankana kingdoms with Nagira as the capital. 

.Rasaratnakara consists of four prakaranas (chapters); ‘composed. in verse; jAll 
the concepts are illustrated citing verses from Kannada clagsies. ‘The first chapter, 
called Smmgara-prapatica- -vivaranam.deals with Sehgararasa (erotic sentiment). ‘in. 
detail. The second chapter called Navarasa prapafica-vivaranam describes the.nine: 
rasas. The third chapter called Nayaka-nayika-vivaranam describes various types of) 
heroes and heroines. - 

The fourth chapter is called’ vyabhicaribhava-vivarana.. it describes the thirty-: 
three vyabhicaribhavas along with vibhavas and'anubhavas of‘each-of them with! 
illustrations for each of the vyabhicaribhavas. 

{t also describes Rasabhasa, Bhavabhasa and Satvika bhavas: 

' Sdradavilasa’ is another incomplete work attributed to Salva. ‘This work deals: 
with dhvani (suggestion). 
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CHAPTER VHI 


ON GRAMMAR AND LEXICOGRAPHY 


Grammar 


It would be hardly an exaggeration to say that in no other country has the 
science of grammar been studied with such a zeal and carried to such a perfection 
as it has been in India. Even a bare catalogue of the names of grammarians 
ancient and modern and such of their works as are still preserved to us can 
amply bear out the truth of this assertion. On the lowest calculation there are yet 
current in various parts of India nearly a dozen different schools of Sanskrit 
grammar, at least three hundred writers in the field including those that are 
known to us only from quotations, and more than a thousand separate treatises 
original as well as explanatory. It is not merely the quantity but the quality of 
the work produced that has won for it a recognition and an honourable mention 
even at the hands of the scientific philologists. 

It was Panini who carried it to perfection, and his work, the Astadhyayi, 
compact yet exhaustive, is simply a marvellous product of art by a man of 
amazing intelligence. As a result, the works on grammar by all ancient scholars 
who flourished before Panini disappeared in course of time leaving only a few 
quotations behind them.' Panini was followed by a number of glammarians 
who wrote popular treatises on grammar, based, no doubt, on Panini's grammar 
some of which, in their turn came to have auxiliary works, glosses and explanatory 
commentaries. These different treatises, written by Sarvavarman, Candragomin, 
Devanandin, Palyakirti Sakata yana, Hemacandra, Kramadisvara, 
Jumaranandin, Supadma and others with their auxiliary works and commentaries, 
came to be looked upon as different systems of grammar. The special feature 
of all these grammars was that they entirely omitted the Vedic peculiarities and 
accents. 

Sanskrit grammar was zealously studied and different systems were being 
encouraged by the rulers of Karnataka. There is an inscription dated 729 A.D., 
which alludes to the grant of a village to a teacher of Piyyapada's Jainendra 
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Vyakarana, a system of Sanskrit grammar, by king Vijayaditya, when he was 
camping at Raktapura (LaksmeSvar).2 The Jains were the pioneers in the 
composition of useful secular works on grammar, prosody, medicine, etc. There 
is an inscriptional reference to Pujyapada alias Devanandin (fifth or sixth century 
A.D.), as an authority of a Nyasa on Paninian grammar known as Sabdavatara? 
He was certainly the founder of a new system of grammar known as, Jainendra 
Vyakarana. One of the epigraphs of Rastrakita period mentions Kaumara or 
the Katantra system of grammar in which specialists were available.‘ 

According to the commentators, the name Katantra means a short treatise, a 
handbook. This is a system of grammar in which the niceties of Panini's grammar 
have been dispensed with for the benefit of beginners. According to Weber this 
grammar was meant for those who wished to approach Sanskrit through Prakrit, 
and that the Pali grammar of Kacchayana was based upon the Katantra’. 
According to Vyakhyanaprakriya quoted by S.K.Belvalkar® this grammar was 
primarily designed for the use of merchants, agriculturists and travellers. Thus 
all accounts agree in stating that the Katantra grammar was meant to satisfy a 
teal popular need. The intrinsic merits of the work and the host of commentators 
who have been attracted towards it clearly indicate that the work must have 
served its purpose pretty well. According to the legend, the author, in pursuance 
of a wager made with Gunadhya, author of the Brhatkatha, wrote this simplified 
grammar in order to make king Satavahana who was innocent of Sanskrit, 
proficient in that language within six months. According to another story one 
day durmg the time of water sport (Jala kelf) the king Satavahana was requested 
by his queen modakam deh rayan meaning "Pray, do not sprinkle any more 
water on me." Thereupon the ignorant king offered her some sweets (modakas). 
Subsequently, discovering his error and bering much ashamed of his ignorance 
of Sanskrit, he requested hats Pandit named Sarvavarman to devise a speedy 
method of learning grammar.’ 

Pandit Sarvavarman 1 his difficulty besought God Siva who ordered his 
son Karttikeya or Kumara to accede to his wishes. Accordingly, Kumara revealed 
the Sutras of the Kaumara grammar. As the God's vehicle, the bird Kalapin 
(Peacock), was the instrument of communication, the Sutras also obtained their 
other name. Originally of four books, it appears with supplements both m the 
Tibetan translation and in Durgasimha's commentary. It exercised much 
influence in Kashmir and Bengal, and deeply affected the Pali grammar of 
Kacchayana and the Dravidian grammarians. It appears to be an abridgement 
of Astadhyayi. It omits many rules of Panini, totally ignores the Vedic portion 
of the Astadhyay! and modifies many of its rules. 
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The nature of the improvements made. by Pandit Sarvavarman may be listed 
here. (1) It dispenses with the artificial arrangement of the letters of the alphabet 
introduced by Panini and retains in their stead. their natural arrangement such as 
is found, in the Prati§akhyas. (2) The whole. of the Vaidikt Prakriya, of, Panini 
and all the other rules: of an,exceptiona! or difficult character haye.been simply 
.omitted, Thys, instead of the nearly 4000. Suitras,of Panini,..Sarvavarman. could 
finish his work.in about 1400 Sutras only., (3)-JIn the, distribution, of .the, subject 
matter, in preference to the old artificial, arrangement of Panini, this ‘system 
-adopts a, natural or topical, which is similar to,that, of the later, kaumudis. » The 
intrinsic merits of the work as also the fact that its author was, patronised by-a 
powerful king of the Deccan ensured its rapid circulation even in countries. as 
remote as Kashmir and Ceylon. Durgasimha.wrote a, Vitti or Katantra-vrtti on 
the Katantra, Vyakarana. He probably flourished ,in.the eighth century: A.D. It 18 
doubtful whether this Durgasimha was identical with. Durgacarya, commentator 
on the Nirukta of Yaska. According to a tradition, Amarasimha.was merely a 
title of Durgasimha who was really the compiler.of. the. AmarakoSa. As the verse 
introductory to his Unadisutras contains an invocation:to God Siva, Durgasimha 
probably-was not a Bauddha: 

namaskrtya sivam bburisabdasantanakarinam | 
_ unadayo vidhasyante balavyutpattibetave || * 

Durgawuiha, the author of a commentary on Durgasimha vrtti appears to be 
a Bauddha and this is unmistakably, pointed out by the invocation of that work 
which reads: , 

. Sivamekam buddhamagrahyam, .ca svayambhuvam _, 
,. atantra vrititikeyam natva durgena racyate |f . , 

.S.K. Belvalkar distinguishes Durgasimha, from later writers such as. .s. Durga, 
Bueesodeva, Jainendra Vyakaraga is also called Jainendra, Sabdanusasana or 
Pancadhyayi from its five chapters. ° This grammatical work is ‘traditionally 
ascribed to Jina (Mahavira) who is said to have revealed it to God Indra, hence 
the title (Jina. and Indra). It appears.to have been written by one, Devanandin, 
otherwise known as Pujyapada. This work is available in two versions, the 
sherter one consists of about 3000 Sutras while the longer one, differing in 
wording and arrangement, gives an additional 700 Stitras. The work aims at 
simplification of Panini's grammar, the fourteen Sutras and the Vedic. portion 
of which have been omitted in it. From a perusal of the work, it appears that 
Devanandin surpasses Panini in the, matter of brevity, making all.the Sutras 
much more laconic by, avoiding all, lengthy. .expressions.., It provided.a nucleus 
for further elaborate studies in. the centuries that followed. It is in‘the nature of 
an abridgement of Panini for all practical purposes. According to some scholars 
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Pujyapada"Devanandin wrote his' grammar; not under Ganga king Durvinita but 
under Vikramaditya. }-in 678 A.D." As stated earlier this work:succinctly presents 
the whole material of Panini's Sutras and Katyayana's Varttika, shorn of prolixities® 
and needless ‘details. 
'. The'colophons of all the manuscripts invariably ascribe‘the work to Devanandi.. 

This‘is-also confirmed by the mtroductory verse: ‘ 

laksmiratyamtiki. yasya niravadyavabhasate | 

dévanandita -pujesam' namastasmai svayambhuve |] 

This'-verse’is given by all ‘manuscripts. The first word of the second: line, 
obscure-in méaning as it is; appears to be purposely used to indicate'the name of 
the author. Jaina Harivamsa refets to the Jainendta Vyakarana in its opening 
Prasasti. Dhananjaya koSa’ also refers to. this: bia ti aria a aa 
pujyapadasya laksanam [ tis : by 

Thus the point Devanandi is Rian a as Piijyapada may be regarded 
as fairly settled: Kielhorn ‘once believed that Piyyapada was a nom'de plume 
assumed by a late'writer, with the view all the more readily to make the work’ 
pass under the mame‘of the last Tirthankara:’ The historical’ existence of the 
founder’ of this school thus doubted by Kielhorn has ‘been conclusively 
established by ‘Pathak who ‘quotes a-verse from the Nandisamgha Pattavali which: 
reads . 

lyasah kirtiryasonandi devanand? mahayatih |° 
sripujyapadapdarakhyo gunanandi-gunakarah |? 

‘Pathak also. gives other'references to prove that Devanandi was no other' 
personage than Pajyapada himself. Pathak in his paper on the Jama Sakatayana 
gives evidence fo assign the Jainendra: Vyakarana‘to the later part of fifth 
century A-D.4 Peterson in his Report for 1883-84. ‘states. that a Digambara 
Dafsanasastra of 853 A.D., mentions-a pupil ok a certain SUEDE § as — the 
founder of a Dravida samgha.™ i. « 

‘Abhayanandi wrote'd commentary on Pujyapada's work 1n atbnitt 750. re D. as 
Somadeva's commentary ‘is called: | Sabdarnavacandrika.’ Somadeva was a’ 
contemporary of the Silahara king Bhojadeva ‘(Bhoja II). . There 1s also a'recast: 
of the Jainendra grammar for beginners. It is called Pafcavastu and follows the 
shorter text of the Sutras‘ as given by Abhayanandi. oJ I 

Like the Jainendra system;Karnataka founded another system of Sanna 
grammar ‘renowned ‘as thé Sakatayana school. While compressing Panini and 
Jainendra in a convenient fori, this Jaina Sakatayana, a protege of the Rastrakiita 
king Amoghavarsa I, anticipates already in his arrangement ‘the example later 
followed by’ Kaumudi texts. ‘The Sutras are arranged topic-wise and make for 
easy‘coniprehentsion. Besides being the author of the Sitras khown:as 
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Sabdanugasana Sakatayana himself has also added his own commentary on them 
known as Amoghavrtti, in honour of his patron. Sakatayana school was meant 
to appeal to a limited body of co-religionists viz., the Svetambara Jainas. 

The Sakatayana SabdanuSasana which dates from 1025 A.D., 1s largely 
indebted to the Jainendra Vyakarana. Al\ these help us to fix the date of 
Pujyapada in the latter part of the fifth century A.D. The merit of Pijyapada's 
work consists in the number of ingenious shifts resorted to for the purpose of 
securing the maximum economy of words. Devanandi alias Pujyapada has 
nowhere quoted by name or acknowledged his obligations to authors and works 
not belonging to his own religion. He has im his Sutras quoted six names; Sridatta, 
Yasobhadra, Bhutabali, Prabhacandra, Siddhasena and Samantabhadra. 
Kielhorn believes that all these names were fictitious and thinks that the practice 
of thus quoting names honoris causa was not confined to the Jainendra school 
alone.'* 

A number of regular commentaries were composed on this system of grammar 
besides many accessory treatises. The numerous references to it in works like 
the Ganaratna-mahodadhi, Madhaviya-Dhatuvrtti and so forth make it clear 
that one time the Sabdanugasana was largely studied among members of 
communities other than those to whom it was primarily addressed. The name 
Sakatayana suggests a very high antiquity in that it is quoted in the Nirukta (1.3) 
and in Panini's Astadhyayi It. 43; VII3.18; VII 4.50. This Sakatayana, is 
one whose works have not survived even in name. The Sakatayana founder of 
this modern school is one whose lines are quoted by Bopadeva, Hemacandra 
and others.” 

Kielhorn once expressed doubts as to the historical existence of this modern 
Sakata yana. He has stated that it was some modern Jaina writer who has 
presented his own grammatical labours under the auspices of a revered name, 
carefully trying to follow the views attributed to him in ancient works and 
possibly, having for its basis some of the teachings of the earlier Sakatayana."* 
Pathak in his paper on the Jaina Sakatayana conclusively establishes the historical 
existence of the author of the Sabdanusasana.” 

He also proves that Sakata yana wrote the Amoghavrtt, in the time of 
Amoghavarsa I, the great Rastrakata king whose known epigraphic dates range 
from §817-877 A.D.. The most conclusive proof for this is the use of the 
instance adahadamoghavarso ratin to illustrate the imperfect to describe a well- 
known past event which the writer might have personally witnessed but did not. 
There is inscriptional evidence to prove that the event in question took place 
shortly before Saka 789 (867 A.D. ).2° Sakatayana has freely drawn upon the 
work of Pujyapada, the author of the Jainendra Vyakarana. Sakatayana always 
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tries to say in shorter and fewer words what was already intended by Panini; 
(eg.) Satmetetat for Adirantyena Saheta. The Sakatayana Sabdanusasana consists 
of four Adhyayas of four padas each, the total number of Sutras being about 
3,200. His ingenuity 1s mainly confined to economising the wording of the 
Sutras. He invariably substitutes the monosyilabic Va, wherever Panini had 
used vibhasa, or Anyatarasyam or had quoted the name of some ancient 
authority. In his technical terminology Sakatayana takes up Candra words in 
preference to Panini's wherever the former were shorter. Thus he uses Cadi, 
Sarvadi, Tan and Atah instead of Nipata, Sarvanaman, Atmanepada and 
Parasmaipada of Panini. 

Besides the Sabdanugasana and the Amoghavrtti Sakatayana 1s credited with 
the authorship of the following works (1) Ganapatha in sixteen padas, (2) 
Dhatupatha, (3) Unddisutras in four padas, (4) Paribhasa-sutras and (5) 
Liiganusasana in seventy verses. Hemacandra's Linganusasana 1s only an 
enlarged edition of Sakatayana' s Linganusasana. Madhaviya dhatuvriti quotes 
a Nyasa on Sakatayana Sabdanusasana. According to S.K. Belvalkar probably 
this Nyasa is not different from the Nyasa by Prabhacandracarya, which is in 
the nature of a commentary on the Amoghavrtti.77 There is a commentary called 
Cintamani by Yaksavarman. This is based upon the Amoghavrtti and lays no 
claim to originality Pathak gives the extracts to prove the dependence of this 
commentary on the Amoghavrtti.” Nevertheless it has been honoured by many 
sub-commentaries such as the Mani prakasika by Ajitasenacarya, Cintamani 
pratipada by Mangarasa, anda Tippami by Samantabhadra. Besides regular 
commentaries there were successful attempts to recast the Sakatayana grammar. 
Prakriya-sangraha™ of Abhayacandracarya is well known. Abhayacandra 
flourished during the first half of the fourteenth century. This 1s decided on the 
basis of the fact that his pupil KeSavavarni wrote a Sanskrit commentary on 
Gomatasara, a philosophical work in Prakmit in Saka 1281 (1359 A.D.). 

In his recast Abhayacandra has omitted a large number of the orginal sutras 
and amplified a few others. His work 1s modelled upon works like the 
Prakriyakaumudi. 

Rupasiddhi by Dayapala, pupil of Matisagara and a fellow student of Vadiraja 
alias Jayasimha II, the Calukya emperor who was reigning in Saka 947 (1025 
A.D. ) is a work based on Sakatayana’ s work. It is a shorter abridgement of the 
Sakatayana's grammar. The work is somewhat similar in scope to the Laghu 
kaumudi.** 

This work has been very much praised in several Kannada inscriptions. One 
verse reads as follows: 
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Sabdanusasanasyocchaih rupasiddhirmahatmana. {’ 
igta yena sa aan cayapela munisvarah i = 


‘The work Ripésiddhi written by Dayapale, = —— ai ascetics, , shines brighter 
than Sabdanusasana.* > 7 

’ Panini's Astadhyay? has eclipsed all its a ee By 2 its accuracy « hisi 
thoroughness. ' It has dominated the thoughts of: generations of thinkers even to. 
present times. ' This work is interesting ‘in that it is probably the oldest surviving 
specimen of that type of literary activity which found expression in the aphoristic 
style. S.K.Belvalkar observes: "It stands - and it will alivays stand as long as 
Sanskrit continues to be studied - as‘a monument’ at once’ of’ a ie Sela 
research and technical perfection."?” , a 

The Kasika of Jayaditya ‘and Vamana is a‘running commentary on Panini's 
Astadhyay! and its merit consists in the lucid manner in which it has explained 
the sutras of Panini giving numerous illustrations for each rule. Jinendrabuddhi; 
the author of'the Kasika vivaranapaijika or Nyasa (c.700 A.D:), was a‘Buddhist: 
He styles’ himself 'Sribodhisattvadesiyacarya' Some scholars identify him, not 
on adequate grounds, with’ Pajyapada Devanandin, author ‘of the Jainendra- 
Vyakarana. A complete manuscript of Jinendrabuddhi's Kasikavivaranapanjika; 
written in Kannada character is available in the Jaina Matha at Sravana Belgola.”* 
The Nyasa follows closely on the lines of the Kasika and tries to incorporate 
into itself whatever new was produced upto its time. | Mi 

" "Halayudha‘ wrote a grammatical work called Eeciimie: in ‘the reign ‘of 
Rastrakuta Krsna Wl, who is referred to'as the conqueror of Uttarapatha and 
Kusgasthala. Krsna Ill performed many sacrifices near the river ne 
patronised many scholars and was a devotee of Siva. The Kavirahasya is : 
Dhatupatha or list of verbs with meanings, written in verse. It explains: che 
conjugational peculiarities ‘of roots having the same form, and its prefiace 
mentions’ capressly ris patronage given to him-by Krsna Hr, the last Rastrakuta 
king. 

Seovaile paren” of Vopadeva | is a metrical Dhatupatha which gives in 36] 
Anustubh stanzas,’ verbal roots’ of the Sanskrit language, arranged in a@ particular 
order, and their meanings. Besides the meanings Vopadeva gives information 
about thesé roots on many other points. He mentions roots’ restricted to the 
Vedic literature besides mentioning roots which take the connecting vowel ‘i' ini 
particular formations and roots taking 'na’ instead of 'ta' as the suffix for 
forming past passive participles. Vopadeva begins his work with a salutation to 
the favourite deity viz., Aditya (Sun). He then mentions the names of. the 
ancient grammarians whose works he studied before he set out to write his own 
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Dhatupatha. He then describes the principle behind the selection of roots, the 
order followed in giving the roots, the various types of sources from which the 
roots read have been culled (4 cd.). He then mentions the part the Anubandhas 
play in this work (5), the conditions which govern the application of these 
Anubandhas (6), significance of every Anubandha. The most outstanding 
feature of Kavikalpadruma is exhaustiveness. Vopadeva has left no source 
untapped and gives more roots than are found in any other single Dhatupatha. 
Even a cursory reading of the work bears ample testimony to the author's study 
of the works of his predecessors. His anxiety to incorporate in his work all 
relevant material contributed by his predecessors, and make his work as complete 
as possible is quite evident. He leans heavily on Ksirasvamin and Hemacandra. 
Vopadeva calls his work Sarvasadhdrana and this is justified because he has 
something in common with almost every predecessor of his. G.B.Palsule who 
has edited Kavikalpadruma makes the following remarks in this regard: "It does 
not seem, however, that Vopadeva simply grabbed whatever roots he came across 
in his predecessors' works. Sometimes he is seen to have discarded even roots 
read by Ksirasvamin and Hemacandra on whom he relies so much. He has also 
added a pretty large number of roots to the traditional stock. His recognition of 
Laukika roots like Avadhira, Andola, Hindola, etc., shows that he must have 
been observing the actual condition of the language at his time and trying to 
bring the science of grammar in line with the facts of the language." *° The 
writers on the Dhatupathas usually give meanings of a general nature, leaving it 
to the commentators to work out the specific shades of meanings. This is 
particularly the case with the roots meaning ’sound’ and those meaning ‘move’, 
'go'. In the majority of such cases Vopadeva records the individual specific 
meanings. Some such cases regarding the roots meaning ‘sound’ are: 


V kan, ku, ki :  Artasvare 

V gai : Gane 

V bukk :  Svadisabde 

Vopadeva wrote Mugdhabodha a grammar designed for beginners under 

Mahadeva of Devagiri. The object of the author was simplicity coupled with 
brevity. He has adopted partly the method of the Katantra and partly the system 
of Panini's grammar. Vopadeva has omitted the vedic portion of the ae 
A striking feature of this grammar 1s that, in examples illustrating the rules, 
uses, wherever possible, the names of gods, like Hari, Hara, Rama. Thus, it 
was, to a great extent, the precursor of the later sectarian grammars. Vopadeva 
also written as’ Bopadeva is the author of Kavikalpadruma. Durgadasa, the 
commentator,of the Kavikalpadruma, explains the name thus: 
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ub siva, akaro visnuh, usca asca vau | 
vayorupasamipe divyatiti pacaditadani vopadevah 

Haraprasada Sastri in his preface to the Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the collections of the Asiatic Society of Bengal gives a similar 
derivation (Vol. VI, XXXD*'. Besides Mugdhabodha, the following works of 
Vopadeva have come down to us: 

). Kavikalpadruma. 

2. Kavyakamadhenu, the author's own commentary on the 

Kavikalpadruma. 

3. Muktaphala also called Bhagavata-Muktaphala, a work expounding 

the doctrines of the Bhagavata. 

4. Harilfla also called Harililamrta or Harilila Vivarana, an abstract of 

the Bhagavata. 

5. Sataslokd, a work on medicine, dealing with different pills, powders and 
similar preparations. 

6. Candrakala, the author's own commentary on the preceding work. 

7. Siddhamantraprakasa, a commentary on the Siddhamantra, a work on 
medicine written by his father. 

Vopadeva must have written a commentary called Paramahamsapriya on the 
Muktaphala. This is to be inferred from the references to it by Hemadri, both 
at the beginning and at the end of his commentary on the Muktaphala, says 
G.B. Palsule.*? 

There is a stanza occurring in the commentaries of Hemadri on the Harilila 
and the Muktaphala which enumerates Vopadeva's works on the different sastras: 

yasya vyakarane varenyaghatanasphitah prabandha dasa 

prakhya ta nava vaidyake'pi tithinirdhararthameko dbhutah | 

sabitye traya eva bhagavatatattvoktau trayastasya bhu — 

vyantarvani giromaneriha gunah ke ke na lokottarah |{ * 

Since Hemadri was not only a contemporary but also a close friend of 
Vopadeva, the stanza assumes a peculiar importance, constituting as it does an 
‘eye witness’ to the works of Vopadeva. It is a pity that out of twenty-six works 
mentioned in this stanza only nine should have come down to us. 

Vopadeva gives some account of himself in his different works. From those 
references we come to know that his father's name was KeSsava and that of his 
preceptor was Dhanega or Dhanesvara. Both of them were physicians and resided 
at Vedapada, a small town in the Varadatata, i.e., modern Berar. This Vedapada 
was also Vopadeva's own place of residence. 

Hemadri, the celebrated author of the encyclopaedia work Catur 
vargacintamani, and a minister to the Yadava kings Mahadeva and Ramadevarao 
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of Dévagiri (modern Daulatabad), was a patron of Vopadeva. Vopadeva himself 
tells us that he wrote his Harilila and Muktaphala at the instance of and in order 
to please Hemadri: 


Srimadbhagavataskandhadhyayarthadi nirtiipyate | 
vidusa vopadevena mantrihemadri tustaye |, 

and 
vidvaddhanesasisyena bhisakkeSavasununa | 
hemadriropadevena muktaphalamacikarat {| | *5 

Hemadri himselfhas commented on both these works. His commentary on 
Harilila is called Harililaviveka while that on the Muktaphala is called 
Kaivalyadipika. 

Both Hemadri and Vopadeva had high regard for each other as can be seen 
from the eulogy bestowed by both on each other.** 

Kesava, Vopadeva's father, has written a work on medicine called 
Siddhamantra. At the end of this work Kesava tells us that his father's name was 
Mahadeva, and that of his teacher was Bhaskara. A fact of historical importance 
given by him is that he was honoured by Simharaja, who is evidently the same 
as the Yadava king Singhana who ruled at Dévagiri between 12)0-1247 A.D.*7 

There are clear evidences to hold the opinion that different systems of Sanskrit 
grammar were studied with great zeal in Karnataka. There is one inscriptional 
reference to a person named Nayasena who gained mastery in different systems 
of grammar: 

candram katantram jat- 

nendram Sabdanusasanam Panini ma- 

ttaindram narendrasena mu- 

nindramge kaksaram pe.. to mgivu mogge | ** (Kannada) 

This verse refers to six systems of grammar that existed in Karnataka. Nagavi 
(c.1058 A.D.), inscription refers to the commentator of Nyasa namely 
Jinendrabuddhi (c.750 A.D.). Kodiya Matha is described in one inscription as 
the birth place of commentaries on Kaumara, Paniniya, and Sakatayana systems 
of grammar: 

kaumara paniniya sakatdyana Sabdanusasanadi vyakarana 
vyakhyanasthana mum .... agi kddiya matha miurpudu..** (Kannada) 

Bopadeva started a new golioeil of grammar. There is no tradition of divine 
revelation attaching to the Mugdhabodha, the chief text-book of the school, 
composed by Bopadeva. Bopadeva was a scholar of great renown and a 
voluminous writer. Various attempts were made quite early to improve upon 
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Panini's grammar by making his rules more terse and accurate. It has to be 
admitted that where these attempts were made in the way of Varttikas or 
commentaries, they increased the student's difficulties rather than simplified 
them. And where attempts were made to establish a new school independently 
of Panini, the founders were in most cases the followers of some unorthodox 
school of philosophy, so that the need of a fresh manual (as distinguished 
from a mere recast of old rules and terms) remained as pressing as ever. It was 
at such a jyncture that Bopadeva wrote his Mugdhabodha. His object in writing 
this work wag simplicity coupled with brevity. The first he attained by following 
the natural mode of presentation such as is found in the Katantra. For the second, 
he adopted Panini’s Pratyahara sitras-making in them the changes necessary 
for their adoption to his own system. He omits all notices of accents and dismisses 
the Vedic peculiarities. Religious element is another noteworthy feature of this 
work. In the choice of exainple illustrating his rules as mentioned earlier 
Bopadeva has taken care to use wherever possible the names of Hari, Hara, 
and other gods. The Savarnadirgha sanidhi is illustrated by Murari and Laksmiéa. 
He gives Ramah pratyagrhnat tasmai laksmanovagrnat kapim as an instance 
of Karaka. Bopadeva is here equally partial to Hart, Hara, or Rama. All 
ancient writers and commentators have followed the Paniniya grammar in their 
writings but Bopadeva's technical terms often deviate from Panini's. 
S.K.Belvalkar comments on this as follows: “this extreme divergence from 
Paninian system prevented the Mugdhabodha from being studied in all parts 
of India, which its clear and logical mothod entitled it to be."“? The 
Mugdhabodha was widely popular in the land of ils origin and elsewhere and 
it enjoyed a wide currency as the revival of Paninian system. Bhattoji Diksita 
in the Sabdakaustuba and in the Manorama Says, 
bopadeva mahagrahagrasto vamanadiggajah | 
kirtereva prasafgena madhavena vimocitah |f * 

Even Bhattoji Diksita takes great pains to refute the opinions of Bopadeva, 
which had dominated the literary world before the advent of Bhattoji. It was 
only in the seventeenth century that this system of grammar had to take refuge 
in Bengal, where it continues to be assiduously studied to the present day. During 
the few centuries of its existence the Mugdhabodha has produced quite a 
bewildering number of digests and commentaries. Ramatarkavagiga, a profound 
logician and an adept in the grammars of other schools wrote a celebrated 
commentary on it. He is quoted by Durgadasa (1639 A.D.), who wrote a 
commentary on the Kavikalpadruma.” 

As the aim of the Mugdhabodha was brevity, it was inevitable that it should 
have omitted several obscure rules. Accordingly we find three attempts made 
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one after another to supply the defects: by Nandakigorabhatta, by Kasisvara, 
and by Ramatarkavagisa. As to accessory treatises Bopadeva himself left none, 
except the Kavikalpadruma, which is a list of roots arranged according to their 
endings. His commentary on Kavikalpadruma called Kamadhenu is important 
because it contains numerous quotations. Attempts have been made to give to 
this school other necessory treatises. Ramacandravidyabhusana (Saka 1610) 
wrote a Paribhasavrtti. Ramatarkavagiga put together an alphabetically arranged 
Unadikosa. 

Sayana's Dhatuvriti is, probably, the only noteworthy work on grammar 
produced in the Vijayanagara period in Karnataka.*? It is a commentary on 
Panini's Dhdtupatha, or the lists of verbal roots. It gives the notable conjugational 
forms of the roots and also mentions and discusses some of their derivations 
with relevant references to the Sutras of Panini. 

Bhattakalankadeva was a disciple of the Jaina guru of the Handuvalli Matha, 
in South Kanara. He lived im the seventeenth and early in the eighteenth century 
A.D.“4 He was a follower of Jaina faith and independent of royal patronage. 
He was an accomplished scholar in both Sanskrit and Kannada and is said to 
have been a master of six languages. He is said to have defended the Jaina 
faith on many occasions in public assemblies. In 1604 he composed an exhaustive 
grammar of the Kannada language in 592 Sanskrit sutras. He wrote a gloss 
(Vrtti) and a commentary (Vyakhydna) in Sanskrit language. He deserves 
special mention as he produced something unique in its own department. His 
work is called Karnataka Sabdanusasana. It 1s enriched with references to 
numerous previous authorities and quotations from leading Kannada wmiters. 
Bhattakalanka earnestly vindicates the claim of Kannada receive as Serious 
treatment as Sanskrit. He says that his aim has been to bring the language to the 
notice of the learned, to promote its cultivation, and to help elegance and precision 
in its use. Although the work 1s in Sanskrit, it is the most important grammar of 
the Kannada language, being fuller than the Sabdamanidarpana . Most of the 
Kannada grammarians followed the Sanskrit grammars closely. The reason for 
this trend is not difficult to seek as the Sanskrit language was the most developed 
and mechanically precise system, built by Panini and others. 

While following the Sanskrit grammatical system for Kannada, with the 
necessary changes, and also writing their grammars in Sanskrit, the Kannada 
grammarians might have had some basic assumption about the nature of the 
grammar. This assumption might have been that there 1s no difference between 
one language and another. The Sanskrit grammar can be looked upon as the 
universal grammar and that all the languages agree in having more or less the 
same linguistic universals. In the commentary under sutra 442 of Sabdanusasana, 
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Bhattakalanka says that there is no differences, so far as the theory and the 
grounds for the theory are concerned. It is only while implementing the theory 
that the question of difference in language arises. Whatever applies to Sanskrit 
language, may apply to the Kannada language as well.** 

Lexicography 

The study of any language consists in mastering its vocabulary and grammar 
and then its literature. To master the vocabulary simply becomes a hard task, if 
some means for remembering the words of that language are not devised, either 
by studying the best literature of that language or verification of words with 
their meaning. In no language except Sanskrit, this feat of versification has 
been successfully accomplished. It may be said that in those days, when the art 
of printing was unknown, the lexicons must have been a boon to students of 
language, for they could easily learn by heart the lexicon in verse and acquire 
great command over the vocabulary.In the Sanskrit language, so far as over 
hundred such versified vocabularies and old commentaries, have upto now been 
discovered. While commenting on any Sanskrit work commentators quote such 
lexicons as Amarakosa, Halayudha, Sa§vatakoSa, ctc., as authorities for the 
exact meaning of such words. ; 

Sanskrit Lexicography forms an integral branch of Sanskrit literature. For 
students of Sanskrit, especially those interested in the linguistic studies of Sanskrit 
language, it is the most important branch of the Sanskrit literature. For the 
systematic and linguistic study of Sanskrit words, their origin and development, 
the knowledge of Sanskrit vocables is as much necessary as that of its grammar. 
That is why in olden days the initiation into the study of Sanskrit started with the 
study of the Siddhanatakaumudi, a work of Sanskrit grammar and the AmarakoSa, 
one of the most important Sanskrit lexicons. In the classical Sanskrit tradition 
the two disciplines of lexicography and grammar are figuratively referred to as 
one and the same. The best example of this view on the inseparable nature of 
grammar and lexicography is met in the famous line of Kalidasa who describes 
word and its meaning as the inseparable ones: Vagarathaviva samprktau 
Vagarthapratipattaye *. The same idea has been further endorsed by the well- 
known saying that makes it imperative on the part of each and every student of 
Sanskrit language to treat the Astadhyayi and the Amarakosa as his own parents: 

Astadhyayi! jaganmata 
AmarakoSo jagatpita. 

This awareness of the inseparable nature of the two disciplines of grammar 
and lexicography is also attested by Sanskrit records of Karnataka. In the 
Bannahalli plates of Kadamba Krsnavarman II the academic achievements of 
his grand-father Visnuvarman also include the discipline of Sabdartha: Sabdartha- 
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nyayavidusa *’. The popularity of Amarkosa in Karnataka is evident in the 
following proverb quoted by Kittel in his dictionary under the letter ‘a’: a 
baradéddare amara adara: hélu “* - If you cannot pronounce ‘a’ : at least recite 

The Amarakosa has been regarded as a work of unique importance. In India, 
the Amarakosa has the widest circulation and is regarded as a work of 
unquestionable authority in all the schools and with every sect. The popularity 
of this work can also be determinated by the fact that the New Catalogus 
Catalogorum edited by V.Raghavan records more than eighty commentaries 
on it.”? The date of this work has always been a perplexing problem to the 
scholars and in spite of the efforts of renowned scholars like Colebrooke, 
Wilson and others no certainty of age has yet been ascribed to Amarasimha. He 
is supposed to be a Buddhist and was regarded by tradition, as one of the nine 
jewels at the court of king Vikramaditya whose identity is still obscure to us.*° 
We know nothing definite about his age. That his name is included among the 
"nine jewels" (navaratnani) of the court of king Vikramaditya goes to prove 
nothing. A verse in the Jyotirviddbharana states that its author was Kalidasa 
who was one of the nine 'jewels' of the king Vikramaditya's court.*' But its 
faulty diction and pedestrian language cannot be accepted as coming from the 
author of the Sakuntalam. Thus the evidence which makes Amarasimha 
contemporary of Kalidasa loses all value. Har Dutt Sharma in his introduction 
to the edition of the Amarakosa with Ksirasvamin's commentary says that 
Amarasimha was not acquainted with the revised notions of Samkhya philosophy 
as propounded by Isvarakrsna and this strengthens the probability that 
Amarasimha lived prior to Isvarakrsna that is, in the fourth century A.D. This 
observation of the late Sharma is based on conjectures and liable to be revised. 
The earliest reference to Amarasimha's lexicon so far available, is found in the 
Kasikavivaranapanjika of Jinendrabuddhi, who according to K.B.Pathak, 
flourished in the beginning of the eighth century A.D.** But this evidence also 
is proved to be uncertain. Because Srish Chakravarti says that the passage 
athava tantrani siddhdntetantrami pradhanani siddhante ityamarah occurs 
only in one manuscript of the Nyasa of Jinendrabuddhi.™ It is not noticed in 
the Bengali manuscript deposited in the Varendra Research Society, Rajashah, 
nor in the manuscript in the Malayalam characters in the Library of the Trivandrum 
Government. A reference to the Amarakosa has been traced in the Amoghavrtti 
of Sakatayana, which was written in the reign of the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa 
I ( 814-867A.D.).°° So Amarasimha may have lived in the first half of the ninth 
century A.D., at the least. The Amarakosa, though the most popular of all the 
Sanskrit lexicons, is not the first of its kind. Leaving aside the Vedic glossaries 
such as the Nighantu and a few others, we find that there existed a number of 
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lexicons prior to the Amarakosga.°° Amarasimha himself states in the introductory 
verses that he compiled his lexicon after consulting other treatises.*’ His 
commentators say that Amarasimha here alludes to the works of Vyadi, Rabhasa, 
Katyayana, and Vararuci.** Kesgava in his Kalpadrumakosa enumerates the 
Sanskrit lexicographers in the following verse: 
katyavacaspati vyadibhaguryamaramankalab | 
sahasankamahesadya vijayante jinantimah |P? 

This verse mentions the following authors of lexicons: Katya, Brhaspati, 
Vyadi, Bhaguri, Amara, Mankala, Sahasanka, Mahesa, and finally Jina. The 
works of most of these are not extant now, as they were eclipsed by the excellent 
Amarakosa even as the works of early grammarians were thrown into the 
background by the great Astadhyayi of Panini; but some of them were current 
till the time of Ksirasvamin (The second half of the eleventh century A.D.), 
who has cited them. 

V.V. Mirashi argues that Dhanafijaya, the author of Namamala who lived in 
Karnataka flourished before Amarasimha.” 

The Namamala of Dhanaiijaya known by various titles is a vocabulary of 
synonyms and exists in more recensions than one. The India office manuscript 
consists of only one Pariccheda viz., the synonyms and contains 205 verses. 
The text published in the Dvadasa-koSasamgraha agrees with that of the India 
office manuscript mentioned above." There are, however, other manuscripts 
of the same work which consist of two or even three paricchedas. Some 
manuscripts divide the work in two Paricchedas viz., (i) synonyms and, (ii) 
homonyms, the former containing 50 verses. A Tanjore Manuscript of the 
same work known as Pramananamamala ts divided into three chapters, viz., 

(i) Sabdasamkirnarupana 
(ii) Sabdasamkirnapraripana; and 
(iii) Sabdavistirparapana. 

Judging from the author's own statements, however, it appears that the 
recension consisting of 205 verses must be the authentic one.” Dhananfjaya 
refers to Akalanka, Pujyapada and the poem Dvisandhana composed by 
himself.“ Dvisandhana is another name of Raghavapandaviyam. This is a 
poem ascribed to a Jaina author named Srutakirti ee who is identified 
with Dhanafijaya, the author of the present lexicon.™ 

Srutakirti is mentioned in a Kannada inscription dated Saka 1045 i.e., 1123 

A.D..% The Dvisandhana is quoted by Vardhamana in his Gotiaratnamahodadhi 
composed in i140 A.D.“ As Dhanafijaya refers to his own poem 
Dvisandhanakavya in the Namamala it follows that Namamala must have been 
composed after he wrote the Dvisandhanakavya. A verse giving the different 
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senses of the indeclinable it1, which occurs in Dhanafijaya's Anekartha namamala, 
has been cited in the commentary Dhavala of Virasena, the preceptor of the 
well-known Jaina author Jinasena.” The commentary was written in Vikrama 
Samvat 873 (A.D.816). So Dhanafijaya must have written it before A.D.800. 

Infhis Namamala Dhanafjaya says that his purpose of composing the lexicon 
was only to guide the people in regard to the meanings of Sanskrit words.* In 
this connection he gives a story of Indra not being able to learn all words though 
Vacaspati was his teacher.” The Kosas are in a great measure collections of 
important and rare words and their meanings are meant for use of the poets. 
The lexicographers often emphasise that they have written their work for the 
use of the poets. Like the Alamkarasdastras the Kosas too are indispensable 
help-books for ornate poets. In the beginning of kis Anekarthanamamala 
Dhanafijaya says that be has compiled that work for the benefit of poets; 
Kavinam hitakamyaya. It seems that he would have felt the need for sucha 
work while writing his Dvisandhanakavya. The circumstance that many of the 
Kosas were improved upon by poets goes to show the manner in which the 
Kosas were closely associated with Kavya. The poet Sriharsa wrote a dictionary 
of homonyms with the express objective of employment of puns (Slesa) under 
the title Slesarthapadasamgraha. In Tanjore catalogue we find the poets Murari, 
Mayura, Bana, Bilhana as writers of Kosas.” Amarasimha, the famous 
lexicographer, too was a poet, whose verses are cited in anthologies.” 
Dhanafijaya was a Jaina by religious faith and he introduces Jina only incidentally 
after the synonyms of the world (Jagat) whose lord he is: Vistapam bhuvanam 
loko jagat tasya patirjinah.{| Interestingly Dhanafijaya refers only to Mahavira 
and nowhere he mentions the names of all the Jinas.” 

A comparison of the contents of the Namamala of Dhananjaya with those of 
the Amarakosa of Amarasimha will show that the former belongs to an earlier 
age. The Amarakosa is more comprehensive and better planned. It gives vocables 
(Namans) together with their genders. Dhanafiyaya nowhere cites the genders 
of the vocables which he gives. As we know Amarasimha gives homonyms 
also and his treatment is more methodic as he divides his work into three sections. 
In the first section he gives words for the heaven, gods, atmosphere, stars, 
time, word, language, sound, music, dance, nether world, snakes, sea, water, 
island, ship, river, water-animals and water-plant, in the second section he 
gives words for the earth, city, mountain, forest, trees and plants, animals, 
man, woman, relationships, illness, parts of the body, different kinds of 
garments, ornaments, the four castes and their professions; in the third section 
he gives adjectives, compound words and supplements on homonyms. 
indeclinables and the gender of nouns. There is no such order im the work of 
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Dhananjaya and he jumbles together all words without any classification. 
Dhanafjaya goes from one group of synonyms to another connected or suggested 
by it. After the invocation he gives the synonyms of Muni (sage) because Jina 
was a muni. Next he gives the synonyms of his disciples and then his philosophy. 
The sage roams about on the earth, so he gives next the synonyms of the earth 
(Bhumi). This analysis gives a fair idea about the method followed by 
Dhananjaya in collecting vocables and giving their synonyms. It can be said 
that Dhanafijaya also would have made divisions in his work had he seen the 
work of Amarasimha and this provides the clue to say that Dhanafijaya's work is 
much anterior to the Amarakosa.” 

Another interesting evidence in this regard is that of the reference to Vinayaka 
in the work of Amarasimha which is absent in the work of Dhanafijaya. 
AmarakoSa gives the following synonyms of Gajanana:” 

vinayako vighnarajadvaimaturganadhipah | 
apyekadanta heramba lambodara gajananah |} 

R.G.Bhandarkar says that the god Ganapati-Vinayaka was introduced about 
the sixth century A.D.” The god Gajanana gradually gained recognition at the 
close of the sixth century A.D. He does not find mention as a god in some 
works composed in the seventh century A.D. Magha, the author of 
Sigupalavadha refers to this deity only once. In one of the verses it is fancifully 
described that Ravana once plucked one of the two tusks of Vinayaka or Ganapati 
in order to make ear-ornaments out of it. The plucked tusk did not grow again.” 
The real reason of the loss of Vinayaka's tusk, according to mythology, was 
his quarrel with ParaSurama who had once come to Kailasa to see God Siva. 
Vinayaka opposed the entrance of the visitor to the inner apartment as God Siva 
was at that time asleep. A small quarrel arose. Vinayaka with his trunk threw 
Parasurama, on the ground. ParaSurama, on recovery, flung his axe at Vinayaka 
who received it on one of his tusks, as it was given by his father to Parasurima. 
The tusk immediately broke; hence he is known as Ekadanta since then.” 

Another interesting point about Ganapati is regarding his origin. He is 
generally regarded as a son of Siva and Parvati. But the Purdnas which describe 
his origin differ very considerably in their narratives.” The Varaha Purana 
goes to the extent of saying that Ganapati was produced by Siva alone.” 
Ganesgapurana gives all the names of Vinayaka as follows: 

sumukhascaikadantasca kapilo gajakarnikah | 
lambodarasca vikato vighnanasoganadhipah J} 
dhumraketur ganadhyakso bhalacandro gajananah, jf *° 

The name dvaimatura found in the verse of AmarakoSa shows that Gajanana 
was regarded not only as a god but also as an adopted son of Parvati in the time 
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of the Amarakosa. This points to a later stage in the mythological conception 
about him. According to the story found in the Puranas once Parvati, just for 
fun, prepared an image of a child with an elephant's head, out of the unguents 
smeared over her body and threw it into the river Ganga. It came to life. Both 
Ganga, the gurdian deity of the river and Parvati, addressed the boy as their 
child. Hence-he is known as Dvaimatura, 'one who has two mothers’. Banabhatta 
and Magha refer to him as Ekadanta. Banabhatta mentions him only as Gana of 
Siva, not as a son of Siva and Parvati. The mythology that makes him a son of 
two mothers was not then developed. It must have taken about a century to 
develop. The Amarakoga, in which he appears as a full-fledged god with all 
mythological details, may, therefore, be referred to the first half of the ninth 
century A.D. The popular story about Ganesa acting as the scribe of Vyasa 
found in the Mahabharata is an interpolation.*' V.Venkatachallam Iyer has 
discussed this question in detail*’. V.S.Suktthankar observes: only a very late 
interpolation in some inferior Devanagari manuscripi speaks of the text as having 
been written down by GaneSa to the dictation of Vyasa, a fantastic story that we 
may ignore with easy conscience." % 

This god began to come into prominence at the end of the Gupta period. As 
we know Kalidasa does not mention Vinayaka. The verse describing his 
iconography in Varahamihira's Brhatsamhita is proved to be an interpolation.*4 
Dhanafijaya mentions Hindu gods and goddesses such as Brahma, Visnu, Siva, 
Indra, Laksmi and Sarasvati. Among sons of gods, Madana and Karttikeya are 
mentioned by him. Significantly there is no reference to Gajanana. Dhanafijaya 
gives the name of Guha in connection with peacock (Mayiara): 

mayuro barhinah keki sikhi pravrsikastatha | 
nilakanthah kalapi ca sikhandi tat patirguhah jj © 

But the author does not mention Gajanana in connection with gaja (the 
elephant). This silence of the author is significant and throws light on his date. 
Historically, Skanda preceded Ganesa; the cult of Ganesga is post Kalidasa 
(fourth century A.D), where as Skanda can be traced to centuries preceding the 
Christian era in the Ramayana and the Mahabharata." It is also significant that 
GaneSa is absent from the Tamil Sangam classics. V.V.Mirashi places Dhanafijaya 
in about A.D. 750-800, and states that Namamala belongs to the age before 
Gajanana found recognition as a god in Hindu Society.*’ 

The two most important words related to the game of chess namely astapada 
and caturanga are not at all used in the epics in the sense of chess. In the 
Ramayana (1.5.12) while describing the town planning of Ayodhya Valmiki say's 
that the capital's layout was in the form of an astapada. The commentator Tilaka 
explains astapada as dyutaphalaka or chess board. But another commentator 
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namely Madhava Yogi (1700 A.D.) in his commentary called Amrtakataka explains 
asfapada as gold. According to him the capital was decorated with golden 
ornaments. The contradiction existing between commentators is remarkable 
because the word astapada occurs only once in the epic. We have reference to 
the word astapada only in the Harivamsa (II. 61.46 and 54) which is a supplemental 
to the Mahabharata. It is rather surprising that the voluminous epic Mahabharata 
has no reference to this very significant word in its body proper. 

While referring to the game of dice the Amarakosa refers to two significant 
words namely parinaya and astapada; parinayas tu Sarindm samantannayane 
striyam (II. 10.45) astapadam Sariphalam (II. 10.46). Thus according to this 
astapada means a board used in the game and parindya means moving the board 
used in the game and parindya means moving the pieces (according to throws 
of dice). The Amarakoga defines the four parts of the army under the word 
caturanga but it does not refer to any game of that name. This also proves that 
astapada is earlier than caturanga. 

Dhanafijaya assigns the meaning of gold to the word astapada and hence it 
can be said that he lived in a period in which the word astapada was not at all 
popularly associated with any board game. Other words related to the board 
game like sara (piece) and parindya movement of the piece found in the 
Amarakosa are also absent in Dhanaiijaya's lexicon. This also strengthens the 
argument of V.V.Mirashi who places Dhanafijaya before Amarasimha. Thus a 
discussion related to the antiquity and exact sense of the words related to the 
Board game is also helpful in fixing the dates of lexicons. 

A study of Sanskrit vocabularies such as astapada, caturaiiga, sara and 
parinaya found in various lexicons will be rewarding as it can help to fix the 
dates of lexicons as well as the antiquity of these games played in India.*” 

Dhanafijaya mentions the work on the Pramanas by Akalanka and that on 
grammar by Pujyapada in the following verse which occurs in the Namamala. 

pramanamakalankasya pujyapadasya Jaksanam | 
dvisandhanakaveh kavyam ratnatrayamapascimam |] ** 

There are two views on the date of Akalanka. According to scholars like 
A.N. Upadhye and Kailashchandra Shastri he lived in the middle of the seventh 
century A.D.” On the other hand scholars like R.G. Bhandarkar and 
Satishchandra Vidyabhushana place him in the middle of eighth century A.D. 
Pandit Mahendrakumara Shastri has examined the question of Akalanka's date 
at great length and has shown that he flourished in c.A.D. 720-780." According 
to the tradition, Pujyapada, the second author praised by Dhananijaya, was the 
teacher of the Ganga king Dytvinita.” V.S.Agrawala places Pujyapada in the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. It can be said that these references to 
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Akalanka and Pijyapada by Dhanafijaya provide the clue to the upper limit of 
his date. 


At times Dhanafijaya gives very interesting meanings for some words like 
Devanam Priya, Mattavarana: etc. According to him Devanami Priya means an 
ignorant person and Mattavarana means a railing of gallery; 

sadevanamprid prajio mando dhinamavarjitah | 
nirvyuho mattavaranah |] 

There was one more work called Namamala cited by Ksirasvamin in his 
commentary on the Amarakoge. The quotations cited by Ksirasvamin in the 
name of Namamala are not tracable in the existing Namamala of Dhanafijaya. 
Ksirasvamin cites the following: 

lL Nikasa raksasam mata, p.13 
2. Nikharvah Khaturah Kharvah, p.49. 
3. Panih samah Sayo hastah, p.l04. 

Halayudha, the author of the Abhidhanaratnamala is said to have Flourishes 
by the middle of the tenth century A.D. R.G. Bhandarkar identified him with the 
author of the Kavirahasya, a grammatical work written in honour of king Krsna 
III (c. 940-56 A.D.) of the Rastrakita family.“ Mrtasafijivani, a commentary on 
the Chandahsutras of Pingala is also attributed to him by R.G.Bhandarkar.” 
This work is said to have been written in the reign of king Mufijavakpati of 
Dhara. It must be noted here that Aufrecht, regards the three Halayudhas as 
quite distinct and separate persons; while in the India Office Catalogue the 
authors of the Abhidhanaratnamala and the Kavirahasya are regarded as identical 
and the author of Mrtasafjivani as a different person.” 

Th. Aufrecht expressed the view that these two authors may, perhaps, be 
identified chiefly on account of the many artificial metres used in the 
Abhidhanaratnamala, which no other lexicographer has taken the liberty of 
employing for such a dry subject as a string of synonyms. 

In his commentary Mrtasanj'vani on Pingala's Chandahsutra Halayudha refers 
to caturanga and a gameboard with sixty four squares. This was considered to 
be a reference to chess. But there 1s no reference in the Abhidhanaratnamala 
either to caturanga or to astapada (a board with sixty four squares). There is no 
allusion to the lexicon in the work Mrtasafijivani. These two instances help us to 
reject the identity of the authors of these two works as done in the India Office 
Catalogue. 

Abhbidhanaratnamala consists of five sections called Kandas, viz., Svarga- 
kanda, Bhumi-kanda, Patala-kanda, Samanya-kanda and Anekartha-kanda. The 
first four of these deal with synonyms while the last is devoted to homonyms 
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and the indeclinables. The genders are indicated by giving the declensional 
forms. The work does not treat of the genders so strictly as the Amarakosa 
although in other respects it generally follows the latter, and is composed in a 
variety of metres. Among his authorities Halayudha mentions Amaradatta, 
Vararuci, Bhaguri, and Vopailita: 
iyamamaradatta vararucibhagurivopalitadi sastrebhyah | 
abhidhanaratnamala kavikanthavibhusanarthamuddhriyate |] °’ 

So far no commentary on the Abhidhanaratnamala is available either in print 
or in manuscript. Aufrecht, however, records one commentary by Ajada, which 
is also recorded by Biihler in his catalogue of manuscripts from Gujarat. One 
Halayudhatika is cited by Vallabhagani in his Saroddhara, which is itself a 
commentary on the Abhidhanacintamant of Hemacandra”. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the reference to the Halayudhatika in Vallabhagani's 
commentary is to the commentary on the Abhidhanaratnamala. 

The Abhidhanaratnamala was commented upon in Kannada most probably 
by Nagavarman long ago. The Kannada Commentary remained a sealed book 
though a copy of it was available to Kittel when he prepared his Kannada 
Dictionary. It is not known what became of the copy used by Kittel and 
consequently scholars knew very little of the book till a copy of it was discovered 
in the Jaina Siddhanta Bhavana Library, Arrah, North India. The importance of 
this commentary is great. 

This commentary contains a large number of Halagannada equivalents of 
Sanskrit terms. Madras University has published this Kannada Commentary in 
addition to the Sanskrit text of the Abhidhanaratnamala. The text of the 
Abhidhanaratnamaila given here contains certain readings which are different 
from those given by Aufrecht; the reason for such a change is obvious, the 
readings of the text adopted by the Kannada commentator had to be kept in 
view, and hence the differences. 

The commentary on Stanzas 38-51 (both inclusive) in the second kanda and 
the last 56 stanzas in the Nanartha Kanda are found missing in the manuscript. 
The last fifty-six verses have been printed without the commentary and the 
verses themselves were printed, on the basis of the reading found in one of the 
manuscripts of the work deposited in the Government Oriental Manuscripts 
Library, Madras.°” 

Mallinatha, the famous commentator of Kalidasa's Kavyas often cites 
Halayudha as an authority to justify his interpretations. Ranganadtha, the 
commentator of Kalidasa's VikramorvaSiya, Bhanojidiksita, the commentator 
of Amarakosa, Narayana, the commentator of Uttararamacarita have cited this 
lexicon as an authority." The word Kirata has been used in the sense of Kubja 
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(dwarf) in the Ramayana of Valmiki: Kubjakairatakavrtam." This word does 
not occur in the Amarakosa in this sense. In Amarakosa this word has been 
explained as referring to hunter: Kiratapulinda mlecchajatayah . Govindaraja, 
the commentator of the Ramayana cites Halayudha as the authority while 
explaining the word Kirata as dwarf. 

Nanartharatnamala of Irugappadandanatha is a lexicon of homonymous 
Sanskrit words. The author of this lexicon was a minister of kings Bukka J and 
Harihara II of Vijayanagara. He was the son of Dandanatha Baicappa and his 
inscriptions are dated 1382-1386 A.D. 

The author is variously referred to as Irugadandesa, Irugapadandadhinatha, 
Nirupamadandadhinatha and lastly as Bhaskara-Vibudha in various 
manuscripts.'*° According to B.R.Sharma Irugappa or Iruga or Irugappa appears 
to be a corruption of Miruga or Mirugapa or even Muruga. In Tamil Muruga is 
a name of Karttikeya.* From the introductory verses it becomes clear that 
Nirupama, Bhaskara and Irugappa or Iruga refer to one and the same person.” 
Nirupama (the matchless) appears to be a title conferred on him by his royal 
patron in recognition of his faithful and indefatigable service to his kingdom. 
In the introductory verses the author refers to himself as a 'second heart' (Antah 
karana) of Harihara. He also says that Harihara enjoys himself a carefree life 
after entrusting the vast responsibility of his kingdom to this loyal munister: 

dvitiyamantah karanam rajio hariharasya yah | 
rajakaryam prajaraksam dvayam dhatte kulavratam || 
bharam hariharadhigo bhuvah karmadidurvaham | 
buddhau kugagrasuksmayam yasya vinyasya modate || * 

Thus the author may have been popularly known by the highly respectable 
title Nirupama conferred on him by Harihara II of Vijayanagara. As regards the 
other two names viz., Irugappa and Bhaskara, the learned editor says that either 
of these must have been his real or Christian name and the other a pet name. 
Probably Bhaskara may have been his real name and Irugappa the latter. '° 

Irugappa appears to be a very highly trusted and all powerful personality m 
the court of Harihara II. He is a self-devoted minister born of a family of 
Dandega and he held the fulfilment of Rajakarya and Prajaraksa as his bounden 
duty - his kulavrata. He tells us that he has made a deep and painstaking study 
of several Granthas (books) and is a very able and clever statesman. The king 
Harihara who has been referred to by the author in the work is believed to be 
Harihara II who came to the throne in 1379 A.D., and ruled upto 1406 A.D. 
Irugappa therefore, must have lived somewhere between 1350-1425 A.D.” 
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This work is divided into six kandas, viz., Ekaksara, Dvyaksara, Tryaksara, 
Caturaksara, Samkima and Avyaya. The words containing five, six and seven 
syllables are included in the Samkirna kanda obviously for the reason that the 
number of words under this category is so small that it would not justify a 
separate kanda for each of them. The Samkirnakanda also includes Visamaksara. 
At the end of this section vocabulary of such terms are given whose synonyms 
are used in literature, mostly in technical, in a special meaning. The Nanartha- 
ratnakosa begins with an invocation which roughly echoes the concept of the 
invocatory verse found in the Amarakosa : 

yatpadamburuhabhaya (?) devacidimantyate | 
yasya Jhnanadayonantah sa devah Ssreyase' stunah || 

Irugappa also states the same rules as laid down by Amarasimha for deciding 
the genders of words by Rupa-bheda, Sahacarya etc. The homonyms in this 
work are arranged in order of the last syliable and not of the end-consonant. 
(e.g.) Dhur comes under Dhanta and not under Rephanta, Parvan under Rephanta 
and not under Tanta. Again while arranging the homonyms no alphabetical 
order is adhered to. These facts have led to anomalies in some places resulting 
in the repetition of the same word twice. These repetitions could have been 
avoided if the end consonant order instead of the last syllable order was followed 
and again if these words were listed in alphabetical order as in other KoSas like 
Sabdaratnasamuccaya. 

The editor, B.R. Sarma observes, "this lexicon contains a few vocables that 
are not found in extant lexicons and also words which have acquired different 
connotation in their usage in the South." " He cites the following examples in 
this connection: Lagu (...bhupradese mrge, 1234) hariman (... harima 
mrtyuyogayoh, 1799). To prove that a good number of words have acquired 
different connotation or modifications in meaning in the South he cites the 
word Muta as an example. 

Mita - trnairvri hyadi bandhane - an indigenous method of storage of grain 
in straw-baskets to protect and preserve the contents safe from dampness and 
deterioration. Grain is stored in straw-basket and covered over completely with 
straw and then bound all over with tight strings. This is what is called muta here 
in this lexicon. This is a common way of storage of grain found in Karnataka, 
particularly in South Kanara to-day and there it is known as mudi in Kannada 
and mudo in Konkani language. Then again Kuntha (Kunta in Kannada), Praya 
(Praya in Kannada), Sanna (sanna in Kannada), and Kona (Kone in Kannada) 
have been used in the sense of dwarf, age, small and room respectively as in 
Kannada.'? This work of Irugappa is one of the most important contributions to 
the Sanskrit lexicography in general and its homonymous section in particular. 
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One of the earliest extant known commentaries on the AmarakoSa is 
Amarakosgodghatana and has been composed by Ksirasvamin who flourished 
in the eleventh century A-D. According to one view Ksirasvamin was a native 
of Karnataka. In his introduction to the edition of the Amarakosa with 
Ksirasvami's commentary, Barooah remarks: "In his commentary Ksirasvamin 
speaks of Pracyas, Udicyas, Kasmiras and Praticyas sometimes with contempt 
and never with deference. This shows that he was not a native of any of these 
countries. He quotes from Raja who belonged to Maharastra and his introduction 
of dedi words shows that-he was a native of Southern India.” Aufrecht ascribes 
the following three works to Ksirasvamin. They are (1) Avyayavrtti (2) 
Nipatavyayopasarga, and (3) Ksiratarangini.“ Belvalkar ascribes three more 
works on grammar to Ksirasvamin. They are (1) Nighantuvrtti, (2) Ganavrtti, 
and (3) Dhatuvrtti." The fact that the above grammar works are ascribed to 
Ksirasvamin shows that he must have been a grammarian of great repute. His 
frequent references to Panini's Sutras in his commentary on the Amarakosa 
also tend to prove the veracity of the statement made above. Ksirasvami's 
commentary is a work of considerable merit. Besides being concise it is also 
simple and lucid. His commentary is rich in citations end contains more than a 
hundred authorities. Ksirasvami's explanations are very brief and contain 
generally the etymology of every word occuring in the text. 

As mentioned earlier the Amarakoga enjoyed wide popularity in Karnataka. 
The famous Kannada lexicographer Nagavarma says that his lexicographical 
work viz., Abhidhanakoga 1s based on the Amarakoga and on the works of 
Vararuci, Halayudha, Bhaguri and Sasvata; 

vararuci halayudham bha- 

gurl Sasvatamamarakosamembivu modala | 

gire purvasastramam sam- 

harisi mangoJe nighantuvam racisuvem {| (Kannada) 

Nacirajiya is the earliest extant known commentary on the Amarakosa in any 
Indian regional language."* This commentary belongs to 1300 A.D. Naciraja 
gives some words not given in the Amarakoga. For example he gives eight 
names of Vinayaka found in the Amarakosa and gives two more V1z., 
Ankugadharin and Ambudharah. Kavivithala who lived in 1610 A.D., wrote a 
commentary on Amarakosa and named it Vidagdhacudamani. 

In several Indian languages lexicons under the caption Nighantu have 
appeared from the earliest times. Kannada scholars too had realised the necessity 
and importance of lexicons. The famous Kannada poet, Ranna (990 A.D.), 
author of two great Campi works, is said to be the pioneer, in the field of 
lexicography in Kannada. His work Ranna Kanda is the earliest lexicon in the 
Kannada language."” It is composed in the popular Kannada metre most suited 
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for old Kannada. Unfortunately the book has not been traced in its entirety; 
much of it has been lost. Even in the available work we do not find any 
systematisation with regard to the arrangement of lexical material. 

As most of the old Kannada Campi kavyas contained an appreciable count 
of Sanskrit words, there arose the necessity of listing meanings of Sanskrit words 
in Kannada. Such a need was met for the first time by Nagavarma II through 
his work Abhidhana Vastu Kosa and his Kannada commentary on Halayudha's 
Abhidhana Ratnamala. He flourished in 45 A.D. Sabdamanidarpana, a work 
on grammar composed by the celebrated grammarian Kesiraja, round about 1260 
A.D., contains some chapters dealing with lexicography. Its tenth chapter named 

Prayogasara is exclusively devoted to the meanings of some 233 rare words. 
The seventh chapter, termed Dhatuprakarana, comprising of 985 Kannada verbal 
roots and themes, sets forth the meanings of these items in Sanskrit words or 
phrases." 

Karnataka Sabdasara is a lexicon in prose, composed round about 1400 A.D. 
Herein meanings are given to 1416 words. It may be mentioned that the author 
has made good use of the lexical portions especially found in the tenth chapter 
viz., Prayogasara of KeSiraja's Sabdamanidarpana. The next work of great 
merit, wherein Kannada meanings have been given to Sanskrit words is 
Abhinavabhidhanam or Mangabhidhanam of Manhgaraja who lived in 1398 A.D.” 
Mangaraja’s work in vardhaka satpadi metre-has been composed on the model 
of Halayudha's Abhidhana Ratnamala. In the division of chapter, he closely 
follows Halayudha as detailed here under: 

(1) Svargakanda, (2) Bhukanda, (3) Patala kanda, (4) Samanya kanda, 
and (5) Nanartha kanda. 

M.Mariappa Bhat says that there are evidences in the work to show that 
Nagavarma's Abhidhana Vastu Kosa and his Kannada commentary of Abhidhana 
Ratnamala have been bodily incorporated in many places.”° Mangabhidhana is 
useful for understanding the Kannada meanings of Sanskrit words which occur 
in Kannada classical works. This work is also useful in knowing the meanings 
of many old Kannada words which have become obsolete today. Useful 
information is also furnished 1n this lexicographical work about fine arts, horses, 
army divisions, weapons, ornaments, measures, etc. Some of them are peculiar 
to Karnataka. 

The following are the important lexicons composed in Kannada language."" 

|. Kabbigara Kaipidi, a lexicon in verse by an unknown author. 

2. Caturasya Nighantu (1450 A.D.), a lexicon in verse composed by the 

Viragaiva poet Caturasya Bommarasa. 
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3. Kabbigara Kaipidi, (c.1530 A.D.), composed in Vardhakasatpadi 
metre by the Viragaiva poet Lingamantri. This is quite a valuable 
lexicon. 

4. Sabdamafjari, a Halagannada lexicon composed in verse by Virakta 

Téntadarya (1560 A.D.). 

5. Karnataka Saijivana, by Srigarakavi (1600 A.D.). 

6. Bharatanighantu contains meanings of many of the difficult words 
occurring in Kumara Vyasa Bharata, a great popular epic by the famous poet 
Naranappa also called Kumara Vyasa. The Nanartha Ratnakara (1600 A.D.), by 
Devottama, Kavi Kanthaharam by Sirya Kavi (1638 A.D.), and the Kannada 
commentary on Amarakosa by Siddhanti Subramanya Shastri (1872) are the 
other important lexicographical works. 

It is a well - known fact that Kannada language has borrowed many words 
from Sanskrit either in their true form or as Tadbhavas H.Gundert shows that 
Sanskrit Lexicons contain a number of Dravida especially Kannada terms. He 
observes: "It might have been that a great many Dravidian words have f ound 
their way into Sanskrit. How could the Aryans have spread themselves all over 
India without adopting a great deal from the aboriginal races they f ound therein, 
whom in the course of thousands of years they have subdued, partly by peaceful 
means, partly by force, and yet imperfectly after all up to this day?... Where 
peoples speaking different languages are in constant intercommunication with 
one another - When they trade or fight with one another, and have many joys 
and sorrows in common, they naturally borrow much from one another, without 
examination or consideration. ... It might be anticipated, therefore, that as the 
Aryans penetrated further and further to the South, and became acquainted 
with new objects bearing Dravidian names, they would as a matter of course 
adopt the names of those things together with the things themselves".'”” 
Th. Benfey, in his Complete Sanskrit Grammar f elt the necessity to remark 
with regard to the exotic elements in Sanskrit: "words which were originally 
quite foreign to the Sanskrit have been included in its vocabulary." "* A.C.Burnell 
refers to Kumarila Bhatta's statement in his Tantravarttika, which runs, "Tt 1s 
now considered (as regards) words which are not known to the inhabitants of 
Aryavarta, if they have a meaning known to the Mleccha, is that to be accepted 
or not?” Kuméarila Bhatta further suggests that by application of affixes, etc., 
it may be possible to convert them into Sanskrit words, and gives the following 
examples: Cor, boiled rice (Tamil cory); Nader, way (Kannada nade); Pamp, 
snake (Kannada pavu, Tamil pambu) Var, belly (Tamil Vayiru, Kannada 
basirn).2* What Kumirila suggested had been done somehow before and was 
done so afterwards. On the other hand there are twentyone words, the so-called 
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Tatsamas, which, as it seems, are acknowledged by scholars to have been 
introduced into Sanskrit from Dravida without undergoing any alteration. They 
are: Anka, Angana, Atta, Kankana, Kote, Ganda, Galla, Gala, Goni, Tala, 
Torana, Patta, Bandi, Bala, Bila, Mafica, Mani, Malla, Male, Late, Sabala. They 
are different from the so-called Samasamkrta words. The Aryas made changes 
in adopting a Dravida word. They changed it considerably in order to suit it to 
their tongue, and whenever such a word was imperfectly understood or 
negligently reproduced, the change naturally became still greater. 

Caldwell "° gives the following as the conditions on which any word 
contained in the Sanskrit lexicons may be concluded to be of Dravidian origin: 

1. When it is an isolated word in Sanskrit without a root and without derivatives, 
but is surrounded in the Dravidian languages with collateral, related or derivative 
words; 

2. When Sanskrit possesses other words expressing the same idea, whilst the 
Dravidian tongues have the one in question alone; 

3. When the word is not found in any of the Indo-European tongues allied to 
Sanskrit’, but is found in every Dravidian dialect; 

4. When the derivation which the Sanskrit lexicographers give is fanciful, 
whilst Dravidian lexicographers deduce it from some Dravidian theme of the 
same or a Similar signification from which a variety of words are found to be 
derived; 

5. When the signification of the word in the Dravidian languages is evidently 
radical and physiological, whilst the Sanskrit signification is metaphorical or 
only collateral; and 

6. When Indian Dravidian scholars, notwithstanding their high estimation 
of Sanskrit as the mother of all literature, classify the word as a purely Dravidian 
one. 

When any or several or all of these grounds exist, we may, according to 
Caldwell, safely conclude the word to be Dravidian, not a Sanskrit derivative. 

A careful examination of the Sanskrit dhatupathas compels one to think 
that scholars systematically inserted many Dravida verbal themes roots into 
them. Kittel says if this is satisfactorily settled it will remove various doubts 
still connnected with Indo-European Philology.” As judged by these conditions, 
the following among others are considered as borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravida 
especially Kannada tongues. 

Kaka, kaga, a male crow - kaki, a female crow. In the Amarakosa alone 
nine other names for the crow are given. ”’ It is certain that Kaka, Kaki and 
Kaga have been borrowed from Kannada wherein Kage and its dialectical 
forms are the only names for the crow, that is so very common also in the 
Kannada language. 
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Kukkuti, a hen. This word has come from the Kannada word Koji, K6li is 
the only Kannada word for a cock, a fowl. This bird is found wild in the 
southern jungles. 

Jalika, Jaluka, Jalika, Jaloka, Jalaukas, Jalauka - all meaning a leech. If 
these terms are Sanskrit then they have unquestionably to be derived from Jala, 
water. But this gives only a vague idea of the characteristics of the leech, an 
animal that abounds in Southern India. The Sabdamanidarpana of KeSsiraja 
Says that Jiguli, jigule are the Tadbhavas of Jaluka. Kittel ?* says that it is 
apparently much better to say that Jaluka, etc., were incorrect or fanciful forms 
of Dravidian Jiguli, etc., which are so easily and naturally derived from Dravidian 
Jigi, etc., glutinousness or slipperiness being the leading idea. 

Marka, Markata, an ape, monkey. Gundert thinks that Markata is Kannada 
Mara, tree, and Kada passing over, "tree jumper".”° Kittel says that Gundert 
has overlooked that Marka too means, "an ape""®. He says that the Marka is 
the same as Kannada Manka, the foolish or apish one. The word Manku is 
connected with Kannada Mara, Maruj, ete., and its original form may have 
been Maraku or Maruku, contractable into Marka Manga monkey is apparently 
ancther form of Manka and it is a word commonly used in Kannada. Markata 
would be Marky (i.e. manku), foolishness, and Kannada Afa - playing, "that 
plays about foolishly." 

Mukta, a pearl. Gundert says that the Tamil fishermen had not waited for the 
Arya tradesmen to give a name to the most precious object caught by them in 
their profession."! He says that the Aryas adopted the now so called Kannada 
Tadbhava muttu (Moti), a pearl., and attached an etymology to it that somehow 
suited their own ideas. He thinks Muttu to mean ‘the first or best' (of gems), 
connecting it with Kannada muttu. Kittel says “? that Kannada mulku also may 
be compared, and the meaning be "the immersed one". Thus Mukta appears to 
have been borrowed by Sanskrit from Kannada. 

Arka, a plant with a white milky juice, Asclepias gigantea. Kannada Erke, 
Ekke, etc., are its so called Tabdhavas. The idea in Sanskrit may refer to its 
flower and denote "that has rays". But Kittel says ™* that the plant is common 
over the whole of Southern India and its name is in the mouth of all people, and 
it is impossible that the name has been borrowed by Kannada. 

Ela, cardamons. This word cannot be Sanskrit, as the spots where cardamons 
grow, belong to the true Kannada country, cardamons were used by the Dravidas 
before the arrival of the Aryas and the word exists in Kannada without synonym. 
In Kannada the word Ela, Ele, Yala is always used with the addition of Akk, 
tice etc., as Elakki, Yalakki. The cardamon plant grows best in thick jungles 
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where elephants roam about or used to do so, and it is not impossible that for - 
this reason the Kannada people cailed its fruit "the rice of the elephant". 

Panasa, Palasa, Phalasa, the jack-fruit. Its so called Tadbhavas in Kannada 
, are palasu, halasu. Gundert thinks that the words are related to Kannada Pala, 
much, many.'* Kittel suggests that perhaps Kannada Pane a pointed tooth, is at 
the root of the terms, referring to the jack-fruit as covered with nail-hke points; 
Sanskrit Kantaka Phala. 

Purpa, Puspa - a flower; the menstrual flux, Gundert thinks the word comes 
from Kannada Pu, to flower." Caldwell doubts it °°, and prefers to derive that 
verb from Sanskrit Phull, to flower. Kittel says that this does not exactly explain 
the form of Purpa or Puspa.”? According to him word Purpa appears to represent 
an original Pulpa and to be somehow connected with Kannada Pul, grass 
(Probably "that is coloured"). This leads to Kannada word Pole, that is coloured; 
menstrual flux, the terms adduced under which sufficiently explain Purpa. 
The Kannada word for flower are Puvvu (i.e. Pulvu), etc. 

Malli, Mallika, the Arbian jasmine. The jasmine is a wild growing and 
generally cultivated plant in South India, and commonly known as Mallige. 

Kula, a pond Caldwell and Gundert refer the word to Kannada Kola (Kula)."* 
They also think Kola or Kula comes from Tamil and Malayalam Kuli, to bathe. 
But according to Kittel this is wrong. He says Kola means 'a hold', a reservoir'.3° 

Bila, Vila, a hole (as of a mouse, snake, wild beast, etc.) hollow, cavity, a 
gap, pit. In Sanskrit it appears also as Billa, Villa, which are the original forms, 
as Bila or Billa come either from Kannada Bidu or from Biri (the verbal 
nouns being Bidal or Biriyal, of which Billa, not Bila arises first). According to 
Kittel Sanskrit verbal themes Bul, Vil, to split, break, divide are probaly borrowed 
from the mentioned Kannada verbs.'*° 

Camunda, a form of Durga or Mari. In Kannada she is called Cavundi, 
Cavudi. The word is composed of Kannada word Savu, death; a corpse, and 
Unda. 

Poganda, not full grown or a duet; a boy; deficient in member, deformed. 
This word appears to be composed first of Kannada Po and Ganda; having a 
deficiency of strength and manliness; and secondly of Kannada Po and Sanskrit 
Ganda; having a deficiency of joints (or members). 

Kita, a house; a fort; Kuti, a house, hut; Kudi, a small house, a hut: Kuta, 
Kuti, a house, dwelling. Gundert and Caldwell derive Kuti, Kudi from Kannada 
Kudu and compare Kannada Gudalu, the so-called Tadbhava gudi etc. The 
leading idea is either "a place of coming together", or “that has been joined 
together or constructed". 

Kutaru, a tent. This like Kuta belongs to Kannada Kudu. The forms of 
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Kutaru in Kannada are Gudara (Gudi). Kutira, a hut, a cottage. This is Kannada 
Gudi of Kudu. Kutika, a small house. This represents Kannada Kottige, of 
Kudu. Kutira, a small house, a hut; sexual intercourse. This word in its first 
meaning is equal to Kutira the second meaning points to Kannada Kudu 
according to Gundert and Caldwell '. 

Ambara, clothes, apparef; This word has no apparent root in Sanskrit. The 
ancient, true and only words for "cloth" in Kannada are Ara, Arave, etc. 

Khadga, a sword, Kittel * says that instead of referring Khadga to the 
questionable Sanskrit verb Khad (supposed to be Khand), to divide, to break, 
it appears better to derive it from Kannada Kadi. Sanskrit Khada, dividing, 
breaking, probably is the same as Kannada Kada, Kadi. 

Tala, a cymbal. Gundert '* derives this word from a Kannada root Tal, to 
beat. cf. Tattu, Tade, etc. According to Kittel Sanskrit verbs Tak, Tad, Tand, 
to beat, to strike etc., are possibly derived from the above Kannada terms. 

Pita, Pitaka, Péta, Péta, Pétaka, Pétaka, a basket, a box. Gundert derives 
Péta from Telugu Pettu (i.e. Tamil Pddu)."* to put, place and Pita, Pitaka 
from Kannada Pidi, to hold. Kittel is of the opinion that if Kannada Pidi be the 
root, it 1s to be taken for all the Sanskrit terms, Telugu Pettu being quite 
unnecessary.'6 

Valaya, a ring For the formation of this term there are the Sanskrit verbs 
bal, to whirl round in a circle; Val, to move round in a circle; Val, Vall, to be 
covered, surrounded or enclosed. Gundert accepts Kannada root Val, to bend, 
to be bent.'*7 Kittel] says that the three verbs have been borrowed from Kannada 
for Sanskrit. The first is Kannada Bal, to liwe - Sanskrit Bal ‘to live’ the second 
is Kannada OI! or Val, to be pleased, etc. Sanskrit Val to be attached to, 'to take 
pleasure in’ and the third Kannada Bale to increase - Sanskrit Val! ‘to increase’. 
In consideration of this fact it becomes very probable that Sanskrit themes Bal, 
Val, to move round in a circle, etc., have also been taken from Kannada. 

Vijana, a fan. The Sanskrit verb from which this word can be derived is Vij 
to fan. Kittel is of the opinion that it is unncessary to attempt to form this verb 
from Sanskrit Vyaj, as Vij appears to be the true Kannada verb Bisu."* cf. 
Kannada words Bisanige, a fan, from which Bijjana and Bijanige, Tadbhavas 
of Vyajana, are to be distinguished. 

Suci, piercing, perforating, a needle. There is no Sanskrit root to derive 
from Suci. It seems probable that the word rests on Kannada Turu according to 
Kittel." 

Sava, Savas, a corpse. These two words are of doubtful origin in Sanskrit. 
Sanskrit verb Sav means 'to go' and ‘to alter, to change", to destroy. Gundert 
and Caldwell think that Sava is connected with Kannada Say, to die, Savu, a 
corpse.!3° 
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Kadana, Kandala, war, fight, battle. The root of these words appears to lie 
in Kannada Kade, Kalasu, to join. Kittel is of the opinion that Sanskrit themes 
like Kadan and Kandala are borrowed from Kannada verbs.'! 


Mani (in manibandha) the wrist, generally explained as "the place on which 
jewels are fastened." Kittel, however, says that this explanation may be wrong.” 
According to him Mayi as m Kannada means bending. So that the meaning 
would be ‘the bending structure' cf. Kannada Manikattu. He also says that 
Mani, by itself, has also the meaning of 'the wrist'.'? 

Maya, illusion, deception, etc. The word in these meanings may be somewhat 
connected with Kannada words Maggu, Manku, Mabbu, Mata, May and 
Tadbhava Maya. 

Valaksa, Balaksa, Palaksa, white, the white colour. Caldwell compares this 
with Kannada word Bel, light. cf. Kannada Belaku, Belagu and Palakane . “4 

Suca, Sucana, pointing out, indicating etc. In Sanskrit these terms have 
been connected with Suci, a needle. Kittel feels that it is more than probable 
that they are derived from the Kannada terms Cupu, or from Tocu, Tor and 
Suttu.! 


Karnataka Inscriptions and Lexicography 


It is to be noted that the composers of Sanskrit inscription were well aware of 
the singular importance of the science of words and their meanings, i.e., grammar 
including lexicography., J.F.Fleet highlights the occurrence of many words and 
phrases in inscriptions which were not listed in any existing dictionary. His 
observation, made while summing up his discussion on the Kannada inscriptions 
at Ablur, holds good even till this day and particularly in relation to Sanskrit 
inscriptions. He observes: "The epigraphic records contain many technical 
expressions - particularly in the way of titles, territorial terms, names of gods, 
guilds, professions, taxes, tenures, measures and so on; but also some ordinary 
works which Kittle's dictionary does not explain, because, they do not occur in 
ordinary literature or in the Native Vocabularies of the language. It may be 
hoped that, if he should ever issue a supplement to it, he will examine the edited 
records, and see what can be done to collate, examine and explain such 
expressions.""°* Some select Sanskrit words found in the inscriptions of 
Karnataka but not included in dictionaries are noted and discussed here. 

Kutkila. The Sravanabelgola epitaph of Mallisena refers to this term in the 
context of his euology; 
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yad-bédh-ambudhimetya vira 
himavat-kutkila kanthad-budhan’’ 

Hultzsch takes this word in the sense of slope of a mountain and quotes a 
Kannada dictionary where it is explained as of Sanskrit origin meaning a 
‘mountain’.* He has also cited the reference from the TrikandaSesakosa which 
includes the word Kukila instead of Kutkila in the sense of a mountain . 
Monier Williams dictionary does not contain this word. V.S.Apte has included 
the word in this very sense but he has not cited any authority. The plate of the 
original text, the portion bearing this word is partly damaged and the reading 
Kutkila has been restored by Hultzsch. Therefore, the possibility of the reading 
being Kukkila may not be ruled out and S.P.Tewari says that the poet of this 
composition had doubled the second Ka of Kukila for the sake of metre and 
made it Kukkila. 

Caturddanta. There are many references to the word Caturddanta in the 
inscriptions of Western Ganga kings. K.V. Ramesh has brought out a 
commendable volume on the Inscriptions of the Western Gangas®®. The word 
Caturddanta occurs as an epithet of king Harivarman and gets repeated more or 
less in the same way in the Prasastis of the dynasty right from the fifth century 
onwards. The epithet of king Harivarma reads as follows: 

Aneka caturddanata-yuddha-avapta 
caturudadhi salilasvadita yasasah. 

The word Caturddanta also forms part of the epithets of some other kings. 
The following line found in the Chikkula plates of Vikramendra-Varman IJ may 
be cited: 

anekacaturddanta samara - samghatta 
dvirada - gana vipula vijayasya’? 

Kielhorn who has edited this Inscription says that Caturddania is an epithet 
of Indra's elephant Airavata, the elephant of the East." He gives the meaning 
of the whole passage as follows: "Who gained extensive victories when his 
troups of elephanis encountered in battle numerous four-tusked elephants".'™ 
He also says that the compound Caturddanta cannot be properly dissolved. 
Monier Williams explains Caturddanta as the one "having four tusks; Indra's 
elephant ‘Airavata' and as the name of an elephant.""* The first two meanings 
are based on the authority of lexicons which are not specified by him. For the 
third meaning he cited Paficatantra and Kathasaritsagara. Monier Williams has 
included two more words viz., Caturdanstra meaning ‘one having four tusks’; 
Caturdat meaning ‘a four-toothed one’. V.S. Apte defines this term in his 
dictionary as an epithet of 'Airavata', the elephant of Indra but he does not give 
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any authoritative reference. Caturdanta is not included in the AmarakoSa as a 
synonym of Indra's elephant ‘Airavata'. In the TrikandaSesa the word 
Caturddanta is included as one of the synonyms of Airavata. The term danta is 
used as a synonym of words like Visana and Srnga which are referred to and 
also used in the sense of a tusk of an elephant, in some of the lexicons and 
literary works. Mallindtha quotes Visvakosa while commenting on the 
Sisupalavadha of Magha, which reads Visanani pasu-sriga syat-krida dvirada- 
dantayoh."* Magha fancifully says that one tusk of Vinayaka, once plucked 
out by him to make ear-ornaments out of it, does not yet grow out again.’ The 
real reason of the loss of Vindyaka's tusk, according to mythology, was his 
quarre] with Parasurama who had once come to Kailasa to see God Siva. 
Vinayaka opposed the entrance of the visitor to the inner apartment as God Siva 
was at that time asleep. A small quarrel arose. Vinayaka with his trunk threw 
ParaSurama, on the ground. Parasurama, on recovery, flung his axe at Vinayaka 
who received it on one of his tusks, as it was given by his father to Parasurama. 
The tusk immediately broke; hence he is known as Ekadanta since then. 

S.P.Tewari says that the word Danta is used in this inscription as a synonym 
of words like Visdna and Sriga 8. He observes: "After admitting that the term 
‘danta’ of the compound Caturdanta is used in the same sense as a Sriga’ (Le. 
horn) of any other animal, one arrives nearer to the intended sense of the 
compound. Both the terms Caturddanta and Caddanta instead of four or six 
tusked elephants denote the sense of an ‘elephant whose tusks are four to six 
times more elongated and developed than those of the normal ones" It is 
worth remarking here that the term Caturddanta in all probability, is a welcome 
contribution to the field of Sanskrit lexicography from the side of the composers 
of the Western Ganga grants." K.V.Ramesh suggests that some curious terms 
and intelligent titles would have been coined for the first time by some of the 
kings themselves. For, it is not merely a tall claim if some of them have been 
endowed with such epithets as_vaktri-prayoktrikusala and sabda-avatarakaraka, 
etc., in their grants.'”! 

Tarkuka. This word occurs in the famous Talgunda inscription of 
Kakusthavarman.'” Wemacandra's Abhidhanacintamani gives this as a 
synonym of Yacaka. A gloss on the Rajatarangini of Kalhana also explains this 
word similiarly.”> This word is of rare occurrence in literature. The dictionaries 
include this term but they do not give definite explanation regarding its 
etymology. 

Tubara. This word occurs in a verse found in the Gadag inscription of 
Viraballala Il]. The verse reads as follows: 
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nyakkarena pituh Ssriyam kalaciri ksatranvayam karsata | 
yen-aikena hi tabarena karina sasthirjita dantinam {| ' 

The dictionaries give the meanings of tibara as 'a bull without horn; a 
beardiess man, a eunuch’. Liiders says that here it evidently denotes a tuskless 
elephant as opposed to Dantin, ‘the tusked elephant'.'> This is also an example 
of a case where even a word noticed in the dictionaries gives a different meaning 
in certain inscriptional contexts. 

Disapatta. This word occurs in a good number of Sanskrit records from 
Karnataka. Fleet has considered it as a Sanskrit word and explained in the sense 
of “one who causes (his enemies) to be scattered in all direction. This meaning 
is given in Kittel's Kannada English Dictionary.""° He has considered the word 
Disa in the sense of region or the direction and Pata in the sense of 'to split’ 
(from the root ‘pat'). Sircar considers this as a word of Kannada origin.'”’ 
According to S.P.Tewari the word Disapatta has been taken from the vocabulary 
of wrestlers who play a trick called Desapata more popularly known as Pata, 
which when applied against the opponent throws him away helter-skelter.'* He, 
further, says that in the context of the Ablur inscription this meaning fits well 
since the person to whom the title Disapatta is ascribed is describedas Vadigharatta 
ie. Vade gharattavat vyavaharati yah sab." '° 

Dva-saptatya~adhikam. This term occurs in a number of inscriptions 
belonging to the Vijayanagara and other kings. This also occurs in one of the 
inscriptions of Krsnadévaraja edited by Liiders."° About this word Litders 
remarks "I do not know what is meant by this phrase." Sircar says that if seems 
to be the equivalent of the phrase which appears later in Kannada records as 
Bahattara Niyoga."' Both Dva-saptatyadhika and Bahattara mean seventy 
two. Tewari says that the phrase Dva-saptatya dhika is a Sanskritzed form of 
the Bahattara of the regional Vernaculars. He states that Dva-saptatyadhika and 
Bahattara are not to be taken in their literal sense but more in their figurative 
sense. In its figurative way, Bahattara means all and sundry or the manifold 
aspects of any given thing, for that matter.” 

Picchacala. This word occurs in a verse in the Baisane inscription of 
Rastrakuta king Krsna: 

tajja sri mahalika pandita iva sviyaih 
prasiddho gunair-yah krsnasya mahipateh 
kartale kartasu picchacalam. ' 

IM.G.Dikshit who has edited the inscription translates the relevant portion of 
the verse as 'who in no time made over the earth picchacalam to the possession 
of the king Krsna'.'** This word seems to be a hybrid word made of half Prakrit 
and half Sanskrit. In picchacalam, the word, Piccha is a Tadbhava of the 
Sanskrit word Prstha meaning back and acala is a Sanskrit word meaning a 
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mountain. This compound could be split as Prstha acalah, santi yasya sA, i.e. 
Prthvi - the earth. 

Puramdara Nandana 

This word occurs in the Nilgund inscription of Amoghavarsa edited by 

J.Fleet.* It occurs in the following verse: 

Jayati bhuvana karanani svayambhur- 

jayatl puramdara - nandano murarih, 

jayati giri-suta - niruddha deho 

durita-bhayapaharo harsaca devah | 

J.F.Fleet has translated the verse into English as follows: "victorious is 

Svayambhu (Brahman), the cause of the world; victorious is the god Hara (Siva) 
Whose body is imprisoned by the embraces of (Parvati) the daughter of the 
mountain (Himalaya); and who removes sin and fear". Fleet adds an 
explanation to the term Puranidaranandana which says: "The reading of 
Puramdaranandana is quite clear and unmistakable in the present record and in 
line | of an inscription of A.D.897-98 and Cinchli in the Gadag taluka, and 
evidently in also the impressions of an inscription at Kalafijar, And it seems 
impossible to translate the word otherwise than by son of Puramdara. But Visnu 
was one of the Svayambhu or self existing gods; the later mythology represents 
him as the younger brother of Indra, and, as yet, we know of no other statement 
that would make him a son of Indra and we know the expression son of Indra 
only as an epithet of the monkey king Valin, of Arjuna, and of Jayanta".’*’ He 
refers to the opinion of Kielhorn, who has shown that it may be traced back to 
the use of Akhandalasinu, in the Kiratarjuniya 1.24, to denote primarily Arjuna, 
‘the son of Indra' and secondarily Visnu, "the younger brother of Indra"."8 In 
conclusion he says if a poet like Bharavi could use Akhandalasunu as a name 
of the god Visnu, we cannot wonder that some petty poet should have employed 
its exact synonym puramdaranandana, in just the same sense.” Both J.F. Fleet 
and Kielhorn in giving the meaning of the word Puramdaranandana as the son 
of Indra depend on the authority of Bharavi's Kiratarjuniya. The context of the 
verse in the Kiratarjuniya is where Draupadi is reporting the state of affairs to 
Yudhisthira and telling him how frightened Duryodhana is. The poet Bharavi 
states that even a casual reference to the valorous deeds of Arjuna makes 
Duryodhana feel frightened like a snake charmed by the Mantra of a Visavaidya. 
Mallinatha interprets the word Akhandalasunuvikramah as 
Akhandalasunurindranujah Upendrao Visnuritiyavat. Mallinatha interprets 
Akhandalastinuh not as in the sense of Visnu as the son of Indra but as his 
younger brother. As recorded in the Puranas Visnu in his dwarf incarnation became 
the son of Kagyapa and Aditi and thus was the younger brother of Indira. 
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There is a reference to KaSyapa obtaining Visnu as his son as a boon in the 
Ramayana.” The term sunu is derived from the root 'si' and defined as Styate 
iti sunuh meaning one who is begotten or brought forth." Amarakoga gives 
the following words as the synonyms of sunu; Almaja, Tanaya, Suta and Putra.’ 
‘Sunu’ is a son who is begotten. The word Nandana 1s derived from the root 
Nand meaning ‘to rejoice, delight, to be pleased or satisfied with and to be glad 
of."* It is defined as, nandayati iti nandanah "° He says that since the appearance 
of a son has been considered universally as a fact that delights every one, the 
subsidiary meaning of the term nandana has also been construed as that of a 
son."6 He is of the opinion that the term Puramdara-nandana means ‘one who 
delights or brings happiness to Indra’. And in this context itis Murari (Visnu) 
who 1s qualified with that objective of delighting Indra.'’ 

Pratipadharyam. This word occurs in the Nesarika grant®* of Govinda III. 
P.L.Gupta who has edited this grant renders the phrase Pratipadharya as 'a Phalaka 
or board bearing (the figure of) the Pratipad or kettle drum and Karya or shake, 
from the Gurjara king (Pratihara Ketanabbrt).' "° 

Sircar discusses the meaning of this word while summarising the whole issue 
of the banners of different dynasties that Rastrakuta king Govinda has snatched 
away. He says that verse four of the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja 
represents the Pratihara family as Pratihara ketanabhrt (i.e. having the banner 
bearing the figure of the Pratthara, probably meaning Laksmana the door- 
keeper of Rama). He further says that if, it is believed that the same emblem 
was referred to in this record of Rastrakuta king, then the passage in question 
must be corrected as phalakam pratiharankan?® S.P.Tewari says that there is 
no need to emend the passage in question, either as phalakam pratiharyam as 
suggested by P.L.Gupta or as Phalakam Pratiharankam as suggested by Sircar. 
According to him the term pratipadharya gives the sense of a pratihara or 
door-keeper. The first meaning of the word pratipad according to V-S.Apte is 
access, entrance or way. Therefore Pratipadharya like Pratihara should be the 
one who keeps charge of the gate of entrance and brings messages into the king 
and commands out to the public?® 

Prayasaka. This word occurs in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarasa I, in a 
line of the verse that extols the glory of the king: Pramalanim pgamayan - kalnga 
- magadha - prayasako yasakah? This word is not included in the dictionaries. 
D.R. Bhandarkar who has edited this grant says: "I take the word prayasaka in 
the sense of praya + asaka. Praya signified seeking death by fasting, sitting, 
down and abstaining from food with some object in view (generally with words 
like as, upa, vis, etc.)"? 

Meghadambara. This term is not found in the early lexicons of the Sanskrit 
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language like the AmarakoSa, TrikandaSesa, etc. Monier Williams and VS. 
Apte explain the word meghadambara as cloud-drum or thunder and the word 
dambara as an entanglement, multitude or a mass of something. No authority 
is cited by them for this meaning. This word occurs in the Manasollasa of 
Calukya king Somesvara in a context which deals with the details of the royal 
umbrella.°” S.P.Tewari says that what Somesvara says regarding Meghadamibara 
should certainly be considered as more authentic. First of all this literary reference 
to the term Meghadambara is the earliest as far as we could ascertain. Secondly 
this curious reference to the details of Meghadambara comes from the work of 
Somesvara who was a succeeding ruler of the same family as that of Ahavamalla 
whose Meghadambara was unfortunately snatched away by the Virarajendra.? 
Therefore the reference to meghadambara in Manasollasa is significant in many 
ways. Somesvara after describing the various types of enjoyments (Bhogas) of 
the kings refers to chatra-bhoga: He says that a royal umbrella made to be 
suspended from a staff that was covered with gold, used to be white in its 
outwardly appearance. The inner side of it was made to stretch wide with the 
help of silver and tassles (Jhallaris) of different colours. Small chouries used to 
hang all around its circular border.’ Such an umbrella of the kings was known 
as Meghdambara. According to S.P.Tewari originally it was decoration made or 
painted in case of the ceilings of caves, temples and houses with the help of 
various colours arranged in such a way that they gave the impression of a 
multitude of watery clouds along with lightening; many times appearing with 
the complexion of a rain-bow (indradhanusa)*™ 

Lankarayan. This word occurs in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsa I, edited 
by D.R.Bhandarkar. One line reads: garjjad-gurjjara-mauli Saurya-vilaya 
lankarayan karayan.”” On this expression Bhandarkar says, I take Lankarayati . 
in the sense of Lankdarivad-acarati, behaves like Rama, the enemy of Lanka.?° 
S.P.Tewari says that it would be better if the text is modified as 'Lankarivat 
karayan', without disturbing the metre.?" 

Sabhavan. This form, although grammatically correct, is rarely used. This 
is found in the Sravanabelgola epigraph of Mallisena: 

sti puspasena munireva padam 
mahimno devasya yasya samabhbut- 
sabhavan - sadharmma.?”_ 

According to Kielhorn and Hultzsch this word has the same connotation as 
that of atra-bhavan and tatra-bhavan" Panini's grammar V.3.14 ‘itarabhyopi 
drsyante' permits such forms. Monier Williams and V.S.Apte do not notice this 
term in their dictionaries. 

The old inscriptions in Prakrit and Sanskrit abound in the technical terms and 
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expressions which are not found in the well-known lexicons. J .F.Fleet, Kielhorn 

and D.C.Sircar were the pioneers in this field and they have made valuable 

contributions to the joint study of epigraphy and lexicography. The Epigraphical 

Glossary brought out by D.C.Sircar still remains as the only significant work in 

this field. Sanskrit inscriptions of Karnataka are highly useful for this type of 

study as they contain large number of words that are not available in the lexicons. 
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CHAPTER IX 


RELIGIONS 


Religious Toleration in Karnataka 


Karnataka welcomed all the great religions of India and the world. Aryans 
who came and settled in the South India followed the Vedic religion with special 
emphasis either on God Siva or Visnu. The early inscriptions support the view 
that the aforesaid religion of the Aryans was very much practised all over the 
Kannada country under the impetus given by royal patronage.’ From the 
epigraphs it can be deduced that the performance of sacrifices such as 
Asvamedha and the worship of Lord Siva were in vogue in the early period.? It 
may be said that the Vedic religion prevailed in Karnataka long since even before 
the arrival of the non-vedic religions on the scene. ; 

The Vedic religion tried to hold its own, when new faiths like Jainism and 
Buddhism made their appearance, but its essentially Brahmanical form could 
not succeed against the universal appeal of the new faiths. Vedic faith lacked 
the vivifying touch of personality, being obsessed with ritual convention. 
Adigankara's appearance on the horizon in the eighth century A.D., was a 
major gain for the Vedic religion. Sahkara travelled all over India for the spread 
of the Advaita Vedanta school of philosophy. 

Probably one of the earliest and the most famous Mathas established by him 
is Situated in Srhgeri, in Karnataka. Citsukhacarya who made significant 
contributions to Advaita Vedanta was his disciple and he hailed from Gokarna 
in North Karnataka*. Vidyaranya ascended the pontifical seat at Srngeri in the 
fourteenth century and renewed the message of monism in the Karnataka region. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century, Ramanuja came to Mysore owing to the 
persecution of the Vaisnavas by the Cola kings, who were staunch Saivas.4 

He obtained shelter under the benign mule of the Hoysala king Bittideva, 
who was Jaina by persuasion.’ This marks a turning point in the religious history 
of Karnataka since the influence of Jainism which was on the increase upto 
now began to wane by slow degrees. Ramanuja with the assistance of Hoysala 
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king Visnuvardhana established Srivaisnava centre at Melkote near Mysore and 
preached devotion to God Visnu as the cornerstone of his doctrine of 
Visistadvaita, i.e. qualified monism. 

In the middle of the twelfth century Karnataka witnessed a revolution in the 
history of its religion. When Basavesvara revived the viragaiva religion, he 
founded the Lingayat sect and gave stimulus to the school of devotion to Siva, 
which was represented by the Pasupatas and the Kalamukhas. BasaveSvara was 
supported by a host of Viragaiva mystics from all quarters of Karnataka who 
stood for the new outlook in religion and literature. With their assistance and 
guidance he established the ViraSaiva institution of Anubhavagostthi or 
Anubhavamantapa in Kalyana, the capital of king Bijjala of the Kalacuri dynasty. 

Madhya, who established the Dvaita school of Vedanta was born near Udipi 
in the thirteenth century. He taught the Dvaita doctrine, the doctrine characterised 
by unqualified dualism and devotion to Lord Visnu as the highest deity. He 
erected a temple for Lord Krsna at Udipi and founded eight pontifical seats at 
Udipi for the worship of God Krsna. Some of his renowned successors like 
Vyasaraya and Raghavendrasvami propagated his tenets by writing commentaries 
on his works in Sanskrit, whereas such devotees as Purandaradasa and 
Kanakadasa popularised the school of devotion (Bhakti) through the institution 
of Dasaktita. They were called Haridasas or servants of God and they sang 
songs in simple and racy Kannada. From this brief account it 1s evident that for 
over a thousand years, Karnataka has been either the birth place or nursery of 
several faiths and sects. The reception accorded to Sankara and Ramanuja in 
the Karnataka region though they hailed from Kerala and Tamil Nadu respectively 
speaks of the generous and accommodative mentality of the people of Karnataka 
and their kings. 

A brief assessment of the attitude of the kings and the people of Karnataka 
towards the different religions and sects of their time is attempted below. 

The Satavahanas were the first patrons of Buddhism though they themselves 
followed mostly the Vedic religion. In the reign of the Satavahanas, 'Brahmanism' 
also flourished side by side with Buddhism. Gotamiputra is spoken of as the 
only protector of Brahmanas*. The Kadambas were Brahmins by extraction 
and adherents of Saivism in particular. They describe themselves in their 
epigraphs as well-versed in Vedic discourses and as performers of the ASvamedha 
sacrifice’. In the kingdom of the Gahgas Brahmanism continued to preserve its 
old Vedic rites and sacrifices along with the worship of other native gods who 
were exalted to the Vedic pantheon. 

It enjoyed great patronage and even preferential treatment from Ganga kings 
though ‘they were of Jaina persuasion.* The early Calukyas were the followers 
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of the Vedic religion and devotees of Lord Visnu. Fleet says, 'The Kuladevata 
or family god of the Calukyas was Visnu; and the principal emblem that the 
seals of their grants and their coins always bear is a boar, derived from one of 
the incarnations of Visnu'.? 

In the early time they patronised Jaina, Siva and Vaisnava faiths. In later 
generations they devoted themselves almost entirely to the Saiva religion, 
particularly in the Linga form of worship.” In the reign of Kirtivarma, the 
construction of Vaisnava cave No. III at Badami was originated, and probably 
in his reign it was commenced." The Rastrakita kings were worshippers of 
Visnu or Siva or both according to their faith. Amoghavarsa I was such an 
ardent believer in the Hindu goddess Mahdalaksmi that he actually cut off one of 
his fingers and offered it to her, being led to believe that an epidemic, from 
which his kingdom was suffering, would vanish by that sacrifice." 

Hoysalas became enthusiastic supporters of Ramanuja faith from the time 
of Visnuvardhana. The Vijayanagara empire was founded for the protection of 
Dharma. Dharma or religion did not mean, according to the ideas held by the 
founders of Vijayanagara empire and their successors, Saivism alone or 
Vaisnavism alone, but it embraced all the systems of religious thought. It is this 
broad-minded policy of toleration which is to be admired in the history of the 
empire. The policy of complete religious freedom was the keystone of 
administration under the Vijayanagara kings. In the Vijayanagara epoch, the 
very air was surcharged with the spirit of the essential unity of and consideration 
for all castes and creeds. The principle and policy adopted by the Vijayanagara 
kings created the atmosphere of religious catholicity. The king Bukkaraya brought 
about the reconciliation between the Jainas and the Vaisnavas in 1388 A.D. The 
Sravanabelgola inscription, which narrates this account, is one of the most sublime 
pieces among the epigraphic records in Kamdataka indicating religious tolerance. 
The original is in Kannada and a translation of some relevant portion is given 
below: "Dispute having arisen between the Jainas and 'Bhaktas' (Vaisnavas), 
the 'Bhavyajanas' (the Jainas) of all the Nadus ... having made petition to 
Bukkaraya about the injustice done by the 'Bhaktas’, the king taking the hand 
of the Jainas and placing it in the hand of the Srivaisnavas of the eighteen 
Nadus, including all the Acaryas of the places... and declaring (at the same 
time) that there was no difference between the Vaisnava Dargana (or faith) and 
the Jaina DarSana (decreed as follows), the Jaina Darsana is, as before, entitled 
to the five great musical instruments and the Kalasa (or Vase). If loss or 
advancement should be caused to the Jaina Darsana through the 'Bhaktas', the 
Vaisnavas will kindly deem it as loss or advancement caused to their (own 
Darsana). 
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The Srivaisnavas will to this effect kindly set up a ‘Sasana’ in all the "Bastis' 
of the kingdom. For as long as the sun and the moon endure, the Vaisnava 
creed will continue to protect the Jaina Darsana. The Vaisnavas and the Jainas 
are one (body); they must not be viewed as different.'* This admirable epigraph 
will stand all time as a monument of the most large-hearted religious tolerance 
as preached and practised in Karnataka. The successor of Bukkaraya was his 
son, Harihara II, who too maintained the glorious traditions of his father. 

An invocatory verse found in an epigraph of his time indicates the spirit of 

synthetic understanding, that was characteristic of the age. Its translation is 

given below: “He whom the Saivas worship as Siva, the Vedantin as Brahma, 
the Bauddhas as Buddha, the Naiyayikas skilled in proof as Karta, the followers 
of the Jaina Sasana as Arhan, the Mimamisakas as 'Karma’-may that God Kegava 
ever grant your desires"." 

It clearly réveals that the consciousness was growing upon the people of 
different sects in Karnataka that the God they worshipped and invoked was the 
one God of all human beings, whatever their caste or creed. The spirit of tolerance 
is one of the fundamental traits of Indian culture. It is learnt from Indian history 
that Asoka was the earliest and the most famous king, who preached and practised 
"toleration for the creeds of other people"."® 

R.S.Mugali observes: "The claim may be made on behalf of Karnataka 
that the continuity and the ardour with which religious tolerance was practised 
by all the ruling dynasties of the country and the degree to which it has left its 
indelible mark on the life of the people even today should go to establish the 
uniqueness of Karnataka in the matter of creating harmony among all sections 
of people".” 

Buddhism 

It is highly significant to observe that the earliest inscriptions of Karnataka 
are those of Agoka. The Maski edict of ASoka has a special significance that it 
mentions him by name. 

The earliest reference to the introduction of Buddhism in Karnataka occurs 
in the Ceylonese chronicles Mahavamsa and Dipavanisa. According to these 
works the monk Mahadeva was sent to Mahisamandala and the monk Rakkita to 
Banavasi. Both Mahisamandala and Banavasi are included in the present day 
Karnataka. 

This occurred during the days of the Mauryan king Asoka in the third century 
B.C. This early contact between Karnataka and Buddhism from the North is 
further authenticated by the five rock edicts of Asoka in Brahmi characters 
discovered at Siddapur, Brahmagiri and Jatmga Ramesvara in Molakalmuru 
taluk, in the Citradurga district and Koppal in the Raichur district. Sannati in 
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Chitapur taluk, Gulbarga district in North Karnataka, on the left bank of Bhima 
river was recognised as a Buddhist site ever since its discovery in 1954 and 
numerous early Brahmi inscriptions valuable for reconstructing the socio-cultural 
history of the Karnataka have been discovered at this site since then. The 
inscriptions found at Sannati are unique among ASokan edicts and their discovery 
is a very significant contribution to Asokan studies.” 

Buddhism always remained a minor creed during its career in Karnataka. 
The early kings of the Satavahana dynasty and some Pallaya and Bana rulers 
were inclined towards the Buddhist religion. An inscription of 338 A.D., of 
describes a Bana king as similar to the 'Bodhisattva’ in his great compassion 
towards animals." This incidentally reveals the popularity of the Bodhisattva 
ideal in this part of the country. Some of the inscriptions of the Kadambas 
indicate that Buddhism flourished during their time. A copper plate of Citrasena 
Mahdakella, a feudatory of Kadambas begins with the following verse which 
praises Buddha: 

siddham jayatsamita gunabhrd buddhassatva samasrayah | 
suddhodhana kulodbhuta padmapatra nibheksanah [ {20 

The Bodhisattva cult was popular in Karnataka even in fourth century A.D. 
and many inscriptions compare kings to the Bodhisattva in their great compassion 
towards animals and the following Sanskrit line became almost a proverb in- 
this respect: praninam parama karunikataya Bodhisattvopamanasya.”| ; 

In the Tulu region, Buddhist faith flourished for some time. Kadarika near 
Mangalore was a Buddhist stronghold even as late as the tenth Century A.D.The 
famous Mafijunatha of Dharmasthala is clearly a Hinduised version of the 
Buddhist Majijuéri; it is to be noted that this Mafijunatha originally belonged to 
Kadarika. Several temples in that region housed shrines for the Buddha, 
Sastavukallu or Sagtavugudi. Sasta (Ayyappan or Hariharaputra) may mean 
‘law-giver’ and is a later substitute for the Buddhist Teacher. This deity, popular 
in Kerala and in Tulunadu, is represented by a crude and erect stone pillar, which 
is styled 'Sastavukallu’. Damba] and Kolivad in the Dharwar district were Buddhist 
centres. An image of the Buddhist goddess Tara has been found at Kolivad.On 
the pedestal of the image is a short epigraph in Sanskrit and it offers obeisance 
to the goddess Tara: siddham omni namo bhagavattyai aryatarayar 

P.B. Desai feels that in the thirteenth century there must have been a 
considerable number of followers of Buddhism in this tract leading to the 
necessity of the construction of a temple for and the installation therein of the 
goddess Tara.?? Epigraphs from that place furnish information concerning the 
arrangements made for the worship of Buddhadeva and Arya Taradevi in the 
Vihara at Dharmavolal.™ Interestingly enough, both K6livad, and Dambal were © 
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resorts of Jainism also. An inscription found at Kolivad, belonging to the 
Rastrakuta king Khottiga, starts with a verse in praise of the Jinasasana. Desai 
points out that the inscribed slab also bears the sculpture of Jina at the top.” 

K6olivad which was a centre of Buddhism and Jainism, appears to have 
developed as a seat of Vaisnavism also from the fifteenth century. This place is 
famous as the birth place of Kumaravyasa, the author of Karnataka Bharata. 
There is a Visnu temple here and now it is called Virandrayana. The pillar 
inscription found in the temple at Kolivad describes the deity therein as Madhava 
Janardana.* Srigeri, a small town situated in the very western extremity of the 
Karnataka State, is a sacred place to the followers of Hinduism. It is of special 
interest to note that in this centre so sacred to Hindus, there are evidences of a 
time when Buddhism was allowed to lift up its head without fear of persecution. 
It is a fact that inside the main temple there are several pillars of distinctly Buddhist 
origin, while ina neighbouring village a Buddhist image is still worshipped by 
the devotees of the Srageri Svamiji.2” 

Instances of this nature prove that the people of Karnataka gave expression 
to the realisation of the urge for the synthesis and harmony in religious matters. 
It is believed that the famous temple in Kolliru contained a shrine for the Buddhist 
deity Mafjusri, who was transformed in due course into the orthodox 
Mukambika.2* There were many temples to goddess Tara in Karnataka. The 
most celebrated temple dedicated to Arya Taradevi was constructed in 1095 in 
Dambal in Dharwad district. Another temple was at KGlivad. Tara is characterised 
in the Dambal inscription as Wisdom (prajfa), the giver of prosperity of Buddha 
(Buddhasya Vibhutida), enlightenment itself (bodh1), and the in-dweller of the 
Tathagata's heart. She is Buddhist in ideology, but entirely Hinduised in 
representation. In the Bijapur district there is a village named Lokapur. There is 
a temple dedicated to Lokesvara. Now the deity is Siva but originally it was 
probably a Buddhist deity. There are in this part of Karnataka a number of 
people who bear the name of Lokappa or Lokayya, the name of their titulary 
deity being Lokesvara. 

It is interesting to note how the cult of goddess Tara as associated with 
Avalokitesvara developed in and around Karnataka, bearing affinity to a similar 
development in distant Bengal, Nepal and Tibet. They were expressions akin to 
each other of the crystallisation of the Vajrayana sect of Buddhism. In conclusion 
it may be said that Buddhism did not influence Karnataka to a great extent. But 
it succeeded in establishing several centres here. In the coastal tract, in and 
around Kadiri in the South Kanara and Banavasi in the North Kanara districts, 
Buddhism lingered on for a few centuries. 
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Jainism 

Karnataka was the land which provided shelter to a large community of Jain 
monks who came to the South under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, a 
contemporary of Candragupta Maurya when Northern India was in the grip of a 
long famine. The Candragupta Basadi at Sravanabelgola, though is a later 
structure, retains its connections with Candragupta in name and it is believed 
that at that place orignally existed a wooden structure of the Mauryan period 
having connection with Candragupta and Bhadrabahu. However, many scholars 
hold the opinion that Candragupta referred to here is not the Maurya king. 
M.D. Vasantaraj has argued to show that Candragupta mentioned here is none 
other than Candragupta of the Nanda dynasty.” Unfortunately no epigraphical 
evidence is available on this question. Thus the beginning of Jainism in Karnataka 
has remained a matter of speculation. Jainism received great patronage at the 
hands of generous kings, queens, ministers, noble men and even the common 
men from very early times in Karnataka. Beginning from the time of the 
Kadambas of Banavasi the Kannada monarchs and their subordinates provided 
munificent grants to the established Jaina monuments and centres till the 
Vijayanagara period. 

The influence of Jainism in Karnataka has been immense. For nearly twelve 
hundred years Jainism played an important part in social and political life of 
the people of Karnataka. The Ganga, Kadamba and Rastrakita rulers gave 
royal patronage to Jainism. Calukya rulers also gave patronage. During the 
Hoysala period, Jainism was an influential force. Jaina contribution to literature, 
philosophy and culture is immense. Jainism was an inspiration to writers in 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada. Acaryars, like Kunda Kunda, Samantabhadra 
and Akalanka have made significant contribution to literature, both in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit. 

Jainas have made a substantial contribution in moulding the life and thought 
of the people of Karnataka. Spirit of toleration and the spirit of ahimsa have 
entered the life of the princes and the people of karnataka alike. The late B.A. 
Saletore has observed that throughout our history whenever the Jaina rulers were 
in power there is not a single instance of tyranny on the followers of other 
religions.“ The basic tenets of Jainism can be mentioned in two words namely, 
Ahimsa and Anekanta, the principles of peaceful co-existence, philosophically 
and socially. Anekanta is based on the conviction that a thing is constituted of 
diverse aspects and its proper understanding requires the considerations of as 
many aspects as possible. The comprehension of a thing from different points 
of view develops in us a catholic outlook necessary for peaceful co-existence. 
By virtue of this doctrine of Anekanta Jainism has been able to appreciate the 
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view points of others in the field of philosophy. H.B. Kapadia observes: “this 
doctrine of Anekantavada helps us in cultivating the attitude of toleration towards 
the views of our adversaries. Jt does not stop there but takes us a step forward 
by making us investigagte as to how and why they hold a different view and 
how the seeming contradictions can be reconciled to evolve harmony. It is thus 
an attempt towards syncretism".?> 

The Veda states: 

Let us all live together 
eat together and grow together 
without any feeling of animosity. 

This is the essence of Indian religious traditions. Though each religion 
possesses its own doctrines, creeds and rituals, they are united by one golden 
principle. Each and every religion believes in the supreme power that guides 
the destinies of mankind. This oneness underlying ail religious faiths which 
will further the cause of religious tolerance must be reaffirmed. There is a 
pilgrim centre in the state of Karnataka which has dedicated itself for his noble 
cause. This place is called Dharmasthala where three faiths namely Jainism, 
Vaisnavism and Saivism are followed in harmony. Here the Jaina Tirthahkara is 
worshipped on the same consecreated grounds with Lord Mafjunatha (Siva). 
The priests are Vaigsnavite a Brahmins and the guardian of the temple a Heggade, 
a Jain by faith. This centre for religious and communal harmony exists for the 
last 800 years, the quintessence of which is the religious tolerance and spirit of 
oneness. Sri Manjayya Heggade who was the head of this temple from 1918 to 
1955 started the 'Sarva Dharma Sammelana' (conference of ali religions) to 
emphasize the oneness of all religions and pfopagate religious tolerance. This 
unique conference is hosted annually since 1933 wherein heads of various 
religious, scholars, poets and other distinguished personalities get together on a 
common platform, forging a religious bond that helps in encouraging solidarity, 
unity and above all universal brotherhood. 

In the tradition of generous hospitality, every pilgrim at Dharmasthala is an 
honoured guest irrespective of his caste, creed and religion. He is provided 
with free food and shelter. Many festivals and socio-religious programmes are 
conducted here with the intention of bringing people closer, transcending the 
barriers of caste and community aiming at the creation of a healthy community. 
In 1972 Sri Veerendra Heggade introduced the concept of mass marriage at 
Dharmasthala. Hundreds of couples are married every year in accordance with 
their personal religious rites. The roots of charity and religious tolerance 
established 800 years ago have been nutured and strengthened by the Heggade 
family through their sheer dedication, selfless service and pious devotion to 
God and Man. 
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Doctrinal tolerance is one of the most remarkable aspects of Hinduism. The 
great religious leaders sometimes neglected the doctrinal distinctions and ritual 
differences and emphasized the atiainment of the ultimate oneness into which 
all human may ultimately merge. It is significant to note here that inspite of 
metaphysical differences the two great religions of Hinduism namely Saivism 
and Vaisnavism were in definite times and regions drawing nearer together as 
evidenced in inscriptions and literary works. The followers of both the sects 
believed that as divine beings Siva and Visnu are not separable from each other. 
It is said in the Mahabharata (Vana, 39.76), Sivaya Visnuripaya, visnave 
Sivrupine. An inscription found at Harihara in Karnataka 1223 A.D. explains 
the incarnation of Harihara as "some say there was no god on earth but Hari 
(Visnu) and some say there was no god on earth but Hara (Siva), to remove their 
doubts Hariharamurti was revealed in Kudalur in a single form" (Lewis Rice, 
Mysore Inscriptions, 41). 

Even Puranas emphasized the identity of Siva and Visnu. It is said that those 
who -regard both gods as different will never obtain final emancipation, but 
those who believe them to be identical will never be reborn (Kurmapurana, 
Isagita, 11). The religious teachers of Karnataka did not hesitate to identify the 
Highest Being of every denomination with the Highest principle of Vedantic 
monism. ; 

It may be recalled here that Sankaracarya of Sringeri in Karnataka Svami 
Bharatitirtha visited the famous Buddhist shrine at Saranath on Sth December 
1994. Sanhkaracdrya in his address said that the principles of non-violence, 
truth, self-restraint and purity were meant for every individual, one might go to 
a temple, vihara or church, but the faith and belief were the same. The credit 
also goes to the Mahabodhi society for having extended a welcome to the 
successor of Adi Sankara widely considered as one who contributed significantly 
to the decline of Buddhism in India. It is to be pointed out here that the 
acceptance of the principles of reciprocity resulting in exhorting people "to 
treat others as they would like to be treated (Atmaupamya)" is a principle which 
is commonly shared by these great Asian religions namely Hinduism, Jainism 
and Buddhism. 

Thus it may be said that the state of Karnataka has provided exemplary models 
that can make it possible for the human race to grow together into a single 
family. This state has championed the cause of Sarva-Dharma Samanvaya 
(Integration of religious principles) throughout its recorded history. 
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Saivism 

The early Kadambas, who belong to one of the early dynasties of Karnataka, 
trace their origin to Trinetra or Mukkanna Kadamba, identified with MayuraSarman 
of the Talagunda inscription.” According to the tradition the founder of the 
family was born from the sweat of Siva fallen under a Kadamba tree after 
destroying the three cities (Tripuradahana). The famous Talagunda inscription 
begins with the invocation 'Bow to Siva’ Namah Sivaya. The Calukyas of Badami 
extended their patronage to Saivism also. One of the early caves of Badami 
contains figures of Nataraja, Harihara and Ardha- -narigvara, and 
Mahisdsuramardini. The sculptures belonging to the period of Calukyas of 
Badami found at Badami, Mahakdta and Pattada Kisuvolal prove the popularity 
of Saivism at that time. Inscriptional evidences from the sixth century to the 
fifteenth century A.D., suggest that the Lakuliga cult was a very influential and 
popular Saiva cult in Karnataka." A temple dedicated to Lakuliga, which belongs 
to an early period, exists at Mahakita. The epigraphs of Mangaliga, brother of 
king Kirtivarma, a Badami Calukya king, describe Mahakuta as a holy place. 
On the temples built at this place in the period of seventh or eighth century A.D., 
figures of Lakuliga are carved. The walls of the Mallikarjuna temple built m the 
eighth century A.D., at Pattadakal also contain figures of Lakuliga. 

The Hombala inscription describes the priest Bonteyadeva as an incarnation 
of Lakuliga.*? Another inscription of Hemavati, in the Sira taluk, dated 943 A.D., 
describes Muninatha Chilluka as an incarnation of Lakulisa.** Many inscriptions 
of Karnataka describe the priests of this Saiva sect 'as the pillars of Lakulasamaya 
and students of Lakulagama'.*4 Lakuliga sect was a very powerful Saiva sect 
and commanded respect from the people and the ruling class alike. The preceptors 
of this sect were highly educated and were well-versed in the Vedas, Vedangas, 
Upanisads, Kavyas, Natakas, Vaisesika and Mimamsa systems of philosophy. 
In Karnataka, rulers of all dynasties from the Badami Calukyas to the 
Vijayanagara kings patronised the priests of this sect who were described in the 
inscriptions as 'Rajagurus’ or "Raya Rajagurus’. Kalamukha sect was a branch of 
this Lakuliga sect. The Kalamukha sect flourished in Karnataka during the 
mediaeval times. This sect which is essentially an ascetic cult of the Pasupata 
persuasion, is said to have been originated from the teachings of Lakuliga (first 
century A.D). Banavasi, Nolambavadi and adjacent areas were the strongholds 
of this sect in Karnataka. The Kedaresvara temple at Balligame (styled in 
inscriptions as Baligrama) was the most celebrated seat of the Kalamukha sect. 

There were several pontificates in the Banavasi area owning Siva temples, 
lands and considerable wealth.*5 Karnataka epigraphs mention several Kalamukha 
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teachers, such as Kalasakti (640 A.D,) Netra Sivacarya (900 A.D.), Isvaradeva 
Rudragana (c.1030 A.D.), Lokanatha Pandita (c.1065 A.D), Sarveévaragakti (c.1070 
A.D.), Purnananda Bhattaraka (c. 1075. A.D), Candrabhisana Pandita, 
Narayanadeva and Nagasiva Pandita, disciple of Padma Siva Pandita (c.1183 
A.D). The last great name in the history of the Kalamukha sect in Karnataka i is 
that of KriyaSsakti (c. 1370 A.D) who is described in the inscriptions as 'Srimad 
Rajaguru Mahamandalacarya Vanivilasa Kriyasakti’; Sivaguru Kasivilasa 
Kriyasakti and as Rajaguru. He was a contemporary of the great Vidyaranya. 
According to the information found in some of the inscriptions he was the 
family priest of Harihara I, Bukka and Haribara I, and he was worshipped by 
them as the manifest incarnation of Giriga (Siva). He had great hold on Bukka 
Il and according to an inscription the king Bukka made a grant to the 
Vidyasankara temple at Srhgeri in 1389 only after obtaining permission from 
Kriyasakti..° The Kalamukha sect which flourished for about 500 years in 
Karnataka, contributing to the development of religious and social ideas, appears 
to have come to a sudden close during the fourteenth century. 

As mentioned above Kalamukha sect was a branch of Lakula Saivas. R.G. 
Bhandarkar calls them Kapalikas. But the Kapalikas and Kalamukhas are entirely 
different.*” The Kapalikas accepted Bhairava, a terrible form of Siva as their 
supreme deity. Whereas the Kalamukhas, who belonged to Lakuliga sect of 
Saivism were called Mahégvaras and had their own philosophy which is 
summarised in the Pasupata Sutras composed by Bhattéraka Lakuliga. Sdyana 
Madhava has summarised the philosophy of this sect in his 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha.* The Pasupata school is theistic and accepts the existence 
of God, the supreme Lord, who is called Pasupati, Lord of Pasus, another name 
of Siva, the Supreme. Pasupati means master or Lord of Pasus, or individual 
souls entangled in Worldly existence, (Samsara) which is termed as pasa, rope 
of bandage. Most of the Saiva schools accept three entities namely Pati, Pasu 
and Pasa. Moral discipline of the Pasupatas is based on modes of self-restraint 
namely ahimsa, brahmacarya, satya, Sauca, aharalaghava and apramada. It is 
significant to observe that the Pasupata Ahimsa (non-injury) is as comprehensive 
as that of the Jainas. The lighting of fire is forbidden to avoid hurting sentient 
beings. Water should be filtered before use. Edible vegetable stalks, growing 
buds and ripe seeds are forbidden for eating.*° 

According to Pasupata sect Ahimsa stands for avoiding injury to all forms 
of life by any process, mental, voca} or physical. Kaundinya in his commentary 
on the Pasupata Sutra quoted above says that Ahimsa is superior to the gift of 
the golden mountain of Meru or the entire earth or the ocean full of jewels. 
Kamataka epigraphs refer to the other schools of Saivism. Some of the Saiva 
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schools existing in Karnataka became fully developed after the eighth century 
A.D. Kashmir Saivism and the Saiva Siddhanta are also mentioned in the 
inscriptions available in Karnataka but all such inscriptions belong to later 
centuries.*° 


Sakta Cult 


The Sakta systems emphasise the Sakti aspect whereas the Saiva systems, 
like the Lakuliga and the Virasgaiva system which originated and developed in 
the Karnataka region, lays emphasis on Siva, although the concept of Sakti is 
crucial in the schemes. An interesting example of this is found in the fact that 
the chieftains of Keladi, who were Viragaivas by persuasion, were great devotees 
of the goddess Mukambika of Kollir in South Kanara. The Sakta position is 
midway between the dualism of Sankhya and the ultramonistic stand of Sankara's 
Advaita Vedanta. Unlike the Prakrti of Sankhya which is unconscious (jada), 
Sakti of the Saktas is a principle of consciousness (centana). 

Unlike the Maya of Advaita Vedanta, Sakti is not wholly illusory but is 
unique category, at once real and unreal (sad-asadatmika). Like Prakrti, Sakti 
is also associated with the three gunas namely Sattva, Rajas and Tamas symbolized 
respectively by the three colours, white, red and black. According to the 
preponderance of one or other of these guyas the Divine mother, whose nature 
is always three-fold is worshipped as Sarasvati, all white (sarva-sukla),Laksmi 
(traditionally associated with the coral red colour) and Kali (the word itself means 
black’). 

The functional deities who preside over the operation of the three gunas are 
always addressed with the prefix Maha. This is necessary to distinguish them 
from those of their namesakes who are the mythological consorts of Brahma, 
Visnu, and Rudra. Thus Mahalaksmi is not the sponse of Visnu but rather his 
own power of effectiveness, in.other words, his Sakti. There are three different 
levels of Sakti worship. The first is concerned with the spheres of physical 
contingency (adhibhtta), the second is related to human and divine 
relationships(adhidaiva) and the third is concerned with self or spirit (adhyatma). 
The first level is the worship of the mother in Her dread aspect. The village 
deities worshipped all over India, and particularly, in the South, are obviously 
manifestations of Mahakali, the aspect in which Tamas predominates. 

The generic name of these deities as worshipped in Karnataka is Amma 
(Mother). They are also worshipped in different names such as Mariamma, the 
goddess of small-pox, Yellamma, Mahesvaramma, Durgamma. 

The second level of worship may be called Rajasic level and this is expressed 
in the worship of Mahalaksmi. An important feature to be noted in this connection 
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is a Curious inversion. Jt is wel] known that Lord Visnu is always associated with 
the Sattva guna and Brahma, the creator with Rajas. But goddess Mahalaksmi is 
depicted as predominently Rajasic while Sarasvati is depicted as Sattvic. 
According to mythology the purpose of Visnu's different incarnations was to 
destroy the demons, in order to reinstate the Gods and reestablish 'Dharma'.”! 
This function is carried out by Mahalaksmi and hence she is depicted as Rajasic. 
Her typical manifestation is Durga, depicted in sculpture and iconography with 
eight arms bearing symbolic weapons, and riding on a lion, representing Dharma, 
trampling on the figure of a demon. She is called Rajarajegvari as she presides 
over the fate of kings and kingdoms. She has been worshipped by the rulers of 
India through the ages. 

The kings of Vijayanagara celebrated her festivals in a gorgeous manner. 
She has been the tutelary deity of the ruling dynasty of Mysore and called 
Camundesvari. Camunda is one of the names of Kali. It seems that the first 
level of the worship gradually yielded to the second level and the image now 
worshipped has the classical form of Durga. The principal exploits of Durga 
was the slaying of the demon Mahisa; and the name Mysore at once suggests 
this event; with which this region has undoubted legendary associations. There 
are several places sacred to Devi in various parts of Karnataka. The image of 
Devi at Kollur bears the insignia of Laksmi, and she is called Makambika as she 
slew a demon called Mika. 

In the third level Sakti is worshipped as Sarasvati, the embodiment of Sattva 
guna, the emblem of purity. Visual representations of Sarasvati and the Sapta 
Matrkas are found at several places in Karnataka. It is well known that the Sapta 
Matrkas were the guardian deities of the early Calukyas, as recorded in their 
copper plate Grants. The most famous image of goddess Sarasvati in Karnataka 
is, without doubt, that of Sarasvati at Srhgeri, which is designated Sarada pitha 
in her honour. It is said that Adi Sankara established at Sringeri Sarada’s image 
with a Sricakra in front of her, bound her down with mantra, prayed her to 
remain there constantly and started the Bharati Sampradaya there for the 
propagation of the Advaitavedanta.* The name Sarada indicates identity with 
the great Goddess worshipped during the autumn (Sarad). 

The famous verse in which she is invoked refers to her as 'KAsmirapuravasini’, 
she who dwells at Kashmir. The Sricakra is made up of multiple concentric 
triangles, with the letters of the Sanskrit alphabet and bijaksaras located in various 
points according to a philosophic scheme, and used for purposes of worship 
and meditation, after due initiation. One of the most famous manuals of Sricakra 
worship is the famous Saundarya Lahari “ composed by Adi Sankara, who is 
credited with having installed Sricakras at the several Mathas established by 
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him and also at notable centres of Devi worship like Kollar. Adi Sankara was 
not a Sakta in the technical and exclusive sense of the term. It 1s of great 
significance to note here that it is he who gave the impetus to the balanced 
reverence for the five principal deities (paficayatanapuja). But it is also obvious 
that he attached special importance to the concept of Sakti, as providing the 
drive for the whole movement and his favourite deity (Istadevata) was Sarada 
(Sarasvati). 

The people of Karnataka can feel proud to state that although born in Kerala, 
and associated by name and fame with the whole of India from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari, Adi Sahkara's principal pitha is located at Srhgeri at the heart of 
Karnataka. Another point of interest is that the successors of Sankaracarya 
have described themselves not merely as the devotees of Sarada, but as Karnataka 
Simhasanasthapanacarya. which may be paraphrased, 'spiritual founder of the 
Karnataka State’. Thus this brief account illustrates the pervasiveness of the 
Sakti cult in Karnataka. 

The earliest rulers of whom we have definite records by way of inscriptions 
are the Satavahanas, who ruled over what is at present the Andhra and large 
portions of Karnataka from the second century B.C. As mentioned earlier, they 
were protagonists of the Vedic faith. 

Vaisnavism 

The invocatory verses of the Nanaghat inscription of Satakarni II assigned to 
the Second or First Century B.C., mention Indra, Samkarsana, Vasudeva and 
other gods.*® The names of Samkarsana and Vasudeva occur in this inscription 
in a Dvandva Compound. The Kadamba mers who followed Satavahanas in 
early centuries of the Christian era were also followers of the Vedic faith and 
believers in Varnasramadharma, as seen in their names and the titles borne by 
them; Krsnavarma Raghu, Kakusthavarma, Harivarma, which show their 
allegiance to the Vedic and Vaisnavite faith. Similarly, among the Ganga kings, 
who came a little later, and who were generally Jainas and patrons of Jainism, 
there was one Krsna Sarma. The monuments and temples erected by the Western 
Calukyas, who ruled from Badami from the middle of the sixth century, indicate 
their religious leanings. The titles, Parama Bhagavata and Sri Prthvivallabha (the 
lord of Laksmi and Bhiidevi, a characteristically Vaisgava concept) occur among 
the titles assumed by them. All these authenticate the prevalence of Vaisnavism, 
along with Saivism and other Vedic faiths in Karnataka in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. 

That the south provided a favorable field for the doctrine of devotion to 
flourish is a tradition to which the Bhagavata gives expression: "that in the 
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countries where the rivers Tamraparni, Krtimala (vaigai) Payasvini (palar) and 
the most holy Kaveri and the great Western Mahanadi flow, the people who 
drink their water get pure in mind and mostly become devoted to the Almighty 
Lord Vasudeva". ; 

In Saka 500, Mangaliga, a prince belonging to the early Calukya dynasty, got 
a cave scooped out, in which a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image 
of Visnu was installed in it. The provision for the performance of Narayana 
bali (offerings to Narayana) was made by assigning the revenues of a village 
for the purpose.*’ In this cave-temple there are figures of Visnu and Narayana 
lying on the body of a serpent, with Laksmi rubbing his feet, and of the Boar 
and Narasimha incarnations, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of 
Hari, or Visttu, and of Hara, or Siva, are combined.* 

In the Dasavatara temple at Ellora there is a figure of Visnu on the body of 
a serpent with Laksmi rubbing his feet and Brahma seated on a lotus coming out 
of his navel. There are also images of the Narasimha, Vamana and Varaha 
incarnations, as well as of Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over the 
flocks of the cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the times of Dantidurga of a Rastrakuta dynasty. 

There are similar figures of incarnations in the Kailasa temple scooped out in 
the latter part of the eighth century, in the time of Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. 
Among these is also the scene of the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. These are 
the evidences, of the early existence of Vaisnavism in Karnataka. 

It is of significance to note that the doctrine of the incarnations had also 
become an article of ordinary faith. The cult of "Bhakti' which is closely 
associated with Vaisnavism forms a vital part of the religious culture of Karnataka. 
This is a significant contribution of Karnataka to Indian culture. As noted 
earlier the Aryans introduced Vedic faith in Karnataka which later got modified 
by the cult of 'Bhakti.' Though Jainism arrested its growth for centuries together 
it Jeapt into prominence with the successive rise of the different religious schools 
like those of Ramanuja and Madhva. The Harihara cult of 'Bhakti' and the 
Bhagavata tradition of the Smarta sect also grew in importance in the general 
enlivening atmosphere of "Bhakti' created by the Vaisnava schools of Ramanuja 
and Madhva. The philosophical background of these schools and sects came to 
be varied in character though their faith in the devotional approach to the highest 
reality remained the same. . 

The Harihara cult is influenced by the Vedanta doctrine of the Upanisads 
and the Puranas, whereas the Bhagavata sect of the Smartas accepts the Advaita 
philosophy of Sankara. The philosophical system of Ramanuja goes by the 
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name Visistadvaita, 1.e., qualified monism whereas the system of Madhva is 
pure Dvaita or dualism. The Viragaiva faith is designated as Saktivisistadvaita, 
i.e., monism qualified by Sakti. Most of these schools lay emphasis on 'Bhakti' 
and 'Karma' rather than on 'Jaana' and this indicates in clear terms the trend of 
religious culture, which they fostered in Karnataka. The task of remodelling 
the Vedic religion soas to suit the changing conditions was performed splendidly 
by the cult of 'Bhakti'. The Brahmanism of the early days was refashioned into 
a less rigid formalism, accompanied by the theism of the Vedantic sects of 
Karnataka. K.A. Krishnaswamy Iyengar observes: "Bhakti, that transformed 
Brahmanism into Hinduism, may therefore be regarded as an important 
contribution of South India to Indian culture, not in reference to its origin but in 
regard to the important features of its further development."*? Karnataka has 
also made a remarkable contribution towards the said transformation. 


Bhakti cult 


The contribution of the "Bhakti' cult in Karnataka to similar cuits outside 
Karnataka is worth studying. The Virasaiva faith, which is based on the Saivism 
of the South and formulated its own system, became a powerful force in the 
Saiva community of the South. It is astonishing to discover its possible influence 
on the Mahanubhavas, a Vaisnava sect in Maharastra, ‘who claim a high antiquity 
for their system but acknowledge that their organization dates from the thirteenth 
century.°° Some of the features of this sect, which are common to those of the 
ViraSaivas, are that the Mahanubhavas or Manubhaus are heterodox, strictly 
sectarian, ‘recognising Krsna alone’ like 'Virasaivas who worship Siva alone’. 
Both sects refused to worship images, though each worships a symbol of its 
own god, both sects are strictly vegetarian, both bury their dead and in both the 
ascetics are of far more importance than the temples.*!J.N. Farquhar observes: 
“As the Viragaivas are about a century older than the Manabhaus, it 1s possible 
that the latter may have followed the example of the former sect in some points".** 
The influence of Madhava school of devotion on Caitanya and his sect in Bengal 
is another interesting topic which deserves a careful study. All the biographers 
of Caitanya state that during a pilgrimage to Gaya Caitanya met one Isvarapuri, 
who gave him the Krsna mantra of ten syllables and initiated him in Krsnabhakti. 
This brought about a complete transformation in Caitanya and he returned home 
as a God intoxicated soul and a great ‘Bhakta’* According to the Vaisnava tradition 
of Bengal Igvarapuri who was the spiritual guide of Caitamya was a vaisnava 
monk of the order of Madhvacarya and disciple of that Madhavendra pun, who 
had first introduced the cult of ‘Bhakti' for Krsna among the Sanyasis.* But 
Tévarapuri belonged to an Advaitic order of monks. After a careful study of all 
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the relevant materials scholars have come to the conclusion that [gvarapuri was 
a follower of Madhva sect only so far as Bhaktimarga was concerned and there 
are not sufficient proofs to hold that Igvarapuri was at any time imbued with 
purely Madhva ideas and so far as Caitanya himself was concerned, the influence 
of the special teaching of Madhva upon him was nil.*° Till the days of 
Jivagosvami, the Bengal Vaisnavism was partially influenced by the writings of 
Madhva and his followers. It was from the eighteenth century that this influence 
became complete and wholesale. 

It is significant to note that the ‘Bhakti’ strain of the Bhagavatapurana appears 
to have gone to Bengal from Karnataka, much earlier than the controversia! 
contribution of the Madhava school. S.K. De observes: "Neither I$varapuri nor 
Caitanya had anything to do with Madhva and his Sampradaya. The evidence 
adduced in favour of this assumption is hardly satisfactory, and there is nothing 
to show that there was any direct Madhva influence on Caitanyaism in the earlier 
stages of its development".** Jayadeva wrote his Gitagovinda towards the end 
of the twelfth century. This is the only remarkable work of devotion before 
Caitanya. Jayadeva was one of the court-poets of Laksmanasena, the last Hindu 
ruler of Bengal (c.l185-1205 A.D). The Senas were admittedly from Karnata. 
S.K. De remarks: "Some are of opinion that the advent of the Karnatas in Bengal 
with the Cedi prince Karnadeva introduced the Srimadbhagavata emotionalism, 
which had its most probable origin in South India; and it is noteworthy that the 
Sena kings themselves, who were in all probability Vaisnavas, are described in 
their inscriptions as Karnata Ksatriyas."*’ 

The great movement of Vaisnava religious devotionalism, which began to 
spread and regenerate the masses during the middle ages, had its origin in what 
is called the Dasa Kuta or the order of Vaisnava palmists and saints. This 
movement originated in Karnataka as a result of the spread of the realistic 
philosophy of Vedanta propounded in South India in the thirteenth century by 
Madhvacarya. The order of "Dasas' (servants of God) was built up by a regular 
band of saintly souls, who dedicated themselves to the service of the Lord and 
singing the praise of Hari, wandered from one end of the country to the other. 
These saints of the 'Dasa' order centered their affections on Viththala of 
Pandharapur as the patron deity of their order. There is evidence to show that 
Karnataka had cultural sway over Pandharapur and its neighbourhood, where 
the worship of Viththala developed in ancicnt times, though, in later days, the 
region passed under the political and cultural hegemony of Maharastra. Even 
as late as the time of the Maharastra saint, Joanadeva, Viththala of Pandharpur 
was still spoken of as the deity beloved of the Karnataka, enshrined in Karnataka: 
Kanada ha Viththalu Karnataku (Marathi)* 
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The saints of Karnataka were thus the first to develop the cults of devotion 
to Viththala, and make ita living faith and a powerful instrument of mass uplift 
through the aid of their soul-stirring music and bhajana in the language of 
their province. 

These Karnataka saints exercised a powerful religious influence on mass 
consciousness. Many of them were highly proficient in Sanskrit and ‘in 
philosophical lore; and the most learned doctrines have been simplified and put 
in easily intelligible verses, in their works. What the great writers on the Vedanta 
had done for the intelligentsia, these saints did the same for people of the lower 
strata of society, not acquainted with Sanskrit. These saints criticized pseudo- 
religiosity, and exhorted their followers to be truthful in thought, word and deed. 
The 'Dasa' movement strove to place a complete scheme of religion and morality 
before the people. It condemned formalism and ritualism in religion and 
immoderate hedonism in life. It preached the philosophy of naiskarmya as 
interpreted by Madhva, i.e., enlightened action in a spirit of devotion and 
dedication to God.* 

Like all movements which have tried to take religion to the common people, 
the Haridasa movement laid stress upon the devotional aspect of religion and 
relied upon the vernacular for carrying on its propaganda. It also developed au 
order of preachers called ‘Haridasa', meaning servants of Hari or Visnu, the 
highest idea of godhead as they conceived it. Haridasas received initiation from 
a teacher in the main tenets of their creed, the substance of which was that Gad 
was a personal being, faultless, full of good qualities, merciful and watchful 
of the welfare of all creation; and that He would save all who acknowledged 
Him in their life. It disapproved of astrology and horoscopy, and emphasised 
reliance on God's mercy. It declared that a man's inner being was of more 
consequence than the social circumstan¢es of his birth or growth. The Haridasa 
movement was thus really a reform movement and its programme was the same 
in essentials as the programme of the Virasaiva movement. Only it did not 
specifically break away from existing institutions but tried rather to modify 
them in the direction in which salvation appeared to lie. 

Father Heras beautifully summarises the central philosophy of the Haridasas - 
in the following lines: "Indeed the statements of the Haridasas of Karnataka run_ 
parallel with the Upanisadic doctrines... Haridasas profess that God is 
independent from the world, different from man, and far superior to him. He is 
the efficient cause of the universe and everything moves at His own initiation. 
He is dwelling in all things and is, as it were, actually working in all of them. 
His universal activity is beautifully compared with the playing of the flute. 
Everything is found in God. Hence His servants (Haridasas) must not entertain 
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any fear in their hearts. The utterance of His divine name is of a marvellous 
effect in the spiritual life of man". 

Haridasas interpret the world not as a pool of poison designed to destroy 
humanity, but as a strong ladder of evolutionistic steps to help the soul on to a 
higher goal of happiness. God creates the world to afford ample opportunities 
to the different kinds of souls classified as Sattvika, Rajasika and Tamasika, 
for the evolution of the latent faculties to full bloom according to their capacity. 
The souls are graciously allowed by God the chance of properly utilizing the 
resources provided by Him to the best possible advantage. The only way to 
achieve this object is to cultivate the spirit of detachment from the world, and 
contemplate on the benevolent nature of the Almighty and All-independent God. 

According to Haridasas the fleeing away through fear from worldly misery 
is no remedy to escape form the bondage of Samsara. They advise men to live 
the life of heroes and fight ignorance with courage, with unflinching faith in 
God, Sri Hari, and detachment from the selfish worldly pleasures, which 
ultimately bring only misery. Their teachings give utterance to the essence of 
the Veda and the Upanisads. Their teachings illustrate the truths by Puranic 
episodes.“ - 

The spiritual urge awakened by the Haridasas in every member of society 
according to his capacity is, indeed, the highest benefit that they have bestowed 
on the common people of all classes and creeds in the Kannada country. There 
is a wonderful fusion of music and poetry in the works of the Haridasas. There 
is great variety in their form and prosody — pada, suladi, Sloka, kanda, dvipadi, 
tripadi, caupadi, satpadi and astapadi. We find a vast variety in the subject - 
matter also - biographical, religious, philosophical, social, ethical, meditative, 
and so on. 

The initial inspiration of the Dasas was derived from Madhya himself who 
was has left us some stirring devotional lyrics in such Sanskrit works as 
Dvadasastotra and Krsnamrta maharnava. Madhvavijaya (XV.84) alludes to 
the many gathas, subhdasitas, etc. Composed by him, though we have no trace of 
any composition in Kannada or Tulu by Madhva. The first of the Haridasas is 
said to have been one Narahari Tirtha. He was perhaps the first to express in a 
song in the Kannada language his feelings in relation to God and life. Sripada 
alias Laksminarayana Tirtha who was the head of the Matha at Mulbagal, in the 
Mysore State was the historical founder of the Dasakuta. He was an erudite 
scholar of Sanskrit and a passionate devotee; and has composed beautiful songs 
in praise of the Lord under the pen name 'Ranga-viththala’. 

The next important name in the tradition is that of Vyasaraya. Vydsaraya's 
name has come to be remembered as the discoverer of the two lofty geniuses of 
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the saintly order of Karnataka, namely, Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa whose 
songs are sung even today in almost every village and home of Karnataka. 
They flourished in the sixteenth century during the heyday of the great Karnataka 
empire of Vijayanagara. Purandaradasa seems at first to have been wealthy and 
to have lived a life of luxury and ease, unwilling to share his wealth with the 
poor. He had a wife who was very pious and devout. Once she helped a poor 
Brahmin by giving him a small trinket which came to her from her mother. The 
Brahmin took the trinket to the husband for sale and the latter suspected that the 
trinket should have been given by his wife and went home angry and asked for 
it. In great distress his wife thought of taking poison, when the trinket dropped 
into her hand. She at once took it to her husband. He wondered and looked for 
it where he had kept it and found it was gone. This miracle opened his eyes and 
he renounced property and became God's minstrel. 

Purandaradasa is credited with the authorship of 4,75,000 songs, according 
to one estimate and 4,25,000 according to another. But not even a thousand 
authentic compositions of Purandaradasa are now available to us. According to 
B.N.K. Sarma the traditional estimate is a pious exaggeration of the extent of 
his voluminous contributions.” 

The name Karnatak music as applied to the system is justifiable because it 
was shaped by the great preceptors of Purandaradasa like Vydsatirtha and 
Sripadaraja and standardized by Purandara himself. This system of music was 
further crystallized by another distinguished son of Karnataka - the famous 
Venkata Makhi, a scion of the Hoysala Karnataka family of Govinda Diksita 
of Tanjore and minister of Sevappa Nayaka and Acyuta Nayaka, rulers of 
Tanjore.“ It is very significant, in this context, to note that Tyagaraja (1767-1847) 
himself was greatly inspired by Purandaradasa and has recognized him as his 
inspirer, among others. In one of the introductory verses to his Prahlada 
BhaktaVijaya he praises Purandaradasa as: paravasudu velayu purandaradasuni 
mahimalanu dalaceda madilon (Telugu).® 

According to B.N.K Sarma it is also admitted by authorities in the field that 
a comparison of the songs of Purandaradasa and Tyagaraja bears out the close 
affinity of style and thought between them. . 

The Suladi Saptatalas are regarded as the unique contribution of the Dasa 
Sahitya from Sripadaraja onwards. Muttusvami Diksitar's frequent use of Suladi 
Saptatalas and Ins shaping of melodious forms of antique Ragas, embodied in 
the Devaranamas of Purandaradasa, is proof of the former's indebtedness to 
the latter.*’ 

Purandaradasa said again and again that his school was not the Advaita school 
of philosdphy. God is ever Lord and man is his servant. They misled the world 
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who gave the teaching "I am He”. The messengers of Purandatadasa taught 
instead the secret, "I and His servant". In one of his songs he uses an Upanisadic 
figure to show the relation between the individual and the universal Soul. The 
two cannot be the same, the two can never become one. There are two birds in 
one nest, and on the same tree; one of them eats the fruit, the other does not eat 
the fruit; the one flies from branch to branch; the other does not. The one 
knows many things; the other knows not those many things. The one moves 
from branch to branch and rises beyond the heights and rising joins Purandara 
Viththala and there rests in bliss.® 

In another song he says that man's worst enemies are within. "I fear not fire 
nor prison nor do I fear for my body. I fear not snake or scorpion nor the edge 
of the sword; one thing only I fear, one I dread within; other's money, other's 
woman, these two I fear; I remember Kaurava and Ravana and what happened 
to them and pray save me from Evil, Purandara Viththala". In another famous 
song he has said that man has an opporunity of rising denied to beasts. He 
should make use of the opportunity; Birth asa human being is a great opportunity. 
"Do not misuse it, silly, O foolish ones, garner merit before the raid. Be not 
caught in the whirl of false living".” Purandaradasa is the most important figure 
among Haridasas. 

Kanakadasa was a liberal thinker. Caste and creed, in his opinion, were no 
barriers to moksa. His portrayal of feeling is extremely vivid and penetrating. 
He could be most homely as well as sublime as occasions demanded and rise to 
the same inimitable perfection of art in both.” 

The great Vadiraja, the contemporary of Vyasatirtha, was a prolific composer 
and wirter.” He is renowned as a great leader of both the Vyasakita and the 
Dasakuta. The Vyasakuta comprised learned scholars who carried on their 
expositions and religious disputations through the medium of Sanskrit; and the 
Dasakuta was made up of the singers of Kannada songs, which they sang from 
door to door, thus carrying the message of devotion to God (Bhakti), knowledge 
of his glories (Jfana) and the need for detachment (Vairagya) through the 
Kannada language. 

The ViraSaiva saints began an era in the history of the Kannada language 
when they made it the receptacle of their finest thoughts.” This practice grew, 
popular meters came into use in serious writing and school of poetry arose 
addressing itself to the common man as well as to the scholar. The Haridasa 
movement strengthened this practice. Numerous lives of the saints and Puranic 
stories came to be composed in the new style and narrative verse meant for 
singing was also developed. One Ranganatha who had renounced the world 
and practised 'Yoga' under a preceptor composed Anubhavamrta or the nectar 
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of experience. This book almost became a text book of common philosophy. 
Having felt the need of an easy book in Kannada, teaching the best wisdom to 
the people, he wrote this verse treatise in the Kannada language. The author 
preaches renunciation, describes the various stages of ‘yoga’ and covers altogether 
wide ground. He says that he is not teaching anything new; he is merely repeating 
what the wise taught in the past.“ While claiming no credit for originality for 
himself he finds it necessary to warn the reader against neglecting his teaching. 
"Do not make light of what I say because it is Kannada. To superior persons 
who would do so I shall say this in reply. A mirror is indicated by different 
words in Kannada and Sanskrit. The words are different but they refer to the 
same article; where lies the difference between th Sanskrit word and the Kannada 
word? If the right meaning is conveyed how does it matter if it is conveyed 
through Kannada word or through Sanskrit words?" In the same context he 
praised his mother tongue, i.e., Kannada: "Easy is Kannada like the plantain 
stripped of skin, like milk cooled to comfortable warmth. If through this 
language you learn to know the self within and earn liberation, is it not enough? 
What more do you get through Sanskrit?’ Ranganatha's object was to 
communicate knowledge required for the liberation of the self. In metaphysics 
he was a follower of the non-dualistic school of Sankara. In ethics he teaches 
what the Haridasa and the Sivagarana taught. The poet proceeds repeating advice, 
amplifying statements of truth, illustrating, exhorting. The words are remarkably 
simple and direct. Similes in this book are striking. One simile may be cited 
here to prove this fact. The poet compares the ways of a man who goes on in 
worldly life to the insect which rolls a small ball of cowdung up and up; the 
farther it goes the heavier the ball becomes and it is ever in front occupying the 
whole of the creature's horizon. It is a wonderfully apt picture of the position 
of the man of the world engrossed in the world's affairs. R.D. Ranade observes: 
'The Karnataka mystics hold a very high position among the mystics of the 
world and in the detailed and graphic description of mystical realization, the 
Karnataka saints are unexcelled’.” 
Virasaivism 

One of the facts evidenced by epigraphy and literature is the prevalence of 
various Saiva sects in Karnataka, such as Lakula, Kalamukha, and Mahavrata in 
some fortn or other. This, taken in conjunction with the rise of several Saiva 
Agamas, which are voluminous as well as numerous, might support the 
conclusion that at least some of these Agamas might have had their origin in 
Karnataka.” 

It is to be noticed that the Suddha Saivagama flourished under the direction 
of the Kriyasaktis. Kasivilasa was the preceptor of Madhavamantrin, the author 
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of Saivimnayasdra and Sita Samhita Vyakya. The successor of Kasi-vilasa. 
was Triyambaka Kriyasakti, the teacher of Gangadevi. The twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries were a period of great religious ferment in Karnataka. Three schools 
of Vedanta of Saikara, Ramanuja and Madhva propagated the orthodox Vedic 
faith based on the Vedas and Upanisads. There were also other faiths which 
flourished in the land, not owing allegiance to the orthodox Brahmin tradition. 
The Hoysalas, like the Calukyas and the Rastrakitas, were the followers and 
patrons of more than one religion. While Narasimha and Ballala Il were 
protectors of the religion of Saivism (Mahesvara Samaya), they were also 
described as the champions of Vaisnavism (Vaisnava cakravarti). 

The religious tolerance of the Hoysala kings permitted a peaceful co-existence 
of different faiths and promoted the understanding that the object of religious 
worship is ultimately one and the same. Only the names and forms may differ. 
The invocatory verse in the inscription of the Kesava temple at Belur, which, 
however, belongs to a later period brings out this concept in a beautiful manner; 
"May He who is worshipped by the Saivas as Siva, by the Vedantins as Brahma, 
by the Buddhists as Buddha, by the Logicians (Naiydyikas) as Karta may, He 
Hari, the protector of the three worlds give us the boons desired by us.""". The 
rulers as well as the f eudatary kings of the Hoysala Empire designated themselves 
as Catussamaya Samuddharaya, to make it known that they were the protectors 
of philosophical systems and religious faiths such as Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism 
and Vaisnavism that prevailed in their country. Saivism flourished all over India 
and had many sects. In Karnataka there was orthodox Saivism which accepted 
the authority and Pasupata Saivism which respected the Agamas. The orthodox 
school of Saivism arranged for public worship in temples with the usual 
accompaniment of the singing of sacred hymns, processions, music and dance. 

In these respects it resembled orthodox Vaisnavism, except for the fact that 
Siva was the supreme God-head in one and Visnu in the other. The Saiva religion, 
perhaps one of the most ancient living faiths in. the world, is identif ied with the 
worship of Siva in the form of Linga, the symbol of Siva. Siva worship appears 
to be the most ancient worship that is still prevalent. Sir John Marshall's work on 
Mohenjodaro shows a figure that isimost probably of ‘Siva as a great yogin 
surrounded by the elephant, the tiger, the rhinoceros and the buffalo.” As we 
know Siva is called PaSupati (Lord of the beasts). The finds of Mohenjodaro 
and Harappa, according to Sir John Marshall, have brought to light evidence 
showing that the cult of Siva and His worship as Pasupati (the Lord of beasts) 
seems to have existed as early as the Indus valley civilization which is considered 
to‘ be pre-Aryan. Pre-Aryan Siva became identified with the Vedic Rudra, 
Pasupati. etc., during the Vedic period. From the objects found in the excavations 
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at Mohenjodaro and Harappa it appears that the people of those times worshipped 
Siva both in the anthropomorphic and Linga forms. It can be said that Sivalinga 
was included among the objects of worship of the Saivas even in very early 
times. 

The Taittirtya Narayanopanisad explains why Siva was worshipped in the 
form of a Linga: 

liyate yatra bhitaninirgacchanti punah punah | 
tena liigam param vyoma niskalah param Sivah [| 

(That into which all begins merge, and emerge again and again, its symbol 
(Linga) is the transcendental one, the unsullied, the Supreme Siva). Saivism 
gradually came under the influence of the Agamas and Puranic Hinduism. 
Amongst the ardent followers of Saivism, the Pagupatas and the Kalamukhas 
came from the North to the Deccan. Those who came to the South practised all 
the rituals ordained in the Agamas, including the wearing of the ‘Linga, though 
it was not compulsory. 

Pasupata Saivism flourished in Karnataka from a very early period. The 
Kannegvara temple at Ellora was constructed for Pasupata ascetics. Govinda I 
authorised the construction of Bhoganandigvara at Nandi. Krsna HI made a 
grant to the Pasupata ascetics of Karnataka, from Melpati. The Kedara matha 
at Balligdve became an important university centre and wielded great influence 
throughout Karnataka for nearly two centuries. In the time of Jayasimha IJ, 
Vadi Rudragana Lakulegvara Pandita claims to have defeated Vadiraja, 
Jidnananda and others.*° Pasupata Saivism had much in common with 
Viragaivism. The Viragaiva religion as a distinct entity may be traced to the days 
of Jayasimha II in the middle of the eleventh century when Jedara or Devara 
Dasimayya is said to have converted Jayasimha and his queen Suggala at 
Pottalakere. Basavesévara went to Kudala Sangama and probably studied under 
Igana guru, a Pasupata ascetic. But he went further than the Pasupatas in 
condemning caste restrictions and soon by his piety and earnestness won a large 
following. 

Among the various sects of Saivism, the Lakuliga sect was very influential in 
Karnataka." In Mahakiita near Badami there is a temple dedicated to Lakuliga. 
Rulers of the various dynasties in Karnataka patronised the scholars of this sect. 
Kalamukha sect was a branch of Lakula- Saivas. These were also called 
Maheégvaras. Their philosophy is summarised in Pasupata Sutras written by 
Bhattaraka Lakuliga. A commentary on these composed by Kaundinya is 
available. Ganakarika is another important work by Haradattacarya. Bhasarvajna 
has composed a commentary on this. Sayana Madhava has summarised the 
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philosophy of this sect in his Sarvadarsanasaagraha.” The Kalamukha influence 
continued in the Aradhya Sampradaya of the Virasaivas. The five preceptors 
Révana, Marulasiddha, Ekorama, Visva and Panditaradhya reconciled 
Brahmanical tradition with Viragaiva ideals while Basavesvara preached a more 
democratic faith. 

The mystic saints of Karnataka called Saranas, who lived during the twelfth 
century A.D., gave great impetus to Viragaivism. This liberal and reformist 
movement has certain common features with Saivism while it is independent of 
it in many other ways. The Sivagaranas stood for equality among all mankind 
and laid stress on the moral life with implicit faith in the monistic worship of 
God as Siva, an impersonal, ail- -pervasive spiritual reality. 

Viragaivism which stemmed out of the Saiva creed evolved its own ritual; it 
prescribed wearing of Linga - the symbol of God-head on the body of the 
initiate. The linga became more sacred than the Siva temples which contained 
the Sthavara Linga (immovable). The preceptors of ViraSaivism used Kannada 
in preference to Sanskrit and they attached greater value to the teachings of 
contemporary mystic saints rather than to ancient scriptual texts. These factors 
marked off Viragaivism from Saivism, and made it a militant religious movement 
fired with missionary zeal. In the twelfth century A.D. in Karnataka this dynamic 
movement of Viragaivism was led by the leaders like Basavesvara, Allamaprabhu, 

Cannabasavesvara, Siddharama and others. The philosophy underlying 
ViraSaivism is generally called Sakti Visistadvaita or Sivadvaita. The influence 
of the other Saiva systems, such as Kashmir Saivism, Kalamukha, Pasupata, 
Saiva Siddhanta, Srikantha' s Sakti Visistadvaita on the thought and practice of 
Viragaivism is clearly seen. But as a religious sect of Saivism it has its own 
distinct features, namely Lingadharana, Astavarma and Satsthala. 

It is believed that the five Acaryas who are the founders of ViraSaivism namely 
(1) Renuka, (2) Daruka, (3) Ekorama, (4) Panditéradhya and (5) Visvaradhya 
have sprung from the Sivalingas of (1) Someévara at Kollipaki, (2) of Vatavrksa 
Siddhegvara at Ujjain, (3) of Ramanatha at Draksarama ksetra, (4) of 
Mallikarjuna at Srigaila and (5) of Viévanatha at Kasi. There are five Mathas 
associated with these preceptors even to this day at the following places: (1) 
Balehonnur (Rambhapuri) in chikamagalur District (Karnataka State). The 
Matha that was first established at Kollipaki (Andhra State) was transferred to 
Balehonnur originally but transferred later to Ujjain; (2) Ujjaini in Bellary 
District (Karnataka State); (3) Himavat Kedara in Gharwal district 
(Uttarapradesh) (4) Snigaila in the Kurnool district (Andhra State), and (5) Kasi 
(Uttarapradesh). 
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Like other religions Viragaivism too has its own dogma, its own ritual, and 
its own philosophical background. These three elements of every religion — 
the dogmas, the rituals, and the philosophical back-ground are inter-dependent 
and are indeed but three aspects of a harmonious whole.® The dogmas constitute 
the core of faith, involving a particular approach to ultimate reality. The ritual 
gains an important place in the frame work of the religion. 

It may be said that the ritual is nothing but the dogma exemplified in practice 
or reflected in the daily behaviour of the adherents. On the other hand, 
intellectual interpretations of religious institutions and dogmas duly develop 
into a system. The third aspect namely the philosophical background is only an 
intellectual formulation of the mystic truths on which the fabric of the religion 
is raised. To the adherents of Viragaiva faith, Siva is the Supreme God and He 
is to be worshipped as the Liga, worn on the body at the time of initiation, and 
worn henceforth throughout life. The aim of man's spiritual endeavour is to 
realize Siva in himself in this very life. This, in short, is the core of Viragaivism. 
To achieve the union with the deity, the ViraSaiva has to follow the Astavarnas, 
the "eight aids to faith". 

These assist the devotee in his spiritual life and to the extent he believes in 
them and acts up to his faith, his progress towards his goal is accelerated. The 
eight aid (astavarnas) are: (1) obedience to a qualified preceptor, (2) worship 
of the Linga, (3) reverence for Jangama, (4) the wearing of Rudraksa, (5) the 
use of vibhati, (6) the participation of the Guru's prasada, (7) purification 
through the holy water with which the preceptor's feet have been washed and, 
(8) the reiteration of the Paficaksara; Namah Sivaya. 

The essence of the ViraSaiva philosophy is the acceptance of the sat-sthalas 
or six stages as the best means of achieving union with God and becoming one 
with him. Beginning with the realization of separation from God, the Virasaiva 
devotee passes through the six stages of Bhakta, Mahesa, Pradsadin, Pranalingin, 
Sarana, surrendering himself at last to God and presently achieving Aikya, the 
status of identity and union with Him. Thus it can be said that Virasaiva 
philosophy poses gradualism in effecting the prime aim of spiritual life. The 
six stages (Ststhalas) are further sub-divided into thirty six or more by the later 
Viragaiva writers. The Virasaiva religion as professed and practised in Karnataka 
is a significant contribution to Indian culture. As noted earlier this religion has 
revived and preserved many elements from other Saiva schools but the fusion 
of these elements and the formation of a new religion called Viragaivism is in 
itself an original achievement. Even though Viragaivism is one with some other 
schools, notably the Saiva Siddhanta, it did not hesitate to strike, when necessary, 
a path of its own. For example its puritan fervour is duly marked; similarly is its 
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essentially democratic spirit. Virasaivism has brought mysticism within the 
purview of every day life. According to this religion realization is becoming 
and union with God (Ajkya) is to be achieved here and now. 

The Viragaiva does not run away from life, its joys and responsibilities. S.C. 
Nandimath beautifully summarises the essential features of this religion in the 
following line: "Democratic in spirit, puritanic in fervour, with service for its 
watch word and the satsthala for its signposts, virasaivism firmly blends together 
man's Spiritual and social lives and thus teaches all the art of right living".® 

ViraSaivism is one of the prominent religions of Karnataka. Its literature is 
mostly in Kannada. However, a few Sanskrit works were also composed from 
time to time by Viragaiva writers. Vatulagama, Siddhantasikhamani and 
Srikarabhasya are some of the source books of Viragaivism. Nilakantha in his 
Kriyasara summarises Srikanthabhasya in the first five Upadesas and gives an 
exposition of Viragaiva doctrines in the remaining. Nirvanamantrin has composed 
Varttika on Kriyasara. These and a few other works represent Viragaiva 
philosophy in Sanskrit. 

Sakti Visistadvaita Philosophy 

Sakti Visistadvaita philosophy appeared in a logical form in Srikanth's 
commentary on the Brahmasuiras. The credit goes to Sripati Pandita for having. 
established the Saktivisistadvaita philosophy. He did this by composing a 
commentary called Srikara Bhasya on the Brahmasutras on the basis of Vedic 
texts, Upanisads and Saivagamas. He also made Lingadharana i.e., wearing of 
Lihga on the body after the initiation (diksa) as a necessary adjunct fa it. Sripati's 
views have been accepted as the fundamental basis of Virasaivism. In this 
system of philosophy the essential identity of Siva and Sakti is stressed and 
hence the term "Sakti Visistadvaita". The Linga is indeed of the essence of 
both Siva and Sakti. The Suksmagama declares: Lingam saivam idam saksat 
Siva gaktyubhayatmakam (IV, 3). Sripati Pandita declares that by the performance 
of religious duties and surrendering the fruits thereof to God, the mind becomes 
purified and that by devotion of God, one will receive grace, which alone is 
capable of bringing about liberation.*** As mentioned earlier Srikara Bhasya is 
an important commentary on the Brahmasutras in support of Visesadvaita or 
Dvaitadvaita composed by Sripati Pandita. He says that he got the inspiration of 
writing the commentary from a short work called the Agastyavrtti on the 
Brahmasttra which is now not available. He salutes Revana, who ts regarded 
by him as a great saint and also Marula who was supposed to have introduced 
the doctrine of Sat-sthala. Sripati is also the author of a work called Siva dipika. 
Sripati was the younger contemporary of Maficana Pandita and older than 
Mallikarjuna Pandita who refers to the miracles performed by Sripati at Vijayavada 
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at the court of Anantapala Dandanayaka ** Anantapala and bis brother Govinda 
were viceroys of Vengi between Il8-l124 A.D.*’ Therefore Sripati's date is c.1120 
A.D. 

According te Sripati the ‘identity’ of texts of the Upanisads declaring the 
idenity of the individual and the Brahman, are to be explained on the analogy 
of rivers flowing into the ocean and becoming one with it. He rejects the view 
of Sankara that there is a differenceless Brahman of the nature of pure 
consciousness, and that such a Brahman appears in manifold forms. According 
to Sripati Brahman is of an entirely different nature from the individual souls. 
In his opinion avidya or nescience could not be attributed to Brahman, which 
is often described in the Sruti texts as pure and devoid of any thought or mind. 
He says that the Upanisadic passages that speak of the world as being made up 
of names and forms do not necessarily lead to the conclusion that the Brahman 
alone is true and that the world is false. In his opinion, in whatever form the 
world may appear, it is in reality nothing but Siva.** It is Siva, the differenceless 
unity, that expands His energy and creates the world and makes it appear as it 1s, 
though he always remains the ultimate substratum. Thus the world is not illusion 
but reality, and of the nature of Siva himself. He admits that Brahman appears 
in two forms; as pure consciousness and as the unconscious materia! world, 
and this view is supported by the scriptural texts. Brahman is thus with form 
and without form. 

An illusory God cannot bestow benefits when He is adored and worshipped 
by the devotee. This is the main argument of Sripati to reject the idea that Isvara 
or God is an illusory God. He also says that no one is justified in trusting an 
illusory object for showing devotion to him. While commenting on Brahmasutra 
(1.1.2). Sripati expresses the view that the pure consciousness as the identity of 
being and bliss is the cause of the creation and dissolution of the world, as well 
as its fundamental substratum. The formless Brahman creating things without 
the help of external instrument is compared by Sripati to the formless wind 
shaking the forest or the self creating the dreams. Sripati refers to some of the 
scriptual texts (bhedabheda type) which consider the relation between God and 
the world as similar to the relation between the ocean and the waves. Only a part 
of God may be regarded as being transformed into the matieral world. Thus 
according to him Siva is both the instrumental and the material cause. 

Sripati takes great pains to refute the Sankarite view that Igvara or the Jiva 
represents a being which is nothing else but Brahman is reflected through avidya 
or maya. The idea of reflection is untenable, for the Brahmin has no colour 
and therefore it cannot be reflected and made into Igvara. That which is formless 
cannot be refelcted. Again if Isvara or Jiva is regarded as a reflection in maya or 
avidya, then the destruction of maya or avidya would mean the destruction of 
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God and the individual soul. Sripati holds the view that Siva alone is the creator 
of the world and the world and the world is maintained in Him and it is dissolved 
back into Him. He holds the view that the Vedas were created by God, Siva, 
and that all the texts of the Vedas are intended for the glorification of Siva. 
According to him the nature of Brahman cannot be understood by discussion 
or reasoning, but He can be known only on the evidence and testimony of 
Vedas. It is interesting to note that Sripati holds the view that the Puranas were 
composed by Siva even before the Vedas, and that of all the Puranas the 
Sivamahapurana is the most authentic one. Other puranas which glorify Visnu 
or Narayana are of an inferior status. He also refutes the view of Naiyayikas or 
the view of many of the Saivagamas that the existence of one God can be 
proved by inference.*® 

According to him the nature of Brahman can be known only through the 
Upanisadas. He says that a pure power of consciousness is hidden from us by 
avidya. This avidya is also a power of the nature of Brahman, and by the grace 
of Brahman this avidya will vanish away into the its cause. He also says that 
when one listens to the Vedantic texts and surrenders oneself entirely, to Siva 
the heart becomes pure and the nature of Siva is revealed. To Sripati God is 
indistinguishable from His energies, just as the sun cannot be distinguished from 
the rays of the sun. In the original state, when there was no world, God alone 
existed, and all the manifold world of matter and life existed in Him in a subtle 
form wholly indistinguishable from Him. Later on, when the idea of creation 
moved him, he separated the living beings and made with them different kinds 
of Karma. He also manifested the material world in all the variety of forms. 
Sripati finds support for his theory in certain passages of the Upanisads which 
describe Brahman as both conscious and unconscious. According to him 
everything that we see in the world is real and has Siva as its substratum. It is 
only by his energy that he makes the world appear in so many diverse forms. 
Sripati rejects the idea of any sepration between the energy (Sakti) and the 
possessor of it (Saktiman).®! 

He says that one can attain liberation by worshipping God in His twofold 
form, the physical and the spiritual. Therefore he introduces the idea of a 
compulsory visible insignia of God, called the "linga”. He holds the view that 
God is neither partial nor cruel, but awards joy and suffering to man's own 
Karma in revolving cycles. According to Sripati both the dream state and the 
dreamless state are produced by God. He says that in the state of dreamless 
sleep (susupti) our mind enters into the network of nerves inside the heart, 
particularly staying in the Puritat, being covered by the quality of Tamas. This 
state is produced by the will of God. When the individual returns to walking 
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life by the will of God, this Tamas quality is removed. This is Susupti which 
is distinguished from the stage of final liberation, in which an individual becomes 
united with God and becomes free of all associations with the threefold gunas 
of 'Prakrti’. Thus Sripati's description of susupti is entirely different from that 
of Sankara, according to whom the soul is in Brahman consciousness at the time 
of susupti or dreamless sleep. Sripati holds that by the due performance of 
caste duties and the vedic rites, the mind becomes purified and the person 
becomes fit to concentrate on Siva, and offer his deep devotion to Him.” 
Through this ultimately he receives the grace of God, which alone brings 
liberation. In conclusion it may be said that the ViraSaivism is a kind of 
bhedabheda interpretation of the Brahmasuiras. 

Palkurike Soma or SomeSsvara who flourished in 1195 A.D., was a powerful 
writer of ViraSaiva school.” His genealogy is: 

1. Vemanaradhya whose disciple was 

2. Gurulingarya, whose disciple was 

3. Basavesga, whose disciple was 

4. Basavega, whose son was Soma or Somesvara mentioned above. His 
native place was Palkurike in the Godavari district. He was weil versed in 
Kannada, Telugu and Sanskrit. He held the titles like, Tattva-vidya-kalapa, 
Kavita-sara, Anya-daiva-kolahaia, Pratyaksa-Bhragi-Sanavatara etc. In his Gana- 
sahasra-nama he mentions all the contemporaries and colleagues of Basavesvara 
including Ekantada Ramayya. Palkurike Soma was held in great esteem by the 
Viragaiva writers who succeeded him. He is credited with the authorship of 
many works of which the following are important 

|. Gana-Sahasra-nama 

2. Pancaratna, 

3. Caturveda-sara-sangraha, and 

4. Gangodaya 

SomeSvaraSataka is very.charming poetry but full of grammatical mistakes 
which could not have been committed by a Sanskrit scholar of Somesvara's 
calibre and hence its authorship is doubtful. Basavapurana was composed by 
Somegvara in Telugu and it is a Viragaiva hagiology. 

Siddhantasikhamani was composed by Revanacarya. This work, for the 
first time associates the doctrine of Satsthala with the name ViraSaiva and this is 
the earliest use of the term in available literature. This work refers to Basava 
and is itself referred to by Sripati. This indicates that this work must have been 
composed between the dates of Basava and Sripati. The word Viragaiva occurs 
in many of the Agamas and Puranas. It has been variously interpreted by scholars. 
"Vi' means doubt, diverse perception, delusion (vikalpa). ‘Ra’ means without. 
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Virasaiva means the Saiva faith and philosophy which is free from doubt, diverse 
perception and delusions. In this work we find a fanciful interpretation of 
the word Vira. According to it the letter 'Vi' means the knowledge of identity 
with Brahman, and the letter 'ra’ means the person who finds pleasure in such 
knowledge. It does not explain how the letter 'Vi' standing for 'Vidya' would 
lengthen its vowel into ‘Vi’. According to Das Gupta Viragaivas were called 
viras or heroes for their heroic or aggressive attitude in defending their faith.” 
Probably the militant attitude of some Saivas, who defied the caste mules and 
customs in their enthusiasm for the Saiva faith, gave them the name of Viragaiva 
or Heroic Saiva. Even Siddhantasikhamani refers to the view of Basava that. 
those who decried Siva should be killed: 
Siva nindakaram drstva ghatayed athavaSapet | 
sthanam va tat-parityajya gacched yadyaksamobhavet | | a 

Siddhanta Sikhamani states that Renukasiddha, also called Revanasiddha 
expounded the Viragaiva Sastra to Agastya in the beginning of the Kali age and 
it gives the purport of the mythical dialogue that took place between 
Renukasiddha and Agastya. The author states that he had composed the work 
for the elucidation of the nature of Siva by consulting the Saiva Tantras beginning 
from the Kamuikagama to the Vatulagama and also the Puranas. According to 
him the ViraSaiva Tantra is the last of the Saiva Tantras and therefore it is their 
essence.””? The content of the Virasaiva philosophy as explained in this work 
may be briefly stated as follows. Brahman is the "bliss" and consciousness 
devoid of any form or differentiation. It is self-luminous and absolutely 
without any obstruction of knowledge, passion or power. It is in Him that the 
whole world of conscious and the unconscious remains, in a potential form 
untraceable by any of our senses, and it is from Him that the whole world becomes 
expressed or manifest of itself, without the operation of any other mstrument. 
When he is pleased God expands Himself out of His own joy, and thereby the 
world appears, just as solid butter expands itself into its liquid state. The character 
of being, consciousness and bliss is power (Sakti). God Siva is also described 
as being endowed with will by which He creates and destroys the world. 

Siddhanta Sikhamani admits both avidya and maya as done by Sankarites. 
Avidya is responsible for various kinds of souls and it is on account of the 
avidya that the individual soul cannot realise its identity with Brahman, and 
therefore goes through the cycles of births and rebirths. It is with the association 
of maya that Brahman appears as ‘omniscient and omnipotent’. Siddhanta 
Sikhamam is based on the Agamas and therefore has the oscillating nature of 
philosophical outlook which is the characteristic of the Agamas. At one place it 
states that God is the controller, the mover (Preraka) of all living beings. But in 
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another place it says that Brahman is both God and the souls of beings at the 
same time. In pure Siva there are no qualities of Sattva, Rajas and Tamas: 
guna-trayatmika Saktir brahma-nistha sanatani 
tad-vaisamyat samutpanna tasmin vastu-traya bhidha | | 
Another verse states that the Brahman is without any form or quality, but it 
appears to be the individual souls (jivas) by its beginningless association with 
avidya or nescience. In that sense jiva or the individual soul is only a part of 
God.” Again Siddhanta Sikhamani oscillates to the Vedanta view that the 
individual souls, the objects of the world as well as the supreme controller, are 
all but illusory imposition on the pure consciousness or Brahman: 
bhokta  bhojyam prerayita vastu-trayamidam smrtam | 
; akhande brahma-caitanye kalpitam guna bhedatah 
Siva Siddhanta Nirnaya was composed by Siddbanatha, son of Mudda-deva 
who belonged to the family of Siddharamesvara. Siva Siddhanta Nirnaya contains 
the purport of the Agamas. Siddhanatha was regarded by his contemporaries as 
the most prominent of the Viragaiva teachers: ViraSaiva Sikharatna. Virasaivagama 
was probably composed in the thirteenth century A.D. It mentions four schools 
of thought, Saiva, Pasupata, Vama and Kula. Saiva is again divided into 'Saumya 
and Raudra'. It calls Saiva school Daksina and the cult of Sakti as Vama. The 
Siddhanta Sastra is called pure Saiva belonging only to Siva. It also mentions 
three schools of another sect, called Daksina, Kalamukha and Mahavrata. 
R.G.Bhandarkar, however, says that the Kala-mukhas and the Mahavrata Dharins 
are one and the same. It also mentions the three sects of Siddhanta sect namely 
Adigaiva, Mahagaiva and Antagaiva. These subdivisions of Sarvism have sprung 
from the Pagupata-gaivism. Siddhanatha says that Saivism scattered itself into 
infinite variety of schools of thought and had a huge literature for supplementing 
their position." It is worth noting that according to the author of this Agama 
Viragaivism was not a part of the older Saivas but it originated as a doctrinal 
school which accepted four Lingas in the four pontifical seats, the worship of 
Siva as Satsthala and their special rites and customs. S.C. Nandimatha says that 
this view is correct because the Virasaiva as a system of thought cannot be 
traced in any of the earlier works on Saivism. It may be mentioned here that 
Makutagama, Suprabhedagama, etc., do not make any reference to Basava or 
even the Viragaiva philosophy. 
Only the Basavarajiya also known as ViraSaiva-saroddhara refers to Basava. 
It speaks of Basava as being the incarnation of the bull of Siva and the patron 
of Saivas. But again, the author of this work also does not say anything about 
the philosophical doctrine of Basava, but only describes the idea of Satsthala in 
an elaborate manner. There is a commentary on it composed by Somanatha. 
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Kriyasara was composed by Nilakantha who flourished in 1400 A.D. From its 
introductory portion it is learnt that Nilakantha was the son of Mallayadeva and 
Cennamamba. This work consists of 32 chapters called Upadegas. The first 
five chapters summarise the Brahmamimanisa, a commentary on the 
Brahmasiutras by Srikantha. According to Nilakantha Srikantha was a Virasaiva 
and his commentary is in accordance with the philosophical doctrines of 
Virasgaivism. 

Nirvanamantri (eighteenth century A.D) , has composed a commentary on 
Kriyasara. In its introduction he says that Siva (Nilakantha) appeared to him in 
a dream and ordered him to write a Varttika on the Brahma-mimamsa. It is 
interesting to note that Appaya — Diksita (seventeenth century A.D), who has 
composed a commentary called Sivarka-mani-dipika on the same Bhasya, gives 
the same reason for composing his commentary. R.Narasimhacarya tentatively 
fixes Nilakantha in 1400 A.D. Gubbiya Mallanarya who flourished in 1530 A.D. 
quotes Nilakantha in his Virasaivamrtamahapurana.” 

Basavapurana narrates the life of Basavesvara in a mythical Puranic manner. 
This was composed by Bhimakavi (1369 A.D.), after the time of Sripati Pandita. 
In this purdna the author says that he was the son of Sivadeva-kavi. He is 
praised by many Virasaiva poets who succeeded him, and naturally was a source 
of inspiration of them. Bhimakavi says that his Basavapurana is the Kannada 
version of Palkurike Soma's Telugu work of the same name. An abstract of the 
portion relating to the life of Basava is published by the Rev. G. Wurth. 

According to this Purana once Narada told Siva that while other religions 
were flourishing, the Saiva faith was with a few exceptions dying out among 
the Brahmins and other castes. After listening to Narada's words Lord Siva 
asked Nandi to get himself incarnated for taking the ViraSaiva faith in consonance 
with the Varnasrama rites: Varnacaranurodhena Satvacaram pravartaya.'™ 
According to this Purana BasavesSvara was taken before the assembly of pandits 
for the performance of the rite of initiation of the sacred thread at the age of 
eight, according to the custom of compulsory initiation among the Brahmins. 
Basavegvara, however, at that early age protested against the rite of initiation, 
on the grounds that the holy thread could purify neither the soul nor body, and 
that there were many instances in the Puranic accounts where saints of the highest 
reputation had not taken the sacred thread. According to Basavapurana, the 
practice of Lingadhdrana seems to have been in vogue even before BasaveSvara. 
It is a Viragaiva hagiology and deals with the life of Basava and supplies 
information on Basava's contemporaries and his predecessors. 

After the establishment of Vijayanagara two centres of Viragaiva activity 
were set up in South Karnataka. One centre was established at Vidyanagara 
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itself under the patronage of some Generals like Jakkanarya and Lakkanna 
Dandega and another centre near Kunigal, on the banks of the Nagini river, 
under the spiritual guidance of Tontada Siddhalingayati. Both these centres 
trained men and sent them to different parts of Karnataka in order to spread the 
religion. Because of this many minor Mathas were established all over Karnataka. 
Collection, codification and preservation of older communal literature went on 
rapidly and a vast body of literature was produced particularly during between 
1336 and 1565 A.D. The vast body of the Purdnic literature of the Virasaivas 
may be classified into five main groups: (1) stories taken from the Saiva puranas, 
(2) stories describing the spiritual achievements of the 63 Saiva saints, called 
Puratanas, (3) stories of the Nutana puratanas or neo-ancients, as Basava and 
his contemporaries were called, (4) stories of Natanas, or modern saints and, 
(5) compendiums consisting of all sundry tales of Viragaivism. Virasaiva writers 
isolated the episodes and stories from the Siva-puranas and treated them 
independently, emphasizing, wherever necessary, the Saivite content already 
found in them. 

Of such stories the most popular one is the story of Hariscandra. Raghavanka 
has narrated this in his Hariscandrakavya vigorously and his work became model 
to all later writers. Similarly the story of Sananda Ganesa found in the 
Skandapurana has been treated independently by Oduva Giriya. It extois the 
greatness of the Pancaksari mantra and Sananda, the hero, is depicted as 
passing through hell rescuing the wretched sufferers there by the help of the 
incantation. Virabhadraraja (c.1530) in his Virabhadravijaya presents the story 
of the disasters consequent on the sacrifice of Daksa. Gurulinga Vibhu (c.1550) 
in his Bhiksatana Carite narrates the story related to the 25 lilas (sports) of Siva. 
Here Siva is represented to have been filled with remorse for cutting off one of 
the superfluous heads of Brahma and as wandering, with the skull in his hands, 
over the earth till he met Krsna in Dvaraka. Though the work is small it has 
bitter poetry. Among the many principalities in Karnataka in the sixteenth century 
owing allegiance to the Vijayanagara Emperors, the State of Keladi, afterwards 
called Ikkeri, is the most important. The Nayakas were Virasaivas, and 
encouraged the study of Viragaiva religion and literature. But they were extremely 
tolerant of all faiths, and extended patronage to all cults and sects.'° 

The Advaita Matha at Srigeri received their special personal care and 
attention. The Dvaita matha at Udipi received royal patronage. There flourished 
a number of Viragaiva teachers and writers many of whom were patronised by 
the rulers of Keladi or Ikkeri. There were many members of the royal family 
who were poets and authors; of these, Basavaraja, the author of the encyclopaedic 
Sanskrit work Keladi nrpa-vijaya was famous. According to tradition Nijaguna 
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Sivagogi (1500 A.D) was a chief ruling a territory around the Sarhbhuliigada- 
betta. In the latter part of his life he renounced the world and devoted himself 
to study and piety. His works are very popular among Lingayats and the Kannada 
people generally. He is credited with the authorship of the following works: 

l. Vivekacintamani, 

2. Paramarthagite, 

3. Kaivalya paddhati, 

4. Paramanubhava bodhe and 

5. Paramartha prakaSike. 

Vivekacintamani is an encyclopaedic work eeulaining very valuable 
information about the Saivagamas and their doctrines. Paramarthabodhe is a 
dialogue between Yajfavalkya, the celebrated teacher of Upanisadic fame and 
his wife Maitreyi. It is a Kannada abstract of the Brhadaranyakopanisat. Suranga 
(c.1ISO0) a poet imitating the campu style of Harihara, has narrated the stories 
of all the 63 saints in his Trisastipuratanara Vilasam, like the Periyapurana of 
Sekkilar. 

He has not mentioned Sekkilar, and does not acknowledge any indebtedness 
to the Periyapurana. Instead he says that he has taken these stories as they were 
communicated to Kanada by Upamanyu in the Lifgapurdna. The work begins 
with an account of the life of Sundaramurti, the last of the Saiva-Saints. From 
the introduction of the work itis learnt that Suranga was the son of Sangamavibhu 
and Mahadevi. His tutelary deity was Somanatha of Puligere. He had the title 
Karnataka-kavi cakravarit, the emperor of Kannada poets. His poetry is good 
and Sadaksaradeva who flourished in 1655 A.D., imitated him. Sadaksaradeva 
was born at Danagiru in Malavalli taluk’? He is described as the spiritual 
teacher of the paternal family of the wife of Mudduraja, the ruler of the Hadinada 
country. At the invitation of the ruler he lived at Yalanduru, where his Samadhi 
still remains. He lived in 1655 A.D. Sadaksaradeva is one of the greatest Kannada 
poets. He had a good command over Sanskrit and Kannada, as is revealed by 
his title Ubhaya kavita visdrada, well versed in the poetry of both languages. 
Though most of his works are poems, they contain the doctrines of Viragaivism. 

His RajaSekharavilasa is based on the Bhavacintaratna of Mallana. 
Vrsabhendravyaya is based on the Basavapurana of Bhimakavi. His third work 
namely SabaraSankaravilasa narrates the fight between Arjuna and Siva as found 
in the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi. His other works namely Sivadhikya, 
Bhaktadhikya and Kavi karna rasayana are composed in Sanskrit language. He 
is also said to have composed many devotional hymns (Stotras) in Sanskrit. 

"rabhulingalile was composed by Camarasa. Santalinga Desika (1672 A.D.), 
trates a story which gives the reason for the composition of this work by 
marasa. Santalinga Desika narrates an incident according to which in the 
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reign of Praudharaya, Vaigsnava teachers,, Mukunda Peddi and Vrndacarya, 
preached Vaisnavism and emphasised the glorification of the Bharata and the 
Ramayana. Jakkanarya, at the desire of his preceptor compiled the Ekottara- 
gata sthala and other works, which he and other Viragaiva leaders took in 
procession. The Vaisnava teachers became angry at this act of the Viragaivas 
and complained to the king. Then ensued a disputation between Jakkanna and 
the Vaisnava teachers, in which the latter challenged the former to compose a 
book superior to the Bharata and the Ramayana in a month's time. 

Jakkanna welcomed the challenge. On that night Camayya saw a dream in 
which the god Virabhadra asked his to compose a poem in 25 chapters gatis 
comprising Ill verses (padas). Accordingly, Camayya wrote in just eleven days 
the Prabhulingalile, which he read before the king and got the appreciation. The 
existing Kannada version of the work contains exactly the same number of 
verses and chapters. The work deais with the life of prabhudeva, alias 
Allamaprabhu and is based on the Sanyasampadane, the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Prabhudeva himself. Prabhulingalile is one of the best works in 
Viragaiva literature. This work has been translated into Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu, 
and Marathi. 

Nitttira Nafijanacarya lived in 1725 A.D. He was a native of Nittura. He 
wrote two works namely Vedantasara ViraSaivacintamani and Sabdamani 
darpanatike. He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Kannada. He has quoted a 
number of Saivagamas in his work. From his many quotations, it can be said, 
that he had a great command over vedic we well as Agamic literature.’ 

It is apt to conclude this section with a small note on the Lingayatas who have 
contributed greately to enrich Sanskrit literature of Karnataka. Lingayatas 
constitute thirty-five percent of the total Hindu population in the Belagaum, 
Bijapur, and Dharwar districts; and ten percent in the Mysore district. They call 
themselves Sivachars and Virasaivas. The latter name (stalwart Saivas) 
distinguishes them from the three other classes of Saivas viz., the Samanya, 
Miéra, and Suddha Saivas. The first two of these classes worship Visnu as well 
as Siva; the Suddha-Saivas, and Vira Saivas worship Siva exclusively. That 
which distinguishes the Virasaivas from the Suddha-Saivas, and is their most 
distingctive perculiar ity, is the wearing always, somewher on the person of a 
lifga, i.e. a small black cylindrical stone, symbolic of the deity. This is worn by 
both men and women, and is generally kept in a silver or wooden casket (karadige) 
suspended from the neck. The Jaigamas, or Lingayat "religious", wear it on 
their head. Lingayats are strictly vegetarian in diet. Other perculiarities are that 
they do not cremate their dead, but bury them, and that they permit the remarriagae 
of. widows; and that every Lingayat is connected with some monastery.” 
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CHAPTER X 


PHILOSOPHY 


Advaita vedanta 


Vedic religion with its denominations of Saivism, Vaisnavism, etc., had come to 
Karnataka, enjoyed patronage and hada considerable following. Acaryas like Sankara 
re-interpreted the ancient religious and philosophical texts and because of this there 
was a great revival of the Vedic religion about the eighth century A.D. South India 
played a predominant role in this revival of Vedic religion by giving birth to three 
Acaryas, Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva who systematised the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, each from his own stand-point. They shaped the subsequent course of 
Hindu religious life and philosophic thought all over India and vitalised it by the cult 
of Bhakti. 

Sri Saradapitha at Srigeri was established in the early part of the ninth century 
A.D., by Sri Adigankaracarya, the great exponent of Advaita vedanta. This pitha 
has continued to exist down to our own times as a great religious centre. Srhgeri 
Matha (monastery) has contributed a lot for the uplift of Dharma (righteousness) 
and the advancement of Advaita vedanta (non-dualism) Philosophy. This pitha 
has been adorned by an unbroken succession of Gurus well-known for their spiritual 
eminence, learning and piety. 

The holy town of Srngeri or Rsyasrhgagiri is situated on the left bank of the river 
Tunga.' Sringeri is in the present Chikkamaglir district f ormerly Kadur district of 
the present Karnataka State. About nine miles from Sringeri there is a hill called 


’ 


Srhga-giri or the Rsya-srhgagiri of the Ramayana fame and from which the name 


Sringeri is derived. It was the birth place of the great sage Rsyasrnga. The story of 
Rsyasmmga occurs in the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata and in the Balakanda of 
Valmiki Ramayana.’ There isa Siva temple of Mallikarjuna on this hill. According 
to traditional accounts sage Vibhandaka was absorbed in the Srhgegvaralinga at Kigga, 
and by worshipping this Sivalinga people never suffer want of rains and never 
experience drought. 
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According to the accounts given in the Sankaradigvijayas’, proceeding on his 
triumphant tour through various centres of pilgrimage Adigahkara reached Gokarna 
and then the Ksetra of Mukambika. At this place, finding a devout couple sorrowing 
over the lifeless body of their beloved son, he breathed life into him and the son 
emerged as if from sleep. After dargana of Sri Mukambika, Sankara reached Sri 
Bali. 

Sankara resumed his digvijaya and reached Srigagiri i in Karnata desa. At this 
place, he installed Sarasavani, Mandana Misra's patni ina shrine, to be an eternal 
divine presence there. This shrine is the Saradapitha. There is an intersting local 
tradition about this. This is to the effect that after Sankara had defeated Mandana 
in debate, he requested Sarasavam to follow him, and that Sarasavani agreed on 
condition that if ever Sankara looked back on the way, she would stop away at the 
very spot. As the sound of the footsteps of Sarasavani was not audible owing to the 
way being sandy, Sankara turned to find out what iad happened. Thence forward, 
she became established there. Sahkara installed the bhoga linga there. 

Sri Adi Sankara is popularly known as the Sanmatasthapaka who accepted the 
worship of six divine forms namely Siva, Devi, Visnu, Sirya, Ganapati and 
Kumara. Thus he brought together the Saktas or the worshippers of Devi, the Sauras 
or the devotees of Surya, the Bhagavatas or the followers of Visnu, the Ganapatyas 
or the followers of Ganapati etc., under the banner of one faith. Adi Sahkaracarya 
who accomplished this Herculean task also established four Advaita Mathas - Srigeri 
in the South, Dvaraka in the West, Badri in the North and Jagannatha in the East.4 
He installed his renowned disciples Suresvara, Padmapada, Totaka and Hastamalaka 
respectively, as the pontiffs of these Mathas. Adi Sahkaracarya largely succeeded 
in achieving national integration by establishing these Mathas in four different 
corners of India. Sankaracarya established his chief monastery at Sthgeri on the 
bank of Tunga river. The reason why he selected Srigeri i is explained in this way. 
Sankara saw a cobra spreading out its hood like an umbrella over a pregnant frog in 
mid-sun, forgetting their natural enmity. This induced the great Sankara to select it 
as the site. Sankara established at Srhgeri Sarada's image with a Sri Cakra in front 
of her, bound her down with mantra prayed her to remain there constantly and 
started the Bharati Sampradaya there for the propagation of the Advaitavedanta 
which preaches the doctrine of Brahma-satyam Jaganmithya jivo brahmaiva naparah 
(Brahman alone is the Absolute Truth; the multiplicity of the world from the relative 
point of view of this Highest Truth is unreal, the Individual soul is Brahman and 
none else). A beautiful prayer composed by Adi Sankaracarya which glorifies 
goddess Sarada is given below: 
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katakse dayardram kare jhanamudram 
kalabhivinidram kalapaih samudram 
purastrim vinidram purastungabhadram _ 
bhaje Saradambamajasram madambam [4 

(I constantly worship my mother, the Saradamba, Goddess of learning-who is 
soft with compassion in her glances, who carries the jfanamudra in her band, who is 
full-blown or expanded in all the digits of knowledge, who is blessed in her 
longflowing hair, who is the waking and watchful presiding deity and in front of 
whom flows the river Tungabhadra). 

Generally Sankara is assigned to A.D. 789-A.D. 820. 6 Sankara's life span was 
short but his achievements were very great. Having conquered all the religious 
opponents of his day, he once again established the supremacy of the Vedic Dharma. 
He was truly a Jagadguru (The teacher of the World) and the one who wished the 
well-being of the entire mankind. Since then, the successors of Adi Sankara call 
thus, themselves and the Matha, ‘The Jagadguru Sri Sahkaracdrya Matha of Sri 
Saradapitha. It is to be noted that Sti Adi Saikara was neither patronised by kings 
nor by opulent people. It was purely due to spiritual and intellectual power that he 
became so great. 

As stated earlier Suregvara one of the direct disciples of Adi Sankara was installed 
on the Srhgeri pitha. Tradition identifies him with Mandana and Visvarapa. Suresvara 
wrote Naiskarmyasiddhi and Vartika on the Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad Bhasya. 
Suregvaracarya's successors on the Saradapitha till the thirteenth century lived with 
their disciples in the hermitages in Srigeri, Simhapura, Vasisthasrama and Kigga 
which are in the neighbourhood of Srigeri.’ 

Srhgeri attained prominence again when great sages like Vidyatirtha, Bharati 
ascended the Saradapitha. When Vidyaranya became the Guru (pontiff) of the 
Matha it attained the status of a Samsthana (Dharma-Samsthana) owing to acquisition 
of lands. Not only the rulers of Vijayanagara but also other rulers of different 
dynasties granted lands to Srigeri Matha and helped its development and 
consolidation. The names of some of the pontiffs being the same, confusion is 
inevitable in arranging the chronology. The historian's task has become difficult 
owing to the loss of some invaluable sources like inscriptions, literary works, 
manuscripts, etc. It must also be admitted that whatever information we get from 
the available sources is religious and philosophical in character rather than historical. 

A number of books in different languages of the country written by eminent 
men are available today about the life of Sri Sankara. Most of these works are of 
comparatively recent years. A few of them appear to be master-pieces of poetic 
composition held in great esteem by the disciples. But very few of them could be 
accepted as authentic records of historical events they purport to narrate. Most of 
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the Mutts, reputed to have been established by the Great Acarya himself, maintain. 
what they call chronicles and hierarchies of succeeding pontifical heads. But few 
of them agree with each other even on such important questions as the date and 
demise of this great spiritual leader. 

From a perusal of these chronicles and also of the several Sankara vijayams 
purporting to deal elaborately with the life and achievements of the Acarya, it will 
be seen that different places claim the distinction of being the resort where the 
Acarya spent his last days and attained siddhi. A Sankaravijaya by one Madhava 
says that Sankara reached Kedara a distance of about 80 miles from Badarinath and 
from there attained Kailasa. This source is the authority on which some of our great 
scholars like S.Radhakrishnan rely for their view that Kedara is the place where the 
Great Acarya attained siddhi.* This is also the commonly accepted traditional view 
held by a great many of the disciples. Sankaravijaya mentioned above is attributed 
to the celebrated Madhava Vidyaranya on account of complete colophon at the end 
of every chapter. It has perhaps no connection with the great Vidyaranya. Scholars 
like M.Hiriyanna have after careful study arrived at the conclusion that the above 
work could not be that of Madhava.? 

Guruvamsakavya was composed by Kasi Laksmana Sastri. It is a rare and a 
valuable manuscript preserved in the library of the Sringeri Matha.” It is a Kavya 
composed in 19 cantos. The author of this Kavya was a disciple of Sri Saccidananda 
Bharati II (A.D. 1705 - A.D. 1741). This Kavya is of great help in fixing the lineage 
of the Jagadguru and some of the contemporary events. 

In the colophon of each chapter of the work it is stated that it was written at the 
direction of Sri Sacciddénanda Bharati, the head of the Srhgeri Matha (A.D.1774- 
1814). The author of the work has himself written a commentary on the book. The 
first three chapters of the work deal with the life and work of Adi Sankara 
Bhagavatpada. The author of the work says that he follows the path laid down by 
kavindraih: aryandm kulamupadarsitam kavindraih | |. The author's commentary 
on this is as follows: aryanamiti kavindraih anandagiriyatindradibhih upadarsitam 
prakatikytam. Thus he explains the word Kavindraih as meaning "by Anandagiri 
yatindra and others". 

It is clear from the above that the then Head of the Srhgeri Mutt, Sri Saccidananda 
Bharati, when directing the composition of the work considered Anandagiri to be an 
important authority on the life and institutions (parampara) of Sri Sankaracarya. 
The Guruvamsa kavya, while referring to the last days of Sri Saikaracarya says 
that Sri Sankaracarya towards the close of his life went from Siddhesvari in Nepal 
to Dattatreya Asram, abandoned his Danda and Kamandal which became a tree and 
tank (Tirtha) respectively and stayed at Dattatreya Aérama at Mahuripuri. 
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Madhaviya Sankaravijaya says that Sahkara ended his earthly career at Kedarnath. 
The Cidvilasiya Sankaravij jaya mentions Dattatreya Guha in Badarinarayana, many 
miles distant from Kedarnath as the last resort of Sri Sankaracarya. Anandagiri's 
Sankaravijaya mentions Kafici as the place of Sri Sankaradcarya's final 
disappearance.” 

Gadyavallart is another manuscript (from Bihar) which gives the lineage of the 
pontiffs of Srngeri Matha from Adi Sahkaracarya to Vidyaranya” Sivatattvaratnakara 
of Basavabhupala also throws some light on the relationship that existed between 
Srhgeri Matha and Keladi Samsthana.” 

Besides these works, there are innumerable works in Sanskrit, composed by the 
Jagadgurus of the Matha andalso by a number of Advaita philosophers. Such 
compositions sometimes throw a flood of light on the contemporary events. Sringeri 
Matha basa collection of five hundred palm-leaf manuscripts, most of them are in 
Sanskrit. Some of the manuscripts are yet to be published. Unpublished manuscripts 
include biographies like Purusottamabharaticarita, Ramacandramahodaya, a 
- philosophical work named Vaidikanirnaya, a grammatial work named 
Prakriyakaumudi, a poem named Ramaniyaraghava and the commentaries on 
Suregvara's Varttika." 

Vijayanagara city was founded in 1336 A.D. According to tradition Hukka and 
Bukka, two officers of Prataparudra who was ruling at Tailanga, approached sage 
Vidyaranya and requested him to help them in establishing the city of Vijayanagara. 
The sage readily agreed to extend his divine help and the city came into existence on 
Magha Sukla 7th Saka 1258, Thursday in the auspicious Abhijinmuhurta and Bukka 
was appointed king. Vidyaranya took charge of the Srhgeri Matha. Sri Vidyatirtha 
was the preceptor of Vidyaranya. In the fourteenth century A.D., Srhgeri became 
famous because of the association of Svami Vidya Sankara or Vidyatirtha who was 
a profound yogi and scholar. Svami Vidyatirtha was profi icient in all the traditional 
lores. Inscriptions pay rich tributes to this sage. The Srhgapura grant dated Saka 
1268 (1346 A.D. ) refers to a gift of land by Harihara I and his brothers to Sri 
Bharatitirtha of the Srgeri Matha. This inscription on stone begins with an invocation, 
Vidyatirthaya gurave parasmai tejase namah (obeisance to Vidyatirtha who is the 
divine lustre). 7 According to another inscription dated 1356 A.D., Bukka I visited 
Sringeri in that year and paid his homage to the shrine of Vidyatirtha", This inscription 
praises Vidyatirtha as "Lord of the Ascetics, surpassing the sun by his ability to 
remove both the internal and external darkness of men both day and night". 
Sayanacarya in the beginning of his commentary on the Vedas praises Vidyatirtha 
as "Maheévara whose breath was the Veda". 

Vidyatirtha is said to have installed eight disciples as the head of eight Mathas 
established by him. They are Advaita Sukhananda, Sivayogi, Pratyagjoti, Mahadeva 
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Siva, Sévadhi, Sandrananda, Advaitinanda, Advaita Brahmananda (Bharatitirtha} 
and ather important disciples of Vidyatirtha are Sahkarananda, Vidyaranya, and 
Saccidananda.”° Bharatitirtha who was also known as Bharati Krsnatirtha was the 
virtual head of the Srhgeri Matha when Vidyatirtha was the chief pontiff. Besides 
Bharatitirtha, Vidyaranya and Sayanacarya also were the noteworthy disciples of 
Vidyatirtha. The pious sage Vidyatirtha gave up his body according to tradition, im 
a special way. Vidyatirtha seems to have attained Videhamukti in 1333c.A.D. or 
before 1346 A.D. ”! In sacred memory of his preceptor Vidyatirtha, Vidyaranya had 
built through the Vijayanagara ruler the extant and famous Vidyagahkara temple 
of Siva at Srageri. 

This splendid temple was consecrated inc. 1356 A.D., under the supervision of 
Bharatitirtha.2 Mention may be made here of a special sculpture preserved in 
Simhagiri. It has four faces and one of the faces contains the fi igure of Sri Vidyatirtha 
flanked by his two chief disciples, Sri Bharatitirtha and Sn Vidyaranya. Other 
faces of this sculpture contain the figures of Brahma, Visnu and Maheégvara. The 
figure of Laksmi Narasimha is carved on the top of these figures and above that a 
Sivalinga i is carved. This mystic temple is a symbol of integration of all forms of 
worship, Saiva, Sakta, Vaisnava, Saura and Ganapatya; integration of Updsana 
(yoga) and Jfiana, integration of Isvara with Form, with the Formless, and gives 
concrete shape to the message of Adi Sankaracarya. 

Bharatitirtha succeeded Vidyatirtha and he was a pontiff from c.A.D. {333 to 
1380 A.D.. * The period of Vidyatirtha and Bharatitirtha was a glorious one in the 
history of Srhgeri and it was responsible for the rise of the Sarada pitha toa height 
of eminence and influence hardly excelled by any other spiritual institution in the 
country. Bharatitirtha was succeeded by Vidyaranya who is described as "Vidyanagara' 
in the records of the Matha.** This epithet used to describe Vidyaranya speaks of the 
role played by Vidyaranya in the establishment of Vijayanagara. This also supports 
the fact that Harihara and his brothers founded the Vijayanagara Empire in 1336 
A.D., with the divine help of Sti Vidyaranya. It is worth noting that the Vijayanagara 
nulens gave the Srngeri Jagadgurus, the title, Karnataka Simihdsana 
Pratisthapanacarya.*> Guruvamsakavya mentions the titles bestowed on the Srigeri 
Jagadgurus by the Emperors of Vijayanagara.** According to it king Harihara II 
was initiated into Adhyatmika Vidya (spiritual knowledge) by Si Vidyaranya.?’ 
In secular as well as spiritual matters of the state, Harshara UI, the son of Bukka I, 
sought the guidance of Sri Vidyaranya. Venkatappa Nayaka I of Ikkeri invited Sri 
Abhinava Narasimha Bharati (1599-1622 A.D. ), the pontiff of the Srhgeri Matha, 
to his court in Ikkeri and honoured him with presents. In turn Svami bestowed on 
Venkatappa Nayaka the title - Visuddha Vaidikadvaita Siddhanta Pratisthapaka. 
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A number of titles bestowed on the Gurus (pontiffs) of Srigeri Matha by the 
tulers of Vijayanagara speak of the scholarship of the Gurus. The full titles run as 
follows: Srimat Paramahamsa - Parivrajakacaryavarya; Padavakya - Pramana- 
P4ravara-Parina (who has seen to the farthest point of grammar, philosophy and 
logic); Yamaniyamasana pranayama pratyahara dhyana dharana samadhyastanga 
yoganusthana nistha (engaged in the performance of eight-fold yoga consisting 
of restraint, control of passions, sitting in different postures, control of breath, 
withdrawing the mind from external objects, meditation, control of mind and 
absorption of the mind in God); Tapagcakravarti (an emperor of austerities); 
Saddarsanasthapanacarya (establisher of the six darSanas); Vyakhyana 
simbhasanadhisvara (lord of vyakhyana simhasana, seat of teaching scriptures); 
Sakala Nigamagama Sarahrdaya Sankhyatraya Pratipadaka (teacher of the inner 
truth and essence of all the vedas and agamasand the three sankhyas); Vaidikamarga 
Pravartaka (establisher of the vedic doctrine); Sarvatantra Svatantra (master of all 
the tantras); Ad: Rajadhani Vidyanagara Maharajadhani Karnataka Simhasana 
Pratisthapanacarya (establisher of the throne of Karnataka in the ancient capital 
Vidyanagara).?” 

In the Shimoga district there is another Srigeri Mutt on the banks of the river 
Tungabhadra which claims to be the unbroken line of the Srigeri Acaryas. 
Somewhere in 1570 A.D., or so the then Srigeri Svami Narasimha Bharati Jeft his 
seat at Sringeri and set out on a pilgrimage to the north remaining away for a long 
tume. In the meanwhile the people at the Headquarters thought that the Svami on 
tour was no more and set upon the seat one from among them by a unique method of 
consecration called Pustakasanyasa under the name of Ramacandra Bharati. This 
Ramacandra Bhar ati 1s the first of the present line at Srigeri. The legitimate Srigeri 
Svami, Sn Narasimha Bharati then on tour returned home and noted that the seat 
which rightly belonged to him was occupied by some other Svami. The matter was 
referred to the then ruling prince, who after enquiry decided that the Jagadguru who 
had just returned from the tour should reside at Kiidali and the new Sanyasin should 
reside at Srageri confining himself strictly to the worship of the deity and to the 
arrangements of the affairs of the Mutt there. The Svami at Kudali was on the other 
hand, to travel about exercising all the authority and powers of the Jagadguru. The 
position therefore of the new Sanyasin at Srhgeri clearly became one of subordination 
to the Jagadguru at Kiidali.* Kidah Mutt is situated on the banks of the Tungabhadra 
whereas Srageri Mutt is situated on the banks of Tunga. 

Naiskarmya Siddhi composed by Suresvara, is a work on Advaitavedanta.” It 
has been written in prose and verses. Visvaripa who wrote a commentary called 
Baéla-krida on the Yajnavalkyasmrti is identified with Suregvara.° 
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In Naiskarmya Siddhi Suresvara tries to prove that knowledge alone achieves 
release. SureSvara was a champion of Purva mimamsa system of philosophy before 
he was defeated in a debate by Adi Sankaracarya and converted to the Advaita view 
and way of life.’ Manasollasa is a paraphrase of the Daksinamurtistotra of Adi 
Sankaracarya. He is also credited with the authorship of Sambandhavarttika. 

The tradition identified Mandana, the author of Brahmasiddhi with Suresvara, 
the author of Varttika. Col. G.A.Jacob seems willing to believe this tradition. This 
tradition is based on the statement of Vidyaranya found in his Sahkaradigvijaya, in 
which he identifies Mandana with Visvarupa.** He also states in another place that 
Mandana became a follower of Sankara and received from him the name Suregvara. 
But the Sankaradigvijaya is a mythical biography and it is difficult to accept its 
statements unless they are also corroborated by other reliable evidences. M-Hiriyanna 
points out that Vidyaranya in his Varttikasara refers to the author of the Brahmasiddht 
asa different authority from the author of the Varttika, namely Suresvara. It is to be 
observed that if Vidyaranya, the author of the Varttika sara, knew that Mandana, the 
author of Brahmasiddhi, was not the same person as Suresvara, he could not have 
identified them in his Sankaradigvijaya. This makes one to suspect that the Vidyaranya 
who was the author of the Vivaranaprameya samgraha and the Varttikasara was not 
the same Vidydranya as the author of Safkara digvijaya. In his Vivarana 
prameyasamgraha a passage from the Varttika of Suresvara is attributed to Visvarupa 
Acarya by Vidyaranya.”? Therefore it may be concluded that Mandana, the author 
of the Brahmasiddhi was not the same person as Suresvara. But in al) probability 
Visvaripa was the same as Suresvara. As mentioned earlier Suresvara wrote the 
Naiskarmyasiddhi and Brhadaranyakopanisad bhasya varttika. Candrika composed 
by Jmanottama is the earlist commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi. Citsukha's 
Bhavatattvaprakasika is based on Jianottama’s Candrika. St is difficult to fix the 
date of Jaanottama.*™* 

Naiskarmyasiddhi consists of four chapters. The first chapter deals with 
discussions regarding the relation of Vedic duties to the attainment of vedantic 
knowledge. The Mimanisakas hold that one should attain emancipation through the 
performance of the Vedic duties alone. As against this Mimdanisa view Suresvara 
maintains that emancipation has nothing to do with the performance of actions. 
Performance of Vedic duties may have an indirect and remote bearing, in the way of 
purifying one's mind, but it has certainly no direct bearing on the attainment of 
salvation.2s The Varttika refers to various schools among the adherents of the joint 
operation of knowledge and of duties (jf#ana-karma-samuccaya). According to one 
view Jana is more important, but according to another view Karma is more 
important. A third view holds that both are equally important. Thus there are three 
different schools of Jfana-karma-samuccaya. Suregvara refutes all these views by 
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saying that true knowledge and emancipation are one and the same thing, and that 
it does not in the least require the performance of any kind of Vedic duties. Suresvara 
also refutes the doctrine of the joint necessity of karma and Jiiana advocated by 
Bhartrprapafica who thought that reality was a unity in differences. Suregvara refutes 
this view by saying that the conception of reality as being both unity and difference 
is self-contradictory.* 

The second chapter is dedicated to the exposition of the nature of self-rea lization, 
as won through the proper interpretation of the unity texts of the Upanisads by a 
proper teacher. According to Suresvara all illusory appearances are due to the 
imposition of Ajnana on the pure self, which, however, cannot thereby disturb the 
unperturbed unity of this pure self. The whole of the world-appearance vanishes 
like the illusory silver in the conch-shell as soon as truth is realized. 

The third chapter is devoted to the discussion related to the nature of Ajnana, its 
relation with the self, and the manner of its dissolution. 

For Sureévara, unlike Mandana and Vacaspati, Avidya is based, not on the 
individual jiva, but on Brahman itself. Brahman is the locus as well as the object of 
Avidya. It is the pure self or the Brahman itself which through Avidya appears as 
this world. Avidya is beginningless error. It is the root-cause of sanisara and is 
sublated by knowledge.?’ It is indescribable as it is neither real nor unreal. It is 
based on Brahman and yet at the same time it is a baseless illusion opposed to all 
reason and cannot stand a logical scrutiny even as darkness cannot stand the Sun: 
seyam bhrantir niralamba sarvanyayavirodhini, sahate na vicaram sa tamo yadvad 
divakaram* 

According to Suregvara Reality is one and so diversity cannot be ultimate. The 
unqualified non-dual Absolute which transcends human thought is described in 
innumerable inadequate ways by different people just as in the famous parable of 
the ‘Blind men and the Elephant,’ the same elephant was described in various 
inadequate ways by the blind men.” Everything else may change, everything else 
may be destroyed, everything else may be momentary except the self because the 
very conception of change, destruction and momentariness presuppose it.” This 
self is the judge presupposing whose existence and to whom addressing their case, 
philosophers propelled by heated arguments, feverishly fight and delude each other.* 
in the fourth chapter of the Naiskarmyasiddhi the central ideas of the other three 
chapters are recapitulated. 

Sarvajiatmamuni was a disciple of Suregvaracarya, to whom at the beginning 
of his work Samksepasariraka he offers salutation by the name Devegvara, the 
word being a synonym of the word Sura in Suregvara." Rama Tirtha, the 
commentator on the Samksepasariraka identifies Devesvara with Suresvara. This 
identification does not go against anything else that is known about Sarvajiatmamuni 
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either from the text of his work or from other references to him in general. 
S.N.Dasgupta observes: Taking the approximate date of Sahikara's death to be about 
820 A.D. and taking into consideration that Suresvara, the teacher of Sarvajnatman, 
occupied his pontifical position for a long time, the supposition that Sarvajhatman 
lived in 900 A.D. may not be very far wrong. Sarvajiidtman's Samksepa Sariraka 
deals with the fundamental problems of the Vedanta philosophy, as expounded by 
Sahkaracarya. The work consists of four chapters. It has been written in verses of 
different metres. The first chapter contains 563 verses. In this chapter Sarvajnatman 
maintains that pure Brahman is the ultimate cause of everything through the 
instrumentality of Ajfana.** The Ajfiana is defined as being positive in its nature 
and, though it rests on the pure Brahman yet, like butter in contact with fire, it also 
under certain circumstances melts away. He strongly feels that Brahman in association 
and jointly with Ajnana cannot be regarded as the material cause of the world. The 
Ajnana is only a secondary means, without which the transformation of appearances 
is indeed not possible, but which has no share in the ultimate cause that underlies 
them. 

The second chapter contains 248 verses and is devoted mainly to the further 
elucidation of these concepts. The author points out the main difference between 
Buddhism and Vedanta which lies in the fact, in spite of the doctrine of maya 
(illusion), the Vedanta admits the ultimate reality to be Brahman, which is not 
admitted by the Buddhists. 

Sarvajfiatmamuni also holds that Brahman is the locus and the object of Avidya. 
Avidya, resting on Brahman and obscuring its real nature, gives rise to threefold 
appearances; God (Iévara), Soul (Jiva) and Nature (Jagat). All the three are ultimately 
unreal because Avidya has no independent status. When Brahman is associated 
with Avidya, there are two false entities: (1) Avidya, and (2) Brahman associated 
with Avidya. Reality is the pure Brahman, the true ground (adhisthana) which 
underlies all appearances. Brahman associated with Avidya is only a false Adhara. 
Sarvajfiatmamuni holds the illusion is not psychological but transcendental. Avidya 
resides neither in the individual Jiva (which is itself a product of Avidya) nor in the 
pure Brahman (which in fact Avidya cannot touch), but in Brahman as it reveals 
itself as the individual Jivas.” 

According to him the true light of Brahman is always there, and emancipation 
means nothing more than the destruction of the Ajfana. The third chapter of the 
work contains 365 verses and describes the ways (sadhana) by which one should try 
to destroy this Ajfana and prepare oneself for this result and for the final Brahma 
knowledge. The last chapter contains 63 verses and it describes the nature of 
emancipation and the attainment of Brahmahood. The importance of this work can 
be guessed from the Fact that this was commented upon by a number of distinguished 
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writers. Nrsimhasrama composed a commentary called Tattva bodhini, Purusottama 
wrote Subodhini, Righavananda composed a commentary called Vidyamrta-varsini. 
Ramatirtha, pupil of Krsnatirtha wrote his commentary Anvayartha Prakasika which 
is based on Siddhantadipa of Visvadeva which is a commentary on Sarvajnatman's 
work. 

Citsukhacarya was an advocate of Advaita vedanta. He has been credited with 
the authorship of Advaitapradipika and Tattvapradipika or Citsukhi.* In addition to 
these he also wrote a commentary on the Brahmasutrabhasya of Samkara, called 
Bhasyabhavaprakasika. His Vivaranata tparyadipika is a commentary on the 
Pramanamala of Anandabodha and Abhiprayaprakasika is a commentary on 
Mandana's Brahmasiddhi. He wrote a commentary on Anandabodha 
Bhattarakacarya's Nyayamakaranda and also on Sri Harsa’s Khandanakhandakhadya. 
He prepared an index to the adhikarana's of the Brahmasutra called Adhikarana 
mafjan. He lived in about 1220 A.D., he was a pupil of Gaudesvara Acarya, called 
Jmanottama. Citsukha had the power of acute dialectical thought, he not only refuted 
the Nyaya categories but also gave a very acute analysis and interpretation of some 
of the most important concepts of Samkara vedanta. 

Citsukhi consists of four chapters. The first chapter deals with the interpretation 
of the Vedanta concepts of self-revelation, the nature of self as consciousness, the 
nature of ignorance as darkness, the nature of falsity, the nature of nescience, the 
nature of the truth of all ideas, the nature of illusions, etc.*° The second chapter is 
dedicated to the refutation of Nyaya categories of difference, separateness, quality, 
action, etc. The third chapter deals with the possibility of the realization of Brahman 
and the nature of deliverance through knowledge. The fourth chapter is devoted to 
the discussion related to the ultimate state of emancipation. Citsukhi begins with a 
formal definition of the most fundamental! concept of the Vedanta, namely the 
concept of self-revelation. Citsukha not only refutes the definitions of the various 
categories given by the Naiyay1kas but also other definitions and also the concepts 
underlying these definitions. Sri Harsa shows that the categories are indefinable 
and therefore unreal. Citsukha points out that though they are mere appearances, 
they are appearances of the real. Citsukha states that the world, when dialectically 
examined, is found to be neither real nor unreal. It can be proved neither by itself 
nor by anything else. Therefore the only conclusion possible is that it is Superimposed. 
on the self and is ultimately unreal. Thus the falsity of the world gets established.” 

Citsukba points out that though the world ts false it is not absolutely unreal like 
the hare's horn. According to him the world is false only when theAbsolute 1s realized. 
Till then it is true for all practical purposes. No one can reject its workable reality. 
According to Citsukha Buddhistic concept Samvrti-satya and the vedantic concept 
Vyavaharikasatya are similar. Kumarilabhatta criticizes phenomenal reality (samvrti) 
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and says that Samvrti is not true. In his opinion Truth is one and it cannot be divided 
into empirical truth and absolute truth. Citsukha defends the Samivrtisatya against 
the attacks of Kumarila bhatta. He says that the distinction of truth as emphirical 
and absolute is made by the intellect itself. Truth undoubtedly is one and it is the 
self-luminous Absolute. So ultimately this distinction is unreal. So ultimately Sanwrti 
is not true. But even an appearance, because it is an appearance of the Real, exists. 
Itis nota hare's horn. Samvrti is untruth which on account of ignorance is mistaken 
as truth. But as long as one is in ignorance, one cannot question Samvrti. Citsukha, 
therefore, accepts the workable truth of Samivrti.” S.N.Dasgupta says that Citsukha 
was probably the first to give a formal definition of the nature of the self-revelation. 
Citsukha defines it as that which is entitled to be called immediate (aparoksa- 
vyavahara-yogya), though it is not an object of any cognition or any cognizing 
activity (avedyatvepi).” 

The main argument in favour of the admission of the category of independent 
self-revealing consciousness is that, unless an independent self-revealing 
consciousness is admitted, there would be a vicious series in the process of preceding 
the rise of any cognition, for, if the pure experience of self-revealing consciousness 
had to be further subjected to another process before it can be understood, then that 
also might require another process, and that another and so there would be an unending 
series. According to Citsukha the difference of pure self-revealing consciousness 
lies in the fact that it has no form or object and though it may be focussed by a 
mental state, yet it stands ona different footing from the objects illuminated by it. 

Falsity (mithyatva) is defined by Citsukha as the non-existence of a thing in that 
which is considered to be its cause. His argument runs as follows: A whole, if it is 
to exist anywhere, must exist in the parts of which it is made, and, if it does not 
exist even there, it does not exist anywhere and is false. It is evident that a whole 
cannot exist in the parts, since being a whole, it cannot be in the parts.°° 

According to Citsukha Avidya or Ajfana is beginningless and positive and is 
destroyed by knowledge: anadi bhavaripam yad vijfanena viliyate tad ajnanan} iti 
prajna laksanam sampracaksate, anaditve sati bhavarapam vijananirasyam ajhanam. 
Ignorance is in fact neither positive nor negative. An example illustrating the positive 
character of ignorance is: 'I do not know whether what you say is true’. Here what is 
said is known but it is not known whether it is true. Another example is when one, 
after deep sleep, gets up and says; 'I slept happily; I knew nothing’. This is a 
positive experience of ignorance in deep sleep.” 

Citsukha is a protector of the Advaita doctrine of the Vedanta. Pandit Harinatha 
Sarma in his Sanskrit introduction to the Tattvapradipika describes this work as; 
advaita-siddhantaraksako' pyadvaita-siddhanta-prakasako vyutpadakasca.* 
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The dialectic framed by Sri Harsa was perfected and best used by Citsukha whose 
Tattvapradipika afforded a defence of Advaita that became formidable to the rival 
schools. His Tattvapradipika is commented on by Sukhaprakaéa, disciple of Citsukha. 
His commentary is called Bhavadyotanika. Anandajiiana, a prolific writer on Advaita 
wrote bis Tarkasafgraha on the lines of Tattvapradipika. Amalananda who lived in 
the later part of the thirteenth century who wrote the famous commentary Kalpataru 
on the Bhamati, adopts the arguments of Citsukha.* 

Nrsimhasrama who lived in the sixteenth century composed Bhedadhikkara in 
continuation of Citsukha's task with the same syncretist tendency. He treats of 
Citsukha's definition and arguments on topics like the self-luminosity in his 
commentary on Vivarana and in the Vedanta tattva-viveka.** Madhusidana Sarasvati's 
Advaitasiddhi is a defence of Citsukha against the attack made by Dvaita writers 
like Vyasatirtha who wrote the Nyayamrta. There is no doubt that these writers 
besides Appayadiksita and Dharmarajadbvarin held Cituskha's exposition of Advaita 
as a standard one. 

V.A.Sharma observes: "But during the time of Citsukha, the need for sycretism 
was felt more than ever, which he fulfilled adequately. Even Sri Harsa's destructive 
attack against his rivals was an incomplete treatment of Advaita, for it did not 
present the inherent worth of the system, as done by Citsukha. Thus Citsukha's 
contribution was a fulfilment of the past and inspiration to many a later writer who 
carried on the task of criticism against the up-to-date opposition to the system on 
similar lines. The significance of his contribution can be understood from the 
influence he wielded on succeeding writers on Advaita and the opposition he invited 
from writers on rival system".*° 

The formulation of the Mahavidya modes of syllogism is attributed to Kularka 
Pandita who flourished in the eleventh century A.D. The writers who precede Sri 
Harsa do not refer to this Maha-vidya syllogism. References to this syllogism are 
found in the works of Citsukha (1220 A.D.) and Amalananda also called as 
Vyasasrama (1247 A.D.).°° Vadindra who flourished in the first quarter of the 
thirteenth century refuted Mahavidya syllogisms. In his Mahavidya-Vidambana he 
refers to the arguments of previous writers in support of Mahavidya and in refutation 
of it. The commentator Bhuvanasundarasiiri also refers to other critics of Mahavidya. 
There are commentaries on Mahavidya by Purusottama and Purnaprajna. It appears 
that for four or five centuries Mahavidya syllogisms were in certain quarters 
supported and refuted from the eleventh century to the sixteenth century.*’ 

Mahavidya modes were special modes of syllogism invented probably by Kularka 
Pandita for refuting the mimamsa arguments of the eternity of sounds and proving 
the non-eternity of sounds.** The special characteristic feature of the Mahavidya 
syllogisms consisted in their attempt to prove a thesis by the Kevalanvayi method. 
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There were sixteen different varieties of Mahavidya syllogism and they being 
Kevalanvayi forms of syllogism, it was not easy to criticize them by pointing out 
defects of concomitance of the reason as no negative instances are available in their 
case. 

Vadindra in his Mahavidyavidambana refuted these types of syllogism-as false. 
No other writer tried to revive them by refuting Vadindra's criticisms. Vadindra 
styles himseif in the colophon at the end of the first chapter of his 
Mahavidyavidambana: Hara-kittkara-nyayacarya-parama-pandita-bhatta-vadindra. 
In the concluding verse of his work he says that Yogigvara was his preceptor. Telang 
says that Bhatta Raghava, a pupil of Vadindra refers to him by name Mahadeva in 
his commentary on Bhasarvajiia's Nyayasdara.? From this it can be said that Vadindra's 
real name was Mahadeva. Bhatta Raghava also says that Vadindra's father was 
Sarahga. Vadindra was a religious counsellor of king Srisimha (also called Singhana), 
who reigned in Devagiri 1210-1247A.D., and therefore in all probability he lived 
before Venkata (1267-1369 A.D.), who refers to his Mahavidyavidambana. Telang 
says that we should take 1252 A.D. to be the date of Bhatta Raghava; and, since he 
was a pupil of Vadindra, one may deduct about 27 years from his date and fix 
Vadindra's date as 1225A.D. Telang says that such a date would agree with the fact 
that he was a religious counseller of king Sristmha. 

Singhana was a patron of literature and arts. The great musicologist Sarngadeva, 
the author of Sangitaratnakara was at the court of Sihghana. Singhana also patronised 
Cangadeva and Anantadeva, the royal astronomers. Cangadeva was the chief 
astrologer of Singhana and was the grandson of the celebrated astronomer 
Bhaskaracarya. Singhana's interest in religion is evidenced by the large number of 
inscriptions which mention gifts to various temples made either by Singhana himself 
or by his subordinates under his orders.“ 

Telang is of the opinion that Vadindra also wrote two more works namely Rasasara 
and Kanadastitranibandha.* Vadindra's Mahavidyavidambana consists of three 
chapters. The first chapter contains an exposition of the Mahavidya syllogisms. 
The second and third chapters are devoted to the refutation of these syllogisms. 
Bhuvanasundarastri wrote a commentary called Vyakhyanadipika besides a small 
work called the Laghumahavidyavidambana. Vadindra says that it is not possible 
that there should be a proper reason which has no negative instances. It is difficult 
to prove that any particular quality should exist everywhere and that there should not 
be any instance or case where it does not occur. 

In the third chapter Vadindra points out that not only is it not possible to have 
Kevalanvayi hetus, but that even in arguments on the basis of such Kevalanvayi 
hetus there would be great scope for fallacies of self-contradiction and fallacies of 
illicit distribution of the middle term and the like. He also shows how all these 
fallacies apply to all the Mahavidya syllogisms invented by Kularka Pandita. 
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The philosophy of Advaitavedanta has developed through centuries at the hands 
of the post Sankara thinkers. Explaining Sahkara’s theory further Suresvara resorts 
to Abhdsavada, Vacaspati to Advaccheda vada, and Sarvajmatmamuni to 
Pratibimbavada. Vacaspati's Bhamat: was commented on by Amalananda (thirteenth 
century) in his Vedanta Kalpataru. Appayya Diksita (sixteenth century) commented 
on this work in his Parimala. The entire group of these texts is described as the 
Bhamati tradition. Padmapada, a direct disciple of Sankara, commented on his 
Sutra Bhasya in his Paficapadika. PrakaSatman commented on this in his 
Pafcapadikavivarana. This line of interpretation was called the Vivarana school. 
Vidyaranya summarises the contents of the Vivarana school in a masterly manner 
in his celebrated Advaita classic called Vivarana Prameya Sangraha. It isa scholarly 
work and it is of the nature of an elaboration of the ideas contained in Pafica- 
padikavivarana of Prakasatman. In addition to this Vidyaranya wrote 
Jivanmuktiviveka. The Advaitic concept of liberation (moksa) is unique in Indian 
philosophy and has no parallel in any other system in the world. Itis a form of self- 
realization. There is nothing new achieved. It is making known what is already 
there. In the words of Vidydranya, it is like the finding of the forgotten golden 
ornament which 1s all the time on our own person. It1s nota gift from above, but is 
an inward realization. 

Jivanmuktiviveka of Vidyaranya is divided into five chapters. In the first chapter 
he dea{s with the authorities who support Jivanmukti. The second chapter is devoted 
to the description of the nature of the destruction of instinctive root inclinations 
(Vasana). In the third chapter be deals with the destruction of manas. The fourth 
chapter deals with the final object for which jivan mukti1s sought. The fifth chapter 
deals with the nature and characteristics of those saints who have attained sivan- 
mukti by wisdom and right knowledge (vidvatsamyasa), and have virtually renounced 
the world, though living. Vidyaranya takes great pains to prove that there are two 
distinct classes of renunciation, though one might develop into the other. 

The term Jivanmukti is used to describe the state of continued life in the body on 
the part of a knower of Brahman. The point of utmost importance in Advaita is that 
every seeker after deliverance may hopefully aim at the goal of Jivanmukti. 
Vidyaranya defines Jivanmukti as the eradication of the mind's proneness to act 
and thereby to experience pleasure and pain: Jivatah purusgasya 
kartrtvabhoktrtvasukhaduhkhadilaksanascittadharmah klesarupatvadbandho bhavati- 
tasya nivaranam jivanmuktih.™ It is also described as one's awareness of the absence 
of all Adhyasa though the psycho-physicai organism continues to exist as long as 
the prarabdhakarma lasts: svasmin svadrsa sa tatadhyasapratibhase sati 
yavatprarabdham svacittadyavasthitih.© 
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It is recognised that since the conations and the emotions are the very stuff of the 
mind, these cannot be absolutely eradicated; but by means of yoga, none the less, 
these may very well be overborne and restricted. 

As the concept of Jivanmukti is based on the self-certifying experience of the 
saints and mystics, we find evidence for it in the ancient religious literature written 
in Sanskrit. According to the Kathopanisad the seeker experiences two stages of 
deliverance. "Even here he is liberated from the bonds of desires and desire-prompted 
acts springing from nescience".*’ The next stage supervenes on death, when, for 
good, he drops the Upadhi of the body and mind. He is no more re-embodied: 
vimuktasca vimucyate punah Sarirani na grhnati.* Brhadaranyaka also clearly affirms 
the deliverance in life as identical with the shedding of all desires that hold the heart 
captive. "The mortal becomes immortal; he attains the status of Brahman even 
here, once all his hearts desires are totally renounced". "These desires constitute 
man's mortality, and when they are wholly dropped, the knower becomes immortal. 
While living in the body, he attains the status of Brahman, namely, deliverance". 
It may be mentioned here that certain teachers of Advaita do not whole-heartedly 
support the doctrine of For instance, Sarvajfiatmamuni, the author of 
SanksepaSariraka, maintains that after the dawn of the saving knowledge neither 
nescience nor its products like the body can even appear to exist. Sadyomukti alone 
is in order. Therefore all references to Jivanmukti are only eulogistic in their 
import. They exalt the idea of deliverance and encourage the sadhaka to press on 
with his endeavours to secure it: Jivanmuktipratyayam sastrajatam jivanmukte 
kalpite yojantyam.’” Nevertheless, it is obvious, that Sarvajhatman also felt that 
weight of tradition is too strong to discard the ideal of Jivanmukti. For in the 
subsequent passage, he agrees with orthodox Advaita thought and supports 
Jivanmukti.” Finally he accepts the deliverance in life because it is experienced: 
vidvadanubhavasiddbatvadavirodhah. Mandana also expresses two conflicting views 
on the question of Jivanmukti. Pure logic forces him to maintain that the only 
deliverance is the Sadyomukti which entails the fall of the body of the Mukta.” 
But facts, namely, the saint's experiences, force him also to concede that, even 
after.the realization of Brahman, the body of the saint persists for a while.” 
Videhamukti is the absolute deliverance of the self from all forms of nescience; 
avidyastamayo moksah.” It denotes the perfect manifestation of the nature of the 
Self- Kevalenaivatmanavirbhavati.> It has won back its absoluteness, and abides 
as pure consciousness without any imitations: svena rupenabhinispadyate sa uttamah 
purusah.”* In other words, in Videhamukti there is unqualified indentity between 
the delivered self and Brahman. In contrast to Kramamukti, and Jivanmukti, it 
entails the lapse of the body and mind at the very moment of deliverance.” This is 
the traditional view borne out by the text, "He delays only so long as he is not freed 
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(from the body); then he attains (oneness). But Vidyaranya puts a different 
interpretation on the concept of videhamukti. He accepts that normally the expression 
refers to deliverance without relation of any form of embodiment. But he uses it to 
denote merely the absence of future embodiment. According to him the acquisition 
of right knowledge is intended only to ward off future embodiment. 

The function of knowledge is not to destroy any body; it only abolishes nescience: 
yato jfanamajfanasyaiva nivartakam.” Thus according to Vidyaranya Videhamukti 
means deliverance with the certainty that no future embodiment awaits the self; 
tasmadbhavideharahityalaksana videhamuktirjianasamakalina.* In Brhadaranyaka 
Yajiiavalkya tells Janaka, "You have indeed achieved fearlessness"."' The knowledge 
of Brahman must immediately liberate from all future embodiments; for, 1f it did 
not, and only after death it liberated absolutely, an unseen potency or Apurva for 
knowledge will have to be assumed. The Parvamimamsa system of philosophy 
maintains that sacrifices which perish as soon as completed, nevertheless, secure 
heaven through the agency of Adrsta, the unseen potency of sacrifices. If the 
knowledge (Jfana) of Brahman did not liberate at once, for it too, an unseen 
potency will have to be assumed. But this will obliterate all distinction between 
Karma and Jiiana. Therefore jfana must liberate at once, and may not wait for the 
moment of death to produce its natural effect of deliverance. Vidyaranya's view iS 
not in conflict with the traditional view but it is a matter of interpretation only. 

Thus according to Vidyaranya Moksa is not an attainment to a state after death. 
It is realization which can be had here and now 1n the embodied state. This realization 
of Brahman in the embodied existence is called Jivanmukti according to Vidyaranya. 
The Jivanmuktas are the great examples of Advaita realization. 

Paficadasi is a popular work on Advaitavedanta attributed to Vidyaranya and 
Bharatitirtha.*? Ramakrsna who commented on this work speaks of its combined 
authorship and calls himself a disciple of Bhératitirtha Vidyaranya. Appayyadiksita 
in his SiddhantaleSasangraha attributes it to Bharatitirtha, while Niscaladasa in his 
Vrttiprabhakara attributes it to Vidyaranya. According to Nigcala Svamin Vidyaranya 
was the author of the first ten chapters of the Pafcadasi and Bharatitirtha of the 
other five. Ramakrsna, however, in the beginning of his commentary on the seventh 
chapter, attributes that chapter to Bharatitirtha, and this agrees with the other tradition 
according to which the first six chapters were written by Vidyaranya and the other 
nine by Bharatitirtha.* Vidyaranya 1s reputed to be the same as Madhava, brother 
of Sayana, the great Vedic commentator. He was a pupil of Sankarananda, who 
had written some works of minor importance on the Upanisads. Bharatitirtha and 
his teacher Vidyatirtha also were teachers of Vidyararnya. Vidyaranya thus seems 
to have had three teachers, Bharatitirtha, Vidyatirtha and Sankarananda. Pajicadas: 
supports Sahkara's views on vedanta philosophy. Composed in verse it brings out 
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the metaphysical aspect of Advaitavedanta. It describes Mulaprakrti as an adjunct 
both of I’vara and Jiva and clearly distinguishes between Maya and Avidya. 
Vidyaranya in his Pancadasi repeats the Vivarana view of the vedanta. His works 
attained great celebrity on account of their clear and forceful style and diction. 
Advaita tradition accepts his exposition as authentic and authoritative. Brahman is 
described as the homogenous, non-composite consciousness. Brahman is not dead 
or inert matter. Advaita is not materialism; it is not Bhutadvaita but is Atmadvaita. 

There is nothing real except Brahman. Brahman is self-caused, the root cause of 
all and not the product of any activity. Itis an absolute and is fundamentally different 
from things that are present to our ordinary consciousness. It can only be expressed 
negatively in terms of what itis not. Vidyaranya argues that Brahman is the light of 
consciousness and is present in all the three states, the states of waking, of dream 
and of deep sleep.** It is the reality of Brahman which is responsible for our 
experience of bliss and of all cognition in life. Though Brahman is described as 
indeterminate, he is not Nissvaripa. The Upanisads describe Brahman negatively, 
in terms of what itis not. This is the famous Neti-neti namely the negative method 
of the mystics. There are logical difficulties in describing Brahman as This or That. 
Such description limits His perfection. All determination is negation of perfection. 
Further description implies some other thing than the object to describe it with, such 
an object is not there for us to describe Brahman. It is further pointed out that the 
concept of relation, which is essential for any type of description, is logically 
indefensible and it involves contradiction. So Advaita does not describe Brahman. 
Advaita adopts three standpoints in its view of Reality. The absolute standpoint i.e. 
Paramarthika point of view, i.e. Brahman alone is real. From the relative, or the 
empirical, standpoint, the world is real. Thatis the Vyavaharika point of view. 

The third level is the world of dream experience, i.e. Pratibhasika point of view. 
This world is called prapanica, because it has five characteristics: (1) existence (asti) 
(2) manifestation (bhati), (3) lovability (priyam) (4) name (nama) and (5) form 
(zupa); of these the last two vary from entity to entity. They are products of maya. 
It is the name and form that the ignorant regard as the world. The first three constitute 
the essential nature of Brahman. The wise one knows that. The Paficadasi sums up 
the issue and states 'that from the empirical standpoint, the world is real, from the 
standpoint of logical reasoning it is indeterminable; and from the standpoint of 
revealed scripture it is unreal’. 

Maya is described as that power by which can be produced the manifold world - 
appearance. This power (Sakti), cannot be regarded either as absolutely real or 
unreal. It is, however, associated only with a part of Brahman and not with the 
whole of 1t. It transforms itself into the various elements and their modifications. 
All objects of the world are thus but a complex of Brahman and maya. Vidyaranya 
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compares the world- appearance to a painting, where the white canvas stands for the 
pure Brahman, the white paste for the inner controijler (Antaryamin), the dark colour 
for the dispenser of the crude elements (Sitratman) and the coloration for the 
dispenser of the concrete elemental world (virat), and all the figures that are 
manif ested thereon are the living beings and other objects of the world. It is Brahman 
that, being reflected through the maya, assumes the diverse forms and characters. 
The false appearance of individual selves is due to the false identification of 
subjectivity - a product of maya - with the underlying pure consciousness - Brahman. 
The chief and important feature of Vidyaranya's Pancadas! is the continual repetition 
of the well-established vedantic principles in a clear, popular and attractive way, 
which is very helpful to those who wish to initiate their minds into the vedantic ways 
of self-realization. NiScaladasa Svamin has composed two commentaries on 
Paficadasi namely Tattva-bodhini and Vrttiprabhakara. There are two more 
commentaries on it composed by Ramakrsna and Sadananda. 

Vidyaranya's works answer the criticism against Advaita, that it is unethical, 
and indicates a state that is beyond good and evil. The answer is, no genuine human 
love is possible until one realizes the fundamental oneness of reality. From such an 
experience alone one can have the feeling of the fellowship of Faith. Vidyaranya's 
treatment of Advaitavedanta is complete and clear and is a remarkable contribution 
towards the propagation of the message of the great master Sn Adi Sankaracarya. 

Sarvadarsanasangraha is attributed to Madhava by some, to Sayana by others, 
jointly to Sayana and Madhava by yet others. Rao Bahadur R.Narasimhacarya 
identifies Madhava, the author of the Sarvadarsanasangraha with Mayana, son of 
Sdyana assuming that Mayana is the corrupt form of Madhava.** The 
Alankarasudhanidhi refers to three sons of Sayana, one of whom was Mayana a 
skilful writer in the composition of poetry and prose. The Kaficipuram inscription 
where there 1s reference to Madhavacarya and his brothers and his patronage, refers 
to Madhava as Mayana.*’ Sayana~Madhava pays obeisance to his teacher 
Sarvajiiavisnu, son of Sarangapani, at the beginning of the work. This Sarvajnavisnu 
was the father of Cennubhatta, the author of Tarkikaraksaprakasika. He is also 
credited with the authorship of a sub-commentary on the Vivarana of Prakasatman, 
called Vivaranavivarana. He was also the preceptor of Sayana. Thus Cennubhatta 
was a younger contemporary of Sayana. Cennubhatta also composed a commentary 
called Vivarana on the Tarkikaraksavarasangraha of Varadaraja. But he did not live 
to complete the same. Later his pupil Ramesvara completed his teacher's work. The 
works are valuable as they contain a description of Cennubhatta's scholarship and 
the high position he held‘in king Harihara's court. Jt also contains a reference to the 
Kartika purnima festival of Lord Virtipaksa. 
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Further the Vivarana commentary referred to above contains a remark at the 
conclusion of the Anumana section, that positive and negative co-existences 
indubitably establish invariable concomitance when corroborative arguments come 
to their aid and this is treated in Sarvadarsana sangraha. This remark points out that 
Cennubhatta wrote a work called Sarvadarsana sangraha. Further, there is much 
similarity between the extant Sarva darsana sangraha and the Vivarana and Prakdasika, 
the other two works of Cennubhatta. Sri Anantulal Thakur, therefore, suggests that 
Cennubhatta may be the author of the extant Sarvadarganasangraha.** It is also 
possible that there are two works bearing the ccinmon name. 

The Sarvadarsanasangraha deals with the systems of philosophy arranged from 
the point of view of relative error. The schools of philosophy are arranged in the 
following order: Carvaka, Bauddha, Jaina, Ramanuja, Ptirnaprajfia, four Siva 
schools, Vaisesika, Nydya, Purvamimamsa, a grammatical school ascribed to 
Panini, Samkbya and Yoga. The chapter on Vedanta appears to be a later addition. 
This manual giving an account of all the philosophies of India, devotes one chapter 
to what is called Ramanuja Dargana. The author sums up the Visistadvaita of 
Ramanuja in the verse: ¥ 

vasudevah param brahma kalyanaguna samyutah . 
bhuvanandni upadanami karta jivanniyamaka iti | | 

Vasudeva is the highest Brabma, and is characterized by auspicious attributes. 
He is the material and the efficient cause of the worlds and the ordainer of souls. He 
further mentions qualities like Parama purusa (great compassionate Being), 
Bhaktavatsala (dear to His devotees). He is the Highest personality (paramapurusa), 
and, at the same time, easily accessible to the devotee (sulabha); takes incarnations 
for the sake of his devotee and even assumes inanimate forms like worshippable 
images. 

Vijayanagara rulers such as Krsnadevaraya who, by all accounts, were staunch 
Vaisnavas of the Visistadvaita schoo! of thought, were, nevertheless, monarchs in 
whom we find a spirit of great religious tolerance. As monarchs they made no 
distinction between the adherents of different religions and philosophies. The same 
Spirit was evinced by earlier rulers like Bukka J. S.Krishnaswami Iyengar says, 
"The Empire of Vijayanagara came into existence under circumstances which did 
not permit of sectarian rancour being given vent to. it is worthy to note that this 
‘golden age of Vijayanagara Empire’ was an age of harmonious co-existence of the 
schools of Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita and of the important sects of Saivism 
and Vaisnavism, on the one hand, and of Jainism on the other”. 

Vijayanagare period was characterised by the holy presence of Vedantadesika, 
the powerful champion of Visistadvaita philosophy, known as Kavitarkika Simha 
(Lion of poets and logicians). The great Advaita writer Appayyadiksita, who wrote 
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a commentary in Sanskrit on Vedantadesika's Yadavabhyudaya flourished in this 
period. Vy4satirtha, the champion of the Dvaita school of philosophy; and the 
Haridasas who belonged to this school like Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa flourished 
in this period. The kings of Vijayanagara went from strength to strength under the 
guidance of these philosophers. Vedantadesika and Vidyaranya were great friends 
and their philosophic differences did not come in the way of their mutual admiration 
and intellectual fellowship. 

When Vidyaranya, who was distressed at the poverty of Vedantadesika, invited 
him to the court as a scholar under the patronage of the court, Vedantadesika gently 
rejected the proffered help. 

Visistadvaita 

_ After Sankara, Ramanuja ranks first among the greatest interpreters of Vedanta. 
Sahkara's philosophy, though it did afford spiritual comfort to many, yet did not 
meet the requirements of all aspirants. So, the scriptures were interpreted once more, 

this time by RAamanuja who led the people to the bosom of truth. It must be said that 
Ramanuja did not originate the philosophy associated with his name, but he is its 
chief exponent. Ramanuja was born at Sri Perumbudur in Tamil Nadu in the year 
A.D. 1017. The philosophy propounded by Ramanuja is called Visistadvaita and the 
religion associated with it goes by the name SriVaisnavism. This is called Sn 
Vaisnavism for two reasons. One is the supreme object of worship here is the God 
Visnu; the second is that Visnu is always accompanied by Sri or Laksmi, His spouse. 

Goddess Laksmi has been accorded an important position in the theology of Sr 
Vaisnavism. According to this religion Sti represents divine grace, through which 
alone one can hope to shed one’s sins. Sri acts as the gentle mediator between man 
and God. 

According to the traditional account of Ramanuja's tife, he came to Mysore in 
1096 A.D. Itis believed that Ramanuja came to Mysore to escape the persecution of 
the Cola king but this is not supported by modern historical research. Itis held that 
Ramanuja converted Bittideva to the Srivaisnava faith, after which he came to be 
called Visnuvardhana. The popular tradition about his conversion, was rendered 
credible by the frequent references to him in inscriptions as Visnuvardhana and asa 
devotee of Visnu and by his munificence in building Visnu temples as in Belur and 
providing for their maintenance.” The celebrated temple at Belur of Sri Canna 
Kegava erected and endowed by the Hoysala king Visnuvardhana is taken to mark 
the occasion of his conversion to the Vaisnava faith by Ramanuja in the beginning 
of the twelfth century. It may be noted here that in several inscriptions one of the 
epithets qualifying him is Samyaktvacudamagi which is clear proof of his being a 
Jaina.°2 But in some of them he is styled as Virandrayana and Srimatu Kesavadeva 
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Padaradhaka®* or Mukunda Padaravindavandanavinoda,™ preceded by 
Vasantikadevivallabha Varaprasada in many of them or Srimadacyuta 
padaradhanalabdha jisnuprabhava.™ 

Again it is interesting to note that he is more often described as Visnu or 
Visnuvardhana than Bittideva even in Jaina inscriptions and that he named his son as 
Vijayanarasimha. It is difficult to say whether this is any indication of his conversion 
to the Vaisnava faith or it only suggests a general devotion to God Visnu under the 
influence of Ramanuja without any formal conversion. The conversion of Bittideva 
into Vaignavism and thereafter being inimical to the Jainas is not supported by 
authentic literary evidence also. On the contrary, as mentioned above, inscriptional 
references of the time of Visnuvardhana prove beyond doubt that he showed great 
respect for Jainism and patronised it. Visnuvardhana became Ramanyja's disciple 
in 1093 A.D. The installation of the image of Tirunarayana at Melkote took place in 
00 A.D. Ramanuja lived in Karnataka upto lil6 A.D. before he returned to Srirahgam 
from where he came. 

Probably Ramanuja took the following route in his journey to Mysore; he came 
up along the Kaveri river as far as Satyamangalam; then he took a chord line and 
reached the Kaveri again at Ramanathapura, about 40 miles west of Mysore. Then 
he travelled in the north - west direction and reached Vahni Puskarini, possibly now 
known as Mirle, and Saligrama, two villages about 30 miles West of Mysore. It 
may be recalled that Saligrama is also the name of the stone symbol of Visnu 
worshipped in Vaisnava temples and homes to this day. The holy feet of Ramanuja, 
made in stone, are installed in a small shrine at Saligrama. There is a fountain called 
Sripada Tirtha which means the holy water of the feet of the master. Pilgrims 
descend into it and reverently sprinkle the water over their heads. An inscription 
found at the door of the shrine confirms the story of Ramanuja's visit to this place. 
The nex! important place in Karnataka associated with Sri Ramanuja is Tondanir, 
situated at about 16 miles north of Mysore city on the way to Melkote ( Yadavagiri). 
This was the capital outpost of the Hoysala Ballala kings who ruled from 
Dorasamudra or Halebidu. Vitthala Devaraja or Bittideva was the name of the nuing 
king who had his headquarters at that time at Tondanir. According to tradition 
Ramanuja cured the daughter of the king of a mental malady, which greatly pleased 
the king and the queen.” 

According to the Mysore Archaeological Report for [910 her name was Padma. 
After this incident Bittideva became very close to Ramanuja and later became his 
disciple. Ramanuja accepted him and named him Visnuvardhana. According to the 
story found in the Sthalapurana of Sravanabelagola, i in Saka year 1093, Durmukhi 
(1117 A.D), Bettavardhana, influenced by the teachings of Ramdnuja received 
Tapta Mudra, and became a convert to the Vaisnava faith. He then changed his 
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name Visnuvardhana. Tapta mudra is a metallic seal with Visnu's emblems on it 
which is heated and stamped on the body, usually the upper arms of the disciple as 
a mark of initiation into the faith. He consecrated many temples. Important among 
them are (1) Cennigandrayana at Belur, (2) Kirtinarayana at Talkad, (3) 
Vijayanarayana at Tondanur and at Haradanaha}li. King Visnuvardhana also built a 
tank at Tondaniir and named it Tirumalasagara. The account found in the Mysore 
Gazetteer runs as follows: "Moti Talab, or Lake of pearls, is a large tank at Tonnur 
near Melkote. It is formed by an embankment built across a gap between two rocky 
hills. It stems the water of the Yadava river and other mountain torrents that unite 
their streams there. The pond is said to have been constructed by Rama, who had 
taken up his abode at the neighbouring town of Melakote." a8 

At Tondanir Ramanuja expounded the profound truths of Vedanta in Narasimha's 
Temple. Here he had a dream in which Lord Narayana of Melkote appeared and 
said: "I am very near thee, Ramanuja, on the Yadugiri Hill awaiting your arrival”. 
Ramanuja related the experience of his dream to his comrades including king 
Visnuvardhana. When king Visnuvardhana learnt about the dream of Ramanuja he 
ordered his men to clear the forests in the direction indicated by Ramanuja. As 
RamAanuja moved the king also followed him behind and both of them arrived at the 
fountain called "Vedapuskarini." They beheld the sacred stone slab where in ancient 
times God Dattatreya had worn his ascetic robe. From Vedapuskarini they marched 
forward in search of where Lord Narayana's idol lay hidden. Again it was revealed 
to Ramanuja in a dream that the idol lay covered up in an ant-hill between a Campak 
and Bakula tree on either side and to the south-west corner of the Kalyani (pond 
provided with steps) and that the ant-hill was overgrown with the sacred basil (tulasi 
plant). Ramanuja followed the directions given to him in the dream with the result 
that he discovered the idol of Narayana which he first worshipped. 

An annual festival 1s still observed in Melkote to celebrate this significant event. 
A temple was erected for Lord Narayana over the ant-hill. According to Yadugiri 
Mahatmya and other biographies of Ramanuja, he brought back to Melkote the 
idols carried in festivals (Utsavamurti) of Ramapriya from Delhi whither it had 
been carried away by a Muslim king.” The daughter of the Muslim king had great 
fascination for that image and hence she too followed Ramanuja to Melkote. 
According to traditional accounts she disappeared on the outskirts of the town of 
Tirunarayanapura (Melkote). A mausoleum was erected in her memory and her 
image placed at the feet of the image of Tirunarayana can be seen even today. She 
is known as Bibi Nachchiyar besides being called Nandi. A Kannada narrative poem 
called Vara Nandi Kalyana deals with this story. To elevate the untouchables socially 
Ramanuja gave them the name Tirukulattar, which means people of high or noble 
descent. He opened the doors of religious instruction to all those classes. Reference 
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may be made to the ancient custom ever since Ramanuja's advent at Melkote to 
throw open the temple for Harijans for three days during the greatest religious festival 
known as "Vairamudi”. 

It 1s said that the Bhattas, the Hebbars, the Hemmigeyars, the Kadambiyas, the 
Kandadais, the Nallan Cakravarti, the Tatacaryas, and other Tamil families of 
piety and learning came to settle in Karnataka as well as some of the non-Brahminical 
classes in the wake of Ramanuja's work in Karnataka.’ 

Ramanyja established a Matha at Melkote. Ramanuja stayed in Karnataka with 
his head quarters at Melkote. Leaving a detailed code of temple procedure Ramanuja 
left Melkote casting a longing, lingering look behind. 

Ramanuja played a prominent role in the development of Sri Vaisnavism as a 
cult with its own distinctive doctrines and rituals. Ramanuja and a few of his 
predecessors formulated the philosophy of Visist@dvaita which is based upon the 
interpretation of what is known as the Prasthana Traya, the Triple canon, namely the 
Upanisads, Brahma Sutras and Bhagavadgita. It was also the result of the fusion 
of the teachings of the Alvars of the Tamil Vaisnava saints as well as the Agamas 
known as the Paficaratras. The doctrine of the "Vyuha" of the Pancaratras was 
incorporated and assimilated by Ramanuja into his commentary on the Brahma Sutras 
(called Sri Bhasya), and consequently into Sri Vaisnavism. 

The Visistadvaita writers who followed Ramanuja have vehemently criticised 
the views of Advaitavedanta, while presenting the doctrine of Visistadvaita. They 
have focussed their attention mainly on the concept of Avidya, the pivotal doctrine 
of Advaita. The Saivite view that Lord Siva is the Supreme God-head is also criticised 
by Ramanuja and his followers and instead they demonstrate the supremacy of God 
Visnu. It may be said that a large number of works in Visistadvaita literature are 
criticisms against Advaita on the philosophical side and against the superiority of 
God Siva on the religious aspect. {t must be noticed that the philosophy of Ramanuja 
later branched off into two main divisions called Vadakalai and Tenkalai, headed 
by Vedantadesika and Pillailokacarya respectively. The main differences relate to 
certain principle of Prapatti (Saranagati) doctrine, the position of Goddess Sri and 
the nature of Krpa (mercy) of God Visnu. Some other traditional differences in the 
customs and manners of Sri Vaisnavas also take their share in keeping these two 
divisions distinctly apart from one another. The followers of Vedantadesika and 
Pillailokacadrya have composed many works on the philosophical and religious view 
points of their preceptors. In these works they defend the principles of their school 
and criticize the standpoints of the other school. 

In Karnataka there are two mutts namely Sri Parakala Matha at Mysore and Sri 
Yadugirn Matha at Melkote for the propagation of the Visisiadvaita philosophy of 
Sri Ramanuja. The later writers belonging to this school mainly concentrated in 
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composing commentaries and expositions on the works of their predecessors. Nafijiyar 
was one of the immediate successors of Sri Ramanuja. He was born in 1054 A.D. 
at Tirunarayanapuram or Melkote. He was also known as Narayanamuni or 
Ranganathamuni. He was called Madhava in his young age. He was an adept in 
philosophical lectures and therefore came to be known as Vedantin. According to 
tradition Parasgarabhatta defeated him in a debate and converted him as his disciple. 
Then he was given the "dasyanama" as Rahganatha. When he embraced ascetism 
he came to be called Narayanamuni. It is interesting to note how Narayanamuni 
became Nafijiyar. According to the tradition Parasarabhatta exclaimed when 
Narayanamuni met him at Srirahgam, Oh, Is it Nani-Jiyar (in Tamil). Nam-Jiyar 
means in Tamil ‘our saint’. Thereafter he came to be known in the lineage of 
preceptors as Nafijiyar.'™ 

So it may be said that this saint was known by the names Madhvasuri, Vedantimuni, 
Ranganathamuni, Narayanamuni and Naiijiyar. He also had another respectable 
name Periyajiyar. Naiijiyar’s Srisiiktabhasya i is a commentary on the Srisakta, a 
khila, Rk or supplemental hymn of the Reveda, found at the end of the fifth ‘mandala’. 
This hymn has been commented upon by Sayana and Prthvidhara. But the 
commentary of Nafijiyar has been held in high esteem by the followers of the 
Visistadvaita philosophy. Vedantadesika has quoted this commentary as authoritative 
in his works. The development of the concept of Sri (Laksmi), found in the works 
on the early authors, beginning with the Catuh-sloki and coming up to the Sristuti 
of Vedantadesika, isa remarkable and essential feature of the Visistadvaita system 
and Srivaisnavism. In this development, the Sri suktabhasya of Nafyiyar plays a 
prominent role as it answers all possible doubts regarding the position and role of Sri 
or Laksmi, who is venerated as the second teacher in the line of preceptors of 
Si valtsrayises,! The commentary is very rich in quotations from the Mahabharata, 
the Vispupurapa, and other Vaisnava Sambitas . The author has referred to more 
than about 30 authors and 50 prominent works which speaks of his scholarship. 

Brahmatantrasvatantra Parakalayati I (1286-1386 A.D) pupil of Vedantadesika, 
wrote the Acaryamangala on Vedantadesika. He also wrote Dhyanasloka on 
Vedantadesika. He was the first pontiff of the Parakala Matha, Mysore. Some 
works in Manipravala style mixing Sanskrit with Tamil set forth the religious aspects 
of the Visistadvaita system. Brahmatantrasvatantra-Parakalayati Il who was the 
second pontiff of the Parakala Matha and who flourished in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth century c.A.D composed a biographical work called Arayirappadi- 
guruparamparaprat bhava in manrpravala style. This work gives the traditional account 
of the lives of Alvars and preceptors. Another manipravalJa work called 
Guruparamparaprabhava-miivayirappadi was composed by Brahmatantrasvatantra 
Parakalayati II. This work also deals with the life and works of Alvars and Acaryas. 
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Narayanamuni also known as Srivatsaitka Sriman who flourished in the fifteenth 
century A.D ., was the pupil of Adivan Sathakopayati, the first pontiff of Ahobila 
Matha. Necivanamuni became the second Jiyar (pontiff) of the Ahobila Matha. 
He is remembered as the author of sixty works: Sastiprabandha nirmata. Chief 
among his works are the [savasyopanisadvyakhya, the Nyasavinisativyakhya, 
Purusakaramimamsa the Gitarthasamgrahavibhaga and _ the 
Aradhanasangrahakarika.“ Narayanamuni installed the image of his teacher in the 
Melkote temple and in the shrine of his Brindavan (tomb) at Melkote. He was the 
pontiff of the matha from 1458 to 1473 A.D. Hedied at Melkote in 1473 A.D. His 
AstaSlokirahasya explains the purport of Paragarabhatta's Astasloki, referring to 
the Rahasyatrayasara of Vedantadesika often. Jijfasasutrabhasyabhavaprakasika 
isa commentary on the first Adhikarana of Sribhasya of Sri Ramanuja. There are 
four important verses in the beginning of the work. The first verse summarises the 
essential principles of the 'Carvaka' or Lokayata system. The second verse briefly - 
states the principles of the Jaina system. The third and fourth verses give an account 
of the four schools of Buddhism. 

The Rahasyatrayajivatu is a work in which three Rahasyamantras namely the 
Astaksara, the Dvayamantra and the Caramasioka are explained.'* The Astaksara 
consists of eight syllables: Om Namo Narayanaya. The Dvayamantra has two 
parts: (1) Sriman Nara yanacaranau Saranam prapadye and (2) Sri mate Narayanaya 
Namah. The sixtysixth verse of the last chapter of the Bhagavadgita is considered 
as the Caramasloka. 

It reads, 

sarvadharman parityajya mamekam Saranam vraja 
aham tva sarvapapebhyo moksayisyami ma Sucah 

(Giving up all Dharma, seek refuge in me, alone; I shall liberate you from all 
sins; grieve not). 

In Rahasyatrayajivatu the author says that this verse of the Bhagavadgit& upholds 
Saranagati or Prapatti as the easiest means of obtaining moksa. The author states 
that he has only summarised the principles which were taught by his predecessor Sri 
Adivan Sathakopayati.’ 

Srinivasaparakalayati who flourished in the eighteenth century A.D. belonged 
to the lineage of preceptors of Parakalamatha, Mysore. He has composed 
Vijayindraparajaya to refute the views of Vijayindratirtha, a Dvaita pontiff. The 
author gives the principles of Dvaitavedanta as prima facie and replies them while 
explaining the views of the Visistadvaita philosophy. There are 21 paricchedas 
known as Bhangas in this work. His Daksinatyamatabhanga refutes the views of 
Tenkalai Srivaignavism on certain points such as the prostration by a Srivaisnava 
ascetic to an equal ( Yatiprativandana). 
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The author treats the differences on eighteen factors between the Vadakalaiand 
Tenkalai schools of Srivaisnavism. Another work of his namely Durtihasiksa 
criticizes the principles maintained by Manavajama muni, ino his 
Srivacanabhisanamimamsa™., It has been composed in four parts containing 25 
Bhangas. His Nyayavidyaprakasavivrti is a detailed commentary on the Nyaya 
Vidyaprakasa of Tatacarya. Laksmanacarya known as Suddhasattva was patronized 
by Nafijaraja, son of Viraraja. Nafijaraja flourished under Krsnaraja Il of Mysore 
(1734 - 1766 A.D.). The Nafijarajayasobhusana gives further details about Nabjaraja. 

Laksmanacarya's Atharvasikhavilasa proves that the Atharvasikhopanisad 
establishes the supremacy of Visnu.'’ His GayatrarthaSatadiisani tefutes the 
contention of Saivites that the Gayatrimantra is in praise of Siva. The author proves 
that it is in priase of Visnu and is addressed to Him. He has also composed 
Rahasyatrayamimamsabhasya. It is a Sanskrit commentary on Manavalamuni's 
Rahasyatrayamimamsa which itself is a commentary on the Rahasyatraya. 
Pillailokacarya also knownas Krsnapada composed the Rahasyatraya in 289 sutras, 
which explains the meaning of the three Rahasyamantras. His Vedahamitimantrartha 
is devoted to the discussion of the meaning of the Vedic passage Vedahametam 
purusam mahantam which occurs in the purusasukta of the Reveda. 

He has composed a commentary on Srutaprakasika, known as 
Gurubhavaprakasika. It deals with certain important points related to the essential 
doctrines of Srivaisnavism. Srinivasacarya was the son and pupil of Srigailadesika 
of Andan Srigaila family and grandson of Srirahgaraja. He was patronized by 
Krsnaraja Wodeyar, king of Mysore. He wrote a commentary on Satadtsani of 
Vedantadegika known as Sahasrakirani. It deals with the principal criticisms of 
Visistadvaita against Advaita. P 

Another great writer who contributed to this system of philosophy from Karnataka 
century A.D. He wrote his Kilvabiiranin bie vamdineehst which is devoted to the 
discussion of the nature of cause and effect and their position in the doctrines of 
Nyaya, Mimamsa and Vedanta system. His Gitaprabandhamimamsa isa popular 
study on the Bhagavadgita. It is a critical study of the Bhaga vadgita supported by 
the opinions of many authoritative writers. 

The essential features of the following darSanas are given in his Darsanodaya: 

]. Sinyatadarganam 

2. Satyatadarsanam 

3. Mithyatvadarsanam 

4. Seévaramimamsa 

5. Visistadvaitadarsanam 
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6. Saivadarganam 

7. Karyakaranabhavah 
8. Sribhasyabhiisanam 
9. Agamasarah 

Abhinava Ranganatha Parakalayati was the 33rd pontiff of Parakiala Matha, 
Mysore. (1884 - 1966 A.D). He wrote an eloborate commentary on the Sribhasya, 
known as Gudharthasangraha. Upanisatsara, Bhavaprakasa and Vadarthasafjivana 
are the other works composed by him." 

Anantacarya (Sesarya) also known as Anandalvan wrote the Nyayabhaskara an 
epistemological work of Visistadvaita system of philosophy.”® Another important 
work of his is Vedantavadavali which comprises several Vadas as given below: 

SAstrarambhasamarthanavadah 
2. Samasavadah 
3. Visayatavadah 
4. Brahmapada saktivadah 
5 Sastraikyavadah 
6. Moksakaranatavadah 
7 
8 
9 


— 


. Nirvisesa pramanavyudasah 
. Samvinnanatvasamarthanam 
. Jdanayatharthyavadah 

i0. Brahmalaksanavadah 

UW. Ikgatyadhikaranavicarah 


13. Akasadhikaranavicarah 

14. Sribhasyabhavankurah 

15. Laghusamanadhikaranyavadah 

16. Gurusamanadhikaranyavadah and 
17, Sariravadah ; 

These seventeen Vadas or disputations have been composed by Anantacarya in 
reply to the objections raised against Sribhasya of Ramanuja and in order to explain 
some of the intricate problems of Ramanuja's philosophy. The import of 
Iksatenasabdam, the fifth sutra of the Brahmasutra is discussed in the 
Iksatyadhikaranavicara. The Tatkratunyaya taught in the Chandogyopanisad namely 
Yathakraturasmin (III. XTV.]) is discussed in the Taktratunyayavicara. The self validity 
(svatah pramanya) of knowledge is discussed in Jfanayatharthyavada. The text of 
the Chandogyopanisad namely Yenasrutam srutam bhavati (V1.1) is discussed in 
Pratijiavadartha. The inferential argument of Advaitins who contend the falsity of 
the world is refuted in Prapafcamithyatvanumanakhandana. The import of the word 
"Brahman" is discussed in Brahmapadasaktivada. The Brahmalaksananirtipana gives 
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the definition of the term ‘Brahman’, according to the Brahmasitra and as maintained 
in the works of the Visistadvaita system of philosophy. In the Moksakaranatavada 
it is proved that Bhaktryoga (way of devotion) is the direct means of attaining 
liberation (moksa). In the Visayatavada an attempt is made to prove that Brahman is 
an object of knowledge. In his Sariravada Anantacarya gives the definition of the 
term Sarira according to Ramanuja and maintains that matter and souls constitute 
the body of the Supreme Brahman. The fundamental view of Visistadvaita that the 
Pirvamimamsa of Jaimini and Uttarmimamsa of Badarayana constitute one single 
Sastra is given in the Sastraikyavada. Anantacarya states that the Jaimini Sutras 
deal with the Karmans whereas the Badarayana Sutras deal with the Upasanas and 
these two constitute the worship of God. He rejects the view of Advaitins in this 
regard. 

according to the Srutaprakasika of Sudarsanabhatta. The nature and importance of 
Samanadhikaranya, a grammatical term which is resorted to in the interpretation of 
certain passages of scriptures, such as Tat tvam asi and the like by the authors of the 
Visistadvaita works, beginning with Ramanuja is throughly discussed by Anantacarya 
in his Samanadhikaranyavada. 

The exponents of Visistadvaita philosophy also wrote several new commentaries, 
digests and expositions of Visistadvaita doctrines. 

Ranga Ramanuja, a disciple of Parakalayati has several works to his credit. The 
important among them are: 

1. Mulabhava prakasika, 

2. Sarirakasastradipika, 

3. Nyayasiddhanjanavyakhya, 
4. Visaya vakyadipika, and 
5. Ramanuja siddhantasara. 

The Visayavakyadipika is a commentary on the Upanisadic texts discussed in 
Sribhasya of Ramanuja. The Upanisadbhasya pertaining to the concerned Vakyas is 
also presented. 

The Academy of Sanskrit Research started by Vidvan M.A. Lakshmithathachar 
at Melkote is doing a great service to visistddvaita studies. Itis growing from strength 
to strenth in the task of computering Sanskrit studies and publishing the texts of 
Visistadvaita and other Darsana texts with commentaries in Sanskrit and other 
languages. Visistadvaita-KoSa in several volumes has been an on-going, reputed 
project. Some volumes are already published. Visistadvaita-bibhiography 1s another 
highly valuable publication of this Academy.” 
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CHAPTER XI 


DVAITAVEDANTA AND ITS TRADITION 


Both Jainism and Saivism received a set back in the thirteenth century A.D., 
due to the achievements of one of the greatest sons of Karnataka Anandatirtha, 
better known by his name Madhvacarya. Unlike Sahkaracarya a few details of 
the life of this celebrated champion of Dvaitism are available to us. Madhvavijaya 
of Narayana is the main source of information for the life and achievements of the 
great Madhvacarya. According to 1t Madhva was born at Pajakaksetra in the village 
of Belle, about six miles south-east of Udipi. His father is known in history as 
Madhyagehabhatta. This is a Sanskritised form of the Tulu word Nadvantilaya. 
The same is known in Kannada as Nadumane-bhatta or the Brahmana of the middle 
house. Madhva's father hailed from the ancient village of Sivalli. It is possible that 
Nadvantadi, which is situated about fifty miles South-East of Udipi, may have 
been the place of origin of Madhvacarya's ancestors. Vadiraja, who has commented 
on the works of Madhva, describes the holy place of Nadvantadi in his 
Tirthaprabandha. The family to which Madhyagehabhatta belonged is called Mudilla. 
His wife's name was Vedavati. To them after a twelve year penance at Anantesvara 
temple at Udipi a son was born and he was considered as an incarnation of Vayu. 
The child was named Vasudeva. Even as a boy Vasudeva performed many miracles. 
One such miracle runs as follows: once a creditor to whom his father owed some 
money, sat stubbornly on the doorsteps of Madhyagehabhatta's house, and refused 
to depart till his dues were paid. Vasudeva went inside and returned with some 
tamarind seeds which, on being given to the creditor, were turned into pieces of 
gold. Vasudeva studied under a learned teacher called Acyutapreksa Acarya who 
stayed in the Anantesvara temple at Udipi. Acyutapreksa was also known as 
Purusottamatirtha. Vasudeva did not agree to the marriage proposal as he had taken 
a decision to renounce the worldly pleasures. According to the account found in 
the Anumadhvacaritam the young Vasudeva became a sarmnyasin (ascetic) only 
ten days after his sacred thread ceremony (Upanayanam); 
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jJatomadhyahnna velayam buddhavare maruttanuh | 
bhisurendrah upanitah yah tata ekadasa abdake |} 
saumye jagraha bhagavan turiya agramam uttamam | 
tatah samase-daSake divasanam gate paran ||! 

According to Madhvavijaya, Vasudeva has agreed to remain at home till! the 
birth of another son to his parents.2 This second son became later on the well 
known Visnutirtha of Subramanya. Vasudeva assumed the name of Purnaprajiia 
when he was sixteen years of age. 

Though he was desirous of going to Kasi, he gave up the idea as his teacher 
was not inclined to part with him. Pirnaprajfia's fame spread far and wide and 
many disputants came to Udipi to challenge him. Pirnaprajfia easily defeated a 
learned scholar called Vasudeva and this was his first victory. It is interesting to 
note that Purnaprajfia's teacher Acyutapreksa was a great scholar in the 
Advaitavedanta. Once he started reading an Advaita work Isthasiddhi to 
Purnaprajfia. Before his teacher could finish the reading of the first verse, 
Purnaprajiia found out thirty two mistakes in it and explained all the errors to his 
teacher. Acyutapreksa realised the greatness of his disciple and conferred the 
title Anandatirtha on him. 

Anandatirtha defeated in the philosophical discussions two persons called 
Vadisimha and Buddhisagara. The latter was a Buddhist. After this event 
Anandatirtha studied Sankaracarya' s Brahmasutrabhasya because he wanted to 
demolish Sankardcarya’ s Advaita philosophy. Acyutapreksa delivered discourses 
on the Saririkabhasya and asked Anandatirtha to compose a new commentary 
on the old Sutras which he readily accepted. 

Anandatirtha toured South India and visited a place called Visnumangala 
near Kasaragodu in the South Kanara district and he lived there for some time. 
Travelling onwards he crossed the river Payasvani or Candragiri and reached 
AnantaSayana (Travancore) and there he defeated Vidyasankara a learned Saivite 
teacher of Kudyapusturaya (or the little New Town). This account of 
Anandatirtha's meeting with Vidyagahkara found in Madhvavijaya has now been 
declared to be fiction. From Anantagayana be went to Ramegvaram and while 
travelling from Ramesvaram to Srirahgam, he gave to his disciples the famous 
discourse on the first word Visva of the Visnusahasranadma. Then he returned to 
his native place. After reaching the Payasvani river he travelled onwards till he 
came to the famous Dandatirtha, a holy place of his own making. All along the 
southern tour, Anandatirha was accompanied by his teacher Acyutapreksa. Later 
Anandatirtha came to be known as 'Madhva'. The Anumadhvacarita gives the 
following explanation of the name Madhva: Madhvanam jigdya ayam vadinah 
vada kausgali. Thus the victories, therefore, won for Anandatirtha the name 
Madbhva. 
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Anandatirtha became successful in getting the permission of his teacher to 
visit Badarikigrama. He also wrote the first of his great works called Gitabhasya 
and dedicated that to his teacher. Madhva went straight to the north and reached 
a place called Narayanatirtha from where he was led, as the story goes, by 
Badarayana to Badarikasrama. According to the tradition Madhva wrote the 
commentary on the Brahmasiitras at the instance of sage Badarayana. Madhva 
returned to the south along the banks of the river Godavari, where he defeated 
many disputants who challenged him. Later he came to Udipi (Rajatapitha). 
While doing penance on the seashore once Madhva noticed a ship in distress. 
With the aid of his spiritual powers he rescued the ship from trouble. This 
incident took place near Odabhandesvara at Malpe. The captain of the ship to 
show his gratitude gave Madhva a block of clay called 'Gopicandana’. On 
breaking open the clay block, Madhva discovered two lovely images of Krsna 
and Balarama. Anandatirtha installed the image of Krsna at Udipi and appointed 
eight of his disciples to look after it in regular succession. The image of Balarama 
is still found at Odabhandesvara. 

After staying at Udipi for some time Madhva toured North a second time 
and this time two disciples called Satyatirtha and Upendratirtha accompained 
him. Madhva performed miracles again. This time he surprised the 
Muhammadan ruler of that region by crossing the river without a boat and talking 
to the Sultan in his own language. This time also Madhva reached Badarikasrama 
where he met Badardyana a second time. According to the story Badarayana 
gave Madhva eight Salagrama which later on he installed at Udipi, Subramanya 
and in other Mathas’, Madhva was told by Badarayana to write a commentary 
on the Mahabharata. He composed a commentary called Tattvapradipika at the 
instance of his other teacher called Trivikramapandita. Madhva's parents expired 
at this time and his brother renounced the duties of a householder and became 
his disciple. Madhva returned to Udipi and later he foresaw that his end was 
drawing closer and he spent four months at Kanvatirtha in Tuluva‘*. Just before 
Madhva's death, Naraharitirtha got him the two precious images of Rama and 
Sita from Gafijam. 

One more miracle of Madhva recorded in the epigraph took place at a place 
called Ambatirtha in Mavinakere, Mudigere taluk. According to the epigraph 
Madhva bore a big rock easily with one band and placed it at the destined spot. 
And this rock in the Tunga river even now bears witness to his deed. The rock 
is called Bhimanakallu and the great achievement of Madhva which is engraved 
on the rock runs as follows: Sri Madhvacaryaih eka-hastena aniya sthapita- 
sila.’ (The rock brought here and set up with one hand by Madhvacarya). Madhva 
had written epoch-making commentaries and original works and had organized 
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his followers, drawn from various parts of the country, into a compact 
community. He had sent out well-chosen veterans like Padmanabhatirtha, 
Naraharitirtha, Madhvatirtha and Aksobhyatirtha to preach and propagate his 
Dvaita system of philosophy all over the country and establish centres of learning 
and propaganda. Later, this line of ascetics came to be presided over by Madhva's 
most distinguished commentator Sri Jayatirtha, from whom are descended the 
three principal Madhva Mathas of the present-day, outside Tulunddu. It was 
now time for Madhva to retire from the scene of his labours and leave them in 
charge of future work. Charging all his devoted disciples with the closing words 
of his favourite Upanisad, the Aitareya, not to sit still, but to go forth and 
spread the message of Vedantic Theism far and wide, Sri Madhva disappeared 
from vision in his seventyninth year, on the ninth day of the bright half of 
Magha, in Pingala 1317 A.D. 

The most important considerations in the determination of Madhva's date are 
the tradition that is still preserved at the eight Mathas of his disciples in Udipi, 
the internal evidence supplied both by the Madhvavijaya and the 
Anumadhvacaritam. C.M.Padmanabha Acarya arrived at Saka 1160 as the date 
of the birth of the great Acarya. ® He utilized the fact of the contemporaneity of 
Madhvacarya with Naraharitirtha, of Madhvacarya's disciple Adhoksgajatirtha 
with Vidyaranya Svami of Srhgeri. 7 Krsna Sastri argued as follows: The nearest 
year which corresponds to Pingala, the traditional date of the death of 
Anandatirtha, was 1317A.D. Anandatirtha is supposed to have lived for 
seventynine years, and consequently the date of his birth, the cyclic year Vilambi, 
would correspond to 1238 A.D. The statement in the Madhva-vijaya confirms 
this date." Sastri considered the verse in the Bharatatatparyanimmaya,’ written by 
Madbvacarya himself, to be an interpolation. According to this verse Madhva 
was born in Kali 4300 (1198A.D.). In the opinion of Sdstri this goes against the 
dates mentioned in the lists and inscriptions of Anandatirtha's disciple 
Naraharitirtha. Hence it is an interpolation." Krsnamurti Sharma also maintains 
1238 A.D. as the date of Madhva's birth.” S.Hanumanta Rao also places Madhva 
in the thirteenth century A.D.” Evidence from another work may be cited to 
substantiate the conclusion arrived at both by Padmanabha Acarya and Krsna 
Sastri. This is called Anumadhvacaritam written by one of the direct disciples 
of Madhvacarya by name HrsikeSatirtha of the Phalamaru Matha at Udipi. The 
following passage is found in this work: 

trisatabdottaracatuh sahasra bdebhya uttare 
ekona-catvarimsabde vilambi-parivatsaje a§vira 
Sukla-daSami-divase bhuvi-pavane pajakakhye 
Suci-ksetre durgaya-ca abhiviksite ca-tah- 
madhyahnna-velayam buddhavare maruttanuh ? 
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From the above the following is clear-that in Kali 4339 Vilambi Samvatsara, 
ASvija Suddha Dasami Wednesday afternoon, Madhva was born at Pajakakasetra. 
This agrees with 1238A.D. 

Madhvacarya commented on seven of the important Upanisads, the 
Bhagavadgita, the Brahmasttra and the Bhagavatapurana. He wrote also a number 
of independent works including the Anuvyakhyana and Tattva sankhyana 
(Tattva-nimmaya). His epitome of the Mahabharata called Bharatatatparyanirnaya, 
and gloss on the Bhagavatapurana help to elucidate his philosophy. He wrote 
also a commentary on the first 40 hymns of the Rgveda. His Gitatatparya, in 
prose and verse, gives the essence of the Gita. 

Totally thirtynine works are attributed to Madhva and they are called Sarva 
Mula. Jayatirtha has commented on eighteen of these works. Madhva's works 
are classified under four heads."* 

l. The first group consists of the commentaries on the Prasthanatraya 
consisting of the Bhagavadgita, the Brahmasiitras and the DaSopanisads. There 
are two commentaries on the Bhagavadgita, four works on the Brahmasutras 
and commentaries on all the ten Upanisads. 

2. The second group consists of Dasaprakaranas. Some of these texts 
elucidate the basic principles of Madhva's system, its logic, ontology, theory 
of knowledge, etc. Others are devoted to the dialectic refutation of certain 
fundamental theories of monism. . 

3. The third group consists of short commentaries, explanatory commentaries 
on the Bhagavatapurana and the Mahabharata. 

4, This group consists of works like Yamaka Bharata, DvadaSastotra 
(devotional hymns in different metres containing many sublime philosophical 
ideas), an anthology of verses in praise of Krsna called Krsnamrtamaharnava. 
Gitabhasya has been composed in 1500 granthas (units of 32 syllables). In the 
first six chapters Madhva shows that the performance of Karma in the widest 
sense of the term, in the true spirit of Karmayoga, is the unfailing means of 
acquiring God-vision. The next six chapters are devoted to the description of 
the majesty of God, His manifestations, Vibhutis, Visvartipa etc. In the last are 
explained the nature of beliefs and practices not conducive to spiritual uplift, 
warning the aspirant against them. The work concludes with an insistence on 
Bhakti as the innermost means of achieving Moksa. At the outset Madhva 
emphasizes the greatness of the Mahabidarata in which Gita is included. Gita is 
described as the honey of the Epic - Parijata Mahabharata parijatamadhubhiia. 

Madhva looks upon the greatness and majesty of God as the central thesis of 
the Gita. An outstanding contribution of Madhva to the understanding of Gita- 
thought is the reorientation given by him to the interpretation of its theory of 
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Karma yoga in terms of Niskama-karma defined as ‘enlightened action’ (jfana- 
purvam karma), devoid of selfish attachment to or hankering for fruit. Such 
Karma is to be dedicated to God because God is the Bimba or controlling power 
behind all beings, who are but His Pratibimbas (reflections). In order to 
emphasize the dependent and derivative character of the powers of the individual 
Madhva introduces this concept of Bimba-pratibimbabhava which expresses 
the relation between God and souls. This concept is mainly found in the 
interpretation of many of the crucial stanzas in chapter II of the Gita and other 
contexts. In the light of this basic conception of the philosophical relation 
between the individual and the Supreme Being that Madhva understands the 
Lord's exhortation to Arjuna to fight the battle as His instrument: Nimittamdatram. 
The Gita emphasizes the majesty of God through the twin principles of Theism 
~ the immanence and transcendence of God, which are both vividly expounded 
in it. According to Madhva God's immanence in the cosmos is elucidated in a 
very vivid manner in the seventh and tenth chapters of the Gita. The 
Visvarupadhyaya and the Purusottamayoga emphasize the transcendental aspect 
of the Supreme Being. 

Gitatatparya is a companion to the Gitabhasya. Madhva strengthens his 
interpretations given in the Gitabhasya with fresh arguments and quotations 
from the works, not utilized earlier. 

There is a difference in the method of interpretation between these two works 
on Gita. Madhva comments on the selected verse of the Gita citing Pratikas in 
his Gitabhasya whereas in his Gitatatparya, as the name itself suggests, he 
gives the gist of verses and expands it with quotations from other sources. He 
gives greater attention to the refutation of rival interpretations in his Gitatatparya. 
At the beginning he has impressively summed up the central thought of the 
Gita. As noted earlier the credit goes to Madhva for establishing Nivrtta-karma 
as a life of healthy participation in Karma dedicated to God. 

Brahmasutrabhasya. The Brahmasutras are held in the highest esteem by 
Madhva. He identifies them with the para-vidya of the Upanisads. They are 
considered as Nirnayakasastra (decisive authority) and therefore Madhva assigns 
to them a place and importance altogether unique. The work aims at bringing 
out, in a prominent manner, the Theism of Badarayana by emphasizing the twin 
aspects namely the immanence and transcendence of God. According to Madhva 
the Samanvaya Adhyaya of the Brahmasutras elucidates the nature of Brahman 
as one Supreme Reality behind the cosmos which transcends all finite reality. 
This Reality is also immanent in all finite reality and by virtue of such immanence 
it creates, maintains, dissolves, controls and redeems the world. 
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Madhva's interpretation brings out the Theistic conception of God or Brahman, 
by whose grace the individual souls in bondage are to realize their innate bliss 
of selfhood (svaripananda). Madhva's commentary shows how the 
Samanvayasutras emphasize the nature of Brahman as the most perfect Being 
of infinite bliss which transcends all finite reality by the greatness of its sovereign 
attributes. According to Madhva the aim of the Samanvaya or systematization 
of the teachings of the scriptures is no more than a convincing demonstration 
of the immeasurable greatness of Brahma, as the abode of all such auspicious 
attributes and the source of ali existence and powers of finite realms. The 
second chapter of his commentary is called Avirodhadhyaya. Here Madhva 
points out the various errors and limitations of other philosophical systems, as 
compared with the Vedanta. The next chapter is called Sadhanadhyaya and this 
sheds a flood of light upon the significance of many topics discussed in the 
Brahmasitra such as the one discussing the status of dream experience. The 
important contribution of Madhva, as far as this chapter is concerned, lies in 
the formulation of the doctrine of Bhakti on the basis of Sutra III 2-19. As the 
doctrine of Bhakti is pivotal to Theism, the importance of his contribution is 
noteworthy. The fourth chapter is devoted to point out the natural drift of the 
Sitras towards the acceptance of the survival of a basic difference between the 
individual and the Brahman, even in release. 

There are three other works of Madhva on the Brahmasutras. They are 
Anubhasya, Nyayavivarana and Anuvyakhyana. All the four works of Madhva 
on the Brahmasutras should be taken together to have a complete and proper 
idea of his interpretation of the Vedanta. B.N.K. Sharma expresses the opinion 
that “writers who have not been aware of the existence of these other works of 
his on the Sutras, particularly the Anuvyakhyana, which is Madhva's masterpiece 
in criticism and constructive exposition or have not studied it, have often passed 
hasty and untenable judgments on the value and merit of his interpretation of 
the Stitras as a whole or of particular contexts thereof. Bhandarkar and Ghate 
have done grave injustice to Madhva by passing baseless and distorted remarks 
on the merits of his performance as a Bhasgyakara. Madhva's Anuvyakhyana 
discusses, amplifies and critically examines the interpretations of his commentary 
on the Brahmasttras. Therefore without a study of it no proper estimate of 
Madhva as an interpreter of the Sutras could be made". B.N.K.Sharma's 
observation quoted above becomes significant because Bhandarkar and Ghate 
while expressing their views on Madhva did not take into consideration Madhva's 
Anuvyakhyana. 

Anuvyakhyana is Madhva's magnum opus in which he has put forth his best 
efforts at interpretation and criticism. Here Madhva amplifies his interpretation 
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of the Brahmasutras, as given in his commentary and also examines the 
interpretations of Sankara, Ramanuja and others. He takes up for criticism 
Advaita works like Bhamati, Vivarana, Samks epasariraka, Istasiddhi, 
Brahmasiddhi and Khandanakhandakhadya. 

Anuvyakhana has logic, dialectic fire, eloquence and unity. Madhva himself 
praises his work as 

grantho'yamapi bahvartho bhasyam catyarthavistaram | 
bahujna eva jananti viSesenarthametayoh || 

Each line and phrase of it is a mine of ideas. The celebrated commentator 
Trivikrama Panditacarya says that few can do justice to its meteoric swiftness of 
thought and the resplendent variety of ideas contained in its lines. According 
to Madhvavijaya this work was composed by Madhva at the request of his 
favourite disciple Trivikrama Pandita, after his conversion.” The Nyayasudha 
of Jayatirtha brings out the full significance and depth of this great masterpiece 
of Madhva. The Anuvyakhyana contains also a dialectical criticism of many of 
the leading concepts of the Advaitavedanta such as, Anirvacaniyata, the identity 
of Jiva and Brahma, and the falsity of the world (Mithyavada). In this work 
Madhva examines the views of Sankara in great detail. 

Anubhasya is a metrical summary of the Adhikaranas of the Brahmasutras, 
in only 34 anustubh verses, divided into four short adhydyas, each summing 
up one chapter of the Brahmasutras. This is said to have been composed to 
meet a special need of Acyutaprajita. Madhvavijaya says that it is a work teeming 
with a thousand ideas in each verse; Ananto rthah prakatitastvayanau 
bhasyasamgrahe.* The first chapter explains how the Supreme Being is praised 
by a number of names like Prana, Jyotih, etc. The second chapter is devoted to 
the removal of conflicts of Scriptures with historical systems and their doctrines 
and the contradictions of the Scriptures themselves in the statements of the order 
of creation and dissolution, etc. The third chapter is dedicated to the description 
of the majesty of God and the ways of worship and realisation. The fourth 
chapter gives an account of the destruction and the nature of released state 
(moksa). The work may be described as an Index to the Dvaita interpretation 
of the Brahmasnttras. Anandamala of Traivikramaryadasa and Tattvamafijari 
of Raghavendra-tirtha are the most learned commentaries on this short work. 

Nyayavivarana is a small prose work giving the gist of the leading Adhikaranas 
of the Brahmasutra. It deals with the technical aspects of the interpretation. It 
gives a clear outline of Madhva's interpretation of the crucial Adhikaranas. B.N.K. 
Sharma has made an exhaustive critical and comparative study of Madhva's line 
of Sutra interpretation in relation to those of the Sankara and Ramanuja schools 
embracing all the main subcommentaries and glosses of all the three schools.” 
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There are cases where Madhva's explanations, though different from those 
of Sankara or Ramanuja, cannot be said to be absolutely unnatural or inconsistent. 
Thus, for example the whole of J.4 of Brahmasutra is interpreted by him to 
show that words like Avyakta, Prakrti, etc., all ultimately denote Visnu and that 
every word may esoterically denote Visnu and at the same time exoterically, 
other objects of the world; a procedure which has the merit of being consistent 
with the subject matter of the first Adhyaya, which is samanvaya. In II 3. (19-31) 
he accepts the atomic measure of the Jiva (anutva) as the siddhanta and explains 
sitra 29 to mean that the statements of non-difference between Jiva and the 
Brahman are only due to the fact that the attributes of the Brahman such as 
knowledge, bliss, etc., form the essence or nature of the Jiva. In Il. 4, (8-13), 
Madhva shows himself more reasonable than all the other commentators in 
connecting Sutra 8 with the following Adhikarana, referring to the chief vital 
air, and his division of the Sutras into four Adhikaranas is natural, whereas all 
the other commentators on the Brahmasttras follow on arbitrary division. His 
interpretation of ITI. 2 (27-30), dealing with the question how the Brahman can 
be both quality and the qualified, both Ananda and Anandin, also is a master- 
piece. Madhva's explanation of III. 4 (S]-52) as referring to the origination of 
Vidya and of its fruit ie., Mukti, is the best and most natural. 

It can be said that Madhva's school of Vedanta agrees with the other schools 
of Vedanta in the following respects, like other schools it also holds (I) that 
Brahman is the Supreme cause of the Universe, (2) that Brahman is all-pervading 
and eternal, (3) that the Upanisads, Brahmasitras and the Gita are the basis of 
its doctrines, (4) that in metaphysical matters like Brahman, the scriptures are 
the first authority and reasoning is to be accepted as fong as it does not contradict 
the Revelation, (5) that actions are subordinate to knowledge or devotion; they 
are efficacious only for the purification of the mind or as a preparation for the 
right path, renunciation of them being quite necessary for final beatitude, and 
(6) that deliverance from this beginningless Samisara is the final goal. 

Madhva's school of Vedanta agrees with other Visnavaite schools because 
like them it also maintains (1} that Bhakti is the means of attaining Moksa; (2) 
that Brahman is [évara, possessed of an infinite number of auspicious attributes; 
(3) that the individual souls and the inanimate world are all as real as Brahman 
itself; (4) that their individual distinctions can never be completely lost; and (5) 
that the individual souls are atomic infinite in number all possessed of the 
attributes of knowing and acting. The special features which are found only in 
the system of Madhva are given below: (1) It maintains absolute duality, while 
all other schools try to reconcile duality and unity in one way or another: (2) It 
holds that Brahman is only the efficient cause and not the material cause of the 
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universe; while all other schools agree in holding that it is both. (3) As for the 
mutual relations of the entities of Brahman, Cit and Acit, Madhav's school has 
its own doctrine, which has given its distinctive character and name. 

Mahabharata Tatparyanirnaya has been composed in 32 chapters.2? The 
first two chapters provide theosophical background to Madhva's exposition of 
the philosophy of the Epic. The first chapter begins with a brief account of 
primeval creation and goes on to emphasize the supremacy of Visnu. Later 
Madhva discusses the relative validity of texts and methods of their harmonized 
interpretation. The chapters third to ninth give a critical summary of the 
Ramayana. Madhva upholds the supremacy of Rama as Visnu and the divinity 
of Sita. It is interesting to note that according to Madhva, Ravana carried away 
not the real Sita but a Pratikrti into which life had been breathed. Rama is 
aware of the fact ali along but just pretends to go through all the suffering and 
privation like a human lover. Madhva draws inspiration from the 
Bhagavatapurana for this type of interpretation.” The story of the Mahabharata 
is elaborately dealt with from chapters X to XXXII with critical comments 
wherever necessary. The concluding section is devoted to a narration of the rise 
of Buddhistic and Jaina schools and the rise of Mayavada in the Kali age. The 
work ends with an account of the advent of Madhva for the rehabilitation of 
Theism. The Mahabharata Tatparyanirgaya is the biggest metrical work of 
Madhva. 

Bhagavata Tatparya is held in very high esteem by the followers of Madhva. 
It may be said here that the Bhagavatapurana is an important work for all Vaisnava 
thinkers. This Purana had inspired the great Bhakti literature of the Alvars in the 
South. Madhva has written a short commentary on 1600 verses selected from 
the Bhagavatapurana in his work aptly designated as Bhagavata Tatparya. In 
his commentary he tries to bring out the underlying purport of the verses. He 
‘supports his views with numerous quotations from the Puranas and Pancaratra 
literature. Madhva's object in writing this work was to reconcile the seeming 
contradictions of the text and bring out prominently the Theistic Realism of the 
Purana. Some portions of the Bhagavatapurana, particularly the chapters dealing 
with the Krsna-Uddhava Samvada in the XI Skanda strike a quasi-monistic note 
and push into background the Theistic Realism. But Madhva after resolving the 
contradictions upholds the Theistic and transcendental Realism of this Purana. 
Madhva cursorily deals with the first three Skandas and directs his attention 
mainly to Skandhas X and XI. The following verse often cited by him, represents 
the pivotal doctrine of the Theism of the Bhagavatapurana; 

dravyam karma ca kalasca svabhavojia eva ca | 
yadanugrahatah santi na santi yadupeksaya * |f 
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(Matter, karma, time, Individual nature, and Jivas - all exist always, because 
of the grace of the Supreme; never despite him). 

Madhva has selected only difficult words and obscure passages for 
explanation. Citations are an outstanding feature of this work. According to 
B.N.K.Sharma more than one hundred and ninety five works, other than well 
known ones, are cited by Madhva in this work alone. Madhva discusses certain 
fundamental questions of religion and philosophy wherever occasion demands. 

DaSaprakaranas is the name collectively given to the ten minor philosophical 
works of Madhva. They are (1) Pramana Laksana (2) Katha-Laksana, (3) 
Upadhikhandana, (4) Maya vadakhandana, (5) Prapafica- 
mithyatvanumanakhandana, (6) Tattvasamkhyana (7) Tattvaviveka (8) 
Tattvodyota (9) Visnutattvanirnaya and (10) Karma Nimaya. 

These works deal with the various aspects of the Dvaita system of philosophy 
established by Madhva such as its logic, theology, theory of knowledge, etc. 
Five of them nos. 3, 4, 5, 8 and 9 are devoted to the refutations of the 
Advaitavedanta of Sankaracarya, from various points of view. Tattvasamkhyana, 
Tattvaviveka, Tattvodyota and Visnutattvanirnaya are devoted to exposition of 
Madhva's cosmic scheme, ontological categories and general metaphysics. 
These Prakaranas are written in a terse language. The masterly commentaries 
of Madhva's illustrious commentator Jayatirtha are very helpful in grasping the 
full significance of these important works. The thought, in these works, is 
very much condensed. 

Katha-Laksana consists of 35 anustubh verses. They are devoted to the 
exposition of the subjects of debate, and the rules and regulations governing its 
conduct. Madhva is in favour of recognizing only three types of debate namely 
Vada, Jalpa and Vitanda and he rejects the other types found in the works of 
Buddhists, the Naiyayikas and Sri Harsa.Vada is a type of debate carried on 
solely for the ascertainment of truth. Jalpa is a less exalted form of debate, 
which is carried on either as a test of ability or for victory. Madhva raises 
Vitanda to the rank of an independent kind of disputation, perfectly legitimate 
and praiseworthy where an honest soul is confronted with a particularly vicious 
or perverse opponent. It seems that Madhva's aim in composing this work was 
to train his disciples to become adepts in the art of debate and be able to defend 
their view points. 

Upadhikhanda is a small work devoted to the criticism of the concept of 
Upadhi (pluralising factor) which plays an important role in the 
Brahmajfianavada of Sankara. 

Mayavadakhandana In this work Madhva shows that none of the four-fold 
traditional requisities of system building namely the Adhikari, Visaya, etc., can 
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be satisfactorily made out on any kind of Monism, much less on the 
Nirvisesadvaita of Sankara. He shows that the central thesis of Advaita namely 
the identity of Jiva and Brahman is riddled with contradictions. 

Tattvasamkhyana mentions the categories recognised by Madhva. According 
to this work difference and disparity are found everywhere among finite selves 
in their constitution and equipment which indicates to a hierarchy among gods, 
demons and men. Madhva gives a detailed cosmic scheme from the Supreme 
Being down to inanimate creation. He mentions three classes of souls among 
those that are now in bondage: (i) Muktiyogyas (those who are fit to attain 
liberation), (ii) Tamoyogyas, (those that will eventually qualify themselves for 
liberation), and (iii) Nityasanisdrins ( those that will always be subject to 
transmigration). Madhva says that those who desire to be released from bondage 
must learn to look upon God as the One Being who is responsible in various 
ways for the preservation, control, absorption, enlightenment etc., of the world 
of matter and souls. 

Tattvodyota is devoted to the refutation of some of the leading doctrines 
and fundamental! concepts of the Advaitavedanta. According to Madhva vijaya 
this work contains some of the arguments actually employed by Madhva, in his 
historic debate with great Advaitins of his day namely Pundarika Puri and 
Padmatirtha. According to Jayatirtha the last seven verses are not composed by 
Madhva. They are in the nature of tributes paid to Madhva by the admiring 
witnesses of his debate with Pundarika Puri. These verses are added to the body 
of the work at the request of his disciples. In this work Madhva quotes passages 
to show that Theism is the only philosophy accepted by the scriptures. 

Visnutattavinirnaya is a forceful and illuminating presentation of the 
philosophy of the Vedas and Upanisads from the stand point of Dvaita.?* Its 
constructive thesis, bold and far-reaching, is worked out through methods of 
relentless dialectics and revolutionary exegesis. By far it is the best outline of 
Dvattavedanta, embodying as it does the chief elements of its ontology and 
epistemology. This work is a striking piece of work on Dyajia in which the 
fundamental principles are enunciated, developed and defended with intensity. 
It is not chiefly devoted to the theological establishment of the supremacy of 
Visnu as the title is apt to suggest, though such an aim is not altogether excluded, 
in the body of the thesis. The opening verse of this work is of the greatest 
significance: 

sadagamaikavijneyani samatitaksaraksaram | 
narayanam sada vande nirdosasesasadgunam |} 74 

In this Madhva refers to the main principles of his thought such as the validity 

of the Veda through which only Narayana is cognizable. The total outlook of 
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the philosophy of Madbva is also hinted at in this verse. It is a verse of adoration 
to God and that adoration is indicated to be an end in itself. The supremacy of 
God and the supremacy of the pathway of devotion to him are the twin 
foundations of the structure of Vedanta as expounded by Sri Madhva. This 
work consists of three chapters. The first and the third chapters are purely 
philosophical in character. 

The first chapter deals with the validity and eternal nature of the Vedic 
testimony. It also examines the import of the Vedas and establishes the conclusion 
that the supreme theme of Vedic testimony is the transcendent pre-eminence of 
God. In the second chapter there is a demonstration through a series of scriptural 
passages that the Supreme Being is Visnu, surpassing all other entities. The 
third chapter counters the notion that he is attributeless and argues that he is free 
from all imperfections and is full of all auspicious attributes in their absolute 
perfection. The first chapter is the most important from the standpoint of both 
volume and weight of thought. The last two chapters are merely amplifications 
of principles already enunciated in the first chapter. The conceptions of Carvaka, 
Buddhist, Jaina and Nydya systems are subjected to criticism in this work. The 
Prabhakara view of the Vedas as merely promulgating imperatives is discussed 
and refuted. The very important doctrine of Svatahpramanya is advanced in 
the style of Piarvamimamsa and other schools of Vedanta. This work of Madhva 
has been accorded a high status by the tradition. It is the greatest of the Prakarana- 
granthas of Madhva. Madhva has used an immense number of texts in support 
of his propositions.”* 

This work contains an exhaustive refutation of Advaita, a brilliant criticism 
of Advaitic interpretation of the Srutis. This work also contains an impressive 
exposition of Srutis based on the interpretation on new lines and a masterly 
vindication of the concept of difference (bheda). Madhva has discussed the 
place and importance of Sabda among Pramdadnas and strongly established the 
infallibility and Apauruseyatva of the Vedas. According to him Vedas are 
self-valid (svatahpramana) and cannot be attributed to any known author, human 
or divine. The eternity of the Vedas rests on the eternity of Sabda. Madhva 
shows that no system of philosophy can work without giving importance to 
some kind of Apauruseyavakya, for its ultimate validity. 

Karma Nirnaya. It is said that Madhva composed this work in reply to a 
challenge from certain contemporary scholar to exhibit his knowledge in the 
ritualistic portions of the Vedas and their exegesis. In this work he proves that 
the Karma kanda portion of the Vedas also shows that the Brahman is the 
highest and most intimate subject-matter of the Vedas. He gives interpretation 
for certain abstruse and complicated sacrificial hymns. Madhva emphasizes 
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that Karma can never be considered as the end of scripture as 1s contended by 
the Purvamimanisakas. 

According to him Veda recommends eternal happiness for man but this eternal 
happiness is obviously and admittedly beyond the power of Karma. He says 
that the rituals have to be performed in a spirit of devotion, discrimination and 
detachment: Bhagavad-bhakti-jfdanavairagya pirvakam karma kartavyam. 

Dasa-Upanisad-Bhasyas. Madhva's commentaries on the Ten Upanisads 
seek to draw attention to the full measure of support which the Upanisads give 
to Theistic Realism and the impossibility of interpreting these contexts and texts 
in any but their natural sense and drift. They also point out the ways in which 
certain other texts, more or less ambiguously worded like Sarvam khalvidam 
brahma (All this is verily Brahman) Tat tvam asi (That thou art) Yo ham so sau 
Yo sdsau ham (What is "I" is "He"; what is "He "is "I"), which, on very 
superficial grounds, had been taken to be indubitably "Monistic” should be re- 
interpreted, in keeping with the underlying Theism of the Upanisads. Madhva 
suggests a number of significant standpoints, mystic, philosophical and other 
from which these monistic-looking texts could be very properly explained, in 
conformity with the buik of the texts that teach a radical Theism. He shows that 
Theism was the basic philosophy of the Upanisads, despite their occasional 
indulgence in the language and imagery of monism, in moments of great mystic 
fervour. 


In reinterpreting the Upanisads Madhva makes considerable use of linguistic 
analysis, grammatical and etymological sanctions. B.N.K. Sharma remarks; 
"Some of Madhva's interpretations are quite happy and unexceptionable and 
are supported by continuous literary tradition. Some others are logically well- 
argued and command respect even when they do not compel agreement.” Madhva 
interprets the [éavasya Upanisad as a document of Theism. His interpretation is 
direct and pragmatic. In his commentary on the Kena or Talavakara Upanisad 
Madhva shows how this Upanisad seeks to demonstrate the supremacy of the 
Brahman over all presiding deities of phenomenal! forces of Nature as well as 
of the microcosm, by means of an interesting parable of the gods and the 
Yaksa. 

According to Madhva the Kathopanisad deals with the question whether the 
sovereignty of God over his creatures is limited to this side of release; or does it 
continue even on the other side of it? 

In his commentary on the Mundaka Upanisad Madhva quotes from 
authoritative sources. He repudiates the distinction between the Para (bigher) 
and Apara (lower) Vidyds in the sense in which they are understood by Sankara. 
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Madhva gives a new interpretation to the words Paravidya and Aparavidya. He 
states that the four Vedas and their connected literature should be designated as 
Paravidya and Aparavidya according as they are correlated or not correlated to 
the Supreme Being. While interpreting Mandukya Upanisad Madhva identifies 
the four forms of the intuiting Self with the four forms of the Deity presiding 
over the four stages of our psycho-physical and transmundane existence. This 
can be considered as the most significant Theistic contribution of Madhva. The 
whole of the Aitareya Upanisad is interpreted by Madhva in a Mystic and 
Vaisnavite sense. He has selected four passages from the Aranyaka as 
representing its quintessance and from them he draws his doctrine of Sarvasabda- 
samanvaya in Brahman (Visnu). The whole of this Aitareya Upanisad is to 
Madhva but an exemplification of this thesis: 

sarvaisca vaidikapadairapi lokasabdairmedhagni 

varidhitaladiravaisca sarvath | 

eko'bhidheyaparipurmagunah priyo lam 

narayano mamasadaiva sa tustimetu |} 7° 

In his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad Madhva gives an esoteric’ 
and theological explanation of the ritualistic sections of the Upanisad.”’ 

According to Madhva the opening section of the Chandogya Upanisad 
extols the cult of Mukhyaprana (chief breath) who occupies a very important 
position in Madhva's theology. Mukhyaprana is the son of God. He is the 
highest medium through which the Udgitha (identified with Visnu as Brahman) 
is to be worshipped; for according to Madhva he alone among the gods is free 
from sin and finally leads the souls to Moksa. 

Besides these works Madhva also composed some devotional lyrics and other 
miscellaneous works, dealing with religious worship, rituals, etc. These works 
reflect his deep religious nature and devotional fervour. Yamaka Bharata is a 
short rhyming poem in eighty-one verses in various metres, dealing with the 
exploits of Krsna and his help to the Pandavas. ‘ 

DvadaSastora has been composed in twelve chapters. It contains many 
beautiful and profound truths of religion and philosophy. Echoes of Jayadeva's 
Gitagovinda could be seen in this poem, a is also capable of being set to 
music and sung. 

Tantrasarasamgraha deals with the rules governing Vaisnava modes of worship 
and initiation (diksa). It deals with the various mantras used in worship, their 
prescribed modes of chanting with nydsa, mudras, etc. It also deals with 
iconography, construction of temples, casting of images, consecration of 
idols, renovation of temples, etc. 
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Madhva's works are characterized by an extreme brevity of expression and 
directness devoid of all literary flourish and bombast. His Mahabharata 
Tatparyanirnaya shows a better diction, loftiness of ideas and serenity of 
expression. Madhva explains the texts only where such explanations are 
absolutely necessary. He expands the ideas of the original texts with suitable 
and ample quotations from a variety of sources. He does not comment on texts 
whose purport and philosophical significance are obvious. 

According to B.N.K.Sharma, Madhva's conception of the role of a 
commentator and his performance as one, rank him far above his compeers.”* 

Madhvacarya confuted the dactrine of Maya or unreality of the world, and 
maintamed the theory of Bhakti or love of God which could be practised by all 
without distinction of caste or creed. Madhva discarded the qualified monism 
(Visistadvaita) of Ramanujdcdrya as he did the pure monism of Sahkaracarya. 
The dvaita school of Vedanta founded by Madhva is based on the authority of 
his own writings besides the four Vedas, the Mahabharata, the original Ramayana 
and the Paficaratra. R.G.Bhandarkar, however, remarks, "Since there is no place 
in Madhvacarya's creed for the Vyuhas, Vasudeva and others, and since the 
name by which the Supreme Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu, Gopala Krsna 
and Radha being entirely absent from his system, it is possible that he set aside 
the Pancaratra or threw it into the background." 

The main characteristics of the system established by Madhva are its conception 
of the Deity who is identified with Visnu, its realism and pluralism. It is realistic 
in so far as it insists on the existence of things independent of our mind. Sri 
Madhva indicates the pluralistic position of his doctrine by the statement, "Varied 
and of varied qualities are all the things of the Universe’. Bhinnasca 
bhinnadharmasca padartha atkhilad ami. Hence not only the individual selves 
are different from one another and matter, but so too are the material objects. 

The Dvaita system of Madhva insists on the absolute and eternal difference 
between Brahman, Jiva and Jada. Madhva denies even Brahman's being the 
material cause of the universe. He propounds the five eternal distinctions, the 
clear understanding of which alone can lead to Moksa. They are the distinction 
between God and the individual soul, between Ged and the inanimate world, 
between one individua! soul and another, between the individual soul and the 
inanimate world and finally between one inanimate object and another. 

According to Madhva God possesses an infinite number of qualities. His 
chief functions are eight: creation, protection, dissolution, controlling all things, 
giving knowledge, manifestation of himself, involving the individual souls in 
the knowledge of the world and deliverance. His form is made up of knowledge 
and joy, he is independent of everything and remains one in the midst of different 
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forms. God is the supreme Reality. It is because of his grace that the self, 
matter, etc., exist. In the final analysis there are only two categories, the dependent 
(asvatantra) and the independent (svatantra}. Nature and selves are subordinate 
to God and depend on him. God has nothing to gain by the cosmic functions 
save affording an opportunity to the aspirants for life divine. 

Although one without a second, he manifests himself in various forms, 
incarnates as Avataras and is present in the sacred images. He is, in short, the 
Supreme Visnu. As Visnu is infinite, there is no possibility of our finite intellect 
grasping him completely. But he is not wholly unknowable. He is apprehensible 
to some extent through the means of the Vedas. 

According to Madhva the individual souls are all distinct from God and distinct 
from each other individually, innumerable, going through a succession of 
existences and characterised by ignorance or other defects. Individual Jiva is 
monadic in size, but pervades the body due to its power of intelligence. It is 
also an agent, though absolutely depending on God. It has attributes like 
sentience and bliss similar to those of god. It is on this basis of resemblance that 
some famous Upanisad dicta of monistic character are explained. 

Thus the Upanisadic passages which refer to non-difference are explained 
away by him in various ways. For example Tattvamasi means Tvam tadiyah 
asi or Tyvam tasya asi thou art His; Ayamatma Brahma may be a description 
of Jiva, meaning this individual soul grows or advances (vardhanasilah), or a 
description of Brahman meaning, Brahma is this that pervades (dtma atanasilah), 
or it may be a mere eulogy of Jiva, or the sentence may be meant for meditation, 
or finally it may be nothing but a statement of the Parvapaksa of the exponent 
of the Maya-doctrine. In the same way, a passage like Brahmavid brahmaiva 
bhavati , one who knows Brahman becomes Brahman itself, only means that in 
the condition of Moksa the individual soul in question becomes similar to Brahma, 
owing to his freedom from misery, etc. According to Madhva, it cannot be said 
that Jiva and Brahman are different in Samisara, but become non-different 
after moksa; for what are different can never be non-different and vice versa. 
So also ekam evadvitiyam brahma and sarvam khalvidam brahma mean that 
Brahman is unsurpassed and without a parallel and that it pervades the whole 
world, but not that the world is non-different from Brahman. mrtyoh sa mrtyum 
dpnoti ya iha ndneva pasyati does not imply a condemnation of the perception 
of plurality, but it is a censure against those who hold that there are many 
momentary cognitions, instead of one eternal knowledge. 

According to Madhva Duality alone is the truth because everywhere we see 
nothing but pairs of things in twos, eg. knowledge and ignorance, merit and 
demerit, man and woman. So also Brahman and Jiva or Brahman and Prakrti 
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must be two entities and never identical with each other. Though the self is 
blissful by nature, it tansmigrates and is subject to suffering on account of its 
past karma. As mentioned earlier according to Madhva the selves are of three 
classes. To the first category belong those that have eternally freed themselves 
from samsara like men and devas, manes and sages. The second category 
consists of those that are competent for release and the third group consists of 
those that are not competent for release. The belief of Madhva, that only a few 
attain salvation while the rest cannot, and some even suffer damnation, is 
contrary to the teachings of all other Indian religious schools. Swami 
Prabhavananda observes in this context: “Madhva may possibly have been 
influenced by certain Christian Missionaries who during his time may have 
penetrated into India."°° A brief account of the Nature as found in the works of 
Madhva is given below. According to Madhva all the material products originate 
from prakrti or primal matter. Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, the three gunas, are its 
first emanations. From them evolve other transitional products which are Mahat 
(intellect), Ahankara {egoism), Manas (mind) ten senses, and the five great 
elements. The effect produced is of two kinds; modification (paringama) and 
manifestation (abhivyakti). The Dvaita conception of causation differs from 
the well known views of Advaita and Visistadvaita. When a thing actually 
undergoes modification and produces other things, it is the modificatory effect; 
for example, the Mahat, Ahankara, etc., from Prakrti. In the latter case, no new 
substance is materially produced; for example, cloth from threads. Further, 
the effect is considered as neither existent only or non-existent only before its 
emergence but both existent and non-existent. It exists as the cause, but not as 
the effect. This is known as Sadastakaryavada. 
The epistemological position of the system is indicated by the definition of 
valid knowledge which is in agreement with the tenor of the system; valid 
knowledge is that which corresponds with outside reality. The means for the 
apprehension of an object is called Pramana. The Dvaita system makes a 
distinction between ‘primary means' (kevalapramana) and ‘secondary means’ 
(anupramana). Valid knowledge itself is Kevalapramana as it directly points to 
the datum of experience. The means of valid knowledge is called anu-pramana, 
since it leads to the object mediately. Hence a distinction has to be made between 
perceptual knowledge as primary means and perception as a secondary means. 
Similar is the distinction between inferential knowledge and inference. 
According to Madhva it is Anupramdana that is divided as perception, inference 
and verbal testimony. The sense organs, means and Saksin constitute the 
instruments of knowledge. The notion of Saksin as a sense organ is unique to 
this system. Being of the nature of sentience it knows some objects directly as 
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also ultimately those presented through the senses. Saksi-jfiana is regarded as 
infallible. The colour is known through sense-organs like eye, but the memory 
is due to Manas.” 

Things like self, Avidya, pain, pleasure, time, space, etc., are directly 
known. Madhva makes a distinction between testimony due to personal origin 
(pauruseya), which is liable to err, and that which has no personal origin 
(apauruseya). The latter constitutes the Vedas whose validity is infallible. The 
Dvaita system gives great importance to Vedas as a means for the true knowledge 
of Reality as perception and inference are confined to facts of ordinary 
experience only. Moksa is release from the limitations and afflictions caused 
by the ignorance of the true nature of God as well as the self. Madhva holds the 
view that Moksa is attainable by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari. 
Some of the means necessary for this direct knowledge are aversion to the 
enjoyments of this world: or the next, the possession of equanimity, self-control 
and other virtues, acquisition of knowledge from the teacher, self-surrender, 
love of god, resigning every act to Hari, knowledge of the five distinctions 
mentioned above, etc. According to Madhva even in mokga, Jiva cannot be 
one with Brahman. Direct knowledge of God is the outcome of steady meditation 
which consists in continuous remembrance of God, without any distraction. 
Madhva expresses the view that though knowledge is essential to liberation, 
devotion is the ultimate means to attain it. This deep love attracts the grace of 
God towards oneself. It is through God's grace alone that the self can be 
redeemed: moksasca visnuprasadena vina na labhyate.” Ajl else are only aids 
to it. In the state of release the selves attain bliss appropriate to their individual 
worth so that the distinction persists even in that state. 

Madhva looked on the pursuit of the enquiry into Brahman (Brahmamimamsa) 
as the summum bonum of human existence. Brahman is the all-absorbing 
Reality and, similarly, the mimanisé of Brahman is the all-absorbing discipline. 
So Madhva's exposition of religious life is not confined to mere faith or creed. 
Religion is the practical side of philosophy. Brabmamimamsa is superior to al} 
other disciplines, which are Vaisnava in character. According to Madhva Vedic 
Brahman is Vedic Visnu. In the concluding passages of Krsnamyrta Maharnava 
and Tantrasdra Madhva shows that Brahmamimamisa is the only discipline that 
results in the realisation of Brahma, i.e., Visnu. In Krsndmrta Maharnava he 
says: worship of Visnu, with all its details as practised by various divinities and 
sages, is far superior as a discipline to repeated sacrifices, visiting sacred places, 
bathing in sacred waters, charities and so on. 

The chief merit of his system lay in its groundwork. The foundations of the 
system of Sankara and Ramanuja had been laid by a number of their distinguished 
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historical predecessors like Gaudapada and Bodhayana. Madhva's thought 
was exclusively his own. He had no historical predecessor to fall back and . 
draw upon. He was the architect of his own system. The boldness, originality 
and distinctiveness of most of the metaphysical concepts and categories of his 
system and their definition and organization into a system, prove him to be a 
philosopher of outstanding merit. 

The mission of Sri Madhva was carried on vigorously during the succeeding 
centuries. The four direct disciples of Madhva namely Padmanabhatirtha, 
Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha and Aksobhyatirtha spread the teachings of their 
master in all directions. 

Madhyvavijaya mentions HrsikeSatirtha (c.1250-1330) as a favourite disciple 
of Madhva.* He founded the Palimar mutt and became its first pontiff. He 
composed Sampradaya paddhati in 26 verses dealing with the early life, career 
and work of Madhva.™ It contains valuable information about the nativity of 
Padmanabbatirtha, It calls him the Guru of the Karnatakas and other good men; 
yah karnatakapurvasajjanaguruh Ssripadmanabhahvayah. There is a complete 
set of palm-leaf manuscript of the Sarva milla in Tulu script said to be transcribed 
by Hrsikega in his own hand. This proves that the impression that Tulu language 
has no script of its own is incorrect. Tulu script of these manuscripts has close 
affinity with the Malayalam script. But then there is much in common between 
Grantha, Tamil and Malayalam scripts also. 

Visnutirtha was the younger brother of Madhva and he sought initiation from 
his brother, after the death of his parents and after leading a house holder's life 
for many years. Madhvavijaya thrillingly describes his rigid austerities on the 
Kurma parvata (Western Ghats).** His only work that is known is called 
Sannyasavidhi.*’ This is a metrical digest in four chapters on the duties of 
Sannyasis (ascetics). It is based on the Samhitas of the Paficaratra. The first 
chapter deals with the tmportance of Visnubhakti, types of Adhikaris and 
shows the superiority of the principles of Madhva's Theism to those of Advaita. 
The second chapter deals with the different modes of initiation of Sannyasins. 
The third chapter deals with the daily routine of house holders and ascetics 
pertaining to Sauca, fasts and Caturmasya Vrata. The fourth chapter deals with 
the construction of tombs and the burial of ascetics, etc. Kalyana Devi I was the 
sister of Madhva.** Three minor works are attributed to her. They are (1) 
Krsna stotra in eight verses, (2) Anuvayustuti and (3) Laghutaratamya stotra 
dealing with the gradation of the gods. Trivikrama Pandita (c. 1258-1320) was 
the most outstanding disciple of Madhva. Narayana Pandjta, the biographer of 
Madhva was his son. 
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Tattvapradipa which is a commentary on Madhva's Brahmasutra Bhasya is 
attributed to him. His early life and career are fully described by his son in his 
Madhvavijaya.* Usaharana is a kavya in nine cantos composed by 
Trivikramapandita.*® It deals with the love of Usa and Aniruddha. 
Narayanapanditacarya was the third son of Trivikramapandita and he became 
famous by composing a metrical biography of Madhva namely Madhva vijaya, 
in sixteen cantos. The account given by him is fully, reliable and accurate. This 
work can be treated as one of the leading kavyas in Dvaita literature and as a 
good specimen of a Mahakavya in Sanskrit. 

Madhvavijaya bhavaprakasika is a short gloss on the Madhvavijaya." The 
object of this work is to elucidate the obscure references and passages in the 
original and provide historical notes and comments, wherever necessary. This 
work is of great value for a historical appreciation of incidents in the life of 
Madhva. The author says in the epilogue, that he has made a conscientious 
attempt to record all details as accurately as possible. With the help of this work 
one can reconstruct accurately the movement of Madhva, within the Tulu country 
and outside. 

Manimafijari. This is a prologue to the Madhvavijaya in eight cantos. The 
first four cantos give a summary of the story of the Rama and Krsna incarnations. 
The fifth canto deals with the persecution of the Buddhists. The emergence of 
the Advaitavedanta is described in the sixth canto. The seventh canto is dedicated 
to the description of the growing success of Advaitavedanta and the campaign 
of religious persecution set on foot by the followers of Sankara against the 
forerunners of the Dvaita creed. The eighth canto deals with the steps taken by 
the disciples of the Dvaita teacher Prajiia- tirtha, in self-defence and for 
preservation of his line. 

Samgraharamayana is a work in seven kandas which gives a summary of the 
story of the Ramayana. The author has concentrated on the significance of the 
incidents and the part played by the different characters as set forth by Madhva 
in his Mahabharata Tatparyanirnaya. The Kavya is also called Ramanka as the 
word ‘Rama’ is used in the last verse of each canito. 

Subhodaya is an allegorical kavya in five kandas. The subject matter of 
this kavya is philosophical allegory depicting the transmigratory career of king 
Subha (the individual soul) caught by the blandishments of the temptress 
Abhikamini (prakrti). Finally Jiva emerges from the snares of Prakrti by the 
grace of God. The characters are representations of spiritual values and psycho- 
physical principles. The author displays full mastery over the intricacies of 
Sanskrit metres and indulges in all kinds of metrical tours de force such as 
Bandhas, Ekaksara, Nirosthya, etc. It is to be noticed here that Sanskrit literature 
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is not rich in allgorical kavyas but it has a few allegorical dramas. 
Prabodhacandrodaya is\an early allegorical drama, written by Krsnamisra in the 
second half of the eleventh century A.D. The characters of this drama are Viveka, 
Manas, Buddhi, etc. The history of the origin of allegorical dramas in Sanskrit 
is little known and it is difficult to say whether Krsnamisra has revived an old 
tradition or the credit belongs to him of attempting to produce a symbolical 
drama by means of personified abstractions. 

Philosophical allegories may be traced in the story of Puraiijaya in the Srimad 
Bhagavata (Chap. 25-28) which may have inspired later writers in tuning a 
dogma into a drama. Allegorical dramas present a vivid picture of the spiritual 
struggle of human mind in the dramatic form of a lively conflict in which the 
erotic, comic and devotional interests are cleverly utilized. 

Sankalpasuryodaya of Vedantadesika, Yatirajavijaya of Varadacarya and 
Caitanya Candrodaya of Kavikarnapiira are some of the interesting allegorical 
dramas available in Sanskrit literature. It is learnt from Sudhindra's Sahitya 
Samrajya that Vijayaindratirtha wrote an allegorical drama called 
Ubhayagrastrahudaya as a counterblast to the Prabodhacandrodaya and 
Sankalpasuryodaya. 

Parijataharana is a kavya in three cantos dealing with the story of the 'theft' 
of the celestial tree, by Krsna, at the request of Satyabhama.” 

As noticed earlier these immediate disciples of Madhva, wrote commentaries 
on his basic works. But they have not made any distinctive contribution to 
Dvaitavedanta or its methodology as such. Their works merely represent the 
early stages of the religious and secular expansion of the system in the province 
of its birth, (Tulunad) and outside, by means of founding of pontifical seats 
and centres of learning and religious propaganda. His disciples frequently toured 
all over the country and expounded the. new philosophy to the faithful followers 
and the learned public and engaged the champions of rival schools in public 
disputations and brought about the conversion of large numbers of people to 
the new faith and sought, in various ways to cultivate and develop mass-contacts 
for the faith. Disciples like Padmanabha and Aksobhya founded separate lines 
of monks to consolidate the position of the system and speed up its propagation 
in different parts of the country. These Mutts continue, to this day, to be the 
nerve-centres of the schools of its social, religious and philosophical activities. 
Narahari who was a minister in Kalinga was probably responsible for the 
expansion of the system and its penetration into the Kalinga region. Narahari 
became a disciple of Sri Madhva, and became a pontiff of one of his important 
Mathas. Puri, the religious centre of Orissa, became a centre of Madhva owing 
to the influence of Naraharitirtha.“ 
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The Dvaita came to be reckoned with as a powerful limb of the Vedanta. 
This was done for the first time by Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasangraha.“ The 
Advaitavedanta of Sankara was made perfect by a host of brilliant commentators 
like Vacaspati and Amalananda and dialecticians like Anandabodha, Sriharsa 
and Citsukha. The credit goes to Jayatirtha for having raised Dvaitavedanta to 
a position of the highest technical perfection and richness of detail and expository 
brilliance which enabled it to compete on equal terms with the established 
philosophy of the day namely the Advaita vedanta of Sabkara. 

Jayatirtha was the most powerful protagonist of the Dvaitavedanta and he 
interpreted its doctrines by scientific analysis and explanations. He was the 
disciple of Aksobhyatirtha who was a contemporary of Sri Vidyaranya. 
Jayatirtha's famous work is Nyayasudha which is a formidable work in which 
the six systems of philosophy have been critically surveyed and the truth of 
Dvaitavedanta established. 

As noted earlier he has written commentaries on almost all the works of Sri 
Madhva, and so he is rightly called "Tikdcarya". The biographical sketch of 
Jayatirtha records that Vidyaranya, the most profound scholar of the age, was 
extremely pleased with Sri Jayatirtha's learned commentaries and showered on 
him royal honours. Jayatirtha renounced the world of a very young age, and 
devoted himself to the service of Madhva's philosophy and within a brief space 
of twenty-three years he raised it to a position of Sastric equality with the Advaita 
and Visistadvaita, by his remarkable industry, depth of scholarship and masterly 
exposition. 

B.N.K.Sharma observes: "For beauty of language and brilliance of style, 
for proportion, keenness of argument and fairness in reasoning, for refreshing 
boldness, originality of treatment and fineness of critical acumen, Sanskrit 
philosophical literature has few equals to place beside him."* Jayatirtha 
dominated in the Dvaita Literature of the post- Madhva period and the entire 
course of its subsequent history has been one of commentaries and super 
commentaries on the fikas of Jayatirtha. Over twenty-two works have been 
attributed to Jayatirtha. His Visnutattvanirnayatika is the biggest of his 
commentaries on the Prakaranas. 

Nyaya sudha is a superb treatise more familiarly known to Madhva scholars 
by its shorter title of Sudha. There is a saying: sudha va pathaniya vasudha va 
palaniya which attests the universal homage paid to it by traditional scholars. 
C.M.Padmanabhachar remarks: "one does not know what to admire most in this 
work. So remarkably perfect is it, mm every way."** 

Pramanapaddhati is the biggest of Jayatirtha's independent works. It is the 
standard work on Dvaita Logic and Epistemology, and all questions connected 
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with those branches of metaphysics.” This work deals with the nature, scope 
and definition of Pramanas, their ways of functioning, theories of Truth and 
Error, the question whether the validity of knowledge is to be viewed as intrinsic 
to it (svatal) or extrinsic (paraiah), etc., It contains three Paricchedas (chapters) 
namely Pratyaksa, Anumdna and Sabda (or Agama). It also reviews the 
epistemological theories in the six systems of Indian thought.* 

Gitabhasyaprameyadipika of Jayatirtha brings out the hidden depths of 
thought and suggestiveness of the original Bhasya of Madhva on Gita which is 
terse and brief. Jayatirtha's references to the interpretations of Sankara and 
Bhaskara are very valuable for text-criticism and solving problems connected 
with authorship and genuineness of the commentaries attributed to these two 
writers. Bhaskara is a long forgotten commentator on the Gita. From the various 
allusions and references to his commentary in the Prameyadipika B.N.K. Sharma 
drew the attention of scholars, for the first time, to Bhaskara and gave some 
definite details about his commentary and his identity.*° Vadavali is an 
independent work of Jayatirtha. It is also known as Vedantavadavali. This 
work is the earliest large scale polemical work of the post-Madhva period, in 
many ways, is the forerunner of the Nyayamrta of Vyasatirtha. 

The theory of the Advaitins that our senses always deceive us, being merely 
appearance - interpreting, is effectively challenged and the fitness of sense- 
knowledge to reveal objects as they are is vindicated in this work. Jayatirtha's 
commentary on Visnutattvanirnaya is of the highest rank of excellence. He is 
noted for his scholarship, acumen in dialectics, lucidity of style and penetrating 
clarity of analysis. His moving humility and profound reverence to his teacher 
are an indication of the characteristic spirit of the great Indian commentators. 
The lead given by Jayatirtha was enthusiastically taken up and his example carried 
to perfection by his successors. Sad-darganivallabha Visnudasacarya (c. 1390- 
1440 A.D.) was first to do so. He wrote Vadaratnavali which treats in detail the 
topics dealt with briefly by Jayatirtha in his Vadavali and other works. The 
scope of the Vadaratndvali is beautifully indicated in the introductory verse 
itself which runs as follows: 

vi§vam satyam harih karti jio'nyah paramatmanah | 
vedah satyah pramanam cetyevam vyasamatasthitih [ | 30 

This work establishes the reality of the Universe by refuting the doctrine of 
iltusoriness (mithyavada) in all its ramifications.*' 

B.N.K.Sharma says that many arguments and passages are bodily taken from 
the Vadavafi and other works of Jayatirtha and incorporated by Visnudasacarya 
into his work, without acknowledgement.*? But on this account his work should 
not be treated as a mere summary of the Vadavali or other works of Jayatirtha. 
It is a work of distinctive mettle and great dialectic penetration. 
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After the Sangama dynasty of Vijayanagara, the Saluvas and Tuluvas 
succeeded to the Vijayanagara throne, during whose rule Dvaita Siddhanta spread 
far and wide and even upto Uttara Pradesh and Bengal, under the great pontiff- 
philosopher, Sri Vyasatirtha (1447-1539 A.D.)® 

Sri Vyasatirtha was the Royal preceptor (Rajaguru) of the kings of 
Vijayanagara namely, Saluva Narasimha, Vira Narasimha, Krsnadevaraya and 
Acyutadevaraya. He carried on the mission of Sri Madhva by scholastic 
disputations, writing original works and imparting lessons in the Sastras to pupils, 
of whom the most celebrated were Vijayendra, Vadiraja, and Purandaradasa. 
Vyasatirtha attained fame as the foremost philosopher and dialectician of the 
Dvaitavedanta. His erudite Vedantic classic, the Nyayamrta, caused a stir in 
Vedantic circles and paved the way for the birth of neo- Advaitism, heralded by 
the composition of Madhusidana Sarasvati's Advaitasiddhi. Vyasatirtha was 
not only an eminent philosophical writer, but also a profound mystic and 
passionate devotee of God. He succeeded Sripadaraja as the leader of the Dasas, 
and composed many exquiste songs of great mystic and appeal and devotional 
fervour in Kannada. He is believed to have a mystic vision of Sri Krsna dancing 
before him, in one of his supreme moments of ecstatic devotion. The most 
complete and reliable account of Vydsatirtha's life and career is to be found in 
Vyasayogicarita, the biographical account of Somanatha. The songs of 
Purandaradasa, a few inscriptions and tradition, yield important particulars. 
Vyasatirtha was born in or about 1460 A.D., in the village of Bannur, about six 
miles north of Sosale, in the Mysore district. Vyasatirtha was born to Ballanna 
Sumati and Akkamma by the blessings of Brahmanyatirtha of Cannapatna. After 
his upanayana Vyasatirtha went to a Gurukula where he went through a complete 
course of studies in Kavya, Nataka, Alamkara and Grammar, which must have 
covered atleast a period of five years. Later Ballanna presented Vyasatirtha to 
Brahmanya and returned home. Not long after the incident, Brahmanyatirtha 
ordained his ward a monk and gave him the name of Vyasatirtha. Some time 
after the great famine of 1475-76, Brahmanya died. It may be, therefore, assumed 
that Vyasatirtha came to the Pitha in or about the year 1478 A.D. 

Vyasatirtha's Nyayamrta, Tarkatandava and Tatparyacandrika, which cover 
the entire range of philosophical thought in Dvaita, stand to this day as monuments 
of his learning and scholarship. Vyasatirtha may be said to have been the 
venerable head of an educational centre at Hampi, or Vijayanagara, to which 
numerous students and learned men resorted from ail parts of the country. In 
the course of a keen discussion held in the court of Krsnadevaraya under the 
Presidency of Vallabhacarya, Sri Vyasatirtha is stated to have vindicated the 
excellence of Dvaita, summarising its tenets in the following verse: 
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sriman madhyamate harih-paratarah 
Satyam jagat - tattvato 

bhedo - jivagana hareranucarah 
nicoccheda bhavani gatah 

muktir - naija sukhanubhatirmala 
bhaktisca tatsadhanam 

pratyaksadi tritayam pramanamakhilam 
vedaika vedyo harib *4 

(in the glorious philosophy of Madhva, Hari is the highest God, the world is 
real in essence; differences are real. All souls are dependent upon Hari; they 
are found to be in innumerable gradations of higher and lower: the freedom of 
the soul consists in the enjoyment of one's inherent bliss; pure devotion to God 
Hari is the means to it. The source of valid knowledge is three fold, namely 
Pratyaksa, (direct perception), Anumana, (inference), and Agama (word of 
the vedas). Perfect knowledge of Hari is possible only through the Vedas). 

Nyayamrta is Vyasatirtha's magnum opus and in this he has undertaken a 
complete vindication of the philosophical power and prestige of the realistic 
metaphysics of Madhya, together with a discussion of its congogjitant problems. 
The work bas been composed in four chapters (paricchedas). The first chapter 
is devoted to a discussion of the central idea of idealism; the unreality of the 
phenomenal world. The various proof (pramanas) on which it is sought to be 
based are also given here. The second chapter deals with the refutation of 
Akhandartha and its application to Upanisadic texts. Madhva's scheme of five- 
fold difference (paficabheda) is shown to have the sanction and support of the 
three Pramanas. The third chapter critically examines the place and significance 
to be assigned to the scriptural injunctions regarding the various means of 
realization, Sravana, Manana, religious instruction, self-discipline etc., in 
expediting God-realization. The fourth chapter elucidates the doctrine of 
liberation (Moksa) as understood by Madhva. 

Tatparyacandrika is a discursive commentary on Jayatirtha's Tattvaprakasika. 
It is a very remarkable commentary of the Dvaita school in which the dialectic 
machinery is applied with equal success and brilliance to the purely interpretative 
literature on the Sutras.*° The work maintains the highest level of scholarship, 
thoroughness, accuracy of details and an unbiassed outlook. 

B.N.K.Sharma observes: "It is difficult to find anything comparable to it in 
range or depth of thought, in Sanskrit philosophical literature. As a critical 
study of the Brahmasutras and their leading interpretations, this work stands 
altogether unsurpassed and unsurpassable for its erudition, acute analysis, 
penetrating criticism and masterly presentation of the inner dialectic of 
Badarayana’s work.’ 
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Tarkatandava. This work is divided into three chapters corresponding to the 
three Pramanas accepted by Madhva. The work criticizes the views expressed 
in standard treatises of Nyaya such as the Kusumaajali of Udayana, the 
Tattvacintamani of Gangesa Upadhyaya. According to tradition the contemporary 
scholars of Nydyavaisesika were first praised by Vydsatirtha for his famous 
attack on the Advaita in his Nyayanuta, but they grew restive and silent when he 
composed his Tarkatandava, which was directed against them.’ They are said 
to have voiced their indignation and disapprobation, later, through the often 
quoted line: nyayamrtarjita kirtistandavena vinasita.*8 Vyasatirtha's works 
embody the highest achievements of Dvaita philosophy in the spheres of 
constructive exposition of the Siddhanta and an uptodate dialectic review and 
criticism of the views of all the prominent rival systems.*° Nyayamrta had become 
a battling ground for some of the most eminent polemical writers of the two 
leading schools of the Vedanta and gave rise to the composition of a series of 
rival dialectical masterpieces. 

Vijayindratirtha was evidently a Southern Karnataka Brahmin. He was a 
great favourite Vydsatirtha. The pontiff of the Vibudhendra Matha requested 
VyAsatirtha to give him a competent disciple to succeed him. The latter is said to 
have "gifted" Vijayindra on the occasion. This is how Vijayiindra came over to 
the Matha of Surendratirtha and eventually succeeded him on the Pitha in or 
about 1539 A.D., and remained on the Pitha till 1595. There are nearly eighteen 
works of Vijayindra, of a more or less polemical character, dealing with doctrinal 
and interpretational issues. Most of these works are available in manuscripts. 
Besides being a renowned commentator, Vijayindra was a notable poet and 
dramatist too. Subhadradhananjaya is a Sanskrit drama dealing with the interesting 
story of the love marriage of Arjuna and Subhadra. 

Ubhayagrastarahudaya is an allegorical drama written as a counterblast to 
the Prabodhacandrodaya and the Samkalpasuryodaya.” It is referred to in the 
Sahitya Samrajya of Sudhindra, as a drama with the sentiment of Santa 
predominating. 

Another distinguished teacher who did a great deal to propagate Sri Madhva's 
teachings all over the land, both by his writings in Sanskrit and songs in Kannada, 
was Vadirajatirtha (1480 - 1600), a pupil of Sri Vyasatirtha. Vadirajatirtha was the 
head of the Sode Matha (one of the eight Mathas founded by Sri. Madhva for 
worship at Sri Krsna temple at Udipi). Vadiraja hailed from a village called 
Hiuvinakere, near Kumbhasi, in the Kundapur taluk of the South Kanara district. 
He was the son of Ramacarya and Gauri. He was ordained a monk at the age of 
eight and placed under the care of Vidyanidhitirtha." Vadiraja's fine poetic 
faculty and human touch, his apt analogies from life and literature have made 
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him the most popular writer in Dvaita literature. A tribute paid to him runs as 
follows: 

savinodam sattahasam sasmitam sundaranvitam | 

Sarahasyam sapramanam vadirajavaco' mrtam 

nirdustam rasavatspastani nanandayati kini fanam? 

Vadiraja was a many-sided personality. He was a sound scholar, a successful 
organizer and a gifted religious poet, both in Sanskrit and Kannada. According 
to tradition Vadiraja encountered Appayya Diksita, the great champion of 
Sivadvaita doctrine, in a debate.” Vadiraja was a contemporary of the Keladi 
kings, Sadasiva Nayaka and Dodda Sankanna Nayaka and of Arasappa Nayaka 
of Sode (1555-98 A.D). The grant of Hiivinakere, by Keladi Vettkatappa Nayaka, 
to Vadiraja's successor Vedavedya, in 1614, indicates that Vadiraja had established 
his reputation as a defender of the Dvaitavedanta of Madhva and gained a 
footing at the court of Venkatappa's father. This is significant because the 
Keladi rulers were ardent followers of Saivism. Venkatappa Nayaka (1606-29) 
wrote a commentary on the Sivagita, in whose colophon he is styled, 
Visuddhadvaitasiddhanta pratisthapanaikadhuramdhara. Basavappa, the last 
of the Keladi chiefs wrote a monumental work, Sivatattvaratnakara.“ Vadiraja 
has composed a dozen original works, Yuktimallika is the magnum opus of 
Vadiraja and it is a monumental work in defence of the Dvaita system. It has 
been composed in five chapters called Saurabhas. Guna, Suddhi, Bheda, Visva 
and Phala. This work combines great erudition with an incredibly simple yet 
poetically charming style. 

The credit goes to Vadiraja for bringing the wisdom of his predecessors like 
Jayatirtha and Vydasatirtha within the reach of all. The Yuktimallika is an 
elaboration of the teachings of the Brahmasutras as expounded by Madhva. 
There are many original arguments and interpretations in this work. The first 
two chapters establish the twin principles of Madhva's Theism that the Brahman 
is ever full of attributes and free from any kind of imperfection. The third 
chapter establishes that the Jiva and Brahman can never be identical. The fourth 
chapter is dedicated to be refutation of the doctrine of Maya. It also establishes 
the reality of the cosmos. The last chapter is an epitome of chapters III and IV 
of the Brahmasutras as interpreted by Madhva. The epic Mahabharata occupies 
a position of great authority in matters of religion and philosophy and it has 
been placed in the forefront of Sabdapramanas (next only to the Vedas) by 
Madhva. As already mentioned Madhva wrote an epitome of Mahabharata to 
bring out its esoteric sense. But no regular commentary on the Mahabharata 
was written by the followers of Dvaitavedanta till the days of Vadiraja. He was 
the first to write a regular commentary on the entire Epic, from the point of 
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view of Madhva. The commentary of Vadiraja holds a special] attraction to 
historical students of the Epic. P.P.S.Sastri who has edited the Southern 
Recension of Mahabharata praises the value of this commentary.% It may be 
said that those interested in the laborious task of reconstituting the textus simplicior 
of the Epic or of sifting matter for a genuinely South Indian Recension of the 
Epic would find the Pratikas culled by Vadiraja, of great value. His commentary 
on the epic is called Laksalamkara or Laksabharanam. It is an erudite commentary 
full of references to and quotations from ancient lexicons. His commentary on 
the Epic notices elaborately the Sanatsujatiya and Visnusahasranama sections, 
which are sometimes treated as separate works. It is to be noticed here that 
the South Indian commentators have made rich contributions to the field of 
textual criticism. Madhvacarya at the beginning of his Mahabharata tatparya 
nimaya dwells on the nature of the text of the Mahabharata as available in this 
days. He observes how the text has been tampered with. He finds new material 
added and part of the text omitted, some lines interchanged and some others 
substituted by different ones- all due to ignorance. According to him the text 
of the Mahabharata is in a much confused state; much of its bulk 1s lost beyond 
recovery. ° 

Vadiraja in his commentary Bhavaprakasika explains each of the points raised 
by Madhvacarya. According to his sometimes later day scholars interpolated 
stanzas composed by themselves in order to promote their own theories and 
views as being embodied in the Mahabharata. Similarly, those verses and passages 
which go against one's line of thinking are deleted to facilitate one's argument 
that such portions are not in one's copy. Even honest scribes often become 
victims of ignorance and commit substitution and such errors: granthan sva- 
sva-matanukula- svakalpita -Slokan, kvacin mulagranthasya bhage praksipanti: 
kvacit sva pratikala- Slokan antaritan antardhanam praptan kurvanti, tyajanti 
ityarthah,; astaad granthe nasti iti vaktum utsadayanti Ityarthah. vyatyasam ukta- 
hari-mahima-sambaddha-slokam kathavicchedaya anyatra niksipantt; etat katha- 
ananukulam slokam tha likhanti. kvacit sdhavo pramadat sayv-ajnanat, anyatha 
granthabhi sandher anyatha kuryulr vyakuryuh.© 

Thus Vadiraja's commentary is highly useful for the reconstruction of the 
text of the Mahabharata. 

Rukminisavijaya 1s the most important religious kavya of Vadiraja in nineteen 
cantos. It deals with the theme of the abduction of Rukmini by Krsna and his 
marriage with her. Narayanacarya was one of the champions of the Dvaitavedanta 
and he defended it against the attacks of Appayya Diksita and others. He wrote 
three works: (1) Advaitakalanala, (2) Madhvamantrartha mafyari and (3) 
Visnutattvaviveka. He has been fixed in about 1640 A.D.” 
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The later period saw the rise of commentatorial literature. Yadavarya of 
Yekkundi in the Belgaum district, wrote a gloss on Nyayasudha, the famous 
commentary of Jayatirtha on Anuvyakhyana. Kumbhaliry RamacandraTirtha 
has commented upon Tattvaviveka and Nyayasudha and received a copper plate 
Grant from Immadi Kempe Gowda. Vidyadhisatirtha, the most celebrated pontiff 
of the Uttaradi Matha after Raghittama, wrote Vakyarthacandrika, a gloss on 
the first five chapters of Nyayasudha. This was completed by his younger 
brother Pandurangi KeSavabhattaraka. The most illustrious commentator of the 
later period was Raghavendratirtha. Over forty works were written by him. 
Parimala, which is his gloss on Sudha is the most outstanding of his works. His 
commentaries on Tarkatandava, Prakaranas and Upanisads are remarkable 
contributions to Dvaita literature. Satyanathayati composed about 12 works of 
which three works namely Abhinavacandrika, Abhinavatandava and 
Abhinavagada are most important. Members of the Chalari family have 
contributed a number of compendiums and glosses on Dvaita works.” 

The Dvaita vedanta studies and Research foundation situated at Bangalore is 
a reputed organisation devoted to the Dvaita vedanta studies. Under the able 
guidance of K.T. Pandurangi this Foundation has brought out the critical editions 
of many Davita classics. Nayayamrtam with Advaitasiddhi and four 
commentaries, Principal Upanisads with Madhvabhasya and commentaries, 
History of Dvaita Vedania in Kannada by B.N.K. Sarma are some of the highly 
rated publications of this foundation pertaining to Dvaita Vedanta. 
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CHAPTER XII 


JAINISM 


Jainism has made a profound influence on the lives and culture of Indians. 
Its contribution to Indian logic 1s to be found in the doctrine of Anekanta and 
Syadvada. Its contribution to literature and philosophy 1s immense. Jainism 
has made a significant contribution to the philosophy and culture of Karnataka. 
This religion has played an important part in the social and political life of the 
people of Karnataka for nearly twelve hundred years. The Ganga, Kadamba 
and Rastrakuta rulers gave royal patronage to Jainism. It retained its influence 
during the period ofCalukyas and Hoysalas. Jainism was an inspiration to writers 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit and Kannada. Preceptors like Kundakunda, Samantabhadra 
and Akalanka have made worthy contribution to literature, both in Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. 

The works on Kannada grammar, prosody, poetics and lexicon were mainly 
written by the Jainas, who were the first to cultivate this language. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that Sabdamanidarpana, a standard work on 
Kannada grammar by Kesiraja, a Jaina scholar, has its commentaries composed 
by Viragaiva scholars like Nittir Nafjayya and Linganaradhya. So also is 
Sabdanusasana of the Jaina grammarian Bhattakalanka commented on by a 
Brahmin Pandit called Kundalagiri Acarya. 

The Jainas mostly wrote on Jaina themes such as the lives of Tirthankaras 
and celebrities of Jaina history or legend. The Jaina Puranas in Kannada, which 
deal with the life of a Tirthankara, combine the classical technique of the Campa 
with the Jaina form of a technical Purana. It is thus a form, peculiar to Kannada 
poetry. Its peculiarity is heightened by the fact that unlike any Maha@kavya in 
Sanskrit, it has the Santarasa as its predominating sentiment, with all the other 
Rasas receiving full attention. Poets like Pampa and Ranna wrote these Puranas 
in addition to stories of the Mahabharata, which they considered Laukika or 
secular. In the Laukika Kavyas, they glorified the exploits of their patron kings 
through their description of epic heroes by means of veiled aHegory. This 
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combination of contemporary history and epic story initiated by Jaina writers is 
a novel feature of Kannada poetry. 

The Jaina monks, and even some householders, were well-versed both in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit languages and literatures; it is they who enriched the early 
Kannada literature and gave it a classical status. This is evident from the works 
of Nrpatunga, Pampa and others. In these many-sided literary efforts of these 
authors, Kannada words gradually got into Prakrit idiom under the convenient 
garb of Desi.' The generous kings, queens, ministers, merchants and the common 
men patronised Jaina Mutts and teachers from very early times in Karnataka. 
Jaina centres received grants of various types from them and this helped them 
to carry out the propagation of Jainism in Karnataka. Inscriptional evidences 
point out the fact that Jainism was favoured by the monarchs and their 
subordinates right from Kadambas of Banavasi till the kings of Vijayanagara. 
The kings of Kadamba dynasty made liberal grants to Jaina establishments. 
The king Mrigesavarman patronised both Svetambaras and Digambaras and 
this we come to know through a grant which makes a clear distinction between 
the Svetapatra Mahasramana Sangha and Nirgrantha Mahasramana Sangha.” 
The Yapaniyas were more powerful and dominant and they too received gifts 
of various types: 

yapaniya samghebhyah siddha kedare 
dvadasa nivartanani ksetram dattavan ° 
Arhaddasa (1398 A.D.), describes Svetamibaras as Viparitaripa and Visanigha: 
sitambaradau viparitarape 
khile visamghe vitanotu bodham | 
tatsenanand: tridivesa simha 
samghesu yastam manute kudruksah || 4 

Gangas of Talkad also continued the patronage to Jainism by making grants 
to Jaina establishments. Grants were made by Avinita to a Jaina temple built by 
the mother of Simhavisnu. Sripurusa's Devanahalli grant was given to a Jinalaya 
and Narasimharajapura grant to a Jaina Caityalaya.. A Jaina cave exists by the 
side of a Vaisnava cave at Badami built by Mangalesa and this is a clear proof 
for the patronage and tolerance extended to Jainism by the Calukya kings. We 
have reference to a Jinalaya built by Kaliyamma during the period of Kirtivarma 
Il. Amoghavarsa I of the Rastrakutas used to consider himself purified by the 
very remembrance of his Paramaguru who was a Jaina.’ Many of the feudatories 
and officers of the Rastrakutas were Jainas and many literary Jaina luminaries 
flourished during this period. Jaina records pertaining to the period of the kings 
of the Calukyas of Kalyana indicate that they patronised all the major religions 
of the times and Jainism also found its share during the period. Taila, the 
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founder of the Calukya dynasty of Kalyana is well known as the patron of the 
great Kannada poet Ranna. Another king Satyasraya learnt the tenets of Jaina 
faith sitting under the feet of his Rajaguru called Vimalacandra Panditadeva*. 
Bahubali Bhattaraka is described in many records as a great Jaina teacher and he 
received grants made by Niyiyabbe, mother of Mahasamanta Santivarma, a 
feudatory of Taila II.° 

The rule of Visnuvardhana or Bittideva of the Hoysalas is considered as the 
golden age of Jainism. Epigraphical references of the time of Visnuvardhana 
undoubtedly prove that he showed great respect for Jainism and patronised it. 
His own queen Santaladevi is described as a jewel of Jainism. The various 
Hoysala kings also gave a large number of grants to the Jaina temples built by 
them. The Sevuna kings though they belonged to various other religious faiths, 
liberally made grants and donations to Jaina Basadis, established many temples 
and had Jain preceptors. The king Krsna made a gift to a Jaina ascetic 
Sakalacandradeva, a disciple of Kallacandra Bhattaraka". Jainism received 
great setback with the establishment of the Vijayanagara kingdom as emphasis 
shifted from Jainism to Hinduism. We come to know of this fact through 
Sravanabelgola inscription of Bukka which refers to the quarrel between the Sri 
Vaishnavas and Jainas which took place during the period of Bukkaraya.” But 
kings like Harihara If extended their patronage to Jaina ministers. Records of 
his period refer to his minister Baica who was a Jaina and to the construction of 
a Jinalaya at Vijayanagara." 

The canonical literature of the Jainas is written in Prakrit. Among the works 
of the non-canonical class there are many which are composed in Sanskrit. The 
Svetambaras took to Sanskrit for their literary works at a period later than 
Digambaras. Broadly speaking, Sanskrit literature of the Jainas covers the 
period from the sixth or seventh century A.D., down to the sixteenth century 
A.D. or even a little earhter. 

The language of the post-canonical Jaina works is partly Prakrit and partly 
Sanskrit. In general it may be said that the earlier works were in Prakrit and that 
later Sanskrit was also used. Jaina writers reached a great perfection in Sanskrit 
language in the later centuries but they continued to write in Prakrit and the 
Apabhramsa dialects also. Jainas used Kannada language, more than any other 
sect, in their writings, and especially im their exceptionally comprehensive 
natrative literature. Thus they never addressed themselves exclusively to the 
learned classes, but made an appeal to other strata of the people also. The most 
noteworthy feature of the Jaina Sanskrit works is the development of an elaborate 
narrative literature mostly in prose. 
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The range and variety of the literature created by the Jaina Acaryas and 
others is amazing. Karnataka Jain writers have produced sumptuous literary 
works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and in Kannada language also. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the exact period in which Jainism came to the south, 
particularly to Karnataka. According to the tradition the land was ruled by one 
Jivandhara in the sixth century B.C. who was a devout Jaina. He had the 
fortune of meeting Mahavira when he visited the South. Jivandhara received 
Diksa from Mahavira and became an ascetic." From all sources it is proved that 
Jainism came down to the south with Bhadrabahusvamin, the last of the 
Srutakevalins and hence it can be safely assumed that Jainism entered Karnataka 
well before the Christian era." Being inspired by Jainism many scholars brought 
out their works in Sanskrit, Prakrit and in Kannada. First Jainism wielded a 
great influence on the religious literature of the land. Kundakundacarya who 
probably lived in the first century B.C. was a great Jaina Acarya whose 
contribution to the literature is noteworthy. One of the inscriptions found at 
Sravanabelagola says about him: "The lord of ascetics, Kundakunda, was born 
through the good fortune of the world. In order to show that he was not touched 
in the least, both within and without, by dust (passion), the lord of ascetics, I 
believe, left the earth, the abode of dust, and moved four inches above." He 
was famous for his philosophical thought and literary excellence. Some of his 
works like (1) Samayasara, (2) Niyamasara, (3) Paficastikayasdra and (4) 
Pravacanasara are philosophical classics. Umasvati or Umasvami, who is said 
to have flourished in the first century A.D., was another great writer who hailed 
from Karnataka. He was a disciple of Kundakundacarya and wrote a most 
celebrated work called Tattvarthadhigamasutra which has been considered as a 
Jaina Bible. It was commented upon by many writers and the notable among 
them are Samantabhadra, Pujyapada, Akalanka, Vidyananda and Prabhacandra. 
The next important Acdrya whose contribution to the literature is significant is 
Samantabhadra who appears to have lived in the fifth or the sixth century A.D.” 
His works have stood the test of time and are read even today. Many legends 
are there which are related to the personal life of Samantabhadra. Among his 
writings Aptamimamsa and Ratnakarandaka Sravakacara are very popular. 
Ratnakarandaka is an authentic work on the social ethics of Jaina. Both the 
works are inarked by deep devotion which was an important feature of 
Samantabhadra. Pujyapada and Akalanka are great names and they have 
contributed to the field of grammar and logic respectively. Pujyapada was also 
known as Devanandi.” His work on Jainendra Vyakarana 1s famous. A treatise 
on medicine is also attributed to Pujyapada besides Pancavastuka a well-known 
commentary on Jainendra Vyakarana. Pujyapada who must have lived in the 
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sixth century A.D. also wrote a detailed commentary on the Tattvarthasutra of 
Umasvati. According to tradition Akalanka was a son of Subhatunga, king of 
Manyakheta, who is identified with Krsna I of Rastrakutas, who ruled during 
the latter half of the eighth century A.D. It is known that he challenged the 
Buddhists at the court of king Hastimalla of Kajfici for a discussion. His famous 
work is Tattvarthavarttika vyakhyalankdara which is a commentary on 
Tattvarthastitra. AstaSati and Astasahasri are also attributed to him and he hailed 
from Sravanabelgola.” 

Prabhacandra was a notable person among the successors of Akalanka. He 
wrote two works (1) Nyayakumudacandrodaya (2) Prameya Kamalamartanda. 
Rastrakuta kings patronised many Jaina writers and hence there was a 
considerable progress in the literary activity during their reign. Nemucandra 
Siddhanta Cakravarti was a teacher of Camundaraya and he played a prominent 
role in installing the monolithic statue of Bahubali at Sravana belgola. He made 
significant contributions to the philosophical literature of Jaina and he lived in 
the tenth century A.D. Dravyasangraha composed by him gives an authentic 
exposition of Jaina Metaphysis. He is credited with the authorship of other 
works, viz., Gommatasara, Labdhisara, Ksapanasara and Trailokasara. 

The colophons mostly found at the end of the Jaina works provide valuable 
information regarding the Jaina teachers and their spiritual lineage. They 
generally give the date and the place of the composition of the literary texts, 
and hence form an important source for determining the age of the Karnataka 
Jaina teachers. Jinasena, Gunabhadra and Somadevasuri provide such 
information in their works. The credit goes to Jinasenasum for having given the 
most authentic and up-to-date genealogy of the Digambara teachers who 
succeeded to the pontifical seat of the Punnata Sangha in Karnataka.” He gives 
his own genealogy consisting of thirty three Jaina teachers and covering a period 
of 627 years. Thus he gives a complete list of teachers of the Punnatagana till 
the last quarter of the eighth century A.D. 

The second half of the seventh century and the first half of the eighth century 
A.D., was a period of lively philosophical disputes. Kumarila, the great 
Mimanisa philosopher and representative of Brahmanical orthodoxy, attacked 
the Buddhist and Jainistic logicians and prominent teachers. Samantabhadra, 
Akalanka, Prabhacandra, and Vidyananda defended their co-religionists re 
Kumarila.2! There 1s an inscription, first edited by Lewis Rice in 1889, 
Sravanabelgola in which it is reported that an Acarya by the name of Prahianidies 
died the voluntary death of an ascetic on the mountain Katavapra. The inscription 
is not dated, but on palaeographical grounds 1s said to be not later than 750 
A.D., probably earlier.”? Aptamimamsa of Samantabhadra is full of logical 
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discussions besides a review of the contemporary schools of philosophy including 
the Advaitavedanta. The Aptamimasa refers to Advaita vedanta in the following 
verse: 
advaitaikantapaksépi drsti bhedo vidhyate | 
karakanan: kriyayasca naikam svapnat prajayate || 3 
At the end of his commentry on the Aptamimamsa Vidyananda refers to 
Samantabhadra as: 
yenaSesakunitivrttisaritah preksavatam Sositah 
sadvacyépyakalaakanitirucirastattvarthadyutah | 
sa Srisvami samantabhadra yatibhrt bhuyad vibhurbhanuman 
vidyanandaphalaprutonaghadhiyam sadvadamargagranih [ [ 24 


Rich tribute is paid to Samantabhadra by another Jaina writer viz., 
Prabhacandra in his commentary on the Ratnakarandaka: 

yenajnanatamo vinaSya nikhilam bhavyatmacetogatam 
samyag jnanamahamsubhih prakatitah sagaramargokhilah i 
sa Sriratnakarandakamalaravih samsrtpari cchosako 
jiyadeva samantabhadramunipah srimat prabhendurjinah | 

Samantabhadra is also the author of Yuktyanusasana, Svayambhustotra and 
the CaturvimsSatijinastuti. Jinasena (838 A.D.), refers to Samantabhadra in his 
Adipurana and the great philosopher Kumarila, a contemporary of the Buddhist 
logician Dharmakirti who lived in the seventh century A.D. also mentions 
Samantabhadra and hence Samantabhadra is supposed to have flourished about 
600 A.D.” 

Aptamimamsa. This work consists of 5 verses in Sanskrit and it is divided 
into ten chapters called Paricchedas. This contains a complete exposition of 
the seven parts of the Syadvada or Saptabhanginyaya. This work provides a 
very interesting discussion related to the first and second parts of the doctrine 
viz., Syad asti (may be, itis) and Syad nasti (may be, itis not). The arguments 
are focussed on the relation between Asti (existence) and Nasti (non-existence). 

Samantabhadra's Aptamimamsa or Devagama Stotra is an important Jaina 
work written in refutation of Pratyaksaikanta, Avinabhava School, Advaikanta, 
Nityatvaikanta, Ksanikaikanta, etc. In the colophon, Samantabhadra is said to 
have been the son of a ruler of Soragapura, the ornament of Phanimandala 
(probably Nagarakhanda). Samantabhadra also wrote Gandhahasti Mahabhasya 
on Tattvarthasitras of Umasvati: a medical work (referred to by Ugraditya in 
his Kalyana Karaka), an astrological work (mentioned by Bhattotpala in his 
commentary as the Brhajjataka), a Vyakarana (referred to by Pujyapada) and on 
Jaina ritual, etc. 
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The early medieval age in Karnataka also saw the composition of numerous 
philosophical treatises. Of these Sarvarthasiddhi, ParamatmaprakaSa and the 
philosophical works of Nemicandra are of great significance because they 
expound the doctrines of the Karnataka Jainas. They treat in great detail the 
Jaina concept of the nature of the wmiverse and its different attributes, which 
are explained as the constituent substances in Jaina philosophy. 

Sarvarthasiddh: of Pujyapada 1s the earliest of all the philosophical treatises, 
and is the most authentic commentary on Tattvarthasutra of Umasvami in Sanskrit. 
Piijyapada belonged to Karnataka and was a teacher of the Nandisangha, a 
branch of Malasaigha and Kundakundanvaya. * The date of Pujyapada has 
been discussed by eminent scholars at some length. Some scholars hold the 
opinion that he lived in sixth and seventh centuries and deny teacher- pupil 
relationship between Piijyapada and Ganga king Durvinita.?”?” But most of the 
modern scholars unanimously accept the view of Rice who states that Pujyapada 
was the preceptor of Durvinita ” and lived in the latter half of the fifth century 
A.D., and the beginning of the sixth century A.D.*. 

Dravyasangraha, Gommatasara, and Trilokasara are attributed to Nemicandra. 
Dravyasangraha is a compendium of the six substances which constitute the 
cosmos. As Nemicandra, himself states 7? that it was composed by Muni 
Nemicandra, one need not doubt tts authorship. This work is a compilation of 
the answers given by Nemicandra to the questions put to him by Camundaraya, 
who served the Ganga kings Marasimha and Racamalla IV during the last quarter 
of the tenth century.*® Camundaraya constructed the colossal statue of Gommafa 
on the Vindhyagiri hill at Sravanabelgola in 982. He is said to have been a 
disciple of Ajitasena and Nemicandra and therefore it is to be said that 
Nemicandra flourished during the last quarter of the tenth century A.D.” 

The works of Pijyapada and Nemicandra point out that the inherent 
characteristics of the souls, if polluted by the activities of human beings, are 
lost and they suffer various miseries. They also recommend the methods by 
which the Jainas may attain perfection. They lay emphasis on the observance 
of the three jewels, viz., Right knowledge, Right belief and Right conduct for 
the attainment of liberation. 

Akalatka is also known as Akalankadeva and Akalankacandra. He too 
belonged to the Digambara sect of the Jainas and was a reputed logician of his 
times. Astasati a commentary on Samantabhadra's Aptamimamsa written by 
him 1s a most precious work on the Jaina philosophy dealing mamly with logic. 
The authorship of the following works has been attributed to Akalanka (1) 
Nyayaviniscaya, (2) Tattvartha Vartika Vyakhyanalankara, (3) Laghiyastraya, 
(4) Akalankastotra, (5) Svaripasambodhana and (6) Prayascitta. 
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Laghusamantabhadra in his Astasahasri Visamapada tatparyatika calls Akalanka 
as Sakala tarkika - cakracudamani (the crest gem of the circle of all logicians).** 
The story of embarrassment caused to Akalanka in a controversy with a Buddhist 
antagonist is recorded in the Pandavapurana: * 

cakalankokalankah sa kalau kalayatu Srtam | 

padena tadita. yena mayadevi ghatasthita || 

Akalanka has been mentioned along with Dharmakirti by Hemacandra in his 
Pramanamimamsa: 

vacakmukhyaviracitani sakalaSastracudamani binitani 
tattvarthasutraniti yadyevamakalankadharmakirtyadivat. |] *4 

K.B. Pathak considers Akalanka as a contemporary of Rastrakita king 
Subhatunga or Kysnaraja I.°° According to Peterson Akalanka and Niskalanka 
were two sons of Subhatuiga whose capital was Manyakheta. Subhatunga alias 
Krsnaraja ruled the Deccan between 753-775 A.D. Akalanka forsook his father's 
palace and became an ascetic.** According to R.G. Bhandarkar Krsnaraja's son, 
Govinda II lived in Saka 705 or 783 A.D. Therefore he concludes that Krsnaraja 
I and Akalanka who was his contemporary must have lived in about 750 A.D.” 

Akalanka is said to have been a priest at Sravanabelgola and defeated the 
Bauddhas at the court of a Pallava king of Kafic’ sed (He) Himasitala and 
drove the Bauddhas to Kandy in Ceylon.** 

Nyayaviniscayavivarana 1s the magnum opus of Vadiraja which reveals his 
mastery over all the schools of pmlosophy in general and over the school of 
Jainism in particular. Due to its quality and excellence, depth of philosophical 
insight and sharpness of logical acumen Vadiraja's work deserves an honoured 
place in the galaxy of Sanskrit philosophical classics. This work also is very 
significant for its extracts from very important, but not extinct, works in 
Indian philosophy and for its refutation of the Buddhist theories as developed 
by Dharmakirti, Dharmottara, etc. Though it professes to be only a commentary 
on Akalanka's logical text Nyayavinigcaya, the Vivarana of Vadiraja also known 
as Vivaranalankara has the weight and authority of a full-fledged Bhasya 
comparable to Samkaracarya's Bhasya on the Brahmasutras. It sets out the diverse 
theories of the adversaries, the Buddhists being the foremost among them, in 
their own words and then refutes them from the point of view of Jaina logic. 
This work on Jaina epistemology seems to be the most elaborate, exhaustive 
and comprehensive of all. 

This work has been composed in three sections known as Prastavas - perception 
(Pratyaksa), Inference Anumana and Testimony (Pravacana). Vadiraja 
successfully refutes in this work many a rival doctrine, and brilliantly defends 
the Syadvada against the criticisms of Samkaracarya in his Brahmasiutrabhasya. 
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This work turned out to be important not only for its logical exposition but 
also for its having enabled the scholars to reconstruct the original text of Akalanka 
which otherwise was not available. The language and the arguments of 
Vadirajasuri are admittedly exceedingly abstruse and incisive. The value of the 
work is particularly augmented by the elaborate criticism of Dharmakirtt's 
Pramanavarttika and the exposition of Prajnakaragupta. This work, though 
primarily it professes to be the exposition of the Jaina logical tenets, has a super 
added value as the faithful exposition and elaborate critique of all the tenets of 
the Buddhist schools of thought, particularly of Dharmakirti and his exponents.” 
Nydyaviniscyavivarana is an encyclopaedia of Indian logic, which is noted for 
ifs stapendously wide range and its appalling dialectic. Vadiraja must have had 
intimate acquaintance with Jaina luminaries at the Ganga court like Srivijaya, 
and others nearer the Calukyan capital like Kanakasena and Narendrasena, as 
evidenced by the epigraphs. Vadiraja himself says that Matisagara, Hemasena 
and Dayapala were all his teachers and they were no more when he wrote his 
magnum opus, the NyayaviniScaya- vivarana: 

yarrekanta - krpalubhirmama manonetram samunmilitam 
Siksa -ratna - Salakaya hitapatham pasyatyadrsyam parath | 
te srimanmatisagaro munipatih srihemaseno 
dayapalascetidivisprsopi guravah smrtyabhiraksantu mam |j*° 

Venkatasubbaiah identifies Hemasena with Dhanafjaya, author of 
Dvisandhana.*' All of them have written outstanding books, of which only 
Dayapala's Rupasiddhi is known at present. Vadiraja was a hero of many 
wordy battles and a poet of immortal poems. Vadiraja has been praised by great 
Kannada poets and this suggests his popularity. Nagavarma in his 
Kavyavalokanam praises Vadiraja as follows: 

advaita - vadi - mvaha mada - divradaghata vipatanaikapratistha | 

syadvada cala simham vidvamsar pogale vadirajam negaldam [|] 2 

(Glorious was Vadiraja whom scholars praised mouthfully as a veritable lion 
in the mountain of Jaina thought, that could smash into pieces in no time even 
herds of mighty elephants, to wit, the hosts of Advaita philosophers) 

Vadiraja's supreme felicity of expression, incisive force of argument and 
infinite mastery over Jaina theology, won for him the titles like Jagadekamalla- 
Vadin, Sat-Tarka-Sanmukha, and Syadvada-Vidyapati. 

Pramananirnaya is a short manual for the use of beginners with four chapters: 

l. Pramana - laksana nirnaya 

2. Pratyaksa - nimaya 

3. Paroksa - Pramana - nirpaya and 
4. Agama nirmaya 
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This work on Jaina logic has been attributed to Vadiraja. But 
K.Krishnamoorthy says that it cannot be taken as a genuine composition of 
Vadiraja, particularly in the absence of his name in the body of the work itself. 
In all other genuine works of Vadiraja his name does occur in the body of the 
work. He concludes by saying that if it ultimately turns out to be a genuine 
work, it will have to be regarded as a summary of the author's larger logical 
work for the benefit of beginners.** 

Jvalinikalpa was composed by Indranandi in the Saka year 861 (939 A.D.), 
at the Rastrakuta capital Manyakheta, when the Rastrakuta king Krsna III was 
ruling there. This is evident from the verses of his own work.* 

Bhairavapadmavatikalpa was composed by Mallisenasitri. It consists of ten 
chapters and throws ample lights on the tantric rites. Mallisena does not mention 
the date of the composition of his work but clearly states that he belonged to the 
monastic line of the renowned teacher Ajitasena, who preceded the two Jain 
teachers Kanakasena and Jinasena.* Of these two preceptors, Jinasena was the 
teacher of Mallisenasuri.*® 

The Jaina tantric texts are important for a study of the evolution of the Jaina 
goddesses in Karnataka in early medieval times. They lay down the formulas 
and spells calculated to bestow superhuman powers on the devotees by which a 
person could be controlled, enmity could be caused, and evil could be averted. 
Indranandi and Mallisenasuri are primarily responsible for the systematic 
exposition of the occult lore in Karnataka through their treatises mentioned above. 

Among the many celebrated authors who are repeatedly remembered in 
subsequent works Kaviparamesvara deserves notice. His works have not come 
down to posterity and no biographical detail is available about him from any 
other source. Famous Kannada poets like Adipampa (941 A.D.), Abhinavapampa 
(i 100 A.D.), Nayasena (1112 A.D.), Aggala (1 189 A.D.), and Kamalabhava 
(century 1235 A.D.), refer to Kaviparamesti along with Samantabhadra, the 
logician poet and Pijyapada, the grammarian. Gunabhadra at the end of his 
Uttarapurana tells us that the Adipurana composed by his teacher Jinasena was 
based on the Gadyakatha of Kaviparamegvara. Jinasena in his Adipurana 
respectfully refers to Kaviparamesti as the compiler of the entire Purana, 
possibly under the title Vagarthasamgraha. 

sa pujyah kavibhirloke kavinam paramesvarah | 
vagarthasamgraham krtsnam purdnam yah samagrahit || “ 

Nemicandra in his Neminathapurana mentions that Kaviparamesvara wrote a 
Purana giving the stories of twenty four Tirthankaras and that Brahman and 
Sarasvati were waiting on his glory.’ 
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Kaviparamesti is referred to in the Humcha inscription of 1077 A-D., along 
with a host of Jaina teachers and authors.** Jt is 1o be noted that Paramesti was 
ranked with Samantabhadra and Puijyapada whose works have come down to 
us. A section of Santipurana from the Camundardyapurana bas been published” 
and it contains many quotations attributed to Kaviparamesvara. 

Kaviparamesvararavrtta 

ramatvam gunadhrtvamapyabhimatam lJokantikatvam tatha 
Satkhandaprabhuta sukhanubhavanam sarvarthasiddhyadisu | 
indratvam mahimadibhisca sahitam na praptam: samsaribhih 
tatprapto bhavahetsamsrtilatacchede krtah samyamah |f 

Kaviparamesvara Sloka 

kasayodrekakalusyam vratadarsanasattapah | 
dusayatyaciradrajana tatah krodhadi varjayet |{ 
tyagena lobham ksamaya prakopam |{ 

manam mrdutvena manoharena | 

vrttena mayamyrjunabhivrddhim | 

narendra hanyatparalokakaniksi || 

sthulesu dayam pranisu karoti suksmesu 
vilasadanukampam | 

arambhahatakarmasu grhasramo nispratijnanah || 

All these quotations are mn.Sanskrit and in a metrical form. This indicates 
that Kaviparamesvara's work was in Sanskrit and in verses. But Gunabhadra 
has described Kaviparamesti's work as Gadyakatha. This difficulty may be 
removed by assuming that possibly Paramesti’s work was in prose with some 
verses here and there, and for convenience Camundaraya might have quoted 
only the verses. 

That in creative literature, the Jainas took remarkable interest follows from 
the patronage they received from Karnataka kings who, in that period, were 
themselves of Jaina persuasion to a large extent. It is said in several Kannada 
inscriptions that ascetic Simhanandi was responsible for establishing the Ganga 
sovereignty. As a memorial to Jatasimhanandi, who might have lived at the 
close of the seventh century A.D., a stone 1s preserved up to this day at Koppal. 
His Varangacarita is a representative of Puranakavya (old epic style) since it 
includes dogmatic details, polemical discussions and didactic matter. This poem 
gives us echoes from Asvaghosa's Buddhacartta and Saundarananda. The entire 
poem has been composed in a racy and readable style with occasional instructions 
of didactic matter. 

Varangadacarita is one of the earhest Jaina poems in Sanskrit composed in a 
semi-Kavya style and was completed in 677 A.D. Most of the Jaina epic poems 
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composed in Sanskrit devote their major portions to dogmatical details and 
polemic discussions. Jatila the author of Varangadacarita resembles ASvaghosa 
in moral earnestness and religious zeal. It must be admitted that like majority of 
Mahakavyas composed in Sanskrit by Jaina writers this work also does not contain 
delicate ideas, exquisite comparisons, subtle polish and smooth handling of 
Sanskrit language which characterise the style of Kalidasa. Often dogmatical 
details spoil the poetic effect of the work. Jatila shows his best in dealing with 
moral discourses. A.N.Upadhye observes: “As the text stands, it leaves the 
impression of an amateur production.” A few beautiful verses found in the 
work reveal the artistic qualities of Jatila's poetry. Some verses are quoted below: 

calatpatakojvalakesamala 

prakarakafcih stutituryanada | 

prapurnakumbhorupayodhara sa 

purangana labdhapatistutosa |{ 7 

Hiratal places Jatila in the company of good poets and says that Varangada 

carita deserves to be recognised as a Kavya of high poetic merit? The author 
has been greatly influenced by other writers in using similes. At times he gives 
his own simules which are at once charming — 

vatayanebhyah khalu puspavarsa 

varanganabahulatah salilah | 

pracaksaruscurnarajovimisram 

vatavadhuta iva kamavallayah |[ * 

and 

nidaghamase vyajanam yathaiva 

karatkaram sarvajanasya yati | 

tathaiva gacchanpriyatam kumaro 

vrddhiun ca balenduriva prayatah |{ * 


The young prince being fondled by all with great affection is beautifully 
compared in the above verse to a fan that goes from hand to hand in summer 
and which delights those who handle it. 

Vardhamana has composed another Varangacarita and it became very popular 
and surpassed the work of Jatila in merit. Vardhamana himself makes such 
statements which imply that he has given a summary of Jatila's work: 

ganescarairya kathita katha vara 
varangarajasya Savistaram pura | 
mayapi sanksipya ca saiva varnyate 
sukavyabandhena subuddhivardhini {f° 
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Vardhamana's poem has close similarity with Jatila's work at many places*® 
and the author has shortened the religions sermons and various descriptions. 
The skeleton of the story is preserved throughout the work. The incidents and 
events of the story are narrated in the same order.*’ There are two Vardhamanas, 
one was the teacher of Dharmabhusana, the author of Nyayadipika. 
Vidyabhushan places Dharmabhusana in 1600 A.D.** Pathak places him in 
1385A.D.° 

The second Vardhamana probably lived in i530 A.D. and he is identified 
with the author of Humcha Inscription.® It is difficult to say which Vardhamana 
wrote Varangacarita as the information available is very meagre." According to 
scholars it is this work and not Jatila's Varangacarita, which is at the basis of 
Kannada and Hindi versions.” 

Dharanipandita who flourished about A.D. 1650 wrote Varangacarita in 
Kannada. He was a native of Visnuvardhanapura. It is recorded that his work is 
based on previous compositions. Since he mentions one Vardhamanayati it may 
be assumed that Vardhamana's Varangacarita was his authority. The manuscript 
of this work noticed by R-Narasimhacharya is incomplete containing only eight 
chapters. 

The biographies of the sixtythree ‘Great men’, that is to say twentyfour 
Tirthankaras, and their contemporaries, the twelve Cakravartins or rulers of the 
world, and the twentyseven heroes (nine Baladevas, nine Vasudevas and nine 
Prativasudevas) of antiquity is the favourite subject and most popular among 
the Jainas. Digambaras call these works Puranas and the Svetambaras call the 
same Caritras. The earliest of these works is the Trisastilaksana - Mahapurana, 
the great Purana of sixtythree excellent men. [t is also called briefly 
Mahapurana.“ This work has been composed jointly by Jinasena and 
Gunabhadra containing the biographies of all the sixtythree men. There is also a 
Mahapurana by Mallisena written in 1047 A.D. ® Mahapurana is a remarkable 
work for various reasons. In this work we have many sections which can be 
considered as fine specimens of classical Sanskrit poetry. 

This work consists of the Adipurana in forty-seven chapters of which forty- 
two are composed by Jinasena and the last five by his pupil Gunabhadra, and 
the Uttara-purana, which is exclusively composed by Gunabhadra. In the 
Adipurana we have the story of Rsabha, the first Tirthahkara and of his son 
Bharata. The Uttarapurana contains the life stories of all the remaining great 
figures of the Jaina tradition. Like the Brahmanical Puranas this Purana also 
claims to give a history of the world and presents at the same time an 
encyclopaedia of all that is edifying to the pious Jaina and that is worthy of his 
knowledge. Many stories from former incarnations of the principal personages, 
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the stories about their contemporaries etc., are also given here. In chapter38-40 
we have the descnption of Samskaras, the 'Consecrations' which accompany 
the life of the individual from his conception until his death. These are in 
agreement with the corresponding Brahmanical rites to a fair extent. 

Chapter forty-one deals with the interpretation of dreams. Chapter sixteen 
contains a short treatise on town ‘planning. Chapter forty two gives the duties 
of the warrior and the art of governing (Niti). Mahapurana traces its origin back 
to Mahavira himself, who communicated its contents to Gautama, who in his 
turn imparted them to king Srenika. The knowledge of the sacred legends is 
said to have been transmitted by Gautama to those versed in the Angas and 
Purvas. The authors of the Mahapurana retain the names of the saints and 
heroes by the use of Brahmanical terms and by the adoption of Brahmanical 
rites. They try to project Brahmanism and Hinduism as a decayed form of the 
true truth, namely the Jaina religion, which had existed from time immemorial. 
There is no confusion regarding the exact dale in which Mahapurana was 
composed. The Prasast: found at the end of the Uttara purana is very useful in 
this regard. According to it the work was consecrated on 23rd June, 877 A.D. 
during the reign of the Rastrakitta king Krsna IJ Akalavarsa by Gunabhadra's 
pupil Lokasena.*® 

Jinasena was a disciple of Virasena and was highly honoured by king 
Amoghavarsa I, who ruled from 815 to 877 A.D. Jinasena who wrote 
Harivamsapurana is different from Jinasena who authored Adipurana.” The 
name Jainasena is found many times as the name of an author.®® There is an 
allusion to Gunadhya's Brhatkatha in the Adipurana.” Uttarapurana contains the 
story of Jivandhara which 1s found many times in the works of Sanskrit and 
Tamil poets.”° In his Adipurana Jinasena defines a Purana as the ancient narrative 
of the great personages and indicates its importance for the Jainas.”’ He says 
that these Puranas describe the lives of great men and teach the way to final 
liberation and hence they are called the Mahapurapas.” In his opinion a Purana 
must treat eight subjects, viz., the universe, the country and its natural resources, 
the city and the capital, the sacred places of pilgrimage, liberality, austerities, 
and the four conditions of existence such as the conception of hell and heaven 
and the result of the meritorious and sinful acts.” 

It should be noted that like the Jainas of other parts of India Karnataka Jainas 
also appropriated to themselves quite a number of popular Brahmanical themes 
which they often modified and used as a vehicle for the propagation of their 
own dogmas and doctirnes. Their Sanskrit works may be divided into the 
following classes: Biography, Grammar, Lexicography, Drama, Philosophy, 
Religion, Prasasti, Purapa, Rhetoric and Stotra. The form of their writings is 
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both prose and poetry and sometimes an admixture of the two. In addition to 
original works in Sanskrit, the Karnataka Jainas have written Sanskrit 
commentaries on both Prakrit and Sanskrit works. 

The Jaina writers adopted popular themes from the Hindu epics and composed 
works which were meant to serve their adherents as complete substitutes for the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Another Kinasena composed the 
HarivamSapurana incorporating the story of the Mahabharata. This work which 
is held in high esteem by the followers of Digambara sect deals with the life of 
Nemunatha, the twenty second Jina and Krsna, the ninth Narayana or Vasudeva 
of the Jaina tradition. They are portrayed here as cousins. Nemunatha stands 
for ideal spintual life while Vasudeva takes keen interest in the worldiy affairs 
and participates with great interest in the battle between Pandavas and Kauravas. 
In this work the other heroes of the Mahabharata are shown as pious Jainas 
following the life of the Jaina ascetics for attaining salvation. The colophon of 
the work is very useful in getting some information about the author. Jinasenasin 
states that he was a disciple of Kirtisena, who was 1n turn a disciple of Amitasena 
and they belonged to the Punnadgana.” As recorded here this was composed 1n 
the Parsvanatha Jaina temple at Vardhamanapura in the Saka year 705 ( 783 
A.D.), and was completed in the Santinatha Jaina temple of Dastika.75 

Vardhamanapura referred to here 1s not yet identified. A.N. Upadhye has 
identified 1t with Wadhavan in Kathiawad where Harigsena composed the 
Brhatkathakosa during the tenth century A.D.” He states that Punnad was a 
provincial seat of the ancient Karnataka and the Punnad Sangha was named 
after that place. It 1s to be noted that m South Indian Jainism the Sanghas, 
Ganas and Gucchas were commonly named after some Jaina teacher or place. 
As both Jinasenasuri and Harisena glorify the Vardhamanapura 1t 1s to be assumed 
that they must have lived there. 

This work has been composed in sixty six Sargas”. Gautama, the pupil of 
Mahavira 1s the narrator of the story and in many places sermons on the Jaina 
doctrine are incorporated. The legend of Aristanemi or Nem1, Krsna's cousin 1s 
also given in this work apart from the legends of Krsna and Balarama, the story 
of the Kauravas and Pandavas and the descendants of Krsna and Balarama. 
The Kauravas and Karna become the followers of Jaina religion and at the end 
even Pandavas become ascetics and attain Nirvana. This work 1s also calle 
Arstanemipurana Samgraha - Harivamsa. 

Asaga says that he has authored 8 works embodying the teachings of Jina. 
But none of his work in Kannada has come to light. Two of his works in Sanskrit 
viz., Vardhamanapurana and Sanupurana have been traced. Jayakirts (century 
1000 A.D) in his Chandonusasana refers to one Karnata Kumarasambhavakavya 
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composed by Asaga. This reference occurs in one verse which deals with the 
metrical patterns in Kannada especially samanaksara: 
ratipatiganayugmadgatitah smarayugmam ratirapi (ca punah) 
pratipadam vartate yasmimstatsamanaksaram nama | 
Srtikantamaksaradaksairadrtamasagakhyakavina 
pratipaditam nanu karnatakumarasambhavakavye || 7 

It is not discovered so far. In the colophon of the canto V of 
Vardhamanapurana, the author's name appears as Asagabhupa. But we do not 
have any other indication to consider Asaga as a ruler. The word Asaga is an 
older form of Agasa a washerman. But there is no evidence to say that Asaga 
was a washerman by profession. The available biographical details of Asaga 
indicate that he was a pious Sravaka. A.N.Upadhye says that the term Asaga 
stands for Asamga, colloquially popularised as Asaga. There are evidences to 
prove that Asaga was well- known to a number of Kannada writers. 

In his Santipurana, Ponna, one of the thrce great poets of Kannada, refers to 
Asaga in the following verse: 

kannada kaviteyolasamgam mnurmadirekhegaggalam sakkadadela | 

munnulla kalidasamgam nalvadi racanayo! kurulgala savanam |! 

In this verse Ponna says that he is superior to both Asaga in Kannada by a 
hundred times and to Kalidasa in Sanskrit by four times. 

It is to be noted that another great poet Pampa has not mentioned Asaga. It is 
very significant that Ponna refers to Asaga in his Santipurana. Ponna is indebted 
to Asaga's Santipurana in Sanskrit. A.P. Chaugule has shown how Ponna is 
indebted in description, ideas and expressions to Asaga's work.” Durgasimha, 
jn his Kannada Pafcatantra refers to Asaga along with other poets viz Manastja 
and Candrabhatta.*® He says that Asaga is famous for cultivating the Desf style 
endowed with nine Rasas or poetic flavours. Nayasena too in his Dharmamrta 
refers to the Des’ style of Asaga: asagana desi ponnana mahonnativetta 
bedamgu"'. This clearly points out that Asaga wrote some works in Kannada in 
Desi or indigenous style, as against Marga or classical Sanskrit style. 

The date of the composition of Vardhamanapurana is stated as samvatsare 
dasanavottaravarsayukte. But it is little bit confusing and generally interpreted 
as 910 which must be taken as the Vikrama Samvat ,i.e., equal to 853 A.D. Thus 
Asaga flourished in the middle of the ninth century and wrote his 
Vardhamanapurana in 853 A.D. * ; 

The Vardhamanacaritapurana of Asaga deals with the biography of Mahavira. 
The author designates his poem in colophon as Mahapuranopanisad. This may 
indicate that his work is based on the Mahapurana of Jinasena and Gunabhadra. 
Asaga calls his Vardhamanacarita as a Prabhandha rarrating thirty seven Bhavas. 
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Thus it gives the story of the soul of Mahavira inits births, Purtirava to Mahavira, 
out of eighteen cantos only the last two deal with the story of Mahavira and the 
earlier sixteen cantos are devoted to the story of his previous births. Taking a 
Puranic theme woven round the historical personality of Mahavira Asaga has 
created a Mahakavya in the pattern of Sanskrit Mahakavyas. The usual 
characteristics of a Mahakavya like the division of Sargas, metrical pattern, the 
nature of characters, descriptions, use of embellishments etc., are met with in 
this work. Mahakavyas of Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha and others were well- 
read by Asaga. But Asaga draws his inspiration directly from Jinasena. For 
giving Jaina dogmatics Asaga follows the works of Kundakunda, Umasvati, 
Pujyapada and others. Asaga's love for poetic descriptions and details is clearly 
revealed in the statement made by him, sadalamkdaravicitravrttabandham and 
this is fully borne out by the various Alamkaras and metres used by him. 

The story of Yasodhara has been very popular with Karnataka writers for 
centuries together. Many writers have utilized this theme to expand their poetic 
talents and narrative gifts. The main gift of the story is that of a queen's degrading 
infidelity to her noble and loving husband who, along with his mother, is finally 
administered poison by her. This has been superimposed by the fundamental 
concepts of Jainism, such as the doctrine ofahimsa (non-violence), the theory 
of rebirth, and the inviolable and undiluted moral law that one can never escape 
the consequences of one's thoughts, words and actions. The story of Yasodhara 
is ideally suited for propagating these ideas and hence many writers used this 
story in their compositions. The most significant tales of Yasodhara are the 
Yasastilakacampis of Somadeva (959 A.D.), Jasaharacariu of Puspadanta (965 
A.D.), and the Yasodharacarita of Vadiraja. Due to the result of the researches 
of various scholars, a good deal of definite information is available now on 
Vadiraja, his date, place and works. There are many Vadirajas in Sanskrit literary 
history. For example the Madhva teacher Vadiraja, who lived in the fifteenth 
century A.D., was the author of the poem Rukmunisavijaya. As far as the Vadiraja 
author of Yasodharacarita it must be said that he should not be confused with 
_Kanakasena, his senior teacher. ; 

. This Vadiraja was honoured at the court of Jagadekamalla Jayasimha II (1018 
to 1042 A.D.), as a great debator and held the exclusive titles Jagadekamallavadin, 
Syadvadavidyapati and Sattarka Sanmukha. Before writing Yasodharacarita, 
he completed another work called Parsvanathacarita in the year 1050 A.D., at 
the court of Jagadekamalla Jayasimha Il. This Vadiraja belonged to the Nandi 
Samgha of Jaina teachers. Sripala was his grand - teacher, Matisagara, his 
teacher and Dayapala, the author of the Rapasiddhi on the Sanskrit grammar of 
Sakatayana, was his co-student. Though his residential colony was in Simhapura 
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of Tamilnad, his main field of activity was in Karnataka. Vadiraja has been 
highly praised in the inscriptions of Karnataka for his scholarship. The Mallisena 
PraSgasti praises him as follows: 

trailokya - dipika vani dvabhyamevodagadiha | 

jinarajata ekasmadekasmadvadirajatah || 

A speech which illumined the three worlds has issued only from two persons 
on this (earth); one (was) the king of Jinas (Jinaraja), the other Vadiraja.* The 
Humicha inscription of Nagar taluk praises him in the following verse: 

sadas! yadakalankah kirtane dharmakirtih 
vacasi surapurodha nyaya-vadéksapadah | 
it] samaya -gurinamekatassangatanam 
pratinidhiriva devo rajate vadirajah || ™ 

Vadiraja's YasSodharacarita has its own individuality and striking features. It 
possesses an artistic unity and its descriptions are proportionate and its expression 
is precise, natural and figurative. A.N.Upadhye observes: "The arrangement 
of plot and the flow of narration are masterly; and its moral instructions are 
effective, often satiricaly slashing at contemporary evils."* 

Like other Jaina writers Vadiraja also repeats the fundamental concepts of 
Sramanic ideology with a view that the erring man and woman might learn a 
lesson for the well-being of themselves and of others, both in this world and in 
the next. K.Krishnamoorthy who has edited the text of YaSodharacarita observes: 
"In his flow of poetry not a word is in excess and the figures of speech come at 
the poet's bidding. In sheer poetic quality the YaSodharacarita is second to none 
in Sanskrit literature and as the shortest and sweetest Mahakavya, it is entitled to 
a singular place in the history of Sanskrit poetry. It is short in compass, modern 
in theme, and moralistic in tone - a rare combination indeed."** 

Vadiraja's poem Yasodharacarita has remained a popular classic down the 
ages, judging by the number of manuscripts available throughout India. His 
work inspired the Hoysala king's Kavicakravarti, Janna to wit, to write a similar 
Yasodharacarita in Kannada and perhaps much earlier, an unknown poet in Tamil 
to compose, the Yasodharakavyam.” 

Vadiraja shows novelty and originality of approach, in the handling of his 
plot and in the delineation of characters in the Yasodharacarita. He strikes a 
significant note of humanism, all but rare in Sanskrit poetry. His poem is free 
from many of the extravagances in which artificial court poets were specialising. 
Vadiraja tried to revive the Sanskrit language from the false and pedantic diction 
of the court poets who were specialising only in panegyrics and introduced new 
subjects and new attitudes to life. There is a commentary on YaSodharacarita by 
Laksmana. 
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Laksmana gives a few autobiographical details in the opening and concluding 
parts of his commentary. According to that information he was the son of 
Cikkana and he wrote the commentary at the instance of his father. Laksmana 
also describes himself as (Jinadasa): 

akarayadimam [tikam cikkano gunaraksanah | 
akarojjinadasoyam cikkanatmaja laksmanah || 

These lines occur both in the beginning and at the end of the commentary. 
M. Krishnamachariar says that this Laksmana is the same as Laksmana, the 
commentator of Kaviraja's Raghavapandaviya and assigns him to the twelfth 
century A.D. The colophon of Laksmana's commentary on Raghavapandaviya 
reads: "iti srimat padavakya - pramana - pdéravaraparina, paramahamisa - 
parivrajakacarya - srimaduttama - sloka tirthamahamuni - krpa - kajaksaka - 
viksita, brahmajna nivamsavatamsa - sridattasuri - suta, laksmana - 
panditaviracita, raghava - pandaviya - tika - sara candrikd - samapta." This 
clearly points out that Laksmana, the commentator of Kaviraja's work, was a 
Brahmin, a son of Sridatta and a disciple of one Uttama §lokatirtha, while 
Laksmana, the commentator of Vadiraja's work, was a Jaina, a son of Cikkana. 
The two are, therefore, different persons and cannot be held as identical.*° 

Laksmana wrote his commentary out of religious interest in the temple of 
Neminatha at Ksemapura. This Ksemapura has been identified with modern 
Gerasoppe in North Karnataka district.°° From the colophon of Amoghavrtti it 
can be said that Ksemapura was a flounshing centre of Jaina culture.” 

It is a fact of history that Jainism which could not stand the sweeping 
influence of Viragaivism in Karmataka was driven to seek refuge in out-of-the. 
way nooks and comers like the Tulu and Nagira kingdoms. The pretty chiefs of 
Haduvalli (Sangitapura), Ksemapura, etc., gave support to Jainism, and it is 
due to their patronage that Jainism has still a great following in Karnataka. 
Laksmana is a very widely read scholar and quotes profusely from grammars, 
lexicons, Kavyas, Smrtis. etc. He quotes throughout from Katantra and 
Sakatayana grammar and rarely Panini grammar.” Laksmana's commentary 
throws a flood of light on many dark spots in literary history. It gives us for the 
first time a citation from Mahakavi Raghavanka's Sanskrit poem, no longer 
extant.” It also gives us for the first time a reference to Nagavarma's lexicon in 
Sanskrit.“ It may be noted here that Nagavarma is known only as an author of 
Kannada lexicons like Abhidhanaratnamala and Vastukosa. Laksmana's 
commentary is highly valuable in understanding Vadiraja's work. He explains 
every grammatical peculiarity and notes the meanings of every difficult word. 
He has also an eye for poetic beauty and explains the figures of speech in the 
text; and his assistance 1s indeed inevitable when puns are involved. 
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Vadiraja's other literary work is Parsvanathacarita composed in twelve cantos 
describing the different births, culminating in the attainment of perfection, of 
Saint Parsvanatha, the twenty-third. Tirthankara. Following the tradition of 
Mahakavya, it creates occasions to describe triumphs in battle, victorious marches 
of armies, love and beauty. In the seventh canto Vadiraja exhibits his skill in 
the manipulation of difficult sound effects and acrostics. It is a sacred poem, a 
Purana modelled on the relevant cantos in Gunabhadra's Uttarapurana. There is 
not much of a connected story and it is insignificant from the point of view of 
characterisation and other literary qualities. Vadiraja refers to ancient dignitaries 
like Umasvati, Grdhrapificha, Samantabhadra. He occasionally praises masters 
like Akalanka, Vadisimha, and Jinasena besides alluding to later authorities like 
Anantavirya, Visesavadin and Viranandin. These references to literary luminaries 
have proved of great value in fixing their dates. 

Some scholars hold the opinion that Vadiraja also composed another work 
called Kakutsthacarita because he expressly declares in Yasodharacarita as 
follows: sriparsvanathakakusthacaritam yena kirtitam. But it has not come down 
to posterity. Pandit Nathuram Premi, Velankar and other scholars are of the 
opinion that Kakutsthacarita was a poem different from Parsvanathacarita. But 
Nathuram Premi rejects this in his second edition of his Itihasa * since it is 
against grammar and corrects himself by saying that the singular number of the 
word is decisive and indicative of only a single work. He adds that Kakutstha 
can well serve as an epithet of Parsvanatha since he belonged to the family of 
Iksvakus and [ksvaku in his turn was only a descendant of Kakutstha. But 
K.Krishnamoorthy says that in the absence of confirmatory evidence from 
ancient references in Puranas it is not possible to take Parsvanatha as identical 
with Kakutstha. He further states that in Maghanandi's authoritative treatise 
Sastrasarasamuccaya the Tirthankaras Suparéva and Paréva are assigned to the 
Ugravamsa while only Rsabha, Ajitha, etc., other than Parsvanatha are assigned 
to the [ksvakuvamsa. On the basis of this evidence K.Krishnamoorthy has come 
to the opinion that Vadiraja might have written an epic poem on Kakutstha or 
Ramacandra also since he is a Tirthankara in Jaina theology too.% 

Ekibhavastotra is a devotional hymn popularly sung by Jainas even today.%” 
It contains twentyfive verses in the Mandakranta metre and breathes pure 
devotion. Its lyrical fervour and popularity cannot be gainsaid. As in the case 
of Stotras ascribed to Samkara, Kalidasa, etc., one can never be sure of the 
authenticity of this Stotra. Not all manuscripts contain the colophon mentioning 
the name of Vadiraja. 

BrhatkathakoSsa a treasure of stories composed by Harisena has been popular 
among the scholars from a long time. Lewis Rice, Narasimhacharya and others 
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have referred to the story of Bhandrabahu found in Brhatkathakosa in their 
discussion about the migration of the Jaina Sangha to the south, especially to 
Sravanabelgola, when a severe famine raged in Northern India.” This collection 
of stories contains a series of tales which illustrate the veiled and explicit allusions 
found in the Bhagavati Aradhana. Harisena himself states that the Kathakosa 
composed by him is based on Aradhana.” The author has not given the Gathas 
with which the stories are to be associated but a study of these stories clearly 
points out that the stories are drawn out, extracted or chosen from the Aradhana 
which stands for the Bhagavati Aradhana. The work has been composed in 
12500 Slokas. Apart from the Mangala and PraSati sections, the text contains 
157 stories. The whole work is composed predominantly in Anustubh metre. 
Some of the verses composed in longer metres are quoted and some are composed 
by the author himself.'° 

In Indian literature there are atleast six Harisenas associated with some work 
or the other. They are 

|. Harisena, the Panegyrist of Samudragupta who composed the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription of c.A.D. 345 ™ 

2. Harisena, the author of Apabramsa Dharmapariksa 

3. Harisena or Hari the author Karpuraprakara or Suktavali. 

4, Harisena, the author of Jagatsundari- Yogamaladhikara, a medical treatise.'” 

5. Harisena the author of Yasodharacarita. 

6. Harisena, the author of Astahnikakatha. ™ 

ALN. Upadhye convincingly establishes that Harisena, author of 
Brhatkathakosa is different from all the above mentioned Harisenas. In his 
opinion the Harigsena who composed YaSodharacarita may be identical with 
Harisena who composed Brhatkathakosa. Upadhye's view is based on the fact 
that in Brhatkathakosa, Harisena gives an exhaustive story about Yasodhara 
(story No.73). 

The spiritual ancestry of Harisena found in the Prasasti of Brhatkathakosa 
may be summarised as follows. There was that Maunibhattaraka, the full moon 
in the firmament of the Punnatasangha, who enlightened the pious people by 
the flash of his scriptural knowledge. He stayed at Vardhamanapura which had 
many Jaina temples and white palaces. Harisena himself states that Punnatavisaya 
existed in the Daksinapatha.'° Many scholars agree with the fact that Punnata 
is to be identified with one of the ancient kingdoms of Karnataka. According to 
them the rivers Kaveri and Kapini flowed through that place and Kirtipura or 
the present Kittur on the river Kapini served as its capital."° Besides Harisena, 
the only author that mentions Punnatasangha or Gana is Jinasena who finished 
his Harivamsa at the Vardhamananagara in 783 A.D.” It seems that this Gana 
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was originally known as Kittdragana, a name derived from the capital of Punnata 
country." It is worth noting that a few facts indicate the possibility of 
Punnatsangha hailing from the south, particularly from Karnataka. Jainism 
was a powerful religion of Karnataka and it enjoyed a good deal of royal 
patronage under different dynasties." It is a known fact that Pulikesin II a 
Karnataka king belonging to Western Calukya dynasty conquered the Latas, the 
Gurjaras and a small branch of the Calukyas was founded in Gurjarata. The 
Jaina poet Ravikirti was patronised by Pulakegin 1. Some of the kings of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty had close contacts with Gujarata. The political domination 
of Karnataka dynasties, which patronised Jainism, over Gujarata and the 
adjoining territory presents quite favourable circumstances for the migration of 
a Jaina Samgha from Karnataka to Gujardta. The Kathakosa refers to many 
South Indian towns and this again indicates the conduct of the Punnatasangha 
with the topography and the holy relics of Karnataka. All these conclusively 
prove that Punnatasangha originaly existed in Karnataka and later it migrated to 
Gujarata and Kathiawar. 

Gadyacintamani is a prose work by the Jaina Odayadeva, alias 
Vadibhasimha." It depicts the story of Jivaka or Jivamdhara. The author imitates 
Kadambari of Banabhatta. Odayadeva was a Digambara Jaina and a pupil of 
Puspasena. Gadyacintamani describes in eleven Lambakas, the story of 
Satyadhara and Jivamdhara, culminating in the latter's seeking peace in asceticism, 
story of course being derived, like other Jaina works on the Jivamdhara legend, 
from Gunabhadra's Uttarapurana. As noted above Odayadeva adapts the 
luxuriance of Banabhatta's romance; four pages, for instance, are devoted to 
the description of Satyadhara in the grand style, and nearly three pages to the 
description of his queen Vijaya. This work is noteworthy not for its literary 
merits but for the ethical import. According to the findings of A. Venkatasubbaiah, 
Vadibhasimha was a student of Hemasena alias Vidyddhanafijaya alias 
Dhananjaya and he was one among the many eminent Jaina writers in Sanskrit 
who flourished in the glorious Ganga court of Bituga and Rakkasaganga in the 
last part of the tenth century A.D. Another work called Ksatraciidamani is also 
attributed to Odayadeva. 

Parsvabhyudaya of Jinasena 

In Sanskrit literature, two masterpieces enjoy the unique distinction of having 
originated a new form which has been endlessly imitated, the Meghasandesa of 
Kalidasa and the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva. Countless Sandesakavyas (Messenger 
poems) were composed in Sanskrit and in the regional languages on the model 
of Kalidasa's Meghasandesa. Kalidasa's conception and ideal of love and his 
technique of presenting it; his expression precise and graceful and at the same 
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time profound in its suggestiveness are mainly responsible for the imitation of 
his lyric by the others. Till present'lay, the poetic passion to imitate and emulate 
this style persists unabated. More than fifty SandeSakavyas have come into 
light which have been modelled after Meghasandesa, out of which eight have 
been contributed by the Jain poets. It appears that the Jain poets wanted to take 
the advantage of the popularity of Meghasandesa to make a fervent appeal to 
their followers about Jain religion and doctrine. In the poems written by Jain 
poets we see the common name, theme, conception, metre and imagery. The 
message poems composed by the Jaina writers propagate the ideas of Jain Saints 
and Tirthahkaras and hence they are full of didactic maxims and moral preachings. 
One has to appreciate the great ingenuity of Jain poets to employ an old expression 
in a different context to suggest and convey a sense of their choice. Thus the 
utilitarian aspect of art held its sway over their minds. 

Jinasena's Parsvabhyudaya is the earliest work composed on the model of 
Meghasandesa. Jinasena has proved his integrity by sincerely acknowledging 
the debt he owes to Kalidasa. His work concludes; kavyam vyadhayi 
Parivestitameghadutam. Jinasena's work deals with the story of parsvanatha, 
the twenty-third Tirthankara. The last lines of the verses of MeghasandeSa are 
taken and the first three lines are added. The spiritual urge compelled Jinasena 
to adopt verbatim the lines of Meghasandesa to be interwoven as part of his 
own verses to make the symmetrical Samasyapurti. Thus in his Parsvabhyudaya 
Jinasena has incorporated, by the ingenious device of Samasyapurana, the whole 
text of the MeghasandeSsa as it was known to him. Parsvabhyudaya 1s a poetical 
biography of the Jaina saint Parsvanatha." In each and every verse Jinasena has 
used one or two unaltered Padas of MeghasandeSa. This has served as a valuable 
tool in reconstructing Kalidasa's Meghasandesa as Jinasena's work represents 
the text of the MeghasandeSa as it existed in the latter part of the eighth century 
A.D. Parsvabhyudaya has been composed in four cantos. There are II8 verses 
in the first canto, 118 verses in the second, 57 in the third and 71 in the fourth 
canto. Following Kalidasa, Jinasena has composed all the verses in the 
Manddkranta metre. The poet has made certain changes in the story of 
Parsvanatha found in the Jaina tradition to suit his purpose.'” Jinasena has 
composed Samasyapurtis 1n three different styles. They are (1) Padavestita, 
(2) Ardhavestita and (3) Antaritavestita. In the first type he has taken any one 
line and in the second type he has taken any two lines from the verse of 
Meghadiuta. In the third type he employs either first and fourth or second and 
fourth or first and third or second and third lines from the Meghaduta."’ 
Parsvabhyudaya is reckoned as a refined and chiselled specimen of lyrics. 
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R.K.Acharya says "This poetic gem is next to none in Sanskrit literature and in 
Jain literature also it occupies a high place". Jinasena- Acarya was a great 
saint, veritable Jina among other monks. His fame was established all round on 
account of his works dealing with Mahdpurana and poetry. 

This work is one of the curiosities of Sanskrit literature. It reflects the literary 
taste of the age. Jinasena says that he is to be regarded as possessing a higher 
genius than Kalidasa, the author of Meghasandesa. But this opinion expressed 
by him is not endorsed by posterity who consider Kalidasa as the greatest of 
Indian poets, the unsurpassed and unsurpassable. But the value of the 
Parsvabhyudaya to a modern editor of the Meghasandesa cannot be exaggerated 
as Jinasena has adopted many of the lines of Meghasande§a in his poem. Many 
earlier Jaina poets have paid tribute to Jinasena. It may be mentioned here that 
the famous Aihole inscription which mentions Kalidasa for the first time opens 
with the praise of Jinasena: 

jayati bhavanjinendro vitajara (mara) najanmano yasya | 
jianasamudrantargatamakhilafijagadantaripamiva | "5 
samyagdarsanamatrena samtosamapare gatah | 
srtvativimalam dharmam jindnam jitajanmanam |{ " 
vidhutasesasamsarabandhano bhavyabandhavah | 
tripuraristvamisosi janmamytyujarantakrt |" 

G.R. Nandargikar '* opines that the composition of Parsvabhyudaya took 
place in the early part of Amoghavarsa's reign (813 A.D.). 

Adipurana which admittedly ranks very high as a piece of literary 
workmanship was composed by him later. Jinasena was not fortunate enough 
to live long to finish it. According to tradition when Jinasena felt that his end 
was approaching he called to his side two of his disciples and, pointing to a 
piece of wood which lay in front of them, asked each to describe it, one of 
them said suskam kastam tistatyagre and the other who was none other than 
Gunabhadra described it as nirasadaru bhati pura. Jinasena was pleased by this 
description and asked Gunabhadra to finish Adipurana. Jinasena wrote the 
first fortytwo chapters of this work, the remaining five chapters being composed 
by his pupil. In his introduction to fortythird chapter Gunabhadra says; 

ardham gurubhirevasya purvam nispaditam paraih | 

param nispadyamanam sacchando badhnati sundaram |] (XLUI-13) 
iksorivasya purvardhamevabhati rasavaham | 

yatha tathastu nispattiriti prarabhyate maya || (XLII-14) 

Jayadhavalatika mentions this author along with his illustrious 
contemporary and disciple Amoghavarsa I. 
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iti Sriviraseniya tika sitrarthadarsani | 
mathagramapure srimadguriarayanupalite |} 
phalgune masi purvanhe dasamyam Suklapaksake | 
pravardhamanapujayam nandisvaramahotsave || 
amoghavarsarajendrarajya prajyagunodaya | 
nisthita pracayam yayadakalpantamanalpika || 
gathasiitrani sutrani curnisitram tu vartikam [ 
tika Sriviraseniya Sesa paddhatipaficika || 
Srijinasenasanmunivarairadesitarthasthitih | 
tika Srijayaninhitorudhavala siitrarthasamidyotini 
stheyadaravicandramujjvalataya sripalasampadita || 

Scholars accept Saka 760 as the date of Adipurana, for at this time Jinasena 
must have been very old as he wrote his first work the Harivamsa in Saka 705." 

Researches during the last fifty years have brought many facts about this 
author to light. This author, along with Virasena Bhattaraka and Gunabhadra, 
formed a composite literary personality, as it were. Jinasena had a great disciple 
in the Rastrakita king, Amoghavarsa. The Mahapurana left incomplete by him 
was completed by Gunabhadra, some time before 898 A.D.” It is also known 
for certain that Jinasena was the pupil of Virdcarya and was at the head of those 
who were proficient in the fragment of the sacred texts left after the time of 
Subhadra and Loharya, sages who were conversant with Acaranga of the 
Svetambara Jain religion.’ Many inscriptions point out that fact that Viracarya 
and Jinasena converted the Rastrakata king Amoghavarsa into Jainism and the 
king abdicated his throne in favour of his son in 875 A.D. 

Atmanusasana was composed after the demise of Jinasena in the middle of 
the ninth century A.D. 23 and it portrays vividly the vices and demerits that 
overshadowed the Jaina monastic life and caused deterioration in the original 
standards of Jaina monks. Gunabhadra feels sad to note the absence of genuine 
monks 4 and he criticises the monks who have become worldly to the core and 
who succumb to sex.”5 He also condemns the monks who hanker after wealth.” 
Like other polemical literature of the Karnataka Jainas this work severely criticises 
the Jaina teachers and reflects the changing attitude of the Jaina monks and 
their institutions during the early medieval age. The corrupt ascetics are compared 
with the balf-burnt dead body which presents an awful look. It contains 267 
verses composed by Gunabhadra, pupil of Jinasena in 800 A.D. 

Amutagati wrote Yogasara, a didactic poem in Slokas containing mostly moral 
Jainistic instructions (in nine chapters); an ethical poem, Dvatrimsatika: and a 
direct attack on Brahmanism Dharmapariksa. Amitagati succeeded Somadevasuri 
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in the field of composing didactic literature. He flourished in Karnataka and 
composed Subhasitaratnasamdoha”’ at the beginning of the eleventh century 
A.D.’% The verses quoted below prove that Amitagati's language is simple and 
lucid: 

adhyeti ortyati lunati minoti nauti 

krinati hanti vapate cinute bibheti [ 

musnati gayati dhintoti bibharti bhinte 

lobhena sivyati panayati yacate ca |[ | 

anusocanamastavicarmana - 

vigatasya mrtasya ca yah kurute | 

sa gate salile tanute varanam 

bhujagasya gatasya gatim ksipati |j'*8 

Amitagati gives rules of conduct for monks and laymen and he stronlgy 
opposes the tenets of the Brahmanical religion. His poem Subhasiaratnasamdoha 
or the collection of gems of beautiful aphorisms has been composed in thirty- 
two chapters and each chapter deals with a separate subject. This work deals 
with the entire ethics of the Digambara Jainas. Hertel is of the opinion that 
Amitagati was greatly influenced by Bhartrhari, the author of three Satakas in 
Sanskrit.) 

Originality in expression may be found in the verses of Amitagati dealing 
with the world of the senses and its dangers, on error and truth, the right mode 
of life, death and transitoriness, the wickedness of women, the sin of eating 
flesh, drinking intoxicants, honey, etc. This work is very important as it throws 
sufficient light on Jainistic ethics: 

In IV Chapter the poet expresses beautifully against avarice as follows; 

The sun grows cold, and hot the cool moon grows, 

The cloud grows firm, the ocean is satiated with the water of the streams, 

The wind stands still, the heat of the fire gives up its glow, 

But never does the ardour of avarice cease to glow.” 

In Chapter VI we have the famous subject of ascetic poetry the "investigation 
of the virtues and faults of women." The entire Chapter of XXIV is devoted 
for describing the blandishments of courtesans. The description of sinless 
persons who have cast passion, hate and delusion is given in Chapter XXVI. 
The essence of the true religion is given in Chapter XXVIII. 

One of the verses found in this chapter reads, 

The king of hills may waver, 

And cold the fire may grow, 

The rock may swim in the water, 

And the moon send forth rays of heat, 
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The sun may rise in the west, 
But in the killings of beings, 
Religion can never consist. 

In 1014 A.D. Amitagati wrote his second work Dharmapariksa ‘Examination 
of the Religion.' "4 This is full of narratives and the aim of this book is, to 
entertain at the expense of adherents of other religions. Amitagati cites legends 
from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana but in a most corrupt manner. Mironow 
as quoted by M.Winternitz is of the opinion that Amitagati used Ravisena's Padma- 
purana and Subhacandra's Pandavapurana (or Jaina Mahabharata) °*. As in 
Subhasitaratnasamdoha here also Amitagati condemns ruthlessly the Brahmanical 
Pantheon by narrating the infamous deeds of the gods, especially their amorous 
adventures. He severely attacks the caste system of the Brahmins and he has 
devoted far less space to the refutation of the Buddhist doctrines and he attacks 
Mahayana Buddhism in particular. Yogasara is the third work by Amita gati.36 
In nine chapters it treats various aspects of the religion. Verses are composed in 
simple language and they contain moral instructions. 

Another work called Dvatrimgatika, a poem in thirtytwo verses is also attributed 
to Amitagati."” The stanzas are of ethical value and are in the form of a prayer 
addressed to Apta, the perfect saint or Jina. He is described as 'god' (Deva) or 
"ood of gods" (Devadeva). It contains some beautiful verses. Some examples 
are given below in translation: 

May myself always have love (Maitri) for all beings, pleasure in the company 
of the virtuous, deepest compassion for the creatures in pain, and indifference 
towards him who is perversely inclined, O God! 

May my mind, O Lord, be always equal in sorrow and in Joy, towards enemy 
and friend, in union and in separation, in the house and in the forest, and may 
all selfishness be banished from my heart. 

Aufrecht?* refers to Hastimallasena and describes him as a Jaina. Hastimalla 
is credited with the authorship of the following works:” 

1. Anjunaraja - nataka 

2. Udayanaraja - kavya 

3. Bharataraja - nataka 

4. MegheSvara - nataka 

5. Maithiliparinaya - nataka 

M.Krishnamachariar attributes some more compositions namely, 

(6) Adipurana (7) Purucarita (8) Subhadraharana (9) Anjanapavananjaya 
and (10) Vikranta kaurava “° to Hastimalla. R.Narasimbacharya mentions that 
Adipurana was composed in 1290 A.D. “' Of these works Maithiliparinayanataka 
42 and Vikrantakaurava are already published. Jinendra Kalyanabhyudaya of 
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Ayyaparya says that this author got the name Hastimalla after he controlled the 
mad elephant let loose on him by the Pandya king at Saran yapura. 
Vikrantakaurava also refers to this fact. As Ayyaparya wrote his work in Vikrama 
Samvat 1376 (-57 = 1319) Hastimalla must have lived earlier than 1319. 
M.Krishnamachariar assigned Hastimalla to ninth century A.D. without giving 
any evidence. The Adipurana written in Kannada says that its author bore the 
title Ubdhaya-bhasacakravarti which probably refers to his proficiency in 
Sanskrit and Kannada. One verse from Afjanapavanaiijaya associates him with 
Karnataka on the basis of these points. A.N. Upadhye comes to the conclusion 
that the author of Kannada Adipurana and the author of the four Sanskrit plays 
are identical. 

Among the Jaina dramatists hailing from South Hastimalla deserves a special 
place. He was a Brahmin belonging to Vatsagotra. Hastimalla was the fifth son 
of Govindabhatta. His brothers were named Srikumara, Satyavakya, 
Devaravallabha, Udayabhusana and Vardhamana. Hastimalla had the following 
titles: Sarasvatisvayamvaravallabha, Mahakavitallaja Siktiratnakara.” 

Anjanapavananjaya is a drama in seven acts. This deals with the story of the 
marriage of princess Anjana with prince Pavanaiijaya and the birth of Hanuman 
as their son. This story is famous in Jain works and found in the works like 
Paumacariya of Vimalasiri, Padmapurdna of Ravisena, Paumacariu of 
Svayambhu. On the whole the style is simple but at places it becomes tough and 
full of compounds like the dialogue of hero and Vidiisaka. It looks more like a 
Mahakavya and seems to be difficult for stage performance. It contains many 
quotable lines. Some of them are 

I. durvagaha hi bhagadeyanam paripakah (p.9) 

2. na khalu duskaram nama daivasya_ (p.177) 

3. Anubhitam hi sokam dvigunayati bandhujana sannidhyam  (p.Il5) 

4. svacchacarinah khalu prabhavo bhavanti (p.86) 

Subhadranatika: '* This drama contains four acts and deals with the story 
of Bharata son of Vrsabhadeva and his marriage with Subhadra daughter of 
Kaccharaja. This story is also famous in the literature of the Jainas. Jinasena's 
Adipurana describes this story in only five verses.“5 The influence of Sri 
Harsa's Ratnavali on the author's style is seen. The author successfully makes 
the drama follow the definition of a Natika. But like the previous drama 
sometimes dialogues become much longer and seem to break the norm of 
propriety. Some of the proverbial sayings found in the drama are — 

1. Vame vidau bhoh khalu ko na vamah | (p.54) 

2. Gatam gatam gantavyamidanim cintyatam | (p.70) 
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3. Yatnantaranirapeksaiva mahabhaganam samihitasiddhih | (p.83) 

4. Kuto mitabhasita laghucetasam | (p.86) 

Vikrantakaurava: This is a drama in six acts. This has the story of the marriage 
of Kauravegvara, son of Somaprabha, king of Hastinapura with Sulocana,'* 
daughter of Akampana, king of Kasi. This is also called Sulocanandataka. 
Jinasena's Adipurana gives the story of Jayakumara and Sulocana and Hastimalla 
has followed this story in all respects. He has changed the names of some 
characters. Hastimalla shows great skill in giving the story in the form of a 
drama. 

Maithilikalyana. In five acts this drama describes the marriage of Rama and 
Sita. In the first four acts the meeting of Rama and Sita, mutual attraction, and 
expression of their love longing, etc., are described. The fifth act describes 
Rama lifting a bow called Varjavata and Sita garlanding him. The account of 
Sita svayamvara is available in other Jaina works like Paumacariya, Padmapurana 
of Ravisena and Paumacariu of Svayambhu. This 1s the last drama composed 
by Hastimalla and it has a simple and powerful style compared to his other 
plays. This deserves the designation of Trofaka described by Bharata in his 
Natyasastra.'7 On the whole Hastimalla can be considered as a dramatist of 
good repute. The dramatis personae of his plays betray the hybrid nature of 
Hindu-Jain mythology. 

It 1s noteworthy that the development of Prakrit literature was done entirely 
by Karnataka Jaina scholars. As noted earlier Bhadrabahu, accompanied by his 
followers, including the roya! disciple Candragupta Maurya (c.300 B.C.), came 
to Karnataka and stayed near Sravanabelagola for practising penance. Jaina 
monks who preferred Magadhan Prakrits for their preachings might have 
penetrated into the Southern Peninsula through various routes now and then. 
The term Sramana or Sravana for a Jaina (especially a monk) preserved in 
Kannada language is a good proof to say that Jainism came in contact with 
Karnataka in very early ages. A portion of Karnataka was also included in the 
Mauryan Empire; and this has been established with the support of Asokan 
inscriptions found in a few places like Sannati, Maski and Koppal. As these 
inscriptions are in the Prakrit language it must be admitted that there were atleast 
a few people who read and explained these royal documents which were meant 
for the enlightenment of the people. 

In addition to these inscriptions there are semi-historical stories which indicate 
political contact between Southern and Northern regions of India even prior to 
the time of ASoka. The Karakandu and the Srenika stories narrated in the 
Brhatkathakoga of Harisena and Vaddaradhane respectively are two such stories, 
which indirectly provide proof for the political contact that existed between 
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northern and southern regions of India during the sixth century B.C. This contact 
again establishes language link between these two parts of India. Prakrit was 
the spoken language that was current throughout northern India in those days 
and the same must have served as a link language throughout India."* 

The story of the migration of the Munisangha under the leadership of 
Bhadrabahu, the last Dvadasanga Caturdasa Plrvin, to the south suggests a 
flow of religious people whose mother tongue was Prakrit. According to the 
tradition, Bhaskara undertook a journey with a big army and retinue to Kalbappu, 
i.e. Candragiri at Sravanabelagola to pay his obeisance to his grand father 
Candragupta, who having taken Munidiksa had accompanied the Munisahgha 
headed by Bhadrabahu and was doing penance at the Nisidhi there, after his 
‘guru's Samadhimarana. Bhaskara stayed here for a few days and established a 
township and got a temple constructed. After this, Munis and Sravakas from 
the north continued to visit this sacred place, a fact which is indirectly attested 
by the statement kramena saptaSatam rsinamardhitamiti jayatu jinasasanamiti 
(And in course of time Rsis numbering seven hundred took the vow of Aradhana 
or Sallekhana and died) “° 

The literary history of Karnataka begins its chapter with the composition of 
Satkhandagama and its commentaries. VanavasideSa, where Puspadanta is said 
to have initiated the composition of Satkhandagama was the ancient kingdom 
of the southern part of Karnataka with Banavasi as its capital. The traditional 
account about the composition of commentaries on Satkhandagama and also on 
Kasayapahuda of Gunadhara forms a major part of the history of Prakrit literature 
and indicates how Prakrit language continued to be cultivated at least among 
Jaina monks in Karnataka upto ninth century A.D. 

Kundakunda who 1s the undisputed scholar next only to Mahavira flourished 
some time at the beginning of the Christian era and his Prakrit works are popular 
and often studied in Karnataka. 

Kundakunda is remembered by the Digambara Jaina sect throughout the 
centuries with high veneration. His twelve or thirteen Pahudas, which are extant, 
are gems of the Adhyatmik sacred works in Prakrit language. There is the 
Kundakundanvaya, which indicates that a spiritual line of teachers started from 
him. Traditional tales have shrouded his personality and all that he himself tells 
us is that he was a pupil of Bhadrabahu. All the works of Kundakunda available 
today are in Prakrit or in what is called lately, Jaina Sauraseni. His Pancastikaya 
is an exposition of five Astikayas and of the path leading to Moksa 
Pravacanasara is a systematic discourse on Jaana, Jfeya and Caritra (especially 
of a Sramana). Samayasdra presents a high-flown disquisition on the Atman 
from the realistic point of view. The Samayasara is considered as one of the 
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important texts to be studied for self-realization by all the sections of the Jainas. 
His other works namely Niyamasara, etc., though short, can be considered as 
systematic manuals on different aspects of Jainism. Balacandra has composed 
commentaries on all the three major works of Kundakunda. Both Padmaprabha 
and Jayasena who wrote Sanskrit commentaries on the three major works of 
Kundakunda were residents of Karnataka.*° 

Next to Kundakunda, Syamakunda is mentioned to have written a 
commentary in Prakrit, Sanskrit and Kannada. The commentary of Syamakunda 
is one of the earliest pieces of writing in Kannada. Further the commentary 
Cidamani of the extent of 84000 Granthas and the Pafjika of the extent of 
7000 Granthas of Tumbuluracarya are mentioned to have been composed in 
Prakrit and Kannada. Unfortunately these commentaries have not come down 
to us. The next commentator to write a commentary in Prakrit is Bappadevaguru. 
Finally the series of commentaries came to a close with the famous commentary 
Dhavala in Manipravala style on Satkhandagama by Virasenacarya and Jaya 
Dhavala on Kasayaprabhrta by Virasena and his disciple Jinasena. 

The only available manuscripts of these invaluable treatises, which contain 
the elaboration of the Karma doctrine, are preserved in Kamataka. Thus the 
scholarly world is made indebted to the custodians of these manuscripts. These 
manuscripts are kept in the Siddhanta Basadi at Moodbidri (South Kanara district). 
These manuscripts written in old Kannada characters on palm-leaf with ink 
belong to the first quarter of the twelfth century A.D. Dharasena possessed the 
knowledge of the basic Sutras of the Satkhandagama which are not available 
now and which contained elaborate details of the Karma, doctrine peculiar to 
Jainism. It seems that Dhardsena taught whatever he knew to Puspadanta and 
Bhitabali when he came to know that his end was near. Puspadanta and Bhutabali 
reached Banavasi (in Karnataka). It is of great significance to note that it is in 
Karnataka and round about it that elaborate commentaries in Prakrit and Sanskrit 
were written by outstanding authors like Kundakunda, Syamakunda, Tumbulura, 
Samantabhadra and Bappadeva. They are not independently available today, 
but were possibly absorbed in the Dhavala commentary composed by Virasena 
in 816 A.D.'' It has been written partly im Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit and it 
contains 72,000 verses. In the first part five Khandas are covered and the sixth 
Khanda is covered in the second part called Mahadhavala which contains 30 to 
40 thousand Granthas.'? 

Kagayaprabhrtasutras were composed in Prakrit by Gunadhara who had 
inherited the Anga knowledge. Aryamumuksu, Nagahasti and lativrsabha 
wrote extensive glosses in Prakrit on the work of Gunadhara. But the credit 
goes to Virasena for writing Jayadhavala commentary in Prakrit and Sanskrit 
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probably incorporating all the material. Unfortunately he died after composing 
20,000 Granthagras."* But his disciple Jinasena, the preceptor of Rastrukita 
Amoghavargsa, completed it by composing another 40,000 Granthagras in Saka 
759, 837A.D. Virasena and Jinasena proved to be so eminent that their Sena 
Gana replaced for ever the Paficastipanvaya monks of the east who were the 
great custodians of the ancient Karma lore.'* Thus the history of the composition 
of Satkhandagama and of its commentary and also the commentary on 
Kasayapahuda form the main part of Karnataka's contribution to Prakrit literature. 

Jaina monks of Karnataka continued the study of Dhavala and other works 
composed in Prakrit and thus sustained the Prakrit language in Karnataka. It is 
said that Nemicandra prepared the digests of Dhavala and other commentaries 
in Prakrit verses for the benefit of the great Sravaka or householder namely 
Camundaraya, the minister and general of the Ganga king Racamalla (974-84 
A.D.). Nemicandra is respectfully called Siddhanta Cakravartin, Siddhanta 
being the name given to Dhavala, etc. Camundaraya had a name Gommata and 
therefore the digest prepared for him came to be known Gommatasara '55 

The Dravyasamgraha of Nemicandra in fifty eight Gathas in Prakrit is a 
succinct manual of Jaina dogmatics. It is through the Gommatasara that the 
study of the contents of Dhavala was kept alive in Karnataka wherein Jaina 
monks from the North flocked for inspiration and instruction. The two early 
Prakrit works on Jaina cosmography, Lokavibhaga of Sarvanandi and 
Tiloyapannati of Yativrsabha were composed in Karnataka.'¢ 

The great poet Puspadanta was not a native of Karnataka, but it was under 
the benevolent patronage of Bharata and Nanna, the dignitaries under the 
Rastrakuta king Krsna III, that he stayed at Manyakheta (Malkhéd) and composed 
three Prakrit Apabhramsa works. They are (1) Mahapurana, (2) Nayakumaracariu 
and (3) Jasaharacartu. In the introductions to these works Puspadanta gives 
very interesting details about himself, his patrons, the circumstances which 
brought him to Manyakheta. His Mahapurana deals with the traditional account 
of sixty-three Salaka purusas, as in the Mahapurana in Sanskrit composed by 
Jinasena and Gunabhadra. Nayakumaracariu and Jasaharacariu deal with the 
didactic and religious biographies of Nagakumara and YaSodhara who have 
later figured in Kannada works as well. According to scholars it is not unlikely 
that even Svayambhu, the Apabhramsa poet had close ties with Karnataka, as 
the names of some of his Kinsmen indicate and as he is said to have belonged to 
the Yapaniya Sangha which had its home mainly in Karnataka.'’ It 1s well- 
known that Karnataka was the main centre of activities of the Yapaniya sect of 
the Jaina monks. The contribution of these monks to literature has been 
applauded even by early Acaryas of high reputation. Sivakoti's work Mularadhana, 
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in Prakrit is approvingly mentioned by Jinasenacarya in his Purvapurana. 

It is also likely that the catching Apabhramsa metres had their influence on 
Sanskrit and Kannada poets in Karnataka. Vaddaradhane, the earliest Kannada 
work in prose, betrays many elements which seem to indicate that portions of it 
are based on Prakrit originals.* In the field of grammatical literature also 
Karnataka has its own contribution through Trivikrama's Prakrta Sabdanusasana. 
Posssibly, it is the study of the Dhavala in Kamataka that prompted Trivikrama 
to compose his Prakrit prammar. He refers to Virasena and Jinasena and to the 
flood of ocean of their writings.'? 

Trivikrama composed the Prakrit grammar creditably, drawing most of his 
material from the Praknt grammar by Hemacandra."° His grammar became an 
authority in South and many non-Jaina authors wrote Sanskrit commentary on 
it. Trivikrama was a pupil of Arhanandi, and his Prakrit grammar, consisting of 
Sutras as well as his own Vrtti, was composed soon after 1236 A.D. Trivikrama 
can be called the pioneer of the Southern School of Prakrit Grammar and his 
grammar came to be studied even outside the circle of Jaina monks. The rulers 
of Prakrit phonology extensively operated in shaping the so called Tadbhava 
words, many of which came to be used by authors like Nayasena, Andayya, 
etc., in preference to pure Sanskrit vocables. It must be admitted that the early 
Kannada language and literature owe as much to Prakrit as to Sanskrit. 
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CHAPTER XTi 
ON MATHEMATICS, MEDICINE AND POLITICS 


Ganitasastra 

It is clear from the epigraphical references that the subjects of traditional 
learning received utmost importance in the educational institutions of Karnataka. 
It is however important to note that other subjects like mathematics, Itihasa, 
astronomy, astrology and other sciences and arts were also taught.' 

The existence of separate institutions for the teaching of particular subjects 
in Karnataka is evidenced by an inscription of the time to Singhana Sevuna 
kings.? This refers to the establishment of a college (Matha) by Cangadeva, the 
grandson of the celebrated astronomer Bhaskaracarya. This Matha was 
established with the main purpose of imparting instruction in the field of 
astronomy, with particular reference to the study of Siddhanta Siromani and 
other works of Bhaskaracarya. The founder Anantadeva himself was a great 
scholar, well-versed in the three branches of astrology, and expounded the 
twentieth Adhyaya of Brahmagupta's Brahmasphuta Siddhanta and also the great 
Hora of Varabamihira. Singhana's subordinates, Soideva and Hemmadideva, 
endowed this college with liberal grants. It is quite likely that this college was 
very famous during the period and attracted a large number of students.’ 

Despite great interest attached to mathematics by the Jainas of ancient lodia 
very little of their mathematica] effort has unfortunately survived to this day. 
Except Mahavira's (850 A.D.) mathematical classic Ganitasara-samgraha no other 
work comparable to this belonging to the pre-Christian centuries is extant. 

We only have a few fragments or insertions in canonical or other types of 
non-mathematical literature from which we have to judge their early 
achievements. That a good body of mathematical literature must have existed 
at one time seems indicated in Mahavira's own statement in which he described 
himself as a mere compiler from the great ocean of the knowledge of 
mathematics from which long lines of holy sages had skilfully gathered many 
precious mathematical gems. Mahaviracarya the great Jaina mathematician, 
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hailed from Karnataka and flourished during the reign of the Rastrakita king 
Amoghavarsa Nrpatunga (814-877 A.D).* His Ganitasarasamgraha is simpler 
than the work of Brahmagupta. It contains many examples of solutions of 
indeterminates and deals with geometrical progressions, ellipses, and other things. 
This is one of the most extensive works on arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. 
Highly logical in presentation, Mahavira's work contains a very Jarge number of 
problems and riders illustrating the rules. He is the only Indian mathematician 
who has referred to the ellipse (ayata-vrtta) and given a formula for the area of 
perimeter of the ellipse. In keeping with the Jaina tradition, Mahavira studied 
mathematics for its own sake and not in association with astronomy as was 
vogue with the Brahmana mathematicians. His work does not, therefore, form 
part of any astronomical work, but treats of mathematical problems in a simple 
and direct manner. Many illustrations found in his work also point out the same. 
Mahavira seems to have studied the works of Brahmana mathematicians, and 
in particular the works of Brabmagupta who was accepted as an authority by all. 

In fact, Mahavira has dealt with several problems which had engaged the 
attention of Brahmagupta and tried to improve upon them, many times with 
success, which proves that he was neither a mere compiler nor a commentator 
but an original investigator. Ganitasarasamgraha in ninth chapter deals with 
operations with numbers excluding those of addition and substraction which 
are faken for granted, squaring and cubing, determination of square and cube 
roots, summation of arithmetic and geometric series, fractions, rule of three, 
mensuration and algebra, including quadratic and indeterminate equations.> 
Mahavira's arithmetical operations are based on decimal place-value numeration. 
He has given twentyfour notional places and used word numerals as had been 
the established practice. He gives operation with zero, but wrongly states that a 
number divided by zero remams unchanged. Negative numbers are used. The 
process of summation of a series from which the first few terms are omitted is 
called by him Vyutkalita. He is the first Indian mathematician to ‘have used the 
method of lowest common multiple in his treatment of fractions and he calls it 
Niruddha. In mensuration, his treatment is similar in spirit with that of 
Brahmagupta but much fuller and in certain cases a little more advanced. Like 
Brahmagupta, Mahavira also gives the area of a quadrilateral as V (S-a) (S-b) 
(S-c) (S-d) but does not mention that it holds good only for a cyclic one. 
Ganitasarasamgraha gives two roots for quadratic equations and treats of simple 
and simuitaneous indeterminate equations of the first degree. ™ 

Bhaskara II (b. [ll4 A.D.) son of Mahesvara and resident of Bijjadabidu 
identified with Bijapur, m Karnataka, is the most renowned of medieval Indian 
astronomers.* He wrote Siddhantasiromani in his thirtysixth year (1150 A.D) at 
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Bijjadabidu. The Patna inscription of 1207 A.D., gives the following details 
about his family. According to it Vidyapatt Bhaskarabhatta son of Trivikrama 
Kavicakravarti of Sandilyavamsa was patronised by Bhojaraja. His son was 
Govindasarvajia. To him was born Prabhakara and his son was Manoratha. 
Maheégvara Kavigvara was the son af Manoratha and Bhaskara was born as the 
son of Mahegvara Kavigvara. Bhaskara's son Laksmidhara was patronised by 
Jaitra Paljayadeva and Bhaskara's grandson Cangadeva was patronised by 
Simhana.’ It may be recalled here that this Cangadeva established a Matha 
(college) with the main purpose of imparting instruction in the field of astronomy, 
with particular reference to the study of Siddhantasiromani and other works of 
Bhaskaracarya.$ 

Siddantasiromani of Bhaskara II consists of four distinct sections - Lilavati, 
Bijaganita, Grahaganita and Goladhyaya. Lilavati concerned with arithmetic and 
geometry is divided into the following chapters: (1) Paribhasa (2) Sankalita 
vyavakalita, Varga, Vargamula, Ghana, Ghanamula, Siinyaparikarma, etc. 
(3) Vyastavidhi, Trairasika, (4) Misraka-vyavahara (5) Sredhivyavahara (6) 
Ksetravyavahara, (7) Khatavyavahara (8) Citi (9) Karakacavyavahara, (10) 
Rasivyavahara, (Il) Chayavyavahara (12) Kuttaka and (13) Ankapasavyavahara. 
In the Bijaganita chapters are arranged on the following topics: 

(i!) Ghanavivarana (2) Sinyavivarana (3) Varnavivarana (4) Karani vivarana 
(5) Kuttakavivarana (6) Vargavivarana (7) Ekavarnasamikarana (8) 
Madhyamadharana (9) Anekavarnasamikarana (10) Anekavarna 
madhyamaharana and (il) Bhavita. 

The Grahaganita and Goladhyaya sections of Bhaskara'’s SiddhantaSiromant 
treat about astronomy proper. The Goladhyaya has some special additional 
information on the use of astronomical! instruments, description of nature, 
description of seasons (Rtus) and some details about geometry. Lildvati is a 
book on pure arithmetic, in the form of verses pertaining to various arithmetica) 
processes, beginning from notation, proceeding gradually from simple addition, 
substraction it covers all aspects of arithmetic. Bhaskara explains the conients 
of most of his verses in simple prose passages giving suitable illustrations 
wherever necessary. It contains 266 verses in this section dealing with arithmetic. 
The verses are of a conversational type and of poetic excellence. The second 
and third verses stress the importance of the knowledge of numbers and the 
value of digits according to their place (as in a number of more than one digit), 
and the progressional value of numbers from Eka 

(one) to Parardha (10,00,00,00,00,00,000,000); 

eka-dasa-Sata-sahasrayutakoftayah kramdsah 

arubudamabjam sarvanikharvamahapadma Sankhavastasmat I | 
jalabdhigcantyam madhyam parardhamiti dasagonottarah samjiah | 
samkhyayah sthananam vyavaharartham krtah purvaih 2 
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The two limes of the first verse and the words ending with ‘iti' in the first line 
of the second verse above give the names of numbers beginning with one and 
ending with the Parardha or a hundred crores of crores. The remaining part of 
the verse explains how the value of digits get increased by multiples of ten in 
view of their places and that numbers and their digital places have been 
determined by the ancients. While commenting on the third verse in the section 
about numbers Bhaskara states that the system of Indian notation has been very 
old and noted in the Vedas and he quotes a hymn from seventeenth chapter of 
Yajurveda Samhita in support of his contention. Both in his arithmetic and 
algebra, we find a full discussion on operations with zero in which the result of 
division of a finite number of zero is correctly given. His arithmetic does not 
contain further novelties than what are found in the works of his predecessors 
except that the rules are more lucid and accompanied by many examples. 

Bhaskara's algebra is characterised by anticipation of the modern theory 
concerning the sign convention, use of letters to denote unknown quantities and 
detailed disussions of several types of equations, including indeterminate 
equations of the first and second degree. Mathematicians are of the opinion 
that the cyclic method (Ckaravala) of solving the pellian equations, 

Nx? + l= ¥?, Nx*+C = Y? described by Hankel as 'the first thing achieved in 
the theory of numbers before Lagrange is due to Bhaskara'® His tatkalika 
method of analysis contains the germ of modern calculus. From consideration 
of right angled triangles and regular polygons up to 384 sides, he found the 
value of ]] as _3927 and also_754 = 3.141666. 

1250 240 

More important is the early realization by the Indian mathematicians of the 
various operation with zero in the mathematical sense. From Brahmagupta 
onwards, mathematical works systematically give rules of operations with zero 
as follows: 

a-a=o,atO0=a; ot a=+ta;0o0 x (¢ 

OxXO=0; 0 = 


The current interpretation of the last operations was due to Bhaskara II. 

Bhaskara's Bijaganita is a work on algebra more or less to serve as a necessary 
introduction to his chapter on astronomy Grahaganita. Even the last section of 
Lilavati contains algebraic equations. Bijaganita proceeds from introduction 
into unknown, to Vargaprakrti ie. equations of the type:- y?= ax’ +b. Then 
obtaining integral values, of unknown symbols such as X, Y, etc., simple 
equations, simultaneous equations, quadratic equations and equations with a 
large number of unknowns are. dealt with. The work contains 99 excellent 
Sanskrit verses. 
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Bhaskara's Ganitadhyaya and Goladhyaya contain twelve and fourteen 
chapters respectively and treat the entire gamut of Indian astronomy. These 
treatises, together with Bhaskara's own exposition thereon, called Vasana, have 
been the mainstay of indigenous mathematical and astronomical studies, 
especially in the North Karnataka, from the time of their composition till the 
present day. 

In Ganitadhyaya the mean and the tme motions of planets, the three problems 
relating to time, direction and place, the eclipses, risings, settings and 
conjunctions of planets, etc. are treated in the same sequence as met with in the 
Suryasiddhanta. Goladhyaya is more important from the view point of theoretical 
astronomy. The epicyclic eccentric theories to account for planetary motions 
are fully developed. The astronomical instruments described in the Yantradhyaya 
are more numerous and perfect than those given in Surya-siddhanta and other 
works.” Bhaskara also composed Karnakutuhala or Brahmatulya in ten chapters 
on calendrical astronomy, having the epochal date 1183 A.D.. A short work 
Bijopanaya, ascribed to Bhaskara has recently been shown by T.S Kuppanna 
Sastri, to be apocryphal and not really a work of his." 

Apart from Bhaskara's own contributions, the deft manner in which he 
presents the material and the flow of his expression have contributed to the 
popularity of his works. The popularity of Bhaskara's works is attested by the 
numerous manuscripts of these works found in all parts of the land as also by 
the large number of commentaries on these works, both in Sanskrit and in the 
different regional languages.’ Narayana Pandita, son of Nrsimha Daivajna, 
who flourished during the reign of Firuz Shah (1351-1388) was a great 
mathematician and he composed two works namely Ganitakaumud! and 
Bijaganitavatamsa. The first one deals with arithmetic while the second one 
deals with algebra. Narayanapandita was clearly influenced by Bhaskara II. 
Gangadhara (c.1420 A.D. ), an inhabitant of Gujarat, wrote a commentary on 
Lilavati with expositions from Bhaskara's Bijaganita as well. Paramesvara 
(1430 A.D.) who hailed from Kerala wrote notable commentaries both on 
astronomical and mathematical works and also wrote a few original tracts.* His 
commentaries include Vivarana or Lilévatrvyakhya on Bhaskara II. Jfanaraja 
{ 1503 A.D.) who flourished at Parthapura situated at the confluence of the 
Godavari and the Vidarbha wrote a commentary on Bhaskara's algebra. His 
son Stiryadasa (1541 A.D.) composed Suryaprakasa a commentary on Bhaskara's 
algebra. His another work entitled Ganitamrtakupika is a commentary on 
Bhaskara's arithmetic.” Ganesga Daivajfia (1507 A.D.) who hailed from 
Nandigrama on the Arabian sea about 40 miles from Bombay, wrote an 
astronomical work called Grahalaghava.” His Buddhivilasini on the Lilavatt, 
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accompanied by copious illustrations, was one of the best expositions of this 
arithmetical classic. The term Ksetravyavahara used by Bhaskara II is interpreted 
by Ganega to mean determination of place figures. Place figures are four-fold, 
namely triangle, quadrangle, circle and bow. Bhaskara says that it is not possible 
to have a rectilinear figure of which one side exceeds or equals the sum of the 
other sides." Kamalakara, the author of Siddhantatattvaviveka (A.D.1658) 
criticized Bhaskara's astronomy. His younger brother Rahganatha composed, 
among others, a commentary Mitabhasini on Lilavati. Krsna Daivajiia (century 
1565 A.D.) and Ranganatha (c.1573 A.D.) sons of Vallala, who flourished in 
Elachpur in Madhyapradega made their mark in mathematics and astronomy. 
Krsna was a disciple of Visnu, son of Divakara of Golagrama, and rose to be 
the chief astronomer of Emperor Jahangir. He wrote an excellent commentary 
Navankura on Bhaskara's Bijaganita and other work called Kalpalatavatara on 
Lilavati." 

Ranganatha's son Munigyara (1603 A.D.) a great admirer of Bhaskara YY, 
composed a commentary Nisrstarthadati on Lilavati.2? He also composed a 
gloss Marici on Siddhantasiromani. A contemporary of Kamalakara, he attacked 
the latter for his criticism of Bhaskara's astronomy. Under orders of Akbar, the 
Moghul Emperor, a commentary was written by Faizi in Persian in 1587 A.D. 
During the reign of Shahjahan, Ataullah Rashidhi translated Bhaskara's 
Bijaganita into Persian. In the last decade of the nineteenth century Taylor and 
Colebrook have translated Lilavatr into English. Colebrook has used 
Gangadhara's commentary on Lilavati in his translation.” Bhaskara II represents 
the culminating point in mathematical and astronomical investigations in ancient 
and medieval India. In originality and innovations he probably ranks with 
Aryabhata I and Brahmagupta. As a lucid expositor of abstruse mathematical 
and astronomical rules he was probably unrivalled among his class in ancient 
and medieval India. 

Works on Jyotisa (Astrology and Astronomy) are rare. Kalamadhava of 
Vidyaranya is a treatise on time, its nature and its divisions. It is in five chapters. 
The year, seasons, and intercalary months are dealt with in this work. Besides 
these topics, tithi, naksatra, yoga, karana, sankranti and eclipses are taken up 
for elucidation. 

The astronomer, Vidyamadhavasiri (early fourteenth century A.D.), was 
the author of Muhurtadarsana, which is an exhaustive treatise on hoary astrology. 
It is called Vidyamadhaviya. His son, Visnusiri, a contemporary of Mallappa 
odeya, son of Bukka (1363 A.D.), wrote a commentary on this work. It is called 
Muhurtadipika. Another scholar, Lolla Laksmidhara, was the author of a part 
of Jyotisadarpana, an encyclopaediac work on astronomy. 
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There are quite a number of scientific works in Kannada. They are books 
wherein a knowledge of the different sciences was made available to the people 
of Karnataka. A complete study of these works has yet to be made by competent 
persons, so that it will be possible to know what valuable contribution they have 
made to the world's stock of knowledge. In several of these works, the authors 
have tried to give a compendium of available knowledge on the subject and 
made their contribution to the respective sciences, with reference to their own 
experience and observation. For instance, Jatakatilaka of Sridharacarya 
(1049A.D.), is a work on astrology, which, according to the author, contains the 
gist ofall previous opinions: Sakalacaryamatantassaram and at the same time is 
original and not borrowed; Annyasastranirapeksam.” It clearly indicates that 
Jatakatilaka might shed new light on the subject, though we are not in a position 
to point them out. The same is the case with works like Vyavaharaganita etc. 
Ayurveda 

Ayurveda had its origin in the healing art of the Vedic period. Its development 
as a comprehensive and rational medical system came in the succeeding centuries 
side by side with the flowering of the philosophies, arts and sciences in the 
golden age of Hindu civilization. Our knowledge of Ayurveda comes mainly 
from the surviving written treatises, the oldest of which are the Samhitas named 
after Bhela (or Bheda) Caraka and Susruta. Susrutasamhita as now available is 
a later redaction by Nagarjuna of earlier work. This is an erudite and exhaustive 
compendium, incorporating and codifying the theoretical and practical 
knowledge of medicine and its contributory arts and sciences available at the 
times. Susrutasamhita contains a series of discourse between the holy sage 
Dhanvantari and his disciple Susruta. But much of the original materia! seems 
to have been revised by the redactor, Nagarjuna, who has also made considerable 
additions to the text, according to the commentator Dalhanacarya. There are 
atleast two or three Nagarjunas, a philosopher an alchemist and a scholar between 
the third century B.C. and Al-Biruni's time, tenth century A.D. The difficult 
task of identifying the medical authors has to be undertaken only on the basis 
of available evidence and chance references in other sources of established 
chronology. The most commonly accepted date for Nagarjuna’s redaction of 
the older Susrutasambita is third to fourth century A.D.” 

Karnataka since its beginning in the early part of the second century B.C. has 
had an eventful history. Glorious traditions were set in religion and philosophy, 
Social sciences and politics and all these have blossomed out from great minds 
here and spread their fragrance far and wide. Study of an ancient heritage is to | 
absorb from their life and work, the cream of their knowledge and experience. 
Heritage of medicine is also a part of Karnataka culture. Scholars who hailed 
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from this part of India have left a great legacy in the form of books many of 
which are still to be critically studied for our advantage. Our present knowledge 
can well be made richer by such a study. As mentioned earlier the first kingdom 
that came to be established below the Vindhyas was of the Satavahanas which 
covered a vast area of modern Andhra and Karnataka provinces. During the 
reign of Satavahana king Yajna Si Satakami (172-199 A.D.), venerable Bhiksu 
Nagarjuna made the Srigaila mountains his abode and became a preceptor and 
friend of this king. Nagarjuna continued the study of Rasasgastra (alchemy), 
Lohasastra (metallurgy) and also religious penances. There is a work entitled 
Suhrllekha, the full title is Arya-nagarjuna-bodhisattva suhrilekha. It is a work 
by Nagarjuna, and is in the form of an epistle consisting of 123 verses.2* It 
purports to set forth, for the benefit of the author's friend king Satavahana, 
the Buddhist doctrine briefly and in an attractive style. The work exists in Chinese 
and Tibetan versions; the Sanskrit original has not comedown to posterity.” 

Pujyapada, also called Devanandi, belongs to sixth or seventh century. He 
was a Jaina sage who practised Yoga, and was believed to have acquired the 
extraordinary psychic powers which yogins claim. He was a Jaina philosopher 
and he travelled throughout South India, and went as far as Videha (Behar) in 
the North. His learning extended over a wide range. He wrote on Jaina philosophy 
and also a book in Sanskrit on medicine, which long continued to be an authority. 
Jagaddala Somanatha (c.1150) translated into Kannada, Ptjyapada's Sanskrit 
Kalyanakaraka. This is the oldest extant book on medicine in the Kannada 
language. The treatment it prescribes is entirely vegetarian and non-alcoholic. 
This work is based on Ayurvedic texts with the difference that remedies and 
prescriptions intended for human beings are extended to the animals in 
conformity with the Jaina concern for life in general. 

Cavundaraya (1015-1042 A.D.), was a great scholar who flourished in the 
court of Jayasimha II of the Calukyas. He was well-versed in many branches 
of oriental learning. His magnum opus is an encyclopaedic work in Kannada 
by name Lokopakara.*® It deals with all types of Laukika sastras including 
Ayurveda, which portion is very elaborately described. It describes principles 
of health as also therapeutics. Recipes are all simple, composed of herbs 
available in this part of the country. This book stands out eminently among 
scientific literature in Kannada language. 

The beginning of the thirteenth century A.D., is generally taken to mark the 
end of the ancient period of Indian culture, though a period of transition had 
begun many centuries previously. This date, 1200 A.D., is also significant in 
the history of Indian medical science, as it marked the end of an era of growth 
and standardization. At this period, the classical treatises of Caraka and Susruta 
had already become hoary with age; it had been necessary to revise the archaic 
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matter and restore parts which had been lost or misplaced. Besides the older 
classics, many other commentaries, specialized works on the eight branches of 
Ayurvedic knowledge, anthologies and lexicons held the field and served the 
needs-of medical men throughout the political and cultural sphere of Indian 
influence. Many scholarly works on Ayurveda proper were written during 1200- 
1800,A.D. and it may be said that these six centuries also produced an impressive 
array of valuable secondary works. One of the earliest was Samhita of 
Sarngadhara (thirteenth century), which, for the first time in the history of 
Ayurvedic works, includes opium in the materia medica; mercurial and other 
metallic compounds are also freely used in the text.?” A voluminous and possibly 
later treatise is by Vahgasena, with the title Cikatsasamgraha. The author claims 
in a concluding colophon that his work is a redaction of an earlier Samhita by 
the sage Agastya of South India. The Yogaratnakara, another comprehensive 
and monumental treatise on Ayurveda by an unknown author, has been popular 
in South India for many centuries. Its chemical methods for preparing drugs 
are extremely valuable. The great name in the field of both Ayurveda and 
general literature is that of Hemadri (1260 - 1309), the celebrated minister of 
Yadava king Mahadeva of Devagiri and his son Ramadeva. He has composed 
a lucid commentary on Vagbhata's Astangahrdaya. He was a great patron of 
learning and encouraged many scholars. Among his well-known proteges, 
Bopadeva is of interest to the followers of Indian medicine, especially Ayurveda. 
He is credited with four works on Ayurveda namely, Vaidyasataka and 
Hrdayadipikanighantu and two commentaries, one on his father's work 
Siddhamantra (of KeSava) and another on Sarngadharasamhita.”® 

The early kings of Vijayanagara empire were great builders not only of empire 
but also its religious and cultural traditions. They encouraged and patronised 
Vedic tradition and Sanskrit learning. A vast literature both religious and secular 
was produced. Many works on Ayurveda also came to be written. 
Ayurvedasudhanidhi is a medical work of Sayana.” The work is referred to in 
his Alankarasudhanidhi. A latter work on medicine called PraSnottaramala by 
Srigailanatha, written under the patronage of king Venkatadri, attributes the 
authorship of this work to one of his ancestors, Ekamranatha.*° It is said that 
Ekamranatha wrote the compendium of the Ayurvedasudhanidhi at the instance 
of Sayana. Rasarajalaksmi was composed by Visnudeva who was a court 
physician to king Bukka I (1357 - 1376) The author states in the colophons that 
it is an essence of Ayurveda (Vaidyakasara). Vaidyarajavallabha was composed 
by Laksmanapandita who lived in the court of Bukka I (1357 - 1376). This is an 
excellent book dealing with therapeutics. Lolambarajiyam also known as 
Sadvaidyajivana was composed by Lolambaraja in lyrical style. Another work 
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called Vaidydvatamsa also has been composed by him. Lolambaraja was a 
celebrity of Karnataka. Sadvaidyajivana deals with the several recipes, tried 
frequently by the author, among them some are extraordinary in case of 
aphrodisiac preparation. The first half of the verse describes the treatment of 
disease while the second half puts forth poetic beauty with the metaphor and 
simile. Vaidyavatamsa is a small medical lexicon (nighantu) consisting of 57 
verses. Classified under the seven groups, it describes the properties of food, 
drinks and vegetables. He also composed an epic named Harivilasa. His poetic 
genius seems to be par excellence amid the other Sanskrit poets of his time. 
Trimallabhatta (1650 A.D.) quotes several recipes of Lolambaraja in his 
Yogatarangini and Lolambaraja himself quotes Bhavaprakasa of Bhavamisra 
(1600 A.D.), therefore he can be placed between Bhavamisra and Trimallabhatta 
and probably this is the beginning of the seventeenth century A.D. 

Basavaraja of Keladi dynasty was a famous physician of the seventeenth 
century. His Sivatattvaramakara in Sanskrit deals with many sciences including 
Rasasastra, Lohasastra and Ayurveda*' Kottur Basavaraja, a contemporary of 
Lolambaraja was also a famous physician of Karnataka. He is the author of 
Basavarajiyam dealing mainly with RasaSastra and its application to the 
therapeutics. 

Paryayamafjari bas been composed by Srikanthanandi, a Jaina physician. It 
is a voluminous work which does not confine itself to be a dictionary of 
synonyms, but it is a complete treatise on Svasthavrtta. Other important works 
related to this field composed by Karnataka writers are given below: 
Vaidyahitopadesa of Srikantha Pandita, Virabhattiyam of Revanasiddha, 
Srinivasacarya's Vaidyasastradipika, Gangadhara’ s Bhesajakalpa, Sripandita's 

commentary on  Vararuci's Yogasataka, Viraraja's 
Sakalavaidyasambitasararmava, Najiijaraja's Vaidyasarasangraha. Both Viraraja 
(1720) and Nafijaraja (1740) were chieftains of Kalaie and served the kings of 
Mysore.** 

Another class of medical works, which had existed from earlier times but 
which became increasingly important as handbooks in medical practice during 
this period, were the nighantus (ready guides or lexicons), which contained 
long and short monographs on different medicinal substances and terms. 
Amrtanandi lived about 1300 A.D. and he was a Jain scholar physician. He is 
the author of a lexicon Vaidyanighantu, a very useful book providing Kannada 
equivalents to Sanskrit words converting not only Dravyagunavijnana but the 
entire Ayurvedic phraseology. Mangaraja, one of the feudatories of Vijayanagara 
king Harihara I (1360) has to his credit a book in Kannada language by name 
Khagendramanidarpana. Mangaraja was very proficient in Toxicology and had 
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earned great fame all over India. He has given to Ayurvedic literature an excellent 
and exhaustive book dealing on Toxicology. Even though written in the form 
of Kannada poetry it has all the worth to be translated into other languages. 

Salva who lived about 1550 A.D., was a physician and he wrote the work 
entitled Vaidyasangatya. This is a small poetical work in Kannada dealing with 
Ayurveda. 

Arthasastra 

The Kautilyan system of administration was accepted and retained by every 
succeeding ruling dynasty in Karnataka and they made certain necessary changes 
suitable to the changing situations. The Mauryas and Satavahanas who ruled 
over large territories of Karnataka and other dynasties like the Kadambas, 
Gangas, Calukyas, Rastrakutas, Hoysalas, Seunas, kings of Vijayanagara and 
Wodeyars of Mysore who ruled over this region through the ages, acknowledged 
the supreme importance of maintaining Dhanma and conformed greatly to the 
pattern of administration given in the Arthasastra of Kautilya. There is no doubt 
about the fact that the large areas of Karnataka that came under the rule of the 
Mauryas had the benefit of the Mauryan administration as designed by Kautilya 
based on Dharmasastras. The Brahmagiri edict of king Asoka asks people to 
listen to the advice of the parents and elders, to show compassion to animals, to 
speak the truth.** Asoka tried to inculcate among his people the virtues of practical 
morality. This is very similar to what Kautilya states in his Arthasastra: "In the 
happiness of the subjects lay the happiness of the king and in their welfare his 
and he should not consider as good that which pleased him but should consider 
that as good which pleased his subjects”: 

prajasukhe sukham rajnah prajanam ca hite hitam i} 
natmapriyam hitan rajfah prajandm: tu priyam hitam || * 

The Satavahana rulers who followed the Mauryas in their mule over the Deccan 
including the territories of Karnataka were well-instructed in the system of 
administration propagated by Kautilya in his Arthasastra. 

Kautilya lays considerable emphasis on the importance of the royal line.** 
He says that the people will desert even a strong king, if he is not of royal 
blood.** Nobility of birth is also stressed.*’ The importance of sons for continuing 
the royal line is dealt with extensively in his work.** While the eldest son is 
normally the successor to the throne, he can be by-passed if he is unfit to hold 
the office. Amy other successor must, however, be one who can assure the 
continuity of the lineage of the monarchy.”® Arthasastra states that unless there 
are dangers in it, succession of the eldest son is praise-worthy.*° 

The succession rule laid down by Kautilya was followed by the ruling 
dynasties of Karnataka. Kakusthavarman of the Kadamba dynasty seems to 
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have abdicated the throne in favour of his eldest son Santivarman. But 
Santivarman is not mentioned in the Halmidi inscription (about 450 A.D.), which 
says that when Kakusthavarman was ruling, his grandson Mrgesavarman, the 
son of Santivarman, was the governor of a district. It is highly probable, 
according to historians that Santivarma though crowned by his father, died 
after the Talagunda inscription was engraved." During the time of Calukyas of 
Kalyana also the office of the kingship was hereditary, and the throne passed 
generally to the eldest male child. Jayasimha, the son of DaSavarman, came to 
occupy the throne only because SatyaSraya had no male child. 

Ahavamalla wanted to install his second son Vikramanka as an heir-apparent. 

But the latter, according to the tradition, refused to accept the throne in the 
presence of his elder brother Somesvara II.* Thus going against the law of 
succession was considered a sin and was thought to give rise to disorder in the 
state. 
In the Sdluva dynasty also kingship appears to have been hereditary for it is 
seen that the older kings renounced the throne in favour of their sons and 
successors*?. The hereditary nature of kingship is again supported by the fact 
that the kings were very desirous of begetting sons to keep the name of their 
family. 

The king was considered divine. Manu considers the king to have acquired 
his state through the divine right.“ The king is an extraordinary being. The 
energies of the most powerful gods are found in the king. The king was 
designated as Bhagavan, Prabhu, Jagadekanatha, igvara, Iga, Deva, etc. at 
the time of Kalidasa.* It was considered auspicious to have a look at the godly 
person of the king, and people, therefore, flocked to his palace for the purpose. 
That the supernatural and superhuman attributes began to be assigned to the 
king in the second century A.D. 1s also clear from the epigraphical evidence. 
In the Nasik cave inscription of Vasisthiputra Pulumavi (149 A.D), he is compared 
in prowess and lustre to some legendary figures and supernatural forces such as 
Rama, Kegava, Arjuna, Bhima, Nahusa, Janamejaya, Sagara, Yayati, Pavana, 
Garuda, etc.** This analogy tends to bring out divine aspects of kingship. 

In the preambles of inscriptions of Karnataka kings we notice the same 
tendency to trace the descent of the royal family to some early Vedic or Puranic 
gods or heroes. There are many legends in some later inscriptions and literature 
about the mythical origin of the Kadambas. Thus according to one, the epic 
hero, ASvatthama offered prayers to Siva and there was a shower of Kadamba 
flowers from which rose a hero called Mukkanna Kadamba also known as 
Trilocana Kadamba, the ancestor of the Kadarmbas.** According to another, 
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Mayuravarma himself was born under the Kadamba tree. As he had a third eye 
on his forehead the crown had to be tied to at his knee instead of his forehead. 
Since he grew under the Kadamba tree his dynasty came to be named after that 
tree. It seems that the poets with a view to glorify the dynasty associated its 
beginnings with God Siva and gave supernatural character by ascribing a third 
eye to its founder. The early legends connected with the Calukyas of Badami 
reveal the devotion of the dynasty directed both to Kartikeya, the son of Siva 
and to Visnu, to whose favour they owed their all-victorious Boar-crest. They 
adopted this crest to indicate the nature of their work, that of protecting the 
earth from molestation by wicked rulers, suggesting a comparison with the task 
achieved by Lord Narayana in his Boar incarnation (Varahavatara). 
Vidyacakravartin, author of the commentaries on the Kavyaprakaga and 
Alankarasarvasva, the poem Rukminikalyana and other works flourished in 
the court of Hoysala Ballala III (1291-1342). According to Vidyacakravartin the 
Hoysalas were the descendants of Yadu or the Yadavas: 
vamse yadorhoysalanamadheyah pura kilasit pravaro nrpandm*’ 

Like other royal dynasties of Karnataka the Hoysalas also claimed puranic 
descent. 

In the period of the Calukyas of Kalyana also the sovereignty of the state 
vested in the king who is of divine origin and has absolute power. In the 
Vikramankadevacarita of Bilhana an allusion has been made to the origin of the 
first offspring of the Calukya dynasty from the hollowed palm of Brahma.*® 
Vikrama is also described as a divine incarnation born through the boon of Lord 
Siva.* 

Aq inscription in Kadur taluk, Chickamagalur district, traces the geneology 
from Brahma, the creator, down to Vira Ballala II, the Hoysala king at the 
time of the inscription. The inscription traces successively the geneology as 
Brabma, Atri, Candra, Budha, Purtravas, Ayus, Nahusa, Yayati and then 
Yadu.*° In the family of Yadu was born Hoysala. Many other inscriptions also 
give the same story. It is to be noted that the place they were ruling at, was also 
called Dorasamudra which could be equated with Dvaravati, Krsna's capital. 
Dvaraka, the court bards obviously thought of the Yadava race for the descent 
of the Hoysalas. In, Saluvabhyudaya the poet paints the kings as the sovereign 
rulers of their time. They were regarded as the divine incarnations. King 
Gundadeva was regarded as an incarnation of Marut.*' Narasimha was 
understood to be the Lord Narasimha incarnate. 

The Seunas, like many other dynasties, traced their origin to a hoary past 
and claimed their descent from Yadava of the Puranic lore. It is also said that 
they migrated to the south from Dvaraka or Dvaravati and assumed the title 


Yadava Narayana.” 
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According to Kautilya a prince who is likely to become a king should learn 
the alphabet and arithmetic as soon as the tonsure ceremony is performed in the 
third year after birth. After a few years when the ceremony of the sacred thread 
is performed and the prince enters the Asrama of a Brahmacari, he should learn 
philosophy and the three Vedas from authoritative teachers, economics from 
the heads of various government departments, and the science of government 
from not only theoretical exponents of political science but also from practising 
politicians.** 

A prince's education does not stop with his reaching manhood and getting 
married. With a view to improving his self-discipline, he should always associate 
with learned elders, for in them alone has discipline its firm roots. Kautilya 
gives the training programme of a prince as follows: During the first part of the 
day, he shall be trained in the martial arts with elephants, horses, chariots and 
weapons as an infantryman. In the latter part of the day, he shall listen to 
Itihasas. In the remaining part of the day and at night, he shall prepare new 
lessons for the next day, revise old lessons and listen repeatedly to things which 
he had not understood clearly. 

Training of princes was a matter of much importance and ancient writers on 
polity like Kautilya have greatly emphasised the need for proper education. A 
similar note is struck by Calukya Somesvara, the author of Manasollasa. He 
says that the princes must be introduced to learning on Wednesday, Thursday 
or Friday. They must be given instruction in the Vedas and the use of different 
types of weapons. They must be taught riding horses, elephants and chariots. 
He emphasises the interest that the king should evince in the training of the 
princes by stating that the king must examine the princes in subjects like Vedas, 
Tarka (logic), Dharma (ancient lore), Kavya (poetry), Vyakarana (grammar) 
Dhanurveda (archery), SvaraSastra (music) and other arts. The princes must 
be tested in their ability to wield the bow with considerable agility and accuracy. 
Physical fitness like strength of arms, valorous looks and stability of mind 
should also be observed by the king with the help of experts. Further, it is said 
that the king should hope that princes must turn out superior to him.** Later they 
were appointed as governors of provinces which enabled them to gain experience 
in administration. The princes were sometimes associated with the king in 
administration while the latter was engaged in military campaigns. 

The rulers of Karnataka followed the advice of Smrti writers in selecting the 
Yuvaraja (heir -apparent) in the life-time of the ruling monarch. The Kadambas 
made a beginning of this practice in Karnataka. Normally the choice fell upon 
the eldest. As noted earlier Bilhana in his work Vikramankacarita gives some 
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interesting details of Calukya prince Vikramaditya's magnanimous refusal of 
the office of Yuvaraja in preference to his elder brother, Somesvara I, to whom 
the dignity belonged by right.** The Rastrakitas began the practice of investing 
the heir-apparent with a necklace (Kanthika) and this was continued by the 
Calukyas and others. The prince was appointed as Yuvaraja with due ceremony. 
The Yuvaraja enjoyed the greatest confidence of the king. 

The coronation of the ruler was performed with all due ceremony and 
splendour, The accession of the heir-apparent to the throne was an occasion of 
great importance and was also attended with many festivities and gifts. In an 
inscription at Pattadakal, the town Kisuvolal is described as the most important 
of the towns in the whole country on account of it being the place of festivities 
of coronation of the kings of the Calukya dynasty and hence called Pattadakal 
(the seat of coronation).*’ 

According to Kautilya an ideal king is one who has the highest qualities of 
leadership, intellect, energy and personal attributes. The qualities of leadership 
are birth in a noble family, being righteous, truthful, resolute, etc. The qualities 
of intellect are: desire to learn, listening to others, grasping, retaining, etc. An 
energetic king is one who is valorous, determined, quick and dexterous. As 
regards personal attributes, an ideal king should be eloquent, bold and endowed 
with a sharp intellect, a strong memory and a keen mind. He should be amenable 
to guidance. He should be well trained in all arts and be able to lead the army.* 

According to Kautilya an ideal king is one who behaves like a sage monarch, 
a Rajarsi. Among other things a Rajarsi is one who is ever active in promoting 
the Yogaksema of the people and who endears himself to his people by enriching 
them and doing good to them.*” The word Yogaksema, is a compound made up 
of Yoga, the successful accomplishment of an objective and Ksema, its peaceful 
enjoyment. Thus, peaceful enjoyment of prosperity, i.e., the welfare of the 
people, is given as much importance as knowledge, self-control and observance 
of Dharma. The king's own Dharma is to be just, impartial and lenient in 
protecting his people® The king's attitude to his people should be like that of a 
father towards his children, particularly when any danger threatened the 
population“ 

Literary works and epigraphs of Karnataka shed welcome light on the qualities 
that the kings usually possessed. In Manasollasa the author attributes to the 
ruler as many as forty qualities but singles out five of them as essential viz., 
truthfulness, heroism, forbearance, charity and appreciation of merit. Further 
it is emphasised that the king should possess certain internal (antaranga) and 
external (bahiranga) qualities. The former consisted of the following qualities: 
A king should have great energy, should be generous, mindful of the previous 
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events, possessed of a highly disciplined mind, endowed with an even temper 
(in good and bad luck), born of noble family, truthful, pure (in body and 
mind) prompt in action, of strong memory, not mean-minded, not harsh (in 
words or acts), observant of the rules of Dharma (as to the Vammas and Asramas), 
free from vices, talented, brave, clever in concealing secrets, guarding the 
-weak points of his state, well-taught as regards of science of wealth and the 
Vedas. He should be forbearing towards Brahmins, straight forward towards 
his friends, wrathful towards his enemies, and should be kind like a father 
towards his servants and subjects. External qualities referred to the capacity 
and shrewdness of the king in selecting ministers, purohitas and other priests, 
in making gifts to worthy Brahmins and in protecting the subjects.” The epigraphs 
corroborate to a large extent many of these qualities that several rulers of 
Karnataka possessed. Besides, the achievements of these rulers themselves bear 
testimony to their abilities. 

The king often drew around himself, by means of his generosity, a galaxy 
of eminent poets and scholars. He listened to their works and rewarded them. 
They afforded intellectual recreation to him and others besides contributing to 
knowledge. 

The king ruled the country in consultation and with the assistance of a council 
of ministers. Both literary works and epigraphs wax eloquently on the 
distinguishing qualities that these ministers possessed. The king kept a vigilant 
watch over the high officers of the state through his intelligence men. 

The kingship of Karnataka must be understood in the background of the 
Dharma which determined the approach of the ruler to both private and public 
affairs. The inscriptions and literary works of Kamataka echo the ideal that 
ASoka set before himself and the one propagated by Kautilya in his Arthasastra. 
The king had to govern the country by punishing the evil and upholding the 
good. The kingship was established for the maintenance of the whole system 
of traditional laws, religious, civil and military which governed the society. It 
was dependent on Dharma. The royal authority was designed to secure the 
interest of all classes. The king strictly followed the rules and regulations laid 
down by ancient sages and thinkers such as Manu, Yajiiavalkya, etc. In 
Karnataka it was believed that he alone was a real king who administered justice, 
rooted out oppression from his dominions and himself set an example of justice 
and fair play, honesty and truthfulness, virtue and uprightness. 

According to Arthasastra, "A king who observes his duty of protecting his 
people justly, according to law, goes to heaven, unlike one who does not 
protect his people, or inflicts unjust punishment".® In the opinion of Kautilya 
a king who flouts the teachings of DharmaSastras and Arthasastra, ruins the 
kingdom by his own injustice.“ 
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The pursuit of the people's welfare as well as the maintenance of the 
philosophic tradition, the Vedas and the economic well-being of the society are 
dependent on the sceptre wielded by the king. The maintenance of law and 
order by the use of punishment is the science of government. 

The ruling dynasties of Karnataka beginning with that of the Kadambas 
followed Arthasastra and other works on polity in many respects and their 
administration was conformed to DharmaSastras upto to the end of Vijayanagara. 
The Calukyas of Badami adopted the Boar-crest (varaha lafchana) to indicate 
the nature of their work, that of protecting the earth from molestation by wicked 
rulers, suggesting a comparison with the task achieved by Narayana in his Boar 
incarnation. Pulikesi I( 540 to 566 A.D. ), performed the Asvamedha sacrifice 
the symbol of sovereignty. His wisdom in counsel of his knowledge of the 
laws of Manu and of the Epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata commanded 
great appreciation. In about 540 A.D. he assumed the titles Satyasraya (Asylum 
of Truth) Ranavikrama (valorous in war ). Pulikesin II who ruled from 610 to 
642 A.D. is described as pradhvasta parabalasatru mahima - chastiser of powerful 
enemy kings; nigrhitadustajanah destroyer of wicked; - Parigrhita vidvat Sakhah 
patron of the learned; devadvija gurususrisdparah a servant of the gods, 
Brahmins and teachers. The Rastrakita king Krsna I (c.756-774 A.D.) at the 
time of his accession assumed the title Subhatufiga - conspicuous in good fortune, 
Akalavarsa - bestower of favours even when unexpected. Another king of this 
dynasty namely Govinda II who ruled from 774 to 780 A.D. assumed the title 
Prabhitavarsa - shower of plenty; Vikramaloka whose look inspires courage 
Govinda II (793-814 A.D. ), was known as Janavallabha people's favourite. 

A variety of calamities can afflict the population of a state and the sufferings 
of the people could be due to Acts of God or men. Kautilya says that whenever 
danger threatens, the king shall protect all those af flicted like a father protects 
his children. All such calamities can be overcome by propitiating Gods and 
Brahmins. When there is drought or excessive rain or visitations of evil, the 
rites prescribed in Atharvaveda and those recommended by ascetics shall be 
performed, says Kautilya.“’ Amoghavarsa I of the Rastrakuta dynasty who 
ruled from 814 to 878A.D. used to consider peace more valuable than war. He 
was interested in promoting the welfare of his subjects. On one occasion he 
even offered to Goddess Mahalaksmi one of the fingers of his left hand, when 
he was assured that this sacrifice would ward off a public calamity.* Another 
king of the dynasty Indra II] ( 914-929 A.D.) assumed the coronation title of 
Nityavarsa - perpetual rainer of blessings. Amoghavarga Ill (935-939 A.D. ) 
had the title Suvarna varsa - shower of gold. 
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Satyasraya (997-1008 A.D. ) a king of Calukyas of Kalyana assumed titles 
like Akalavarsa, Sahasabhima - equivalent to Bhima in adventures. Vikramaditya 
VI of the same dynasty ruled from 1077 to 1127 A.D. Numerous inscriptions of 
his reign scattered in different parts of the empire bear testimony to the general 
state of prosperity and contentment that prevailed in the land. Fine arts and 
learning received great encouragement. Distinguished men migrated to Kalyana 
where they were honoured and they cherished the glories of an enlightened and 
cultured court. Vijnanesvara, author of Mitaksara who was patronised by king 
Vikramaditya VI says, "on the earth, there never was, nor is, nor will hereafter 
exist a capital similar to Kalyana; a king like Vikramanka was not seen or even 
heard; and moreover another matter is that the Pandit (called) Vijfidanesvara has 
no one else for comparison with him; may this triad that is like Kalpalatika (the 
fabulous desire-yielding plant) firmly endure till the end of the world": 

nasidasti bhavisyati ksititale kalyanakalpam puram no 
drstah Srutah eva va ksitipatih srivikramarkopamah 
vijianesvarapandito na bhajate kim canyadanyopamasca 
kalpam sthiramsatu kalpalatikakalpam tedetattrayam | | 

Bilhana who was also patronised by king Vikramaditya VI refers to the 
knowledge acquired by the king Ahavamalla in the Vedas, Agamas and Itihasas 
and to his reverence for teachers.”° According to Bilhana Vikramanka sported 
with the whelps of lions shut up in iron cages when he was an infant and later 
on mastered all the scripts and developed into a poet and orator.” Bilbana found 
his way from Kasmir to Kalyana and the illustrious Vijfianesvara adorned the 
Calukya court. Really it was a period which witnessed a widespread sense of 
happiness and security among the people besides the bloom tide of arts and 
poetry and architecture. SomeSvara III who ruled from 1127 to 139 A.D. assumed 
titles Bhulokamalla the wrestler of the Earth and Sarvajna Cakravarti the 
omniscient Emperor. He mostly led a peaceful life in his capital, Kalyana. 
Certainly during his rule peace prevailed in the empire. SomeSvara's greater 
interests lay in religion and literature. He was the author of an encyclopaedic 
treatise on the conduct of affairs called Manasollasa or Abhilasitarthacintamani. 
Because of such scholarly pursuits the emperor earned the name Sarvajna 
Cakravarti. 

King Harihara of the Vijayanagara dynasty was inspired by a set of high 
ideals like the protection, preservation and promotion of Hindu Dharma. The 
history of Vijayanagara bears eloquent testimony to the assiduous pursuance of | 
these ideals and aspirations. The Vijayanagara monarchs were proud to call 
themselves rulers who gave new life to their motherland, Karnataka. The 
Madhuravijaya of Gangadevi calls Bukka I, the full moon to the eyes of the 
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people of Karnataka.” In Saluvabhyudaya the poet paints the kings as the 
sovereign rulers of their time. The kings of the Saluva dynasty were very 
compassionate and charitable.” They kept awake day and night to protect their 
people.“ The kings assumed the titles of Dharanivaraha, Pancaghantaninada, 
etc. The kings in general used to be very brave, who fought bloody battles. 
They adopted the fourfold policy of sama, dana, danda and bheda in matters 
of polity.” They were the protectors and promoters of religion.” The kings 
collected one sixth of the production as revenue.”” According to Amuktamalyada 
a work of Vijayanagara king Krsnadevaraya the king should be always anxious 
to protect his subjects and redress their grievances. It was the primary duty of 
the king to repress evil doers. To realise this end the king should take suitable 
measures and protect his subjects against oppression from officials and other 
wrong doers who trouble the people.” Karnataka kings also believed in 
encouraging learning which led people from ignorance to understanding. Hence 
these monarchs liberally encouraged scholars and educational institutions. 
Consequently there were scores of Agraharas, Ghatikas, Mathas, besides 
numerous scholars spread over different parts of Karnataka. 

The king was assisted by a council of ministers and several imperial officers. 
The Karnataka kings used to have competent and trustworthy ministers who 
could control the administration during the monarch's absence. In order to carry 
on the heavy work of administration successfully, the king depended on the 
assistance of ministers. Vikramanka entrusted the administration to the care of 
the ministers while he was always busy waging wars and battles. The Calukyan 
king Ahavamalla left the task of administration to his ministers and himself 
retired to a temple for penance to obtain a son.” 

In the inscriptions of Calukyas, Rastrakitas, Hoysalas and other dynasties 
we often come across the word Samadhigata Paticamahasabdah which means a 
person who has obtained the status of the Pancamahasabdas. The 
PaficamahaSabda is more a sign of royalty like Svetacchatra. Its exact meaning 
is not clear and the problem engaged the attention of great Indologists like 
Fleet and V. Raghavan.” A.V. Narasimha Murthy has tried to analyse this problem 
in the light of a newly discovered Calukyan inscription of Jagadekamalla which 
has not been examined by others.*' Literally, the phrase Pafcamahasabda means 
‘five great musical sounds’. From this it becomes clear that the king was entitled 
to the honour of five musical sounds or instruments being played when he sat 
on the throne. According to Bharatasamgraha these five sounds, were fafa, 
Sigira, anaddha, ghana and human voice.” Ka)hana in his Rajatarangini gives 
an explanation of this term. According to him they are not musical sounds or 
musical instruments but the term refers to words (Sabda) which contain the word 
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Maha (great). He further explains that these five words were Mahapratihara, 
Mahasandhivigrahi, Mahasvasalapi, Mahabhandagara and Mahasadhanabhaga.™ 
Thus any king or chief should have these five important subordinates or 
Adhikaris working under him. They are chamberlain, minister for war and 
peace, commander of the horses, minister for treasury and minister for revenue 
and taxation. So, any king or Samanta who has a ministry consisting of these 
five is entitles to be called Samadhigata Paficamahasabda. A.V. Narasimha 
Murthy refers to an inscription from Suttaru in Nanjangud taluk of Mysore 
district belonging to the time of Rajendra Cola dated Saka 955 (i.e. 1032 A.D.), 
which gives the explanation of Paficamahasabdas. The musical instruments 
referred to here are Tivali, Datte, Khandike, Jayaghante and Kale. This 
inscription makes it clear that Paficamahasabdas meant five musical instruments 
and that they had to be played thrice a day in the temple. The significant point 
here is that the instruments are mentioned in the context of the deity and not of 
a king. He also cites * another inscription from Devarnavadagi in Sindgi taluk 
of Bijapur district dated 1140 A.D. which confirms the theory of five musical 
sounds or instruments as against the five officers.* 

The administrative work came to be divided into departments. During Hoysala 
period there were as many as seventy-two departments and there was an imperial 
officer called Bahatara Niyogadhipati, who supervised the working of all these 
departments. Madanasollasa refers to sixty-seven officers who were in charge of 
the various departments of the central government.** 

The king, who was well-educated and trained, advised by a council of 
distinguished ministers, and assisted by a number of officers, was able to give 
the necessary leadership to the entire realm, for he possessed Prabhugakti (the 
ability to rule), Mantrasakti (ability to deliberate) and Utsaha Sakti (ability to 
work with enthusiasm). The phrase Dusta nigraha Sista pratipalana, i.e., 
restraining the evil and encouraging the good, occuring constantly in epigraphs 
and literary works clearly sums up the functions of the king. 

The imperial officers who attended on the kings were Bhandagarika - 
superintendent of the stores, Heranika - in charge of treasury, Mahasenapati - 
Commander-in-chief of the army. There were imperial officers to administer 
the king's palace also. The chief among them were the Antahpuradhyaksa - 
officer-in charge of the palace, Rajaguru - Royal Chaplain who tended the 
spiritual needs of the royal family. Gangadevi in her Madhuravijayam refers to 
the preceptor Kriyasakti who was the first royal priest of the rulers of 
Vijayanagara.*’ The department of foreign affairs was in charge of a minister 
known as Mahasandhivigrahika. 
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Land tax constituted the principal source of revenue to the government. The 
usual rate was one-sixth of the gross produce. Commerce and industry 
presuppose facilities for banking and these were provided by guilds which from 
very early times were conspicuous features of the trade and industry of Karnataka. 
In 775 A.D., there was a guild of weavers at Laksmesvar.** The Mulagunda 
inscription dated 880 A.D., records a gift by four heads of a guild which had 
under its jurisdiction 360 towns.*® An inscription of Balligame, dated 1083 
A.D., states that a guild had its offices in eighteen cities.°” Another inscription 
from Mangoli dated II16 A.D., refers to grants made by several guilds of oil- 
men, weavers, artisans, basket-makers and fruit-sellers... The Kolhapur 
inscription, dated 1136 A.D., and the Miraj inscription of 1146 A.D., refer to a 
guild of Virabanajus which had its members in the area comprising the modern 
Belgaum, Bijapur, and Kolhapur districts.°* The Ayyavole (Aihole) 500 had 
wide powers. They were not only controlling trade and commerce but had power 
to protect the gifts granted to temples and Brahmins and to decide and settle 
inter-state disputes. Yajnavalkyasmrti and Nitivakyamrta of Somadeva refer to 
guilds which were corporate bodies and could frame rules that were binding on 
their members.” The guild at Balligame had made 500 edicts. Manusmrti and 
Yajnavalkyasmrti state that the rules and regulations made by these guilds were 
to be respected by the kings if they (the rulers) were not against public interest.” 
The statements found in the inscriptions of Karnataka support the fact that 
Karnataka kings were greatly influenced by Manu, Yajnfavalkya and Kautilya. 
Kautilya, Manu and Yajiiavalkya permit 15% interest on Capital.*° An inscription 
of Amoghavarsa supplies informations regarding the rate of interest charged in 
the ninth century A.D. The minister of the local Silahara dynasty invests 160 
Drammas to provide annually 20 Drammas for the Buddha worship, 3 
Drammas for the robes of monks and one Dramma for the purchase of books. 

The kings used to employ spies to know about the state of the enemy. They 
were regarded as the eyes of the kings. The Vikramankacarita refers to a spy 
who comes to Vikramanka and reports about the breach of faith by Jayasimha, 
the younger brother of Vikramanka.”’ 

Mention must be made of the dedication of a few to serve their king swearing 
to die with him on the battle-field or accompany him on the funeral pyre. The 
life-guards of the-king came to be known in the time of the Hoysala rulers as 
Garudas and several inscriptions bear testimony to the inviolable vow of the 
Garuda forces. The soldier's ideal was a lofty one. It was to win or to die; to 
flee from the battle-field was to incur indelible infamy. The soldier who died in 
the frontal fight was ranked with the Yogi and he had a glorious entry into 
heaven through the disc of the sun. Further, the soldier's work was appreciated 
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in which fame was the reward for victory, while death ensured him the company 
of heavenly abode and service by damsels, and it was declared that no one 
should shrink from death on the battlefield, as life in any event was but short. 
Karnataka inscriptions contain a short Sanskrit verse which inspires to valour 
and glorifies the death of the brave: 

jitena labhyate laksmi mrtenapi surangana | 

ksane dvandvam kamayatam ka cinta marane rane [| 9% 

(who wins in fight gains spoil, who falls enjoys the celestial nymphs, what 
need he then care for death in war who for a moment seeks the close encounter) 

Generally the armed forces of the kings were placed under the command of 
a general. But in Bilhana's Vikramankacarita there is no reference to any such 
office. On the other hand the king himself is described as leading the army.”? 
The kings used to have large armies consisting of elephants, chariots, cavalry 
and infantry. Madhuravijayam gives a description of how Kampana went to 
war. Having attended to the usual ablutions in the morning, prescribed in the 
Sastras, he ordered his commander to march the army to the south. The battle 
drums were sounded, caparisoned elephants and horses arrayed, men in their 
mailed coats marshalled and the infantry got ready. The generals were adorned 
with ornaments suitable to the occasion and they gathered at the gateway of the 
palace awaiting the arrival of Kampa; flags were unfurled, umbrellas of white 
silk held over the prince, and the Brahmanas reciting the Atharvana mantras, 
blessed him with victory. Kampana approached the gates of the palace where 
his favourite horse was awaiting his arrival and mounted it. The generals and 
nobles wished him success by holding both hands in the Anjali pose over their 
heads. The women folk of the town threw fried rice on the person of Kampana 
by way of benediction, and prayed to god for his success.'° 

In the Vijayanagara days the military department was called Kandacarya. 
This term is made up of two words Skanda and Acarya meaning usage or 
practice of Skanda, the army-god i.e. the God of war. 

Forts played an important part in the defence of the kingdom. About nine 
kinds of forts namely waterfort (jaladurga), hillfort (giridurga), stone fort 
(pasanadurga), brick fort (istikadurga), mud fort (mrttika durga), forest fort 
(vanadurga), desert fort (marudurga), wooden fort (darudurga), and men fort 
(naradurga) seem to have been known." 

Somadevastri was a prolific writer and besides writing Yasastilakacampu he 
also wrote a treatise on politics entitled Nitivakyamrta. It is modelled on 
Kautilaya's Arthasastra and has been recently translated into Italian. It is a unique 
book dealing exclusively with~politics and statecraft. It has been composed in 
thirty-two chapters dealing, among other things, with the value of life, the 
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sciences, the minister, preceptor, general, envoy, spy, the saptangas (the 
seven limbs) of the state, judiciary, diplomacy, war and peace." 

The Wodeyars of Mysore who were subordinate to Vijayanagara became the 
natural heirs to the heritage of Karnataka after its fall in 1565 A.D. and thus 
inherited the tradition that Vijayanagara had built up so assiduously. The 
Munivamsabhyudaya written by Cidanandakavi in the seventeenth century 
greatly upheld the political thoughts and institutions of ancient writers like 
Kautilya and others. It advocates that the king should possess many qualities of 
head and heart, should be well and able to establish harmony among the different 
classes of his people. He had to conform to the ancient practice of protecting 
the dharma. 


DharmaSastra 


The social set up in Karnataka while conforming to the concept of 
Varnasramadharma did display considerable moderation in its actual practice. It 
did not prohibit any one from changing one's vocation. According to earlier 
writers on DharmaSastras Brahmins were not allowed to practise trade, agriculture, 
fighting and similar other professions except in emergency. In Karnataka a 
section of the Brahmins were orthodox who observed the six-fold duties 
(satkarma) prescribed by the Srutis and Smrtis namely Yajfa, Yajana, Adhyayana, 
Dana and Parigraha. They were devoted to the study of the Vedas, performance 
of rituals, exposition of philosophic doctrines, and the teaching of the sacred 
texts. But there were others who occupied positions both in civil and military 
departments of the administration of the state. The kingship was also not the 
monopoly of any one community like Ksatriyas, for the Kadamba Mayurasarma 
was an orthodox Brahmin who became a ruler and established his dynasty.'® 
The kings of Karnataka took deep interest in promoting Sakala 
Varnasramadharma which clearly indicated that kings instead of championing 
only those four original Varnas took upon themselves the duty of protecting all 
Varnas. The hold of the Varnasramadharma on the people in general was 
considerable, though the firm grip of Sruti and Smrti on society was getting 
loose, and new Smrtis were being composed incorporating social changes. Still 
Karnataka society recognised four main castes (varnas), a number of sub-castes 
and other social groups. 

The Brahmins were considered as custodians of religious lore. They 
commanded respect from the kings and public and were the recipient of grants 
of lands and villages, etc., as is evident from a number of available copper 
plate grants of Karnataka. A section of Brahmins studied law, literature, 
astronomy, medicine, statecraft, etc., which are supposed to be and are included 
in secular lore. 
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Among the four Asramas, the Grhastha (householder) was the mainstay of 
social life. It is the most important Asrama, as it supports all the others. The 
welfare alike of family and of society depends on the householder, and their 
happiness and prosperity are in his hands. Kalidasa considers Grhasthasrama as 
an important one amongst the Agramas.'"* He says that Grhasthasrama is capable 
of service to all: kalohyam samkramitum dvitiyam sarvopakaraksamamasramam 
te." The verse from Nagayi inscription describes one Kalidasa as the purest 
householder." This inscription states the acts considered to bring the highest 
good here and in the next world. Feeding of thousand Brahmins at Prayaga and 
at Kuruksetra and a gift of a cow at Varanasi were considered as most meritorious 
acts and similarly, protecting a gift brings merit equal to that acquired by the 
performer of a thousand Asvamedhas at Varanasi.'” 

It was considered the duty of the well-to-do to give charity (dana) as 
prescribed in DharmaSastras. The list of charity included water (udaka), gold 
(suvarna), food (anna), cow (go) land (bhimi), oxen (vrsa). To protect the 
charity given by the other brings greater merit than giving charity. The property 
of temples if taken away or despoiled is more powerful than poison, because 
poison kills one man while in the other case, i.e., Devasva, the whole family 
and descendants of the despoiler will be destroyed.'* Grants to a temple are 
usually made to a Guru or priest of the temple, with the ceremony of washing 
his feet. The good qualities and professed doctrines of this holy man are often 
eulogised at great length. The concluding portions of inscriptions related to this 
contain quotations of texts in Sanskrit denouncing the crime of revoking or 
alienating in any way gifts of land to a god or to the Brahmanas and inciting to 
works of merit. The following verses occur most commonly: 

svadatam paradattam va yo hareta vasundharam 
sasthir - varsa - sahasrani vistayam jayate krimih | / 

(whosoever usurps a gift made by himself or by another shall assuredly be 
born a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years): 

dana - palanayor madhye danaccheryonu palanam | 
danat svargam avapnoti palanad acyutam padam 

(Of making a gift oneself or maintaining another's the maintaining is the 
best; for he who makes gift obtains svarga, but he who maintains one obtains 
final beatitude); 

na visam visam ityahur devasvam visam ucyate 4 
visam ekakinam hanti devasvam putra pautrakam 

(poison is no poison, a gift to the gods that is the real poison; for poison 
kills one man, but a gift to the gods (if usurped) destroys sons and descendants.) 
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Another inscription composed in Kannada language states: 'whosoever 
maintains a gift derives the merit of presenting a thousand tawny cows in the 
holy bathing places of Gaya, Ganga, Kuruksetra, Varanasi' 

On Smrti, Nibandha, worship and such other religious practices many works 
of great importance have been composed by the scholars who lived in Karnataka. 

Vigvarapa has composed a commentary called Balakrida on Yajfiavalkyasmrti. 
Visvaripa is generally identified with Suresvara. P.V. Kane observes: "The 
style of Visvaripa is simple and forcible and resembles that of the great Samikara. 
He quotes profusely from Vedic works, mentions the Carakas and Vajasaneyins, 
the Kathakas, and very often supports his position by quotations from the 
Rgveda, the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. Though saturated with the lore of 
the Purvamimamsa, his philosophical views are identical with Samkara"."° 

Mitaksara is a famous commentary on Yajnavalkyasmrti composed by 
Vijfianesvara who flourished in the reign of Vikramaditya VI, of Kalyana. 
Vijfianesvara calls himself a Vijfanayogin. He was a Paramahamsa and a pupil 
of Uttama. He was the son of Padmanabhabhatta. He states that he wrote his 
work when king Vikramarka or Vikramadityadeva had been reigning in the city 
of Kalyana." At the end of his work Vijfianesvara refers to Vikramaditya Calukya 
who had become a great king and prays that the monarch may live long. 

On the basis of Chikkavadavatti inscription it is said that Vikramaditya passed 
away some time in the first two months of 1127 A.D."” P.V. Kane says that the 
completion of the work cannot be placed in any case beyond 1125-26 A.D." 

Though a commentary, yet Mitaksara is a sort of Smrti digest as it cites and 
discusses the views of different writers on Smrti. It is of paramount authority in 
matters relating to adoption, inheritance and succession, etc., all over India 
excepting where the Dayabhaga prevails. Vijfianesvara recognises the birth- 
right of a son to the father's ancestral property. There are numerous 
commentaries on it, the very famous among them being those of Visvesvara, 
Nandapandita and Balambhatta. Mitaksara, as the very name implies, is generally 
concise and to the point. But in his desire to make it a repository and synthesis 
of varied Smrti dicta Vijiianesvara occasionally writes lengthy commentary. 
Vijfianesvara was a great scholar in the Pirvamimamsa system of philosophy. 
He discusses Purvamimamisa nyadyas and shows their application to 
DharmaSastra. He brings together numerous Smrti passages and explains away 
contradictions among them by following the rules of interpretation laid down in 
the Pirvamimamisa system. P.V. Kane remarks: "Mitaksara of VijnaneSvara 
occupies a unique place in Dharmasastra literature. It represents the essence of 
DharmaSastra speculation that preceded it for about two thousand years and it 
became the fountain-head from which flowed fresh streams of exegesis and 
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developments.""* According to ASaucadaSsaka Vijiianegvara also wrote a work 
on ASauca in ten Sardilavikridita stanzas and Harihara composed a se pismiieas 
on it! 

The Sevuna period marks an important stage in the development of 
Dharmasastra literature. The name of Hemadri stands foremost among the 
writers of this period. He was under the service of the Sevuna kings Mahadeva 
and later Ramacandra. At the end of each chapter of his work 
Caturvargacintamani he writes; Sri maharajadhiraja sri Mahadevasya samasta 
karanadhiS§vara sakalavidyavisarada hemadri viracita....""%. He was a Brahmana 
of Vatsagotra and the grandson of Vasudeva and tise son of Kamadeva. His 
Caturvargacintamani is a great work of orthodox Hindu religion. It is an 
encyclopaedia where the previous writers on the subject are frequently quoted. 
From a perusal of the sources which Hemadri profusely quotes it becomes 
clear that his command and knowledge of those texts was deep and amazing. 
Hemadri describes himself as being in charge of the imperial records of 
Mahadeva (1260-71 A.D), the Yadava king of Devagiri (modern Daulatabad) 
and also as being his minister. Hemadri states that he intended to deal with 
Dharmasastra in five sections called Vrata, Dana, Tirtha, Moksa and Parisesa. 

khandani casminvratadanatirthamoksa- 
bhidhani kramaso bhavanti yatpaficamam 
tatparisesakhandamakhandito yatra vibhati 
dharmah caturvargah "’ 

The last section has four parts, na*aely, Devata, Kalanirnaya, Karmavipaka 
and Laksanasamuccaya. Some manuscripts have Vratakhanda, Danakhanda, 
Kalakhanda, Sraddhakhanda and Parigesakhanda, where as others have 
Tirthakhanda, and Moksakhanda in the place of Kalakhanda and Sraddhakhanda. 
Hemadri was a profound scholar in the Pirvamimamsa system of philosophy. 
"The discussions in his work, particularly on Sraddha and Kala, cannot be well 
understood without a thorough acquaintance with the numerous Nyayas of the 
Mimamsa which he employs at every step", says P.V.Kane."* 

Caturvargacintamani particularly its dana and vrata sections came to be 
looked upon as the standard work in the whole of the Deccan and Southern 
India. Like Vijfianesvara Hemadri also states that none existed, exists or will 
exist surpassing Hemadri: naivasinna ca vartate na bhavita heméadrisureh 
purah'®. Madhava in his Kalanirnaya expressly mentions the Vratakhanda of 
Hemadri as an authority.’ An inscription of Bhaskara son of Bukka I, dated 
Saka 129] (i.e., 1369 A.D.), describes the king as making various gifts following 
the composition of Hemadri: hemadrikrtimargena kurvandananyanekaSah "! 
This is a reference to his Danakhanda and establishes that long before 1369 
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A.D. Hemadri's work had become a standard authority in the Karnataka region. 
Hemadri is credited with a commentary on Saunaka's Pranavakalpa.'"” He appears 
to have written a Sraddhakalpa according to the rules of Katyayana which is 
distinct from his Sraddhakhanda.’"* Hemadri also wrote a commentary called 
Kaivalyadipika on the Muktaphala of Bopadeva. The Muktaphala embodies 
the philosophy of the Bhagavatapurana. 

Smrticandrika is a well-known digest on Dharmasastra, by Devannabhatta. 
Devannabhatta was also called Devanabhatta Devananda, Devendra or 
Devanacarya. He was the son of KeSavadityabhatta. He hailed from Karnataka 
and exercised great influence in South India. He flourished in the second half 
of the twelfth century A.D. or the first half of the thirteenth century. There is 
another work on music and dancing called Samgitamuktavali by the same 
author. He wrote this work under the patronage of Praudha Devaraya (c.1450 
A.D.). Smrticandrika deals with Samskaras (sacraments), Ahnika (daily 
duties), Vyavahara (secular law), Sraddha (rite in honour of departed souls) 
and Asauca (impurity due to birth and death of near relatives of certain classes). 
This work was also looked upon as a great authority in South India. 

Parasaramadhaviya is a commentary on ParaSarasmrti. It is not a mere 
commentary on Para§gara's text, but is in the nature of a digest of civil and 
religious law. This work is an authority on modern Hindu law in South India. 
Madhava's style is lucid and he generally avoids lengthy and abstruse discussions. 
An interesting feature of this work is the Vyavahara Madhaviya, which is a 
section of the commentary. This section occupies about one-fourth of the 
entire work. It is an independent essay on Vyavahara (jurisprudence), based on 
a few stanzas of Parasara, in Acarakanda. There are many writings on the 
history of Sayana, Madhava, Vidyaranya, the foundation of Vijayanagara, 
the relations of these three with the founding of the city of Vijayanagara and 
their relations with the kings of Vijayanagara and so on. Madhava is identified 
with Vidyaranya who is again identified with the founder of Vijayanagara.” 
According to tradition Madhava became an ascetic and became known as 
Vidydranya. It is admitted by many that Vidyaranya presided over the 
Srngerimatha.’5 Vidyaranya is the author of several works such as 
Jivanmuktiviveka and Paficadasi. P.V. Kane holds the opinion that Madhava and 
Vidyaranya are identical.'° ParaSaramadhaviya throws some light on the personal 
history of Madhavacarya. According to it he was the son of Mayana and Srimati 
and Sayana and Bhoganatha were his younger brothers: 

Srimati janani yasya sukirtirmayanah pita 

sayano bhoganathasca manobuddhi sahodarau 

yasya baudhayanam sutram Sakha yasya ca yajusi | 
bharadhvajam kulam yasya sarvajnah sa hi madhavah | | 2 
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R.Narasimhachar has carefully examined the whole subject about the 
relationship of Madhava, Sayana and Bhoganatha and he has come to the 
conclusion that Sayana and Bhoganatha were as real personages as Madhavacarya 
himself.”* Bhoganatha was a learned person and he wrote six works: Ramollasa, 
Tripuravijaya, Udaharanamala, Mahaganapatistotra, Srngaramafijari and 
Gaurinathastaka. The Bitragunta grant in Saka 1278 (356 A.D) of Sangama II 
shows that Bhoganatha who composed the contents of the grant was a 
Narmasaciva (humorous companion) of Sangama_ II: 

iti bhoganathasudhiya samgamabhupdalanarmasacivena / 
srikanthapura samrddhyai sasanapatresu vilikhitah slokah | | 

Sayana in his Alankarasudhanidhi has cited verses from the Udaharanamala 
of Bhoganatha."° Sayana was not only a very learned man and author of several 
works besides Vedabhasyas but he also fought several battles.”' He composed 
several works such as Alankarasudhanidhi, Ayurvedasudhanidhi, 
Purusarthasudhanidhi, Subhasitasudhanidhi, Prayascittasudhanidhi and 
Yajnatantrasudhanidhi."? 

Great confusion has been caused by identifying Madhava Vidyaranya with 
another scholar Madhava who was also a Mantrin (minister) of Bukka, who 
was a great warrior and was governor of Banavase and the country round Goa 
on the Western coast. P.V. Kane holds the opinion that Madhava Mantrin who 
was a governor of Banavase and Goa was living in 1391 A.D, was the son of 
Caundibhatta and cannot be identified with Madhavacarya who was the son of 
Mayana.”? 

Besides being a minister of the Vijayanagara kings, it appears that 
Madhavacarya performed some great Vedic sacrifices, and made donations 
called mahadanas: 

sa Sakravanmahadananyamnayoktanyanukramat / 
tulapurusadanena bhusuran samatosayat | 34 

Madhavacarya states that he wrote Kalanirnaya after he composed his 

commentary on the Parasarasmrti : 
vyakhyaya madhavacaryo dharmanparaSaranatha | 
tadanusthanakalasya nirnayam vaktumudyatah 

Kalanirnaya has been composed in five Prakaranas (chapters). The first 
chapter which is introductory in nature deals with a scholastic disquistion on 
Kala (time) and its real nature.®° The second chapter designated as Vatsara 
deals with the year, its various length and its two different names namely Candra, 
Savana or Saura. Next it speaks of two ayanas, of the seasons and their number, 
of the months (Candra, Saura, Savana and Naksatra) of the intercalary months, 
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and the religious acts allowed and forbidden in intercalary moths, of the two 
Paksas (fortnights). The third chapter is called Pratipat prakarana and deals with 
the meaning of the word tithi, duration of a tithi. The fifteen tthis of a Paksa, 
two kinds of tithis, namely Suddha (i.e. not intermixed with another tithi on the 
same day) and Viddha (intermixed with another tithi on the same day), rules 
about the performance of the first tithi for particular religious rites and 
observances (for Gods and Manes) when intermixed with the preceding and 
following tithis, the fifteen Muhurtas of the day and of the night. The fourth 
chapter is called Dvitiyaditithi-prakarana and it extends the application of the, 
tules about Pratipad to the tithis from the second to the fifteenth and decides 
on what tithi (whether intermixed with the preceding or the following) certain 
Vratas, such as Gaurivrata on the third, Janmastami on the eighth, were to be 
performed. The fifth chapter is called Prakirnaka (miscellaneous) and it deals 
with rules about the determination of Naksatras for various acts, the Yogas 
and Karanas and rules about Samkranti and eclipses and the actions proper for 
them.”’ PrayaScittasudhanidhi (a manual of expiations) was composed by 
Sayana."* His Purusarthasudhanidhi is a compilation of Purana verses dealing 
with Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksa. Sayana wrote this work at the direction 
of Bukka.?° 
Dattakamimamsa is a famous Smrti digest by Nandapandita. About the 

personal! history of Nandapandita not much is known. Mandalik in his book 
entitled Hindu law gives some information gathered by him from the descendants 
of Nandapandita living in Benaras.“° According to him the founder of the 
family was Laksmidhara who was a resident of Bidar in Karnataka and who 
went to Benaras. Nandapandita was the sixth in descent from him. On the basis 
of the colophons of his works it can be stated that Nandapandita was also named 
Vindyakapandita and was the son of Ramapandita of Benaras who is styled 
Dharmadhikari. Nandapandita also is described as Dharmadhikari in the 
Samskdaranirnayatarahga of the Smrtisindhu."' Vaijayanti is a commentary on 
Visnusmrti composed by Nandapandita and in this work he refers to a Brahmana 
dynasty of the Vasistha Gotra at Vijayapura (Vijayanagara?) in Karnataka country, 
in which was born Kondapanayaka, whose son was KeSavanayaka, Kesava, 
son of Kondapa, seems to have gone to Benaras with his sons and grandsons 
and made extensive gifts of all kinds.? Kesavanayaka enjoined upon 
Nandapandita the task of composing a commentary on the Visnusmrti : 

dharmadyadyapi kotiso'tra vihitah samtosamantastato | 

naiva prapa yada tada racayitum visnusmrtervyakrtim 

aicchattatra ca ramapanditasutam srikegavah ksmapatir | 

vidvatsamsadi nandapanditamatipritya  nyayunkta svayam | [3 
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Nandapandita probably flourished in the period between the close of the 
sixteenth century and the close of the seventeenth century A.D. Mandlik says 
that on a copy of Madhavanandakavya composed by Nandapandita the year 
Samvat 1655 (1599 A.D) is given, probably in Nandapandita's own hand 
writing.'"4 

Dattakamimadmsa deals with all aspects of adoption and the ceremonies 
connected with it. In British Indian courts, it was looked upon as the most 
authoritative work on adoption particularly in Mithila and Benaras. Nandapandita 
lays down rules as to the person who may adopt, when he may adopt, who can 
give in adoption, who may be adopted, the motives of adoption, the necessary 
ceremonies of adopting, the results of adoption. Nandapandita composed a 
commentary called Vidvanmanohara on the Parasarasmyti. He also composed a 
work called Sraddhakalpalata, which is referred to in his Suddhicandrika. 
Sudhicandrika is a commentary on Sadasiti of Adityacarya. The colophon 
reads: 

nandapanditaparanamavinayakapanditakrtayam 
sadaSitirvivrtau Suddhicandrikayam 
Another work of Nandapandita is Smrtisindhu which seems to have been 
an extensive digest of Smrti material. P.V. Kane says that Nandapandita seems 
to have composed a summary of the doctrines of his work Smrtisindhu. That 
summary was called Tattvamuktavali.*° As mentioned earlier Vaijayanti is a 
commentary on Visnusmrti. Besides these Nandapandita is said to have written 
Navaratrapradipa, three sections of HarivamSavilasa, Balabhusa, 
Tirthakalpalata, Kalanirnayakautuka, Kasaprakasa, Madhavananda.”° P.V. Kane 
says that Balabhusa is only a commentary on Tattvamuktavali, probably composed 
by another writer. In Mitra's notices two works, Jyotihsastrasamuccaya and 
Smartasamuccaya, are described as composed by Nandapandita, son of 
Devasarman and Vrnda.'*7 

The name of the father of Nandapandita, Devasarman, creates suspicion. 
But P.V. Kane says that these two works must be regarded as the genuine works 
of Nandapandita on the following grounds; (1) In Smartasamuccaya 
Nandapandita refers his readers to his Dattakamimamisa for the subject of 
adoption. (2) It is not unlikely that just as Nandapandita his father Ramapandita 
was also called DevaSarman. 

Besides these Dharmasastra works, Nibandhas particularly useful for Sri 
Vaisnavas were also composed. Smyti Ratnakara of Harita Venkatacarya is a Sti 
Vaisnava religious law-book of this type. Ahnikakaustubha of Srinivasa, 
Ahnikapaddhati of Chalari and Nibandhacidamani of Tirumalarya are Vaisnava 
religious law-books.'** 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FINE ARTS AND SCULPTURE 
Music 


The evolution of music in India is like the course of the mighty Ganges. The 
Ganges flowed from the stately Himalaya, ran through hundreds of miles gathering 
the soil of the various regions. In its course, it has branched off into tributaries, and 
has been fed by smaller rivers. Ultimately it has merged with the ocean. Likewise, 
music (sanigita) originated in hoary antiquity, evolved through Vedic, Epic, Puranic 
and classical ages. Since the time of its genesis, it was enriched by new ideas from 
age to age. There are many Sanskrit treatises on music. The utility of music in 
human life is universally admitted. Samgita, when practised, helps the development 
of personality to the fullest extent. Music evokes the finer feelings in us and it 
affords unspeakable joy not only to the performers but also to the listeners. The 
usefulness of songs for the fulfilment of spiritual aspiration was recognised in hoary 
antiquity. The Rgveda, the earliest literary work is full of invocations and prayers to 
gods. The eighth Mandala of the Rgveda is called Pragatha (full of songs). The 
sacrificial rites, closely associated with the life of the Vedic people, were accompanied 
by songs without which these were believed to be incomplete. These songs constitute 
the Samaveda. The beginnings of Indian music are traced to the Samaveda because 
of its musical rendering of Vedic hymns, which is the characteristic of this Veda. In 
Bhagavadgita, the Lord identifies himself with the Samaveda; vedanam 
samavedo'smi.' Jayadeva, the great Vaisnava devotee, names his book Gitagovinda 
(the work in which Govinda is prayed through songs). It is worth noting that 
Yajfiavalkya says that the knowledge of lute-playing, Sruti, Jati, and Tala, is conducive 
to salvation.” 

The wide use of dance, vocal and instrumental music in connection with the 
worship of divine beings is attested by the epics and Puranas. The Flute of Krsna, 
the Vina of Sarasvati, etc., symbolise the fact that Samgita is the best means of 
pleasing gods. In such statements as ganat parataramnahi we find hints at the soul- 
stirring power of songs as well as their utility in making men move along the spiritual 
path. 
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Indian music was born in the sublime and religious environment, nursed in the 
holy shrines and also in the respectable royal courts. It was due to the abuse of 
Samgita that it was condemned as a vice in such scriptures as the Manu-Samhita; 
the sacredness of Samigita has nowhere been denounced. The cultivation of music, 
in any of its aspects, did not originate as a means of diversion of rich people. The 
real knowledge of music is to be acquired through Sadhana (devotion); it is a 
science to be mastered in a disciplined manner. There are two broad divisions of 
Indian music known as Kamatic and Hindustani. Marga is a term used to denote 
classical music. The knowledge of Samigitasastra will enlighten us about our rich 
heritage in the domain of fine arts. Those who are interested in instrumental music 
will profit by a study of the Samigitasastra. It will teach them not only the art of 
playing the instruments but also the scientific ways of making various instruments. 
They will also learn how many types of a single instrument can be made with precision. 

In Sanskrit and Kannada literature there are numerous references to Samgita 
and, in many cases, various instruments and the contents of songs have been ref erred 
to. Literary works abound in interesting and instructive details regarding music. 
Many of the poets were familiar with the classical four-fold division of musical 
instruments into stringed, wind pressed, percussive and solid. Among the stringed 
instruments mention may be made of Kinnari, Vallaki, Vipafici and Parivadini. 
Sankha, Vaméa, Srhga, etc., were some of the wind-pressed instruments frequently 
mentioned. Mrdanga, Dhakka, Pataha, Dundubhi, Bheri, Dindima, Trivali, Damaru 
etc., were the percussion instruments known to the aritist. Solid instruments known 
were Ghanta, Jaya Ghanta and Kinkini. Thirty two types of Vinas and eighteen 
kinds of Flutes were mentioned by Palkuriki Somanatha. Somanatha also gives 
useful information on musical instruments. Thus the astonishing list of musical 
instruments mentioned by Somanatha and other writers establishes beyond doubt the 
great extent to which music was pursued by artists and encouraged by kings and 
noblemen in Karnataka. The contribution of Karnataka to its growth is unique and 
Tich in its variety. Further epigraphs found in Karnataka also make references to 
several percussion instruments such as the many varieties of Pataha, Bheri, etc., 
and also wind instruments like the Conch and Trumpet which were used on occasions 
such as festivals, celebration of victories, etc. The rulers of Karnataka granted the 
privilege of Paficamahasabhda to ministers of distinction and Mahamandalesvaras 
of eminence.’ It referred to the use of five musical instruments which marked a 
distinct honour done to the individual. The armies of kings and mahamandalesvaras 
had the military band consisting of musical instruments, each indicating a certain 
action to be performed by soldiers. Usually the instrumental solo music was 
performed on the Vina or Flute to the accompaniment of the drum. Vocal music was 
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rendered with suitable accompaniments solo, duet or choral. The chief vocalist called 
Mukhari was often assisted by other voices. A large number of Ragas were popular 
in ancient Karnataka. Certainly music formed an integral part of the social life in 
Karnataka. : 

Ratnakaravarni, the Jain poet, was a great scholar in music and dance. His great 
work BharateSavaibhava abounds jin references to music and other fine arts. While 
describing music concerts at the court of Bharatesa, he narrates the rules to be observed 
by vocalists for performing divine musical concerts, thereby indirectly suggesting 
several Gayaka dosas (faults of singers). His description of Nadotpatti is noteworthy. 
Essentials of scientific music such as Laya, Gamaka, Alapa etc., are well analysed. 
Musical instruments like Vina, Svaramandala, Kinnari and Venu were in use during 
his time. The author describes how tana is to be sung vocally and played on the 
Vind-samdhi. He makes particular mention of Ragas like Devagandhanl, Bhipali, 
Dhanyasi and Saurastra. Reference is made to Udaya-ragas. Ratnakaravarni was a 
great composer of songs, popularly known as Annagajapadas.* 

The evolution of music and its development from age to age reveal the devotion 
of the artists and erudition of scholars, besides the benevolent patronage extended to 
it by rulers and noblemen. From early times Karnataka appears to have been familiar 
with Bharata's Natyasastra, the oldest treatise on the subject. Experts in music seem 
to have drawn inspiration from the system by Bharata. Music was practised by both 
professionals and amateurs, while the former constituted a well defined section of 
the society. It was practised by both men and women, however, the latter outnumbered 
the former. Music formed part of the education given to princes.* As stated earlier 
the inscriptions and literary works of Karnataka shed welcome light on the cultivation 
and growth of music. In regard to the art of music Karnataka has a distinct 
achievement to its credit. It developed a school of music which is called the Karnataka 
school and which has spread all over the South. According to scholars the South 
Indian music was purely Dravidian at first and came to be styled as Karnataka samgita 
as a result of the fusion of Aryan and Dravidian modes of music that must have 
been effected in Karnataka. It came to be called Daksinadi owing perhaps to its 
origin and spread in the South. Karnataka has a musica] culture of its own, which is 
distinguished from the Northern or Hindustani music by a scientific correlation of 
Tala and Raga with greater stress on rhythm, a separate system of Ragasand Alapanas, 
besides those common to Hindustani and few other peculiarities of actual 
performance.® The power of Karnatic music to interpret moods and to rouse emotions 
is superb. Among early musicians of whom we hear in Karnataka mention may be 
made of Viraballala (twelfth century A.D.), who was known as Sangitaprasanga 
bhangi and Gopila Nayaka, supposed to belong to Vijayanagara, whose contest with 
Amir Khusru of Allauddin Khilji's court are among the interesting traditions in the 
musical world.’ 
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It is interesting to note that Jayadeva, the author of Gitagovinda mentions Karnata 
among the Ragas. The great mystics of the Dasakita like Purandaradasa built up a 
tradition for this music by simplifying and employing it for their devotional songs.* 
The renowned devotee and singer Tyagaraja of the Telugu country, who is regarded 
as the ablest exponent of Karnataka music and who has composed Telugu songs, 
valuable alike for music and poetry, is said to have derived inspiration from 
Purandaradasa.’ In the art of recitation, known as Gamakakale Karnataka music 
and poetry were made complementary to each other: 

Brhaddesi: It is a work on music by Matanga, perhaps written some time between 
the fifth and the seventh century A.D." The title appears to indicate that it deals with 
only regional music. But the extant work discusses also Srutiand Svara. It generally 
follows Natyasastra of Bharata. The extant work seems to be incomplete, because, 
in spite of the promise of a section on Vadya in the concluding verse, there is no such 
section in it. Though admitting twenty two Srutis , Matanga says that, as a matter of 
fact, the basjc Srutiis only one and the others are only its Pratibhasa or manifestation. 
For the fi a Matanga collected much valuable information on song patterns. 
He described nearly fifty Prabandhas of which many such as Kanda, Vrtta, Gatha, 
Dhotaka, Jetaka, Dvipadi, Sukasarita, etc., originated in Karnataka. As the name 
Byhfftkiesi indicates this work aims at the presentation of popular music in contrast 
with the Margi or sacred music. This work also deals with all the main factors like 
Nadotpatti, Srutinirnaya, Svaranirnaya, Murcchana, Tana, Varna, Alankara, Jati, 
Ragalaksana, Bhasalaksana and Prabandha. Matanga is considered the originator 
of a system called Matangamata which has its difference from Bharatamata, as for 
instance, allowing twelve Svaras in Murchhanas instead of the usual seven. In this’ 
work we get Tanas or hexatonic and pentatonic modes named after sacrifices like 
Agnistoma, Vajapeya, ASvamedha, Rajasuya, etc. indicating that they produce the 
same religious merit as these sacrifices." This reminds us that the music was cultivated 
as a religious discipline. Sound and its subtle effects formed the subject of minute’ 
and systematic study by the ancient seekers of truth and these were applied to the 
proper chanting, perfect in word and intonation of the Vedic hymns which were 
handed down from teacher to pupil orally. 

Among the Puranas, the Vayupurana, Agnipurana and Visnudharmottara purana 
have brief accounts of music and the names of the Tanas found in them are the same 
as in Matanga's work. However, it is difficult to decide the relative chronology of 
these portions in these Puranas and Matanga's work. Jati is the designation of 
songs with Varna and Alamkara ,etc. Matanga, in his Brhaddesi, clearly defines 
Jati. According to him, Jati is the name of the Svaras which are manifested with * 
Sruti, Graha, Svara (Alamkara vama), etc. From these Svaras the relish of the 
charm of each of the svaras or ragas' is possible. Jatis are the sources of Gandharva 
and Desi Ragas. 
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Samgitaratnakara. Sarnga deva, the author of this great work on music flourished 
in the court of king Singhana of Devagiri. His father was Soddhala and the grand- 
father was Bhaskara.” Sarngadeva gives the details of himself, of his family and of 
his patron Singhana in the introductory verses of his work. Sarhgadeva was a protege 
of the Yadava king Singhana who ruled at Devagiri from 1210 to 1247 A.D. He 
appears to have been a resident of village Yajifapura. He describes himself as the 
chief accountant of Singhana (Karnagrani). He also calls himself NisSanka i.e., 
free from doubts. Sangitaratnakara is the most exhaustive and authoritative work 
on dance and music. Barring Natyasastra of Bharata, this is the only work in which 
dance, vocal and instrumental music have been dealt with in considerable detail. It 
is a fundamental work on Indian music both Karnatic and Hindustani. It is the 
largest work in Sanskrit and the first to give a systematic exposition of the subject. 
It has remained a standard work on music so far. 

This huge work of Sarngadeva consists of seven chapters which are named as 
follows: 

i Svaragatadhyaya 
Ragadhyaya 
Prakirnakadhyaya 
Prabandhadhyaya 
Taladhyaya 

VI Vadyadhyaya and 
VIL Nartanadhyaya. 

Thus it deals with dance and music, both vocal and instrumental. It is a valuable 
record of the music of the time. Sarhgadeva along with condensing the observations 
of earlier writers, adds a lot of his own. He covers everything in music and in great 
detail Nada, Sruti, Svara, Grama, Murcchana, Tana, Gamaka, Jati, Raga, Tala and 
Prabandha. He enumerates the main constituents of Raga like Graha or starting 
note, Amsa or repeating note, Nyasa or resting note, Mandra or the lowest note, Tara 
or the highest note, etc. The division of Raga into Bhasa, Vibhasa, Antarabhasa, 
etc., the Alapa and its divisions etc., are noteworthy. The exhaustive classification 
and description of the Prabandha compositions and the elaborate amount of numerous 
instruments of the stringed, wind and percussion types also deserve particular 
attention. 

In the Sanskrit works on music, song has been highly extolled. As stated earlier," 
in the Vedic times, song constituted an essential element of the sacrificial rites used 
to be performed for propitiating gods. Siva is particularly stated to be delighted with 
songs. Brahma has been described as engaged in singing songs. Songs enrapture the 
soul, and enthrals the beings. Songs, instrumental music and dance are the three 
constituents of Sangita. Song has been accorded the highest place. Sdrhgadeva says 


that dance follows instrumental music which, in its turn, follows songs in propitiating 
rendAn 14 


<28Be" 
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According to Sarhgadeva a group of Svaras (notes) which cause delight to the 
mind, is called Gita. It is two-fold according as it is Gindharva and Gita. Gandharva 
is that whose tradition has been eternal, which is employed by Gandharvas. Gita is 
regarded by the rules relating to Gralis, Amsa, Murchana, etc., and is conducive to 
welfare. Gana is that which is composed by a Vaggeyakara (one who composes 
poems and songs), possessed of various charactersistics and is described in connection 
with Desi raga, etc. Sarigadeva mentions the two-fold division of Songs, viz., Marga 
and Desi. The Marga is one which was sought by gods like Brahma, and was used 
by Bharata and the like before Siva and is always conducive to welfare. Desi is one 
which caters to the taste of the people of particular regions. To clarify the conception 
of Sruti Sarhgadeva mentions two Vinas (lutes); one of them is Dhruva (fixed) and 
the other Cala (adjustable). In the latter, the strings will have to be shifted. Both of 
them should be exactly similar so that the Nada, arising from them, becomes, uniform. 
Each of them will have twenty two strings. Of these strings, the first one will be set 
in the lowest key, and the second ina slightly higher key. The two sounds produced 
in them, having no other sound in between, will be continuous or uninterrupted. 
Thus, the sound in each of the succeeding string will be higher than that in the 
preceding one. The sounds produced in these strings, are called Sruti.'’ Svara is that 
which arises immediately after Sruti. It is charming and it causes delight to the mind 
of the listener. The Srutis give rise to the seven Svaras called Sadja, Rsabha, 
Gandhara, Madhyama, Panicama, Dhaivata and Nisada represented respectively by 
'SA', 'RI,'GA', 'MA''PA', 'DHA', and 'NI'. Sarhgadeva says that the seven Svaras in 
order have been taken respectively from the peacock, cataka bird, goat, kraufica 
bird, cuckoo, frog and elephant. 

Raga. It is not known exactly when the word Raga came to be used for the first 
time to denote a musical mode. The Naradiya siksa (first century A.D) mentions 
Raga in connection with Gramaraga, but does not explain the term. In his NatyaSsastra, 
Bharata mentions Raga, Jatiraga and Gramaraga, but does not define Raga. 
Sarhgadeva defines Raga as Dhvani (sound) possessed of particular Svaras and 
Varmas which causes delight to the mind of people. Ragas are broadly divided into 
two classes, viz. Gramaraga and Desiraga which may be rendered as classical and 
regional respectively. A Gramaraga is so called because it arises from Grama which 
has been defined as a group of Svaras which are the resort of Murchana . Sarhgadeva 
mentions twenty Ragas together with eight uparagas which he explains as those 
generated from near Grama-ragas. The eight uparagas mentioned by him are 
Takkasaindhava, Revagupta, Paficamasadava. Bhavana pancama, Nagapaticama 
Sakatilaka, Kokilapaficama and Nagagandhara. 

According to him Ragas are divided into three classes, viz., Gramaragas, Ragas 
and Désiragas. He says that some of the noted Gramaragas are also called Dedi."* 
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Some of the well known Desi-ragas are Malavakaisika, Jodi, Sadava, Hindola, etc.. 
Of minor Ragas, (raganga) there are eight according to ancient writers mentioned 
by Sarngadeva. There are thirteen Ragangas stated to be current in his time. Other 
types of ancillary ragas, called Updnga, Kriyanga, Bhasanga have also been 
mentioned. He divides Ragas into three classes in accordance with the number of 
svaras in them. These are Sampirana having all the seven Svaras. Sadava containing 
six Svaras only, Audava or Auduva consisting of only five Svaras; the first or Sadja 
is, however, constantly present in it. Again Ragas may be Suddha (pure or unmixed) 
and Chayalaya or Salaga (mixed): the latter being so called owing to its having the 
shadow or likeness of another Raga. 

Sarngadeva says that the total number of Ragas is 264. It is interesting to note 
that, at least down to the time of Sarangadeva, the term Ragini did not come into 
vogue. The idea of six Ragas with thirty-six raginis as their consorts was a later 
development.” 

Tala. The term Tala is derived from the root Tal which conveys the sense of 
Pratistha (foundation, basis). Samgadeva says that it is so called because music, 
both vocal and instrumental, and dance are based on it. It has been defined as the 
time measured with the help of the measures called Laghu (short), Guru (long) and 
Pluta. 

Sthaya. A part of a raga is called Sthaya. According to Sarngadeva, the total 
number of Sthayas is ninety-six Of these, ten relate to voice, instrumental sound, 
etc., these are clearly distinguished, and are not mixed. 

Gamaka, Vaga. The trembling of a Svara is called Gamaka; it is said to be pleasing 
to the mind of the listener. Sarigadeva mentions fifteen varieties of Gamaka in 
accordance with the extent and speed of tremor." Gamaka is also called Vaga which, 
according to Kallinatha belongs to the local dialect.” 


Bhasa, Vibhasa, Antarabhasa 


These terms were well-known at the time of Sarhgadeva and according to him 
these denote minor Ragas, all fancied as females, which have no independent 
existence. They are produced by main Ragas. Bhasas are said to be born of certain 
Ragas and Vibhasas are their minor varieties. Antarabhasas are those which exist 
between two Bhasas. For example, kakubha raga has six bhasas called 
Bhinnapaficami, Kambhoji, Madhyamagrama, Raganti, Madhuri and Sakamisra, three 
Vibhasas called Bhoga-vardhani, Abhirika and Madhukari and one Antara-bhasa 
called Salavahanika. According to Sarhgadeva, there are ninety Bhasas, twenty 
Vibhasas and four Antarabhasas. 

Sarngadeva divides instruments into four classes, viz., Tata, Susira, Avanaddha 
and Ghana.2® The first two are said to produce songs through Srutis, the third to 
impart pleasantness and the fourth is said to make songs worthwhile. Tata instruments 
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are made of strings and Susira has holes in it. Those which are covered with leather 
are called Avanaddha. That which is played by striking i is called Ghana. 21 The lure 
is called Vina. It is two-fold, viz., srutivind and svaravina. Sarhgadeva describes 
Srutivina under vocal music in connection with Sarana. In connection with svaravina, 

Sarhgadeva Says that, in it too, the experts can produce srutis. The types of this Vina 
are ekatantri, nakula, tritantrika, citravina, Vipafica, mattakokila, alapini, kinnari, 

pinakiand Nihsankavina. These should be so constructed that the svaras are clearly 
heard and ample charm is produced in the minds of listeners. 7? 

Catura Kallinatha, son of Laksmidhara, wrote his commentary on Sangitaratnakara 
called Kalanidhi under the patronage of Immadi Devaraya alias Mallikarjuna (1446- 
1465 A.D.).¥ The introductory portion of the commentary contains a description of 
Karnatakadesa between the rivers Krsna and Kaveri, the city of Vijayanagara and its 
rulers. The colophons mention his titles Abhinavabharatacarya, Rajavaggeyakara a 
and Todaramalla. The work is valuable for its rich citations and is relied upon and 
quoted by several later writers like Kumbhakarna, Somanatha and Tulaja. Kallinatha 
quotes from a number of works of different branches of learning which testifies to 
his knowledge of various subjects. He cites from Bhagavadgita, Bhamati, the 
commentary of Vacaspatimisra on the Brahmasutrabhasya of Sankara, Vagbhatacarya 
on medicine, Haradatta, the grammarian, Chandoviciti and Vrttaratanakara on metre, 
Kavyaprakasa and Bhavaprakasa the two works on Alnankarasastra. He also quotes 
from several musical works like Tumburu, Kohala, Nandikesvara, Dantila, 
KambaleSvara, Kasgyapa, Arjuna, Abhinavabharati, Gopalanayaka. Kallinatha makes 
the concept of Laya clear. The pause, intervening between Talas or strokes which 
determine the time of matras, is called Laya. According to Kallinatha if one action 
follows another without cessation, there is no rest or pause; so there is no Laya in 
such a case. For example, there is no separate Laya between laghu Matras which 
exist as parts of two guru Matras. Again , there is no separate Laya between Laghu 
Matras which form parts of Pluta Matra. 

Tala is broadly two-fold - Marga (classical) and Desi (regional). The main 
difference between the two is as follows. The DeSitala appeals to the common folk, 
the Marga tala is appreciated by the experts or connoisseurs. According to 
Samgitaratnakara such a tala, when accompanied by cymbals, etc., becomes 
attractive.” Sarhgadeva further states that such a tala should be Vishiioblia, i.€., it 
should not violate Sobha. Kallinatha explains Sobhi as attractiveness caused to the 
appreciating mind by the similarity of time in the repetition of talas in the part of 
songs: sobhasabdena gitavayavesu talavrttinam kalasamyanibandhana sahrdaya 
hrdayamgamata. Another characteristic of desi tala has been stated as the 
determination by the measures called Jaghu etc., without violating Sobha. 
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Svaramelakalanidhi was written in about 1550 A.D., by Rama Amatya.”> He was 
the son of Timmamatya of the family of Todarmal. He flourished in the court of 
Aliya Ramaraja of Vijayanagar, and was the daughter's son of Catura Kallinatha. 
This work gives, for the first time, a detailed exposition, in five chapters, of the 
southern systems of Indian music. It contains the first collection of Indian Ragas 
which are fully described. All of them belong to the Karnatic system. In the Mela 
Prakarana of this work Rama Amiatya has classified the Ragas current in his time 
based on the affinity and the number of allied notes in them. Further, he grouped 
them as superior, middling and inferior varieties; enumerated twenty Janakaragas, 
and he gives Mukhri-mela, the first place of the Suddha scale. This work was 
written at the instance of king Ramadeva of Vijayanagar in the sixteenth century 
and it is an important work for the study of the history of Karnatic music. It deals 
with Sruit, vina, Mela and Raga. The twenty two Srutis and the seven Suddhasvaras 
are given by Rama Amatya.”* He has described three types of Vina, the 
Suddhamelavina, Madhyamelavina and Acyutarayavina. The four-stringed Vina 
described by him seems to be his innovation. Twenty parent Melas and sixtyfour 
derivate Ragas current at that time are recorded in this work. 

Sadragacandrodaya composed by Pundarika Vithala delineates both the systems 
of music. Pundarika Vithala belonged to Karnataka but served in the Mughal court 
at Delhi in the sixteenth century. In fact, it was Pundarikavithala that established 
Hindustani music as a distinctive system. He hailed from Satantr, near Sivaganga 
in the Bangalore District. It is said that Burhankhan of Khandesh invited him to 
systematise and co-ordinate the systems that existed in the North Indian music. In 
response to it he went and settled down in the North. At the request of the Khan he 
wrote the Sadragacandrodaya delineating Karnataka and Hindustani systems of 
music. Many of the Ragas of modern Hindustani music are said to have retained the 
scale of Pundarika Vithala. Later he came to be patronised by the king of Jaipur. He 
wrote an authoritative work, Ragamala, classifying Ragas under six Ragas (male) 
and five raginis (female) and specifying the time of singing them. The word ragini 
has not been used in early works on music. Even such a late work as the 
Samigitaratnakara of Sarigadeva (thirteenth century A.D.) divides Ragas into three 
classes, viz., Bhasa, Vibhasa and Antarabhasa; this work does not mention the term 
Ragini. 

The Samgitamakaranda (eleventh century A.D.), wisatieeid to Narada, is, perhaps, 
the earliest work to classify Ragas as male, female and neuter; even this work does 
not use the word Ragini. Besides he also composed two other works, Ragamanijari 
and Nartananimaya. In Ragamanjari he discusses twenty Melas (parent scales) and 
makes a comparative study of sixteen Persian Ragas with the northern Mc las as 
being analogous. Nartananirnaya deals with the art of dancing.” 
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Sangitasudha. Govinda Diksita composed this work. It is a good treatise on 
Karnatik music. He has discussed the definitions of Ragas extensively in this work. 
Jati ragas are elaborately exemplified by actual compositions with Svara-prastara 
(musical notation). His classification of Ragas under ten heads is an improvement 
over Matanga's system. By this time the system of seventy -two Melas had already 
been evolved in the Asampurna paddhati. But the credit goes to Govindadiksita and 
his son Venkatamukhi for systematising Melas into a Kramasampurna Paddhati. 
Govindadiksita invented some new ragas like Jayantasena. 

Caturdandi Prakasika; This has been composed by Venkatamukhi, the son of 
Govindadiksita.2”. Venkatamukhi flourished in the second half of the seventeenth 
century and he has made signal contribution towards the development of Karnataka 
music. Till the period of Venkatamukhi it was considered that the Ragas of Karnatik 
music belonged to Asampurna Paddhati. The Ragas were only Svechchamelas. 
Venkatamukhi formulated his scheme of seventy-two Melas known as Krama 
sampurma melas. After this only ragas became full-fledged and were brought into 
a scheme. The great composer-singer of Karnatik music saint Tyagaraja followed 
this scheme of Venkatamukhi. When Venkatamukhi became the court musician of 
Raghunatha Nayaka at Tanjore he wrote the Caturdandi prakasika. It isa monumental 
work on Karnatik music. 

Sruti, svara, mela, raga, alapa, laya, gita, prabandha and tala are discussed 
elaborately. It is Venkatamukhi who formulated the seventy- two Janaka ragas, 
making use of all the varieties of Vikrtisvaras. Thus from the fifteen melas of 
Vidyaranya and twenty of Rama Amdatya the number came to be exhaustively raised 
to seventy-two melakartas by Venkatamukhi which included all the nineteen melas 
current in his time. The laksanagitas composed by him are mounmental compositions 
which are referred to even today. He worked diligently on Vina also and it is said 
that the present day Vina with twenty-four frets is the result of his intelligent efforts 
to perfect the instrument. The great singer-composer Purandaradasa, who lived in 
the fifteenth century A.D., had profound knowledge of the music of both North and 
the South India and he attempted a synthesis of the two regional systems. But, in 
course of time, the points of difference between the two became marked. 
Venkatamukhi revolutionized South Indian music by introducing seventy-two scales. 
In the matter of Suddhamela Venkatamukhi's views widely differ from those of 
Somanatha, Pundarikavithala and Rama Amatya.”* Venkatamukhi became very 
popular in South India. 

The Vijayanagara period witnessed great scholars in music besides its exponents. 
The royal court gave all encouragement to music as it did to other fine arts. Vidyaranya 
the great pontiff who was closely associated with Vijayanagara wrote a treatise 
called Sangitasara of which only parts quoted by other writers are available. The 
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name Karnatik music given to the southern system seems to have come into vogue 
since his time. 

Vyasaraya, the religious preceptor to Krsnadevaraya, a pupil of Sripadaraya, was 
highly proficient in Sanskrit and music. Kanakadasa and Purandaradasa became his 
pupils. Vyasaraya composed a good number of Kirtanas and Sulddis in Ragas that 
were known during his time. His compositions bear the nom de plume Srikrsna.”? 

Purandaradasa's contribution to the development of music was epochal. 
Purandaradasa was known earlier as Venkatappa Nayaka and he relinquished all the 
wealth that he possessed in the name of God.” He dedicated himself to god singing 
in praise of the Lord and propagating Bhakti (devotion) among people. His songs 
are full of devotional fervour and convey great philosophical ideas in simple language. 
He composed numerous songs and went about the country singing and calling on 
men to lead a good and useful life.*! Perhaps none knew better the power of music 
than Purandaradasa. He made full use of Karnatik music in his life's mission of 
elevating people and making them god-minded. Purandaradasa has described god 
as Ganalola and Ganavinoda. He achieved a rare synthesis of music and poetry and 
left behind a rich treasure of compositions, valuable musical compositions and great 
poetry. Purandaradasa chose Maya Malava Gauja as the scale most suited to initiate 
systematic exercises for the scientific practice of Karnataka music. He composed 
Ragas like Sarala, Svaravali, Jantivarese, alankara and Sdmanya-Gitas. Following 
Sripadaraya he took to SuJadi, another type of composition. Five of seven of the 
Suladi talas are made use of in Pallavi and Caranas. 

At the end of the composition there are two lines called Jote which have to be 
sung in all the five of seven Talas used for Pallavi and Caranas. Certainly, the 
singing of Suladi demands much skill in the manipulation of time-measures. 
Purandaradasa has also composed Ugabhogas which were in simple measure and of 
a repetitive character. There were thirty-two Ragas current during his time. Thus 
Purandaradasa laid foundation on which the edifice of Karnatik music came to be 
built. Rightly he deserves the title Kamataka-Samgita-Pitamaha (Grand-father of 
Karnataka music). Purandaradasa's compostions gave inspiration to the great musical 
trinity of Tyagaraja, Muthusvami Diksitar and Syamasastri who f lourished in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 

In the line of Haridasas who made signa! contributions to the tradition of Karnatik 
music through their fascinating musical compostions, there came to prominence Sri 
Anandadasa of Surapura who is said to have lived in the time of Krsnaraja Wodeyar 
Il of Mysore and visited the latter's court. He was proficient immusic in addition to 
literature, logic and philosophy. First he learnt Hindustani and later tookito Karnatik 
music in which he composed songs which earned a distinctwee title known as Surapura 


style. 
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Many Haridasas belonging to the period from the middle of the eighteenth century 
to the beginning of the twentieth century contributed greatly to the Karnatik music. 
Some of their compositions didactical in content retain musica) classicism in 
employing both popular and rare ragas.*” Vidyakanta, the sixteenth succession from’ 
Sri Vyasaraya, distinguished himself by adding to the treasure of devotional songs. 
Guru Rama Vithala, who hailed from Bagepalli of the Kolar district composed elegant 
songs full of emotion with novel structural patterns. Mention must be made of 
Sosale Vidya Ratnakara (Narahari Vithala) and Sri Vidyaprasanna Tirtha, head of 
Sri Vyasaraya Matha, known for their erudition in music as revealed in their fine 
devotional songs. Vine Vehkatasubbaiah, the grandson of Vine Kuppier, the great 
musical composer of Tanjore came to the royal court of Mysore at the invitation of 
Purnayya, the Diwan of Mysore, where Krsnaraja Wodeyar III presented him with a 
golden Vina in appreciation of his attainments in music. 

The compostions of Sivagaranas which have lent themselves to musical rendering 
have enriched the content of Karnatik music. Composition of Sarpabhasana Sivayogi 
gave much scope to bring out Raga-bhava, the appropriate emotion associated with 
the Raga. Nijaguna Sivayogi was proficient in music. He was a prolific writer on 
Viragaiva philosophy. His monumental work Vivekacudamani is an encyclopaedia 
on Dharma. It has a chapter on music also. In this chapter Sivayogi has discussed 
systematically Sruti, Svara, Alankara, Jati, Raga and Vadya. Further he classified 
the Ragas into Raganga, upanga, Kriyanga and bhasanga. He also distinguished 

_ them as masculine, feminine and neutral. He was scientific to the study of music. 
He bore titles such as Vijfianacakravartiand Adhikavidyasampanna. He was a great 
composer of Kannada songs. 


Dance 


The utility of dance in human life is universally admitted. This art, when 
cultivated, helps the development of personality to the fullest extent. Dance like 
music evokes finer feelings in us. It affords unspeakable joy to not only the 
performers but also to the spectators. Dance and music are among the sixty-four 
kalas dealt with in the Kamasutra * of Vatsyayana who lived between the fourth 
century B.C. and the fifth century A.D. 

Dance and music are twin arts, one lending support to the other. Dance is the 
physical expression of emotions, the human body itself being used as the medium 
just as words in poetry. 

Owing its inspiration largely to religious feelings and influenced by the 
environment, Kamataka made signal contribution to the art of dancing. Both its 
rulers and people encouraged it. The sculptures carved in temples of the early and 
later Calukyan give evidence to the cultivation of dance by artists and the 
encouragement given to it. 
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Both literature and epigraphs of Karnataka testify to the growth of dance and 
appreciation it commands. Paintings in Badami and other places unmistakably 
indicate the popularity of dancing among the people. Particularly literary works 
and sculptures reveal the cultivation of dance according to Bharata's Na tyasastra. 

All the fine arts flourished around temples. Natas (dancers) were also patronised 
and honoured. It is very interesting to note an inscription of the eighth century A.D. 
which describes in glorious terms a famous actor named Acalan. He had studied 
Bharata's NatyaSatra in detail and knew everything about the technique of drama 
and acting.** He was both a dancer (Nartaka) as well as an actor nata. This inscription 
throws light on the popularity in this region of Bharata's Natyasastra which was 
and is the most authroitative handbook on Indian drama, dance and music. It further 
mentions perhaps Karnataka's first great actor and dancer. He dominated the field 
of drama in such a way that he was called Natasevya or ‘one to whom actors paid 
homage’. Acalan has put his name at the end of two beautiful verses in Arya metre. 
These verses carved on the temple wall are eloquent examples of an exciting chapter 
in the history of dancing in Karnataka in ancient days.** It is evident from these 
verses that Bharatanatya secured a decisive victory over rival schools of dancing. It 
seems that there were other schools of dancing in addition to Bharatanatya. 

Gaundali is the designation of a kind of female dancer. Hence the dance, 
performed by her, is also called Gaundali. This mode of dance is called Gaundali 
paddhatias distinguished from Suddha-paddhati. The dancer with gentler movements 
of the limbs, using the Lasyangas. She herself sings, and plays on the Trivali 
instrument. It is interesting to note that her dress is to be that of the region called 
Karnataka.* 

It must be pointed out that originally dance was conceived in connection with 
drama. Sarhgadeva, the author of Sangitaratnakara says that Nartana is three- 
fold, namely Natya, Nrtya and Nrtta.*” Further on he says that Nrtta is a kind of 
Abhinaya (acting, mimetic art). Nrtta,asa kind of Abhinaya, is perfomed by means 
of Karana and Anga bhangi (gestures and postures). 

Nrtta (dance) should be distinguished from Nrtya (gesticulation, tableau), 
Sarhgadeva defines Nrtya as that which manifests emotions or feelings by means of 
gestures (angikabhinaya). According to him, it is known as Marga. He characterises . 
Nrtta as movements of limbs devoid of any imitation of any condition.” 

Dhanaifijaya, in his Dasaripaka, brings out the distinction between the two in the 
following words - anyad bhavasrayam nrtyam nrttam talalayasrayam.** Jt means 
that, while Nrtya is based on Bhava (emotion, feeling), Nrtta is related to Tala and 
Laya. Nrtta is broadly divided into two classes - Tandava and Lasya. Violent dance, 
taught by Tandu, the foremost among the mythical attendants of Siva, is called 
Tandava. Lasya is the name of the tender graceful dance said to be taught by 


Parvati, it is performed with delicate movements of limbs, and is conducive to love. 
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A favourite theme in sculpture is the disposition of the limbs in different dance- 
postures known as Sthanas, Karanas and Angaharas, and groups of these form never- 
ending pleasing motifs of architecture, Bharata's Natyasastra explain the significance 
of Karana, Angahara and Sthana.” 

A graceful action of hand, etc., together, which is in consonance with the Rasa 
concerned, is called Karana or Nrttrakarana. Karanas may be innumerable. 
Sarhgadeva mentions one hundred and eight as the most common and important 
ones.”! 

Angahara is constituted by two components, namely, Anga and Hara. It is explained 
as the movement (hara) of Angas (limbs). According to Sarhgadeva, the graceful 
movement of the limbs to the proper places, composed of groups of Matrkas (i.e., 
combination of two Karanas) is called Angahara. The number of Angaharas is also 
infinite. S2rigadeva mentions thirty-two as important among them.” A particular 
position of the motionless body is called Sthana. Sthana means a Static posture as 
distinguished from Cari which denotes a particular movement. There is one Sthana 
before the commencement of a Cari and one after it. 

There are six Sthanas for men,seven for women. Besides there are also 
twentythree desi (regional) sthanas. Again , there are nine sitting postures and six 
reclining ones. Sarhgadeva mentions fiftyone Sthanas altogether.” 

The utility of Natya and its scope in painting is also made clear in Bharata's 
work. Siva as the Lord of dance has been represented in different sthanas like the 
Ca tura, Lalitha, Lalatatilaka, Katisama, Alidha, Bhujangatrasitaka, Kufcita, 
Urdhvajanu and so forth. In the sculptures found in Karnataka Nandikéévara, the 
author of the Abhinayadarpana and one of the presiding deities of music and dance, 
is often shown dancing in the company of Siva or playing the drum. Itis in connection 
with the famous Sandhyanrtta of Siva that the Natya Sabha is made to possess the 
bronze image of Nataraja, in the temples of Karnataka. It is in this connection that 
the different Karanas are introduced as integral parts of the glorious art of dance of 
which the highest exponent is Siva himself. Sarasvati as the presiding deity of fine 
arts which includes dance is represented in fine dance modes in many a sculpture 
from the Hoysala temples in Mysore. 

The Madanakai figures in the Kesava temple at Belur are wonderful works of 
art. Most of the figures are either dancing or playing on musical instruments or 
dressing for decorating themselves. The poses, faces and hands are highly expressive, 
while the figures are given the most graceful poses while standing or dancing. Most 
of the figures seem to represent the dances of Mohini. According to local traditions, 
Kegava, who was previously inhabiting a part of the Babadudan Hills, is stated to 
have incarnated as Mohini to slay Bhasmasura who was staying in the neighbourhood. 
It is highly probable that many of the dancing female figures are those of the various 
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phases of Mohini's dance rather than of secular dancers. Commencing from the 
South of the eastern door way, of the Madanakai images No. 13, 19 and 25 represents 
a Mohini Dance. No.22 represents Durga dancing.** The Goddess who wears a 
diadem of skulls is dancing with a skull-headed trident in her left hand. Another 
figure shows a beautiful lady in the favourite pose in Krsna's flute dance. She is 
playing without having it actually in her hand. Another figure represents a lady 
dancing with a small damaruga, a musical instrument, in her left hand, and two 
drumimers accompanying her on the mrdanga. The pose is dynamic and life-like 
Tandava. These figures are full of rasa and bhava. They are finely proportioned, 
fully ornamented and reveal the loveliness of a well-developed young woman's body 
without even a remote touch of sensuality in spite of their partial nakedness. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries during the Hoysala rule dancing had come 
to be highly developed as gleaned from sculptures and literature of the period. The 
sculpture in temple spread over the empire reveal the variety, grace and perfection 
attained by the artists of this period. Dancing was regularly practised as a fine art, 
particularly by ladies of higher classes in the Hoysala period. Many of the queens 
of Hoysala rulers were great experts in dancing. Santala, an accomplished queen of 
Visnuvardhana was a distinguished dancer. 

During the Vijayanagara period Bandam Laksminarayana (1520 A.D. ) wrote a 
work on music in five chapters called Sangitasiryodaya and dedicated it to 
Krsnadevaraya. The introductory portion of the work is useful to historians, as it 
gives some rare information regarding Krsnadevaraya's early campaigns. He was 
the dance-master (ndtyacarya) of Krsnadevaraya's court, and from this it is learnt 
that Krsnadevaraya had a great fascination for dance and music. Bandam 
Laksminarayana was a great writer of music of his times and had the following 
titles: (1) Abhinava Bharatacarya and (2) Suksma Bharatacarya. He was amply 
rewarded by his patron. Krsnadevaraya presented him all the royal insignia, elephants, 
gold palanquin, two white pearled-umbrellas and Malahari Vadyas. Bandam 
Laksminarayana contributed greatly to the systematization of music and dance. He 
gave training to the female members of the royal family. The detailed description 
of the dancing hall attached to the palace given by Paes shows the keen interest that 
the king and the artists evinced in its pursuit. Paes describes the dancing hall as 
follows: "This is the hall where the king sends his women to be taught to dance. It is 
a long hall and not very wide, all of stone sculptures on pillars which are ata distance 
. of quite an arm’s length from the walls. On the panels images of dancing women 
having little drums are painted. The designs of these panels show a way that on each 
panel there is a dancer in such a position at the end of a dance; this is to teach the 
women, so that they may look at one of the panels where is the end of that dance; by 
that they keep in mind what they have to do. At the end of this house on the other end 
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is a palace recess where the women cling on with their hands in order better to stretch 
and loosen their bodies and legs. There they teach them to make their whole body 
supple in order to make their dancing more graceful and at the end where the king 
places himself to watch the dance, ali the floors and walls are covered with gold and 
in the middle of the wall is a golden image of a woman of the size of a girl of twelve 
years with her arms in a position which she occupies at the end of a dance" This 
description proves the great interest evinced by the kings of Vijayanagara and their 
queens in cultivating dance. These panels of dancing poses are scrupulously and 
exquisitely executed as prescribed by Bharata in his Natyasastra. The Adil Shahis 
who ruled Northern Karnataka extended their liberal patronage to the cultural 
activities including dance. The court culture under these Sultans was greatly 
influenced by the Persian and Turki trends. Ibrahim Adil Shah IJ who was known 
for his generosity extended patronage to the fine arts and launched all those cultural 
activities that have made his reign memorable in the history of Bijapur. Local tradition 
associates Ramba, a distinguished dancer, with the Bijapur court during this period, 
probably called so after her excellence in dance, reminding one of the mythical 
dancer in the court of Indra.*” 

The Wodeyars of Mysore who inherited the cultural traditions of Vijayanagara 
greatly encouraged fine arts including dance. The tradition continued by the devadasis 
(temple - dancers) and their dance masters greatly helped the development of this 
art. In places like Mysore, Mulbagal, Kadir and others there were quite a few of the 
distinguished exponents of this art, many of them being attached to temples as 
devadasis. Many of them were supported by land-lords and dance experts. Some of 
these dancers were well-acquainted with Sastras, music and Bharatanatya and 
possessed gifts of intellect. In Mulbagal there were fourteen dancers (nartakis) 
attached to the temple and they had to render service in the temple once a week. 
There were also some scholars well versed in Sanskrit and Abhinaya (science of 
gesture) who gave training to these devadasis. Pensekari Venkatasubba Bhatta was 
one such illustrious person in the closing period of the nineteenth century, who was 
a revered dance master in Mulbagal.* 

The festivals of light in temples and marriage celebrations provided occasions 
for displaying the art of dance. Krsnadevaraja Wodeyar showed great interest in 
this art and extended his patronage to it. Camaraja Wodeyar followed his predecessors 
in encouraging this art. 

Krsnadevaraja Wodeyar IV was himself a great scholar and a votary of fine arts 
and hence the royal patronage for dance naturally got increased. A distinguished 
artist Tirumakidlu Sundramma who came from T.Narasipur was greatly acclaimed 
by the admirers of art. Her rendering of Jayadeva's song Yahi Madhva, Yahi Kesava 
was very much praised by her admirers.” Tayamma, daughter of Dasappa, a famous 
wrestler, living under the patronage of Krsnaraja Wodeyar III was a distinguished 
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artiste of the period. She learnt the technique of Abhinaya from Subbarayappa and 
Karibasappa Sastri who was known as Abhinava Kalidasa. Trained under such 
distinguised masters in the art, Tayamma became a great dancer and received great 
honours at the hands of Camaraja Wodeyar. Her reputation as a dancer continued 
undiminished and in her eightieth year she received the title Natya Sarasvati from 
the President of India. Illustrious dance masters who lived in Karnataka were 
institutions by themselves and developed distinct styles of their own. These scholars 
evolved the sequence of Bharatanatya in which Sanskrit verses and Astapadis found 
prominent place. 

Painting 

Sculpture and painting are the two important mediums that gave human beings 
an adequate outlet for emotional expressions. As mentioned earlier we begin to 
perceive a clear picture of Indian history emerging during the period of the Buddha.*° 
During Agoka's time Kannada country too became a part of Indian history. People 
of that period left us some records of early paintings and etchings on rock boulders. 
We get an inkling of their life through such paintings, however meagre they be. 

Prakrt poetry or play was an integral part of Sanskrit literature. For the general 
impact of the Ramayana on Prakrt poetry, we may note that the collection of lyrics, 
in that language associated with Hala Satavahana, the Gathasaptdsati has not only 
references to the characters and scenes in Valimiki, but also uses the fancies and 
conceits of Valmiki. One Gatha may be mentioned here according to which the 
Ramayana was playing the role of a moral mentor of the people. When the chaste 
wife of the elder brother finds her younger brother-in-law intent on her, she points 
to the Ramayana - drawings on the wall and tells the whole day the story of how 
Laksmana was devoted to Rama and conducted himself: 

devarasyasuddhamanasah kulavadhurnija kakudyalikhitani | 
divsam kathayati ramanulagnasumitricanttani” | (chaya). 

Incidentally, this shows also how the Ramayana had already become the source 
of themes for the art of painting. 

An interesting reference to the Mahabharata painting is available from the 
Ditavakyam, a play written by the celebrated Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa (second 
century B.C. to second century A.D). Here Krsna is depicted as appearing before 
Duryodhana who feigns to be looking at a cloth-painting representing Draupadi- 
Cira-Harana (Denuding Draupadi). Duryodhana pretends that he is so absorbed in 
looking at the painted scene that he does not pay any heed to Krsna's arrival.’ His 
expressions refer to the quality of the paintings as "colourfulness", "being saturated 
with emotions", and "fine draughts manship". This can be cited as an example of 
Mahabharata cloth painting in ancient India. Sriharsa in his Naisadhacarita (XVIUI.20 
and 21) gives a picture of themes dealt with in Sayanacitrasala. He refers to the 
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pictures drawn in all their sequence of narration on the painted walls, related to the 
stories of Cupid who laughed at the great boldness of the lotus-born Brahma desirous 
of enjoying his own daughter. Another wall contained the pictures of Indra the lord 
of celestials who loved the spouse of sage Gautama.® To understand these verses of 
Sri Harsa one has to see some of the themes in temples as at Pattadakal, where 
labelled scenes of Indra’s approaches to Ahalya are carved.*4 

{In the third Act of the Pratimanataka of Bhasa there is a detailed description of 
an ancestral Devakula for enshrining portrait-statues of three generations of ancestors. 
In his Raghuvamsa (XIV.15) Kalidasa refers to this kind of Devakula as 
Balimanniketa, where Rama sees the portrait of his father, all that is left of him, 
after his return to Ayodhya from the forest: 

Baspayamano balimanniketa-malekhya Sesasya piturvivesa; (He entered with 
tears in his eyes the memorial place of his father of whom all that remained now 
was only a portrait). 

Such portrait-representaitons are techinically called Viddhacitra. It may be noted 
here that the drama of Rajasekhara called the Viddhasalabhanjika is based ona plot 
centering on a portrait statue of a princess. The Calukya king Somegvara mentions 
Viddha type of portrait in his Abilasitarthacintamani: 

sadrsyam likhyate yatra darpane pratibimbavat | 
taccitram viddhamityahurvig§vakarmadayo budhah ]] 
akasmike likhamiti yada taddhisya likhyate | 
akarmatra sampatve tadaviddhamiti smrtam |] ** 

Wise men like Visvakarma and others consider that a portrait picture Viddha 
which is drawn with the likeness so perfect as to resemble the reflection in the mirror. 
If it is drawn at random and there is only the general form portrayed (without perfect 
likeness) it is known as Aviddha. 

The famous bronzes representing Krsnadevaraya and his queen, king Acyutaraya's 
bronze-portrait, the portrait statue of Hoysala king Visnuvardhana from Halebid are 
some of the well-known ones in Karnataka. 

Trivikrama, the author of Nalacampu, who hailed from Karnataka mentions 
travelling or itinerant Citrasalas : 

prayanayogyayantracitrasalagrhaih | 
saficarini gandharvanagara iva ramaniye | | * 

Appearing beautiful like the moving city of the celestials with itinerant picture 
galleries with mechanical movement (on wheels). From Nalacampu we also gather 
that the Sarat season or the autumn is the time when Citrasalas were most frequently 
visited.>’ 

Two famous dyansties the Satavahanas and Vakatakas, that ruled Karnataka, 
actively patronised hundreds of artists, and hords of craftsmen over centuries of 
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time. They excavated thirty caves in the mountain wall at Ajanta. Of all the murals 
painted over the centuries, the best came out during the sixth century A.D.** It is 
supposed to be the golden age of painting in India. The murals in Ajanta, Ellora, 
Badami and such other places are paintings done on finished plaster, or dry surface. 
Paints were applied with hair brushes of different thickness. The 
Abhilasitarthacintamani of Somesvara gives good many details on the making of 
such brushes.°° 

The earliest murals in Karnataka belong to the sixth century A.D. when Ajanta 
had reached its zenith. They are to be found in Badami caves, of Bijapur district. 
One cave dedicated to Visnu was carved out at the behest of Mangalesa, brother of 
the illustrious Calukya king Kirtivarma. 

The scribes of Karnataka have also made a genuine contribution to Indian art by 
the exquisite beauty of their hand writing which approximates to the art of the brush. 
It is said that in 1159 A.D. under the Hoysala kings of Karnataka a sculptor wrote the 
whole of the Gograhana section of the Virataparva of the Mahabharata, within the 
space of a single page (of an ole or palmyra leaf) so as to please every one.” 

In India fine arts like painting, dance and music owed their inspiration to intense 
religious feelings. Karnataka has been no exception to this. It may be said that in 
early times temple was the exclusive centre of painting. Ceiling and walls of temples 
were often times painted with scenes from epics and Puranas and sportive incarnations 
of Siva and Visnu for the benefit of the pious devotees who visited temples. Karnataka 
kings patronised painters and some of the kings of the Ganga dynasty were themselves 
greatly skilled in Citrakala (painting). Painting unlike sculpture suffered more the 
ravages of time. What little has survived the ravages of time testifies to the great 
achievements of the artists of Karnataka through the ages. 

Suggestion as an important element in art as in poetry has been specially 
emphasised in works on painting. Great masters called Citravidyopadhyayas were 
specially honoured and they were often invited to judge the quality of art. These 
Citravidyopadhyayas were adept in different branches of art. The great proficiency 
of masters in architecture, sculpture and painting and other allied branches is recorded 
in several inscriptions including the one from Pattadakal in Karnataka. In this 
inscription a sculptor from the southern region, especially brought by Calukya 
Vikramaditya II to build the Virapaksa temple describes himself as an adept in all 
branches of fine arts.“| The Manne plates of about 707A.D. , record that the court 
engraver of the Ganga kings was proficient in the art of painting which was 
fundamental to all other arts: 

sarvakaladhara-bhuta-citrakalabhineya.” 

Aninscription dated 578 A.D at Badami found in the Visnu cave near the varaha 
panel suggests that the Visitors should look around the ceiling and walls and 
comprehend the wonderful decoration of the cave by craftsmen of Mangalesa.“ 
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The Rastrakutas who came to power in Karnataka after the Calukyas of Badami 
continued the cultural traditions of their predecessors. In the world famous Kailasa 
temple at Ellora the paintings cover the ceilings and walls of the Mantapas and 
represent iconographic forms. The Nataraja figure painted here is an excellent 
example of the Calukyan type. The figure is depicted as having multi-arms and as 
dancing in the reversed Bhujangatrasita pose unlike the four-armed form found in 
the South. It may be recalled here that the Calukyan tradition usually follows closely 
the Bhuyataruvana (forest of arms) description of Kalidasa in the matter of Nataraja 
figures.“ The anatomy of the figures, the details and ornamentation closely follow 
that of sculpture, including such minute details as the pattern of Jatamukuta (crown 
of locks of hair), the elaboration in decoration, etc. The painting of Lingodbhava, 
though partially lost, with Siva emerging out of the Linga with Brahma and Visnu on 
either side is very significant for its artistic excellence. 

The Dhammilla is elaborate dress of hair with flowers, pearls and jewels. This 
has always been a favourite made of dressing and Karnataka paintings and sculptures 
abound in representations of this. The Gathasapatasati (VI 44) of Hala describes 
Dhammilla which as an ornament excites passion in the lover's heart: “ 

dayitakaragrahalulito dhammillah sidhugandhitam vadanam | 
madane etavadeva prasadhanam harati taruninam || (Chaya) 

The decked braid disarranged by the touch of the lover and the face smelling of 
wine-these are enough as decoration for women to excite love. 

Bilhana who flourished in the court of Kalyana Calukya Vikramaditya describes 
the spectacular beauty of Dhammilla in his Caurapancasika (Verse lt6):’ 

adyapi tam gatinirakrtarajahamsim 
dhammilla-nirjitamayura kalapabharam | 
caksuh Sriya hasitamatta cakoranetram 
saficintayami kalakantha samana kanthim | | 

I even now think of her whose gait outshines that of the ruddy goose, whose 
dressed hair is lovelier than the fine plumage of the peacock, whose beautiful eyes 
mock at those of the cakora bird and whose voice is as sweet as that of the cuckoo. 

The flying figures of Vidyadharas painted with their consorts in one of the panels 
in Ellora deserve notice. The 'sacred thread of pearls' of the male and the Dhammilla 
(braid) of the female figure are superbly depicted here which closely follow Calukyan 
traditions. 

The Jaina cave, Indra Sabha, at the farthest end, amongst the group of caves at 
Ellora, has the entire surface of the ceiling and the wall covered with painted scenes 
in many details. The Dikpala group of Yama with his consort on a buffalo, preceded 
and followed by members of his retinue, presented in a band on the ceiling, is worth 
noting. 
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At Aralaguppe, three and a half miles west of Banasandra, Tumkur district, is 
situated the KalleSvara temple, which has been largely reconstructed. The ceiling of 
this temple has nine panels and the central panel contains the figure of a dancing 
Siva flanked by the Astadikpalakas or the guardians of the eight quarters. The 
Astadikapala figures are charming; each dikpalaka together with his consort, seated 
on his respective vehicle (vahana), has lifted up his right hand as if to hail Siva. 
Among them the figures of Varuna on the crocodile and Indra on the elephant are 
superb creations hardly met with in the sculpture of South India of the period.® The 
Jatamakuta or the matted hair, of Siva is bound by a fillet in which also occurs the 
crescent moon. The hands of Siva are beautifully posed and poised; the left fore- 
arm is in the Gajahasta pose (the hand in the pose of the elephant’s trunk) while the 
right shows the Kapitha (or wood-apple). 

The Calukyas of Kalyana were great patrons of art and architecture. It is said 
that the Vikramaditya VI, one of the greatest rulers, used to find pleasure in making 
a gift to a temple everyday. He also generously encouraged the fine arts closely 
associated with sculpture. Abhilasitarthacintamani of Somesvara makes reference 
to an officer called Citradhikari attached to the royal court, which indicates that the 
painting received great attention from the rulers of that period. The temples that 
came to be built with Rangamantapa during this period provided more scope for 
murals. Sanskrit works of this period refer to painted halls and execution of portraits. 
A scribe of the time of Calukya Vikramaditya VI boasts of his skill in designing 
beautiful letters in artistic form entwining them into shapes of birds and animals. 

Various stages in painting a picture can be gathered from passages found in 
Sanskrit works composed by Karnataka writers. They refer to the stages such as the 
preparation of the ground, the drawing of the sketch almost measured out on the 
board, the filling in with colours, the modelling achieved by the three types of 
Vartanas. The final stage is that of making the picture live by infusing life into it. 
After finishing the rest of the picture the painter finally painted the eyes. The 
works on painting composed in Sanskrit by these writers have commended the special! 
ability of the artist who could paint wavy lines, flames, smoke and flags, showing 
the direction of the wind and that artist who could really differentiate the sleeping 
from the dead. Abhilasitarthacintamani of Somesvara III, the Kalyana Calukya 
monarch of the twelfth century A.D., has an interesting chapter on painting.”? This 
treatise describes the technique and process of painting, the colours, the tools, the 
conventions and the canons of art criticism. The preparation of the wall on which 
the painting is to be made is described first. Vajralepa (the medium) for mixing 
colours is given next. Somesvara mentions different colour shades, the brushes, 
their varieties and other art materials, like tilika, lekhani, vartika, etc. The light and 
shade effects produced by colours and their combinations, application of gold, 
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burning, etc. are discussed next. The variety of poses, the preparation of forms of 
icons, varieties of picture media like Rasikacitra, Dhilicitra (liquid and powder); 
types like Bhavacitra, Viddhacitra and Aviddhacitra are all discussed in great detail. 
Basappa Nayaka, the author of Sivatattvartnakara follows Somegvara closely while 
giving the particulars of painting in his work. 

The Hoysalas made rich contribution to the sculptural wealth through magnificent 
examples of architecture and sculpture in their realm. But very few murals have 
been noticed in the temples built in this period. A few specimens of painting of the 
Hoysala period are preserved in Mudabidri. These are painted on palm-leaf 
manuscripts at the Jaina pontifical seat at Midabidri and are objects of worship. 
They are the commentaries of Virasena known as Dha vaJa and Jayadhavala and 
Mahadhavala on the Satkhandagama. 

Most of the palm- leaf manuscripts kept in the manuscript libraries have few, or 
no illustrations. The process of inscribing them with a pointed steel stylus itself was 
a tedious job. In spite of this difficulty, a few drawings do appear in some palm- 
leaf scripts. They were done more by way of decoration than illustration. 

A postscript in Kannada found on the last page of Dhval/a says that Deviyakka, 
aunt (or mother-in-law) of Sri Bhujabali Gangapermadi Deva of Mandalikanadu, 
bestowed this script of Dhavala as a religious gift to the world famous guru, Sri 
Subhacandra Siddhanta Deva with due ceremonies on the Srutapaficami day. The 
Dhavaja consists of three large volumes, written in Prakrt language but the script 
used is Kannada.” These volumes were produced in Gersoppa, an ancient city, by the 
side of Saravati river which was once the seat of a Jain kingdom. The text is not 
inscribed, but written with pen and ink. The three Dhavafa manuscripts are the only 
instance of writing with quill and ink on palm-leaf obtainable in Karnataka. They 
had gone one step further, for they drew figures and decorative motifs and painted 
them too. Such illustrations are rare indeed. Towards the end of a leaf is presented 
the theme of Bahubali, who tumed ascetic and allowed creepers to grow and entwine 
around his legs. His sisters are shown on either side as in the panel at Ellora depicting 
the same theme. The painting here is an effective presentaiton of a great theme. 
Most of the illustrations contained in these volumes occupy the right and left margins 
of the palm leaves, the middle portion bring devoted to its textual content. The subjeci 
of the illustration when not purely decorative, refers to Jaina Tirthankaras, Munis, 
Yaksas and Yaksnis. On their right and left edges, decorative borders have been 
painted. Sivarama Karant observes: "I can only say that as far as Karnataka is 
concerned, these Moodabirdri manuscripts are the most ancient and richest sources 
of miniature paintings available to us".” 

Vijayanagara kings encouraged paintings liberally. Confining largely to the limits 
of Karnataka special mention must be made of the magnificent series of paintings 
on the ceiling of the large front Mantapa in the Viripaksa temple at Hampi.”’ Here is 
a great master-piece presenting Vidyadranya the great spiritual master. The long 
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procession with Vidyaranya in a palanquin, preceded and followed by a large retinue 
including elephants, camels, cavalry, trumpeters, banner-bearers, anda host of others, 
is an impressive scene noted for its artistic excellence. There are other three 
magnificent groups, one presenting the famous archery test of Arjuna, hitting the 
fast moving fish target, that won him the hand of Draupadi. The other one presents 
the stringing of the mighty bow of Siva by Rama, that brought him Sita as his bride 
and the last one depicts the happy wedding of Rama with Sita. Another row of 
panels found in this temple depicts the incarnation of Visnu. 

The ceiling of the main entrance of the Tontada Siddhalingesvara temple at 
Edeyutru in Kunigal taluk, belonging to the fifteenth century A.D., is decorated with 
paintings of the Astadikpalakas. The ceilings of the Mukhamantapa have paintings 
on them depiciting scenes from the life of Siddhalinga, the great Virasaiva teacher, 
and the Paficavinigati or the twentyfive sports of Siva. The ceilings of the 
Mukhamantapa of the Tirumallesvara temple of the sixteenth century A.D. at Hiriyur 
in Citradurga district, are painted with scenes from the Siva Puranas. The ceilings 
of the Mukhamantapa of the Vailappa temple at Gubbi in Tumkur district have 
paintings representing Siva's twenty-five lilas (sport), which is quite a favourite 
theme depicted in Saiva temples. 

The entire dancing hall (natyamantapa) of the Lepaksi temple built by Virupanna 
Nayaka and Viranna in sixteenth century A.D, has the paintings which are large- 
sized scenes from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Puranas. These paintings 
include a baby Krsna sucking the toe of his feet, raising to his mouth with both his 
hands.” This series which is superior in skill of execution and aesthetic feeling 
includes the story of Arjuna's penance. The pictures depicted in this connection are 
Siva as Sukhasina, hunters and sages, Indra presenting a weapon to Arjuna, Siva 
appearing as a hunter, accompanied by his spouse, the boar, the fight over it and 
Arjuna receiving the divine weapon from Maheéga. The painter would have received 
inspiration from the popular legend found in the Kurata ijuntya of Bharavi. There is 

a graphic presentation of Parvati’s marriage where many sages and gods like Visnu, 
Vayu and Agni appear as the principal guests. The scene of Siva playing dice with 
his wife is very interesting.’> Siva killing Andhakdsura, the demon of ignorance is 
also depicted here. The agitation in Andhakasura and the tranquillity in Siva are 
beautifully depicted. The sages and devotees on either side adorn 
Andhakasurasamharamirti. Bhiksatanamirti, the lovely beggar is presented in the 
next scene.” A Gana who carries his bowl on his head attends to him on his march 
for alms. The next scene presents Siva as Kalyanasundara with Parvati as his bride. 
There is a gathering of sages and women. Brahma officiates as priest. In the next 
painting Siva is depicted as Tripurasamhara, in the warrior's Alidha pose. Siva rides 
the strongest chariot to destroy the Tripuras, the earth with the wheels composed of 
the Sun and the Moon, the horses are the four Vedas and the charioteer is Brahma. 
Siva bends Mount Meru twangs the bow-string in the hiss of Vasuki, and shoots the 
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arrow the shape of which Visnu himself assumes for the destruction of the Tripuras. 
The pictures show vividly the defeat of Tripuras to the great admiration of the devotees 
around.”’ Another panel beautifully depicts Siva as Gangadhara in his attitude of 
appeasing Gauri as Gauriprasddaka. A delicate theme has been rendered skilfully. 
Here is a happy blend of action and response, anger and tranquillity. Ganga in ihe 
locks of Siva angers Gauri terribly and her anger has to be appeased by her spouse. 
A difficult task is clearly presented here. The benedictory verse of the drama 
Mudraraksasa of Visakhadatta contains a very clever dialogue between Siva and his 
consort Parvati who is jealous of the other lady i.e Ganga who has taken shelter in 
the matted hair of Siva. The story goes that formerly Ganga was in heaven and there 
she was called Mandakini. It was Bhagiratha who, through severe austerities, 
compelled her to come down to the earth. Butas the earth was not capabte of bearing 
the force of her current, Siva consented to hold her in hair. Thus the divine Ganga 
came to have her abode on Siva's head.”* But Parvati became jealous of her as she 
had a rival in her. Hence the poet imagines that Parvati, obsessed with jealousy for 
Ganga is sarcastically questioning her husband about his new beloved. Parvati asks 
a question and Siva purposely understands it differently and Parvati does not get the 
information she is so eager to secure. This is the ingenuity of the Lord Siva who, on 
his part, is equally anxious to withhold the information about his new beloved. The 
poet invokes the blessing of this ingenuity of Siva, and earnestly hopes that it should 
protect the audience. The picture presented as Gauriprasadaka resembles this quarrel 
of Siva and Parvati very much. 

Another topic depicted ina group of panels deals with the story of Arjuna's archery 
fete, winning for himself Draupadi as his bride. The top strip consisting of a few ° 
small panels, depicts scenes from a lake side. The central panel, bigger in dimension 
shows the figure of Arjuna bending a bow and aiming the arrow towards the fish 
target hung above. He is aiming at it, by looking at its image in a bowl of water.” 
The figure of the archer is drawn out gracefully. Panels to the left and right of the 
major one, depict people who have come to witness the Svayamvara. One Panel 
depicts god Siva destroying the three cities. Siva standing with an arched bow is 
shown dominating the scene. He is standing with a fully bent bow, his person 
decorated with a serpent and a skull-garland. The arrow itself is a chain of gods. In 
front of it are shown three circle like symbols, suggesting the tlree cities which he is 
about to destroy.*° On the top of the main figure ar€ shown an umberella, 'Garuda', 
Sun and Moon, a huge cobra projecting its hood from behind Siva, hissmg in anger. 
The next panel shows NateSa in the Bhujangatrasita (scared by snake) attitude. The 
adjacent presents him as Vrsabhanidha, riding the bull with Parvati beside him. 

The Adil Shahis of Bijapur in northern Karnataka made significant contributions 
to the development of painting. The richly illustrated encyclopaedia known as the 
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Najumalulum in the Chester Beatty Library is dated 1570 A.D. It contains as many 
as 876 miniatures. Bijapur which had a close connection with Turkey was greatly 
influenced by the trends there. The Ruhani pictures are Indian in their connections 
with definite echoes of the Lepaksi style. In these pictures the spiritual rulers are 
depicted as the aspects of earth. In one panel Ruhani is described as sorrowful and 
perplexed on account of the fighting parties. Those behind her would be victorious. 
But interestingly Ruhani is full of grief on account of those in front of her who 
would be vanquished.*'In another Ruhani is seated in Lalitasana attitude and she 
holds the windshell and Vina. 

Deccani paintings have a peculiar style of their own, as apart from Moghul school. 
Many of these paintings now are in the possession of the Oxford University, the 
British Museum and Chester Betty collections at London. A few remain in Indian 
Museums like Bikaner. A few good reproductions and a good many originals exist 
. in the collection of Late Sri Narayana Rao Kulkarni. They consist of a number of 
individual miniatures, as well as illustrations from books produced during the Adil 
Shahi period. The subjects chosen for painting came both from Muslim and Hindu 
tales. Ibrahim Adil Shah, Chand Bibi's son gave ample patronage to arts like painting 
and music, as also to architecture. It is said that many of his subjects adored him as 
their Jagadgurau. Though his personal religion was Islam,he is said to have been a 
devotee of the Hindu goddesses Laksmi and Sarasvati.™ : 

Ibrahim Adil Shaha's love for music wgs so great that he requisitioned many 
artists of his court, to paint numerous Ragas and Raginis. This type of representing 
musical modes through painting was already in vogue in northern India. Painters 
used to depict the various moods of Ragas and Raginis as revealed in the textual 
contents of many musical compositions, delineating the nature of each Raga, or 
Ragini as the casc may be. Such literary details helped themselves to visual 
representation. The credit goes to Ibrahim Adhil Shaha for continuing this traditio;n 
in Deccan. The Bodlein collection of paintings in Oxford is said to possess eighteen 
such paintings.** The names of Ragas and Raginis treated for visual representation 
are Malhar, Malavika, Gunakali, Bhavas, Kanada, Bhairav, Asaveri, Dhanasri, Nata, 
Hindol, Malkans, Gurjari, Paficam, Saveri, Bhairavi, Devakali, Bilaval anc lastly 
Vasanta. Ibrahim Adil was himself a great composer and his own compositions 
appeared in the form of a book titled Kitabi Nauras.® This book is said to contain 
twelve paintings of various Ragas and Raginis. . 

It is interesting to note that, at least down to the time of Sarngadeva, the term 
Ragini did not come intg vogue.” The idea of six Ragas with thirtysix Raginis 
have been fancied as having forms with anthropomorphic features and traits of 
character. It should be noted that such Dhyanas (figures to be meditated upon) 
occur only in later treatises. Two of them are quoted below which will at once reveal 
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the poetic fancy behind the foms conceived and the spiritual outlook of the writers 
on the Sastra is descrbied as follows; 

astadasabdah smaracaramurtih 

dhiro lasat-pallava-karnapurah | 

sadjadi-sevyo'runa-vastradhara 

sriraga esa ksitipalamurtih || 


(This Srira ga, aged eighteen years, is handsome like Cupid, steady, shining with 
ear-ornaments of leaves; he is served by sadja etc., wears a scarlet cloth and looks 
like a king). 

Vasanti considered as the Ragini of Sriraga is described as follows:*” 

Sikhandivarhoccaya- ~baddha-cuda 
kamavatamsa-krtaSobhnamra | 
indivarasyamatanuh sucitra 
vasantika syadali-manjulasrih |] 

(Vasantika, adorned by bees, exquisitely beautiful, having her body blue like the 
lotus, is wearing a crown of peacock's plumes and decked with ear-ornaments of 
mango blossoms). 

Bhairava is described as follows: 

gangadharah Sasikala-tilakas-trinetrah 
sarpairbhusita-tanur-gaja-krttivasah | 
bhasvat-tristla-kara esa nrmundadhari 
Subhrambaro Jayati bhairava adiragah |] 

(Victorious is this three-eyed first Raga, Bhairava, with the Ganges on his head, 
a lunar digit as the mark on his forehead, possessed of body adorned with a serpent, 
wearing tiger skin, holding a trident in hand and carrying a human skull.) 

Bhairavi, Ragini of Bhairava is described in the following verse:** 
sphatika-racita-pithe ramya-kailasa-srnge 
vikaca-kamala-patrair-arcayanti mahesgam | 
karadhrta-ghana-vadhya pitavarnayataks! 
suka vibhir-iyamukta bhairavi bhairavastrt || 

(The wife of Bhairava, large-eyed, yellow-complexioned, holding a Ghana [a 
class of musical instruments made of metal, e.g. cymbal] instrument in hand, 
worshipping with petals of lotuses in bloom, Mahadeva, seated on a crystal pedestal 
on the charming Kailasa peak, is called Bhairavi by good poets). 

Karnataka-raga is described in the following verse:*° 

krpanapanis-turagadhirudho 
mayurakanthati-sukantha-kantib | 
sphurat-snigdha-rasah-prasantah 
kamata-rago haritalavarnah | | 
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Triveni is a Ragini put into pictorial form by Ibrahim. In the painting, the central 
figure is a lady holding a flower in her hand, waiting for her lover. She stands under 
the shade of three plantain trees. She is full of expectations. Before her stands a 
peacock, with its feathers spread far-wide, gazing eagerly ata pea-hen. The peacock 
seems to question the anxious lady "are you jealous of me?" Kakhubha is the name 
of another Ragini put into pictorial form. This is kept in the Prince of Wales Museum 
at Bombay. In this painting a love stricken maiden is sitting by the edge of a lily 
pond, holding a ‘vina' in her hands but not playing it. Instead she is holding a flower 
garland in one hand and showing it to a peacock standing nearby, as if to unburden 
her sorrows.” This Ragini is pictured as having intense Jonging for her lover. Her 
passion is elaborated by the presence of four fawns, who seem to be yearning for 
mates. Raga Vasantis also depicted in a Muslim tradition. The term Vasantsignifies 
the season Spring as well as the name of a Raga. In this picture the Swing is shown 
as hanging from a mango tree. The picture presents a young couple enjoying the 
joys of spring, seated on a swing. The male is pictured as a youthful lover, taking 
his lady on his lap. The costumes worn by them reflect Muslim tradition but the 
theme is Hindu. 

A few pictures dealing with Hindu topics belonging to the periods of Adil Shahs 
are dealt with here. Contemporary painters of northern India have exhaustively treated 
incidents from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Bhagavata. Such profusion 
of themes have not been painted in the Deccan. It may be noted here that the image 
of Krsna as an unpredictable adventurous child, has been an inspiration to many 
artists. Similarly his love-life, that had been idealised, has provided sufficient 
material for depicting the erotic sentiment (Smgararasa) in different moods. In 
fact, Krsna's love-life became the subject matter for musical compositions and lyrical 
poetry all over India. One painting of this period shows child Krsna's victory over 
the serpent king Kaliya.” In the centre of the panel, is the dark-bodied multihooded 
Kaliya, over whose head child Krsna is shown standing, playing the flute. On either 
side of him, stand the serpent women, begging Krsna to spare the life of their husband. 
Krsna is shown in a typically north Indian style, whereas the two women in south 
Indian dresses. 

The discovery of an illustrated manuscript of the Aranyakaparvan of the 
Mahabharata proved to be a major break-through in art history from several angles.” 
It isa firmly dated manuscript, the date being equivalent to 1516 A.D. The illustrations 
are also important as the very first known and dated examples of the proto-Rajasthani 
painting. The manuscript has numerous illustrations corresponding to the wall- 
painting tradition and the miniature painting tradition. The story of Nala Damayanti, 
Satyabhama receiving sermons from Draupadi, Bhima confronting Hanuman, who 
planned to teach his step-brother a lesson in shedding off one's vanity etc., are depicted 
here.” 
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As far as Karnataka is concerned we come across a few illustrated manuscripts 
during the Adil Shah period (fifteenth to seventeenth century). One such volume is 
the Mahabharata written in Nagari script and the other, a Tantric text written in 
Kannada script. The copy of the Mahabharata book is in the custody of K.T. 
Pandurangi, formerly professor of Sanskrit, Bangalore University. It is the 
'Sabhaparva' section of the Mahabharata. It contains nearly a dozen illustrations 
done in folk tradition. One of the pictures depicted in this volume is inscribed as 
Vyasa, the author of the Mahabharata. 

The second manuscript is Uddharaneya Vacanagalu, a rare manuscript which 
belongs to the Kannada Department of the Karnataka University, Dharwad. This 
volume written in Kannada script deals with some subject of Tantric significance.” 
It contains more than a dozen illustrations of a very decorative nature. Various 
Hindu gods and goddesses like Durga, Siva, Uma, Nandi, etc., are depicted in this 
book. In one, the figure of Visnu as Varaha is depicted, as standing on an ornamental 
pedestal. Varaha is dressed ina chrome yellow ‘dhoti' with a red shaw! strung over 
the waist and hands. In one of his hands is a 'trident’ and in another the Veda. 

In another painting, God Siva, with four faces, is shown seated cross-legged in a 
niche, under a decorative arch. His ten hands are shown clutching various arms and 
one is shown in Abhanga pose. As the picture shows ten arms it must be understood 
that the Siva depicted here has five faces, the last one must be supposed to be turned 
backwards. Comparable to the Vyuhas or emanations of Lord Visnu, is the Paficanana 
form of Lord Siva. Paficdnana or the five faced one represents the five aspects of 
Siva vis-a-vis the created Universe. The five faces are respectively Tatpurusa, Aghora, 
Vamadeva, Sadyojata and Isana. The face Isana turned towards the zenith, represents 
the highest aspects and is also called Sadasiva. On the physical plane, it represents 
the power that rules over ether or sky and on the spiritual plane; it is the deity that 
grants moksa or liberation. Tatpurusa facing east, stands for the power that rules 
over air and represents the forces of darkness and obscuration on the spiritual plane. 
Agnhora, facing south and ruling over the element fire, stands for the power that 
absorbs and renovates the Universe. Vamadeva facing north, ruling over the element 
water is responsible for preservation, Sadyojata, facing west represents the power 
that creates. There is no third eye on any of the faces. It may be noted here that 
Srikantha, the founder of the Pasupata sect, was conceived as Sadasiva with five 
faces. A temple for Srikantha Paficamukha existed.» The invocations to each of 
the Mukha or face of Mahadeva, their orientation towards the cardinal directions 
and sky and the esoteric significance were admirably defined by Sayanacarya 
(fourteenth century A.D.), the most authentic commentator of the Vedas.°° As we 
know Banabhatta in his Kadamibari describes the four-faced form of Sivalinga. A 
four-faced Siva-Linga is found in Java with Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Sirya 
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represented on the four sides as creative, protective, destructive and light-giving 
force. A statue of Siva with four gigantic faces facing the cardinal points is kept in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta. These faces represent the Mahesa form of Siva in his 
all pervasive immanent aspect so symbolized, emphasis being placed on the Mukha 
or face of Siva that swallowed the poison with an overflowing compassion for the 
Universe suggested by the four directions faced by the four faces. Two more figures 
of Siva are depicted in this manuscript. In one he is shown seated on a high pedestal 
below an arch. He is depicted here with only one head and four arms. One of his 
hands shows Abhayamudra and the other Varadamudra gesture. With his two other 
hands, he is holding a golden bowl in each from which pours down holy water. True 
to the epithet Sarpabhiisana, he is decorated with numerous white serpents, that coil 
around his arms and chest in a lovely manner. 

There are one or two half-man, half-beast figures of mythological significance.” 
One such painting depicts a man-beast goddess ina standing pose. She is depicted 
as riding over a mythical beast which itself is partly tiger at the fore and cow at the 
rear. A fish is shown sucking its teats. The goddess has four arms. She has the head 
of a buck. She is holding a sacred book in her hands, which is titled Tattva Nemi. 
All around the niche are shown a number of natural and mythical animals. In another 
painting this goddess is treated ina different manner. There is no separate rider or a 
vehicle. This figure comprises of four different features. Its back portion is stylised 
hind part of a cow, the trunk is of a stylised lion and above the neck we have the 
torso of a woman with four hands and above its neck we have a gazelle's head. 
These parts are artfully combined into a single animal. It is protected by a white 
snake, from above. Around the niche there are small individual panels depicting, a 
lion, tiger, fawn, black buck at the base and queer mammals, birds and fish surround 
the other three sides. 

The Wodeyars of Mysore who came to power in Southern Karnataka while 
inheriting the rich cultural traditions of this region made contributions to painting. 
Krsnaraja Wodeyar II was a great patron of this art, both in its religious and secular 
‘ aspects. In the Mallikarjuna temple on the hill near Talakad, there is a Mantapa 
called Citramantapa so designated on account of the paintings on its walls, which 
represent scenes from Siva Puranas. The Matha of Mantesvami at Boppagandanapura 
near Belakvadi, belonging to the beginning of the nineteeth century A.D has a hall 
with paintings on the walls representing scenes from Saivapuranas and the Ramayana. 
At the Jaganmohana palace, Mysore, there are many paintings giving the geneology 
of Mysore kings and other themes of great interest. Some of the games painted on 
the walls, such as ‘Devisayujya’ and 'Srikantha sayujya', which are calculated to 
direct the thoughts of the players heavenward, are full of interest. The game of 
chess is very largely represented. It is of great significance to note that Krsnaraja 
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Wodeyar III was an expert in chess and some new features of the game invented by 
him have been greatly appreciated.” 

In 1857, the chieftain of Nargund revolted against the British. His name was 
Babasaheb. In his old palace, which is now the local municipal office there is a 
small room whose four walls are covered by interesting murals. On one of the windows 
is a panel depicting the picture of Varaha slaying the demon Hiranyaksa. The subject 
itself consists of three figures-Bhudevi, Varaha in a terrific mood and the down- 
trodden demon. A house constructed a little after 1875 A.D., by Kalyanappa Hasbi, 
a prominent person of Nargund, is a two-storeyed modest building. On its wooden 
ceilings there are half a dozen interesting paintings, though in a faded state. One 
panel depicts the battle between Rama, Laksmana and the ten-headed Ravana. This 
is a narrative done in pure folk style. Towards the left of the panel, the huge figure 
of Ravana with his ten heads and twenty arms is shown. He is shown as copper- 
coloured, wearing a white dhoti, and bedecked with crown, bangles and necklace. 
To his right stands Rama with a huge bow, with one foot forward and he is shown in 
profile. He is wearing a yellow dhoti. His face beams with anger. Behind him 
stands Laksmana wearing a violtet dhoti. His bow is strung and his face is showing 
anxicty. At the right top corner is shown Hanuman, flying in the sky with his tail 
protruding up to Laksmana's figure, as if to afford him protection. 

One other panel needs mention here as it is interesting from the point of view of 
mythical significance. It is a named panel, depicting Ganda berunda known to 
mythology. Generally Gandaberunda is depicted as a two headed eagle, with the 
heads symmetrically disposed. This one is completely different. Here it is presented 
as a half human, half bird-like and in a pose, about to take off. In addition to a pair 
of wings it bas eight hands and an equal number of legs, shown one behind the other, 
like blurred movements of its feet. Its head looks queer again. The profile head is 
eagle-like, but above it, it has a few other heads of fantasy animals. As to which 
legendery text this conception owes its source, is hard to guess says Sivarama Karant.'° 

Sibi is a small place situated at a distance of twenty miles from Tumkur on the 
Bangalore- Poona highway. There is a two century old Narasimha temple, built by 
two native chiefs who then owed their allegiance to Tippu. On the ceiling of the 
open varandah and the ceiling of the gateway there are many folk-style murals 
depicting stories from the Ramayana, Bhagavata, etc. In one of the panels, the 
episode of Bhasmasura Mohini is presented. Mohini is shown as dancing and in one 
of her movements she is placing her palm over her head. Bhasmasura is shown 
imitating this movement and hence flames shoot up from his body." 


Sculpture 


Karnataka art and architecture, as well as Kannada literature, are considerably 
influenced by the Vedic and Epic stories. The artisans and architects of Karnataka 
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have been inspired by these traditions to a very great extent. The plan and design of 
Karnataka temples are modelled after the traditional criteria traceable to the Vedic 
and Puranic literatures. The art traditions are illustrated in the sculptures and temples 
of Badami, Aihole, and Pattadakal of the sixth - eighth century A.D. The Ellora cave 
temple is a rich treasure of art, where all divine and semi- divine figures of the 
Puranas are illustrated with the fine workmanship. Besides the Puranic stories, the 
Paficatantra and Buddhist legends as found in the Jatakas furnished themes for 
sculptures in temples. It may be said that the traditions and legends current in 
Karnataka have swayed the life of the people from the highest to the lowest ranks of 
society. As mentioned above the cultural history of Karnataka in its numerous aspects 
has been greatly inspired by Vedic, Puranicand Epic traditions, and myths and legends 
handed down from ancient times. 

C. Sivaramamurthy has shown the vast scope of Sanskrit literature in helping the 
proper understanding of art and archaeology from the literary point of view. It 
has also been proved that it is possible to appreciate the different motifs in the 
several branches of archaeology like sculpture, architecture, painting, iconography, 
numismatics and epigraphy with the help of this great language. The great authority 
on Sanskrit grammar Patafijali in his Mahabhasya described this sacred language as 
a divine cow gorgauh kamadugha (a cow yielding all desires). And the cow of 
plenty, "Sanskrit literature", yields us new and ever new thoughts and explanations 
for many obscure points still to be clarified in the domain of archaeology and ancient 
Indian culture that archaelogy is intended to interpret. Therefore C. Sivaramamurthy 
says that the golden key as well as the descriptive label for the treasure house of 
Indian culture in the museum of archaeology is Sanskrit literature.'” 

Satavahanas brought a religious revolution, as it were, and revived the Sanskrit 
language and Brahamanical religion. The earliest Sanskrit inscription in the South 
is issued by Gautamiputra Yajiia Sri Satakarni (A.D. 165-194). Sanskrit grew along 
with Saivism under the royal care and patronage of the Kadambas who brought 
with them the Ayodhya parentage. If the Imperial Guptas were responsible for laying 
a firm foundation for the growth of Historic-Hinduism and iconography, the 
Satavahanas, Kadambas and Ganga rulers almost a couple of centuries earlier went 
on a big way and accomplished this task and verily switched on to a golden age 
sphere of Brahmanical Art and Architecture in Karnataka. 

In north-Karnataka at Vasana, Dharwad district, an inscription of the time of 
Vasisthaputra Siri Pulumavi (88-l16A.D.), refers to the installation of the God 
Mahadeva Canda Siva in a temple (ayatana). The imperial Satavahana power 
extended to Karnataka from the times of Gautamiputra Satakarni (54-88 A.D.), after 
the conquest as narrated in the Nasik record, and his sons consolidated these Karnataka 
territories." 
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The Banavasi record of Vasisthiputra Siva, Sri Pulumavi (145-152 A.D) in front 
of Madhukesvara Temple confirms the existence of an apsidal temple, with a Siva 
linga inside, in the mound called Donigudda along with the coins of Yajna Sri 
Satakarni." 

At Aihole and Pattadakal excavations, S.R. Rao brought to light brick temples, 
along with the Satavahana coins." At Vadegaon Madhavapur, Belguam district, a 
sequence from Mauryan to third century A.D. was found. A Brahmi record of first 
century B.C. refers to a Brahmin of Kasyapasa gotra performing a Vajapeya 
sacrifice.'” 

Following the Satavahanas, the Cutus of Banavasi were patrons of Brikmanical 
temples. Next in point of time is the Talagunda inscription of Kadamba 
Kakusthavarma which states that God Bhava- Siva at Sthanakundigvara was 
worshipped by Satakarnis "* Siva here was the presiding deity of the place as well as 
of the family. He was worshipped as Bhava-Sraj, the creator of the world. In 
another Kadamba record of the time of Santivarman, itis said, that Satakarni and 
other rulers worshipped God Pranavesvara. This would clearly prove that Karnataka 
revived Brahmanical art and architecture on a large scale during the early cénturies 
of the Chrisitian era. 

The worship of deities like Brahma-Isvara-Visnu or in place of Brahma, the Sakti 
or Sri was prevalent in Karnataka. Cutus-Kadambas of Banavasi played effective 
role in disseminating the Brahmanica] cults to Tondaimandalam and still southwards. 
A. Sundara has brought to light some early icons such as Dvibhuja-Visnu from 
Kontapla (Vitara Kannada),Caturbhuja Visnu from Sandura, Dvibhuja Narasimha 
from Halasi (Belguam), Kargal (Uttara Kannada), Kupputuru (Shimoga) as well as 
Haribara from Harihara and Gokarna.’” 

The Birur grant of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman I (490 A.D.) begins with the 
invocation hara-narayana-brahma tritayaya naman sada" The Traipurusa or Trideva 
cult seem to be prolific in ancient Karnataka as can be seen from the cave III of the 
time of Calukya Mangalesa (578 A.D.), where graceful relief of Brahma-Visnu- 
UmamaheSsvara are represented. It is also said that king Vijayaditya (699 A.D.) 
consecrated a traipurusadevalaya at Vatapyadhisthana, with the standing images of 
Brahma, Visnu, and Mahe§gvara over an elongated Pitha within the Garbha. This 
only shows that in spite of enormous growth of Agama, panoply of Gods, the worship 
of vedic deities, the rituals and practices continued as obligatory accompaniments 
in daily life. 

Architecture and Sculpture of Karnataka reflect the religious and philosophical 
idea prevalent in the region together with the artistic excellence attained by the 
architects and sculptors. 

The sculptures found scattered all over Karnataka are the instances which represent 
the ideas and themes of puranic lore in rock or stone. 
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The culture of a nation is judged by its literature and art. And these serve as a 
mirror of the glory of the nation to which they belong. According to C. 
Sivaramamurthy the understanding of a forgotten past is made possible and what is 
_ left unexplained or vague by one is explained and made clear by the other, as art and 
literature a as real mirrors, but of a peculiar type in that they reflect images that no 
longer exist. " Thig¢ reminds us of the famous verse of Dandin in his Kavyadarasa 
(1.5); oped % 

adirajayaSobimbamadarasam prapya vanmayam | 
tesamasannidhanépi pasya nadyapi nasyati |l 

Look, the image of fame of early kings reflected in the mirror of literature does 
not gdisappear even now even in their absence. 

Bharata's Natyasastra (XXV 122-129) states that among other themes "histories 
or episodes from eminent people's lives" should be depicted on the stage, and hence, 
in all likelihood, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata themes were presented on the 
stage. Similarly Patafijali (second century B.C) in his Mahabhasya"” refers to the 
sculptures, reliefs or paintings (since the term Citra stood for either) ¢f Krsna-lila 
scenes. Since Krsna Jila is just mentioned as an instance, it might well be presumed 
that the Ramayana or the Mahabharata panels were similarly produced. But actual 
examples from ‘art in great number, from the period of Patanjali have not been 
discovered. But it can be presumed that panels on the Mahabharata themes were 
current in that period. The Brahmanical sculptures from the early period known to 
us are just limited to a few examples, on the basis of which no conclusions can be 
drawn. Buddhist stories have been found in great numbers from Sunga period (second 
century B.C.), onwards and it is due to the organizational power of the Buddhist 
order that they could trigger an art movement which produced a wealth of such 
artistic material. 

Beautifully carved rock-cut temples at Badami, belonging to the period of Pulakesi 
I and his successors Kirtivarman I and Mangalega, have secured a place of pride on 
the architectural map of India. There are four rock cut temples, one for Siva, another 
for Jina and others for Visnu. All these caves possess sculptures of high quality. In 
the temple of Visnu there are figures af Visnu and Narayana lying’on the body of a 
serpent, with Laksmi rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Narasimha incarnations, 
and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of Hari, or Visnu and of Hara, or Siva, 
are combined.” 

This Visnu temple has the figures of Varaha , holding aloft the Earth prthv1 in his 
left hand, the gigantic Trivikrama who has shot his leg up and is hurling down a 
demon who is falling upside down. 

Aihole with nearly two hundred temples, situated in the Bijapur district, was a 
great centre of the early Calukya architecture. 
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There is a Mallikarjuna temple also known as Trailokyesvara temple at Pattadakal 
built by Trailokymahadevi (c.740 A.D. ), a queen of Vikramaditya II of the Calukya 
dynasty. The popular fables like the monkey and crocodile, monkey on the wedge 
f rom Paficatantra are carved on some of the pillars of this' temple. 

"The Rama yana was a great favourite with the early WeStern Calukyan sculptors 
whose traditions were carried over to the land where the younger brother of Pulakeéin, 
Kubja Visnuvardhana started a new dynasty known as the Eastern Calukyas. The 
vestiges of an early temple at Bhimavaram near Samaralakota in East Godavari 
. district point to this. There is a fine mutilated sculpture of Ravana of early medieval 
date with his ten heads in a circle as in early Western Calukyan and RAastrakita 
sculpture, found embedded along with other similar fragments in the wall of a 
comparatively recent structure. According to C. Sivaramamurthy this was a part of 
a panel depicting the fight of Jatayus which seems to have been a particularly 
favourable theme™ 

In the Papanatha temple at Pattadakal there is the first systematic attempt to 
narrate the story of Rama ina regular sequence with tables in early Kannada language 
to explain the characters and episodes. The story commences with the Putrakamesthi 
sacrifice performed by Daéaratha, the receipt of the vessel of ambrosia and the 
offering of it to the three queens and the story is continued through its ramification. 
These have labels in very early Kannada which must be dated to sixth century A.D. 
These labels mention Rama, Sita, Lakkana, Jatayu, Sugriva, Nala, Vibhisana, and 
‘ Kumbhakarma. Scholars have expressed the opinion that the fight between Vali and 

Sugriva and between Ravana and Jatayu here as well as in the Viripaksa temple at 
Pattadakal, have served as the inspiration for the more mature and better designed 
depiction of the themes on the walls of the Kailasa temple at Ellora."’ It is of great 
significance to note that the ten heads of the demon king Ravana are shown as a 
circle here and not as a row of heads. Banabhatta also describes them as DaSasya 
scudamanicakra.”* 

The Mallikarjuna temple has an exquisite representation of Rama and Laksmana 
in the forest searching for Sita and the former in great grief at the sight of a pair of 
loving Kraufica birds which leads to his sudden recollection of Sité and their mutual 
affection. In the Virupaksa temple there is an elaborate narration of successive 
scenes of the epic, like Surpanakha episode, her mutilation, the Kharadugana battle, 
the lament of Sirpanakha before Ravana, the sight of the golden deer, the chase for 
the deer, the shooting of the animal, Ravana carrying away Sita, Jatayu's valiant 
fight, the meeting of Rama and Sugriva, the Vali Sugriva duel, the flight of Hanuman 
over the ocean and a momentary obstacle in the appearance of Surasa and Simhika, . 
Sita in the Asoka grove, and Hanuman meeting her, the bridge over the sea built by 
the monkey troops and even the popular but textually unsupported incident of 
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Hanuman seated on an elevated throne composed of his own expanded tail curled up 
in circlets to baffle Ravana himself seated on his high throne, the blaze of Lanka 
and many such. 

The wide range of aesthetic sense and attainments and the profound knowledge 
of human grace of form and adornment revealed in Sanskrit literature are well- 
known. Kalidasa's knowledge of feminine gracefulness of form and toilet is well- 
known and must have formed a favourable subject of observation among his 
contemporaries says C. Sivaramamurthy.'” The sculptors and painters would have 
delighted in putting in stone or on canvas Sanskrit poets’ conceptions of human 
grace and attractiveness. Kalidasa and other Sanskrit poets knew the soft artifices 
that make feminine loveliness so superb in its composition. Their poems gave 
expression to all the knowledge and feelings that were probably the common 
possessions of the cultured men and women of their times. Kalidasa's inspiration 
has been all pervasive. Painters and sculptors loved to ponder over his vivid 
descriptions and inimitable pen-pictures, which became part of their vocabulary. 
Without any effort these found expression in their works as they chiselled the stone 
or painted the wall. 

Worship of Yaksas was popular in the time of Kalidasa. Satavahana art has 
many beautiful examples of Yaksas and Yaksinis. Yaksas have a popular appeal 
among the common folk. Meghaduta of Kalidasa is a sublime presentation of the 
Yaksa theme. Many an atttitude of the Yaksas and Siddhas described in this lyric 
thas been utilized by the sculptor. The iconography of the time of Kalidasa was not 
so developed as at a later time. But the Elephanta and Ellora caves are directly 
inspired by Kalidasa's iconographic material according to Sivaramamurthy.™ 

Badami cave temple has a figure of Siva dancing in Catura pose, with his numerous 
hands spread out in Bhujataruvana fashion, Kalidasa describes this pose in his 
Meghadiuta: pascaduccairbhujataruvanam mandalenabhilinah (1.39). Bhujataruvana 
means forest of hands and mandala means halo. 

Kaliddsa mentions the Parnaghata kept on either side of the doorway, as the most 
auspicious object and symbol of plenty, inviting the visitor which survives to this 
day: “Being guided thereto respectfully by the officers (of the Vidarbha king), the 
heir of Raghu occupied the beautiful new tent with auspicious overflowing pots 
placed at the eastern entrance as Cupid occupies the stage next to boyhood"."® 
GathasapaaSati of Hala also alludes to this custom: "With her blue lotus-like eyes 
running to the road, she sees you come, with her pair of breasts like two auspicious 
water pitchers placed at the doorway".”° The f lanking Purnaghatas near the entrance 
of the numerous Calukyan temples are excellent examples. According to C. 
Sivaramarourthy this idea of Pirnaghatas ultimately took the shape of Nadidevatas, 
specially Ganga and Yamuna on either side of the gateway". Originally even 
Nadidevatas, should have been represented symbolically by Purnaghatas, as even 
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today, both for Varunapuja and Nadipija, rivers are invoked in the vessel full of 
water. It is again interesting to note that even when the rivers came to be represented 
in human form the water vessel still persisted to be shown in their hands. The symbolic 
representation did not actually vanish and the symbol Purnaghata has always adorned 
the entrance on all auspicious occasions and the motif is a favourite in religious 
architecture. 

In the sculptures of Calukyan Tn the motif of Sahkha and Padma is very 
popular, both as actual conch and lotus in early representation and as dwarf Yaksa 
representing the nidhis or treasures with conch and lotus oozing coins represented 
beside them to explain their identity clearer. This reminds us of Kalidasa's line in his 
Meghadita (Ii .20): "Seeing the treasures Sankha' and 'Padma' (conch and lotus) 
their forms portrayed near the gateway". 

In the earliest Western Calukyan carvings the most crmapailt icent representations 
of the Mukta- Yajfiopavita (sacred thread composed of pearls) are noticed. Kalidasa 
in his Kumarasambhava (V1.6) mentions Yajfiopavita as composed of pearls: "They 
practised asceticism, like the kalpa trees, (even though) wearing sacred thread 
composed of pearls" (Muktayajiiopavitani bibhrato haimavalkalah). 

In the opinion of C. Sivaramamurthy another sculpture from Aihole temple 
showing the lover softly pressing the feet of his beloved reminds us: strongly of 
Kalidasa's description of the Yaksa in similar attitude found in his Meghaduta (11.35). 

Sanskrit literature teems with descriptions of different varieties of ornaments, 
and sculpture abounds in representations of these. C. Sivaramamurthy observes that 
neither the literature nor the sculpture can be understood properly without the help 
of the other. A study of both together helps us comprehend the decorative genius of 
our ancients’. It is interesting to note here that sometimes certain ornaments 
mentioned in very early literature have their representations in the nearly contemporary 
sculpture and painting; thereafter they go out of use and disappear both from sculptural 
and literary focus. One instance may be cited here to illustrate this fact. Phalakahara 
is an ornament for the neck. It is composed of a number of strands of gold or other 
gem beads with flat rectangular slabs at intervals which may be three or five or 
seven; Kautilya's Arthasastra mentions Phalakahara; Triphalakah phalaka harah patica 
phalako va".'4 Jn the earliest painting from Ajanta from cave No. 10 and in the 
earliest carvings from the Western Indian caves the ornament for the neck is only the 
Phalakahara and nothing else. C. Sivaramamurthy says that the fact they they occur 
in the earliest sculpture of the land and are absent in later carvings serves as an 
additional independent proof of the early date of the text of Kautilya®. The 
Gathasaptasat (1.75) of Hala graphically describes a flat rich neck-ornament set 
with rubies and emeralds and other precious gems: "Look! arrow of parrots descends 
from the sky, commingling the hues of rubies and emeralds, as if it were the necklet 
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of the goddess of heaven slipped and falling'. This has fine sculptural representation 
_ in Bharhut, Amaravati and other sculptures”*, Gathasaptasati (1.80) gives a picturesqué 
description of Kanakadora or golden strings twisted into an elegant rope corresponding 
to what is today known as Kalgejje in Kannada. Bracelets are shown worn by both 
men and women, but in the case of ‘the latter there is a special significance of 
auspiciousness as indicating wifehood. Gathasaptasati (V1.39) calls them avidhava 
laksana-valaya; They repeatedly put auspicious bangle indicating wifehood and 
even as it slipped down over and over again. Early sculptures represent these 
ornaments. The variety of ear-ornament is legion. In early sculptures of Karnataka 
there is a peculiar Kundala which reminds the description of Karnavestanu found in 
the Ramayana (V.15.42) as it entwines the ear-lobe; Sukrtau Karmavestau (excellently 
made ear-lobes). This is another example of very early sculpture throwing light on 
very early Sanskrit text, and vice versa. The Karnavestana type of ear-ornaments do 
not occur in later sculpture. 

C. Sivaramamurthy has cited one more sculptural motif which requires the 
assistance of literature for a better understanding”’. Valmiki in his Ramayana 
describes a demon named Kabandha as having a face on his stomach: Kabandha 
mudaremukham"®. According to Valmiki he is all trunk and no body or head, the 
trunk itself combining the face. It is difficult to imagine such a picture in one's 
mind. But in the early Western Calukyan caves of Badami there are numerous 
representations of this concept. The incident of Kabandha occurring in the Ramayana 
of Valmiki gives the demon the fantastic form with the face on the stomach in 
addition to the one on the shoulders in the Calukyan sculptures. In their sculptures it 
occurs in the case of Sivaganas marked by a quaintness all their own in which this 
fantastic representation of the face on the stomach comes in most appropriately 
handy as sculptural motif. Thus this brings out the profound influence of Valmiki's 
single line and the significance of the motif. The study of this motif itself makes it 
clear that it requires to be properly understood only by resorting to the single line of 
the Ramayana. 

The Gaigas of Talkad who ruled their territory as the feudatories of the Calukyas 
and RAstrakutas contributed much to the progress of art and architecture in their 
region. The KalleSvara temple at Aralaguppe, near Banasandra in Tumkur deserves 
notice. There are nine panels in the ceiling. The central panel contains the figure of 
Siva in the dancing pose flanked by Astadikapalakas, guardians of the eight quarters. 
All these figures are carved in a charming manner, each guardian together with his 
consort, seated on his respective vechicle (vahana). The figures of Varuna on the 
_ crocodile and Indra on the elephant are superb creations. The Jafamukuta (the matted 
hair) of Siva is tied with a fillet in which also occurs the crescent moon. The hands 
of Siva are beautifully posed in an agreeable poise, the two back hands on the right 
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and left are holding tridents (tristila) as though to give the impact of a rhythmic 
balance to the dancing figure. The left fore-arm is in the Gajahasta pose while the 
tight shows the Kapitha. 

The resurgence of Saivism in the Rastrakita times was responsible for an outburst 
of sculptural and architectural activity. Inscriptions refer to the flight of the boar 
before the antelope. Saivism is symbolised by the antelope and Vaisnavism by the 
boar. Dantidurga, the founder of the dynasty, was a votary of the famous Mahakala 
of Ujjain. Krsna I, who succeeded Dantidurga, testified his devotion to Lord Siva 
by the creation of the world-famous Kailasa temple at Ellora. He is credited with 
having built eighteen other Siva temples and also a college where many scholars and 
Saiva acaryas used to reside and propagate and popularise the Saiva faith. The 
sixteen forms of Siva had already been visualized in the art of the Pallavas as a 
result of the fervent teachings of Appar, Tirujiiana Sambhandar and Sundaramirti, 
the great Saiva saints of Tamil Nadu. They permeated the sculpture of the Rastrakutas 
at Ellora and Elephanta. In addition, Siva as Lakuliga, the founder of the Pasupata 
sect and believed to be an incarnation of Siva, became popular with the Rastrakuta 
sculptors. 

At Ellora there are about eighteen Brahmanical temples and four Jaina basadis. 
The shrines like Ravana ka-khai and DaSavatara were cut probably prior to the famous 
Kailasa temple. The sculptures found at DaSavatara rock-cut temple depict both 
Saiva and Vaisnava themes. The death of Hiranya-Kasipu is depicted on a powerful 
relief. This represents a splendid rendering of this theme of Hiranyakasipu, an 
impious king who met his death at the hands of Ugra-Narasimha, an incarnation of 
Lord Visnu. The impact of the relief is so much and so realistic that nothing could 
be more terrible than this. Coomarasvamy observes: "It would be difficult to imagine 
a more splendid rendering of the well-known theme of the impious king who met his 
death at the hands of the avenging deity in man-lion form. The hand upon the 
shoulder, the shrinking figure with the mocking smile that has had no time to fade- 
what could be more terrible. The relief is one, of the master-pieces of Rastrakuta 
art",'2° 

The figure of Mahesmurti, often times called Trimurti, is of stupendous and 
colossal proportions. The French critic and art historian, Rene Grousset, wrote on 
the quality of this great piece of sculpture as follows: "The three countenances of 
the one being are here harmonized without a trace of effort; there are few material 
representations of the divine principle at once as powerful and as well-balanced as 
this in the art of the whole world. Nay, more, here we have undoubtedly the grandest 
representation of the pantheist God ever made by the hand of man"”°. 

The majestic Dhumar Lena at Ellora has a large hall in the form of a cross, 
supported by twenty six massive pillars. In its eastern end occurs a remarkable 
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representation of the marriage of Siva and Parvati, at once recalling to one's mind 
Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava dealing with the theme.” 

The Kailasa temple is the best and the most magnificent contribution made by 
the Rastrakiitas to Indian architecture. It is indeed a great spiritual achievement. 
Some of the sculptures of the Kailasa temple are most imposing. Many Puranic 
themes have been well-depicted. Ravana shaking the Kailasa Mountain was a 
favourite theme for the sculptures and naturally it is carved thrice in this temple. 
Siva and Parvati are depicted with grace and pose and flanked by door-keepers and 
a female chauri bearer. Below is carved the squatting figure of Ravana with hands 
spread out. Gods and goddesses are shown as descending to witness this heroic deed 
of Ravana. Siva carved in the Tandava dance pose is another interesting sculpture. 
He whirls on a pedestal bending his body with the mobility of an Atibhanga pose, 
the figure being balanced nicely by the group of four hands on each side. The front 
right arm is flung across the chest and Parvati watching the dance stands on the 
right. The Ganas provide the music, while the gods have come down to witness the 
dance. Siva as the killer of Gajasura, Siva as Tripurantaka, Siva dancing in the lalita 
pose and Siva's marriage with Parvati are other powerful carvings on stone in this 
temple. The magnificent relief flanking the figure of Mahesamirti, depicts the 
marriage of Siva with Parvati. The father of Parvati giving away the bride just 
stands behind her. The gods are depicted as witnessing the ceremony. The Rastrakita 
empire was vast enough as to have many more such centres of their artistic activity. 
But only a few have survived the ravages of time which bear ample testimony to the 
excellence attained by the artists of this period. 

To Kalidasa, the Ardhanarigvara synthesis symbolises the great synthesis of charm 
and repose - the artist and the art-critic-sculpture, painting, music, dance and such 
other arts on the one hand and poetry on the other, form and content - all speech and 
all thought. Kalidasa had complete faith in this great synthesis. One of the cave 
temples at Bad4mi (sixteenth century A.D) has a beautiful Ardhanarisvara in one of 
its pillar brackets."? It was at Elephanta, an island near the harbour of Bombay, the 
Rastrakita art attained its greatest height. The Aradhanari§vara panel, though badly 
mutilated, is superb. The male half has two hands, one holding the serpent and the 
other placed on the head of Nandi. Similiarly the female half has two hands, one 
holding a mirror and the other a piece of drapery. The whole composition is unique. 

The high base of the massive central column in the courtyard of the Kailasa 
temple has a series of long and intricate succession of scenes from the Ramayana 
but they are all in miniature. The really large and imposing carving of a Ramayana 
theme is that of Jatayus fighting Ravana. This closely follows the earlier model of 
representation of the identical theme in the Virnpaksa temple. 

The Rathas at Ellora have representations of elephants at intervals at the base. 
These are understood only in the light of the descriptions of Diggajas that bear the 
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weight of the World and which naturally are expected to support the mighty Mahameru 
or Kailasa Mountains. Inscriptions compare Kailasa temple to Meru or Kailasa 
Mountain. One inscription compares the famous temple Elapura (Ellora) to Mount 
Kailasa as noted below: ‘After him ruled the earth his uncle king Sri Krsnaraja who 
erected temples of Siva pure as the autumnal clouds by which for all time the earth 
appeared provided with several Kailasa Mountains"?. Such mighty edifices do require 
only the Diggajas for supporting them. It may be said that the Sanskrit literature 
with its numerous descriptions of the great capacity of the elephants of the quarters 
explain the significance of this architectural motif. One verse quoted in the 
Kavyaprakasa (IV.64) of Mammata describes Diggajas thus: "Hearing his fame sung 
by divine nymphs on the top crest of Mount Kailasa to the accompaniment of flutes, 
the elephant of the quarters with frightened eyes plant their trunks on their dune- 
wide ears, fancying there juicy lotus roots". Another verse found in the Subhasitavali 
(No.2608) describes them as follows: 
urvim maurvikinabhrti bhavaddhosni bibhratyasesam 
santaklantib kimapi kuruste nrmana karma kirmah | 
krtva lilapulina-lavalipallavagrasa gosthim 
dinmatangah samamatha sarinnabhapathah pibanti || 
(Oh King!) When your arm marked with the scar of the bow-string upholds the 
entire earth, the tortoise (that supports the earth) being relieved of its burden sportively 
engages himself in something, and the elephants of the quarters, all of them having 
gathered together in playfully enjoying mouthfuls of tender shoots of lavali creepers 
in the sands, drink the water of the ocean (literally lord of rivers). Cave No.15 is 
known as the Dasavatara cave. There is a partially deciphered Sanskrit inscription 
in this cave mentioning the names of Karka, Indra, Dantidurga and other kings of 
the Rastrakuta dynasty from 660 to 850 A.D. The sculptures are similar to those in 
the Ravana-ka-khai cave. There is also the image of Bhairava with a garland of 
skulls. In the southside of the back wall there is a representation of Siva inside a 
Linga with flames issuing from the sides of it. Another representation depicts Siva 
who has seized the chariot of the Sun, made the four Vedas his horses, and Brahma, 
his charioteer who is going out to fight the Tarakasura."4 
In this cave there is a figure of Visnu on the body of a serpent with Laksmi 
rubbing his feet and Brahma seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are 
also images of the Narasimha, Vamana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of Krsna 
holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the cow-settlement. This temple 
was constructed about the middle of the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of 
the Rastrakuta race. 
Ganga and Yamuna flank Siva in many sculptures and the sculptors would have 
got the inspiration from Kalidasa's Kumarasambhava which describes this: murte 
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ca gahgayamune tadanim sa camare devamasevisatam (VII,42). The river goddess 
became such a popular motif that they flanked all the gateways of the famous temples. 
It may be said that Kalidasa's description of this in his Raghuvamsa (XIII, 54-58) 
found a sculptural interpretation. Most of the sculptures depict Ganga and Yamuna 
flanking the doorway, through the flower garland in their hands and the swans that 
flutter near their halos whose contours appear like of clouds. 

The anthropomorphic concept of river goddesses on their vehicles has long 
continued to be a motif of importance. Even in the late medieval Gopura doorways 
of South Indian temples, flanking figures of women on Makara (crocodile) holding 
a decorative creeper running the whole length of the jamb entwining circular panels 
all the way along are found. 

These figures are a combination of nadidevata and vanadevata concepts or more 
strictly Ganga and Salabhanjika. The Ramesvara is an early rock-cut shrine at the 
entrance of which stands a colossal image of the river goddess Ganga on her vehicle 
Makara (crocodile). It is the most dignified representation of the goddess presented 
in a form of exquisite beauty as she stands in the delicate equilibrium of an abhanga 
pose, resting the body on the left leg. This relief also an outstanding master-piece of 
the Rastrakutas hardly surpassed by any later representation. 

Siva is described as playing dice with Parvati in some Puranas and classical literary 
works."> In the Skandapurana+here are three references to Siva playing the game of 
dice with Parvati." At one place in this work there is a beautiful imagery of the 
game said to have been played by Siva and Parvati. In it the earth is described as the 
board, the twelve months as the squares on the board, the fifteen days of the dark 
fortnight as black coloured pieces and fifteen days of the bright fortnight as white- 
coloured pieces. It is stated that the divine couple played the game with creation and 
destruction as stakes. According to this purana the victory of Parvati represents 
creation and the victory of Siva means destruction for the Universe. Existence Sthiti 
for the Universe i is represented by the time during which the divine couple play the 
game. The two Ayanas (Uttarayana and Daksinayana) served as the Aksas (dice).”’ 
The Matsyapurana also refers to such an event."* The Brahmapurana quoted in the 
Caturvargacintamani records a story to explain the significance of dice-play on 
Dipavali, according to which Siva played dice with Parvati on that day. In that game 
Siva was defeated and became sad while Parvati became lappy having won the 
game. Further it is stated that one who wins the game on that day will be happy 
throughout the year and one who loses will! lose wealth in that year.” In one of the 
references found in the Mahabharata, Siva is represented as playing dice with his 
spouse being seated on a mountain. It is stated there that Siva did not care even for 
a god like Indra, as he was enraptured by the ‘Aksas' (dice). 40 Cave No. 21 discovered 
in Ellora has a picture in which Sankara and Parvati are depicted playing with dice. 
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Sculptures found in cave No. 16 are described as those of Siva and Parvati engaged 
in an argument as to who should play next. The sculptures of cave.No. 21 represent 
the scene of Siva persuading a reluctant Parvati to play one more game. Cave number 
14 and 16 also possess sculptures of Siva playing game of dice with Parvati. 

According to Kalidasa's Méghaduta separation and sorrow are unknown factors 
in Alaka. This makes the grief of the separated Yaksa all the more poignant. He 
fondly explains to his wife through his cloud messenger, how cruel fate having 
separated them, his only solace lay in the close embrace of his beloved at least in 
fancy where his emaciated body, tear-stained eye, deep sigh, longing and affliction 
met hers in exactly the same state. According to C. Sivaramamurthy'” the verse 
Angenangam, found in Meghaduta (I1.42) has no better explanation than that offered 
by the master-piece from Ellora which an unknown sculptor of the Rastrakuta realm 
has carved and left as his appreciative offering at the altar of Kalidasa's poetry. 
This carving depicting a close embrace from a pane] in the Kailasa temple at Ellora 
(eighth century A.D) answers the close embrace of the Yaksis hands twined fondly 
around the neck of her lord united with her only in a dream. But the better one 
illustrating this concept is probably a carving from Pattadaka) showing the king with 
his hand on the neck of his favourite queen.” 

During the Hoysala period there was a splendid growth of architectural and cultural 
activity. The Cennakegava temple at Beliir, the Hoysalesvara temple at Halebid and 
Kesgava temple at Somanathapura are the remarkable masterpieces of the Hoysala 
period. 

The Calukyan tradition of narrating the epics in decorative panels on monuments 
was continued by the Hoysala sculptors and there are interesting and spirited depictions 
of many an incident from the Mahabharata and Bhagavata. The earliest sculptural 
representation of the Mahabharata episodes are on the pillars of the sabhamandapa 
of the Lokesvara, Viripaksa, Mallikarjuna, and Papanatha temple-all in Pattadakal. 
All these temples were built in the first half of the eighth century A.D. Gograhana 
in Viratanagara, Bhisma lying fixed on the bed of arrows i.e. Saragayya, Kirata- 
Arjuna; Panduraja with Kunti and Madri, Pandavas’ Mantralocana are found on 
the pillars of the Viripaksa temple. Siva as Kirata-Arjuna is found on the wall of 
Papanatha temple whereas Dharmaraja playing dice, Bhima fighting Bhagadatta 
are found on the beam. Kirata-Arjuna is again found on the wall of Huchchimalli 
gudis in Aihole. The repeated depiction of the Kiratarjuniya episode is noteworthy. 
It may be recalled here that Ravikirti, the court poet of Pulakesi , compares himself 
with Kalidasa and Bharavi, the latter being the author of Kiratarjuniya. 

sa vijayatam ravikirtih kavitasrita kalidasa bharavi-kirtih 

Bharavi's Kiratarjuniya must have been quite popular and well-appreciated in 

Karnataka region. Kirata-Arjuna representation is found in the square pillars with 
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elegant bas-reliefs of the Rastrakuta period (now it is kept in the office premises of 
the Directorate of Archaeology and Museums, Mysore). 

The depictions of the Mahabharata in the Hoysalegvara in Halebidu (twelfth 
century A.D) are note worthy. There are 32 panels starting from Yudhisthira and 
Sakuni playing dice to the last phase of the war, mostly from Aranya, Bhisma, Drona 
and Karna Parvas. In the KesSava temple (1264 A.D) in Somanthapura there are 25 
panels commencing from Dhrtarastra in the court to the Pandava's victory. Some of 
the favourite episodes are Bhima shaking the tree on which Kauravas were perching, 
Bhima killing Hidimbasura and marrying Hidimba, Arjuna's matsyayantrabheda, 
Kiratarjuna, Gograhana in the Viratanagara, Dusasana-Vadha, Bhima killing 
Bhagadatta's elephant, Drona teaching the Pandavas and Kauravas, Jarasandha- 
Vadha, Laksagrha-dahana, Yudhisthira and Sakuni playing dice, Dusédsana insulting 
Draupadi, Duryodhana's attempt to bind Krsna with a rope, the fight between Bhisma 
and Arjuna, Drona and Arjuna, Karna and Arjuna, Abhimanyu breaking the 
cakravyuha, Asvatthama massacring the Upa-pandavas, etc. The Amrtegvara temple 
of Hoysala style (dated 1196. A.D) has several Mahabharata scenes like Arjuna driving 
in his chariot, Yudhisthira enthroned, the Laksagrha episode, and Arjuna shooting 
the fish to win Draupadi's hand. This last scene is popularly shown in the medieval 
Indian sculpture. The other interesting panel from the Hoysala group shows Arjuna 
shooting a volley of arrows. Ghatotkaca attacking the enemy on the Kuruksetra 
battle field is also depicted here. Similarly there are scenes from the Ramayana. 
The famous bow of Siva that Rama strung and broke is graphically presented in a 
large long carrier on several wheels dragged to the assembly of Janaka with great 
effort by a number of men. The marriage of Rama and Sita and the other three 
brothers with princesses of Janaka's house is also beautifully depicted. The shooting 
of the golden deer and Rama's running after it, the shooting of seven trees with a 
single arrow are some more episodes from the Ramayana depicted here. These are 
miniature carvings running the whole length of the temple girth. 

There is mention of a sculptor in 1159 A.D., who within a single page (of an ole, or 
palmyra leaf) wrote the whole of the Gograhana portions of the Virataparva of the 
Mahabharata in the finest style so as to please everyone.” 

Krsnadevaraya and Acyutaraya of Vijayanagara dynasty built many temples. The 
two monuments of sculptural importance are the Krsnasvami temple and Acyutaraya 
temple built in 1513 A.D. and 1539 A.D. respectively. The gate jambs of these 
temples bear on either side the artistic design of the Ganga in the dancing pose with 
her hands raised and Kalpalatas flowing from her hands most gracefully. The gateway 
of Acyutaraya temple deserves notice as it is filled with the most expressively carved 
DaSavataras on its plinth and sides. The Hazara Ramasvami temple is dedicated to 
Rama, one of the ten incarnations of Lord Visnu. The bas-relief's adorning the walls 
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and pillars and the inner surface of the courtyard walls depict scenes from the 
Ramayana. The scenes related to Krsnalila, the Putrakamésthi yajfia and the killing 
of Ravana deserve attention. 

VireSvara temple also known as Papanasesvara temple at Lépaksi, now situated 
in Andra Pradesh deserves mention here. The temple at Lepaksi may weil be described 
as the Ajanta of Saiva Siddhanta because of the predominance of the Sivapurana 
paintings and also for its exquisitely carved sculptures depicting incarnations of 
Siva, Sapta-rsis Astadikpalakas, etc. 

The geese with the lotus-stalk occur in medieval sculptures as at Belir and Halebid 
and in the Vijayanagara temples the motif is often repeated. This motif of swans in 
rows carrying lotus-stalks and full-blown flowers in their beaks occurring in early 
architecture reminds us of the lines of Valmiki“ and Kalidasa. This delightful theme 
is described by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta: 

akailasadbisakisalaya cchedapatheyavantahu| 
sampatsyante nabhasi bhavato rajahamsah sahayah || (1.1) 

(you will have as companions in the sky up to Mount Kailasa swans with bits of 
lotus shoots as their food for the way). : 

In describing the beautiful houses in Dvaraka, Magha in his Sigupalavadha (11.51) 
refers to live cats crouching motionless to catch carved doves on the cornice mistaking 
them for live ones and both in their turn admired by spectators in the street as products 
of the artist's chisel approaching so near the original by the dexterity of the hand. 
The on-lookers admiring the workmanship of the house, took that live cat too to be a 
moulded figure. This description of Magha helps us to understand better the carved 
representations of doves and monkeys, the latter running after the former at the 
corners of the caves of the Mandapas of the Vijayanagar period. 

It may be said that the same idea of Camatkara (striking similarity achieved by 
the scupltors) accounts for the life-like representations of lizards on the walls and 
ceilings of the Mandapas very often misleading people to take them for real ones. 

Mahasatikal or Mastikal stone was erected to commemorate a Mahasati, a woman 
who, out of her utter despair, an extreme affection, and a high sense of wife-hood 
immolated herself on the funeral pyre of her husband. In Karnataka there are many 
such memorials with or without inscriptions. These Mahasatikals show a woman's 
hand raised aloft to show clearly the bangles which suggest her wife-hood (i.e. that 
her husband is living). The auspicious nature of the bangles worn by women 
signif ying their wife-hood becomes evident from the line from the GathasaptaSati, 
which calls them Avidhava laksanavalaya (VI. 39): 'Restoring to its place the 
auspicious bangle signifying wife-hood even as it slipped down again and again’. 
This literary reference helps us to understand the significance of the bangles and 
also the Mahasatikals showing a woman's hand raised aloft. This also makes it clear 
why the forearm of the women is chosen for representation. 
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A Mahasatikal, now preserved in the Madras Museum, is dated in the sixteenth 
century and comes from near Hampi, where after the battle of Talikota, there was 
occasion for many such instances. In the Satika] stones, the topmost panel sometime 
shows the reunion of the husband and wife. This union is assured for all time so that 
the Sati has that husband alone as hers for ever and ever. This is suggested by 
showing the Sun and Moon on top which is only another way of putting Acandrarka 
which is actually even expressed in inscriptions. The Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa 
expresses the general idea of reunion in heaven and an absolute constancy. A verse 
in VII canto says: "By abandoning his body in the spot rendered sacred by the 
confluence of the daughter of Jahnu (i.e. Ganga) and Sarayu he again came to be 
counted among the celestials; and reunited with his beloved exceedingly more 
beautiful than before he again enjoyed (with her) in sportive mansions in the interior 
of the celestial garden".'6 

Temples and other monuments built between seventh and twelfth centuries A.D., 
containing sculptures narrating the Pancatantra stories are found scattered all over 
Karnataka. They belong to periods of the Calukyas of Badami, the Rastrakutas of 
Malkhed, the Gangas of Talkad, the Calukyas of Kalyana and the Hoysalas of 
Dorasamudra (Halebidu). 

The following stories found in Durgasimha's Pana tantra are depicted in Karnataka 
sculptures: 

* The story of the Jackal 

Mitrabheda (The Loss of friends) 

The Jackal at the Ram fight 

The Wedge-pulling Monkey : 

How the crow-hen killed the Black Snake 

The Heron and the Crab, 

The Lion and the Rabbit 

The Ungrateful man 

The Plover who fought the ocean 

The Geese and the Tortoise 

The Pert Hen-Sparrow 

Right mind and wrong mind 

Mitrasamprapti (The winning of friends) 

Self-defeating forethought 

Kakolikiya (Crows and Owls) 

The Brahmana's Goat 

The Brahmana, the Thief and the Ghost 
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* The story of Narayanabhatta 
+ The magician who revived the life of the Tiger 


Labdhapranasa (Loss of Gains) 

The Monkey and the Crocodile 

The Donkey and the Jackal 
Apariksitakaraka (Ill-considered Action) 
The Loyal Mangoose 

The Brahmana's Dream 

The Brahmana and the Crab 


* Not found in any other versions of Paficatantra 

+ Not found in the Visnusarma's Paficatantra 

The field survey conducted by Channabasappa S.Patil clearly indicates that the 
Rastrakutas gave much importance to the stories from the Paficatantra which were 
not so popular in the sculptural art before and that they Jater on lost their importance. 

According Channabasappa, S.Patil the sculptures depicting the story of "the Loyal 
Mangoose" pose serious problems. They follow the version of Visnusarma to some 
extent. He describes that the wife of the Brahmana killed the mangoose by dropping 
in water jat. But the sculptures depict that the wife of the Brahmana goes out for 
pounding grain and she kills the mangoose by hitting at it with the pestle. These 
incidents are not mentioned in any version of the Paficatantra. These panels are 
uniform from the 7th century to the 12th century, and from Gulbarga district in the 
north to Shimoga district in the South. Hence, it is possible that another version of 
the Pancatantra containing those incidents is still missing. The sculptures in northern 
Karnataka depict the story from the Sanskrit Tantropakhyana and the sculptures in 
southern Karnataka depict the story from Durgasimha's Pafcatantra 
( P.S. Channabasappa Patil, Panchatantra in Kamataka Sculputres, p.61-62). 
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CHAPTER XV 


INSCRIPTIONS AND LEGENDS ON COINS 
Inscriptions . 


In the field of epigraphy, Karnataka has achieved great success. The credit 
goes to the State for having noticed, copied and studied more than twenty five 
thousand inscriptions in a short duration of one hundred years. Lewis Rice 
started the publication of Epigraphia Carnatica as early as 1886. The scholars 
like Narasimhacar, Krsna, Fleet, Kielhorn, Paicamukhi, P.B.Desai and others 
have done great service to this field of study by publishing many inscriptions 
of International importance. Thousands of inscriptions have been brought to 
light by the Office of the Chief Epigraphist of Karnataka in recent years. Most 
of them contain highly useful material for the proper study of religion, language, 
society and so on. Karnataka was ruled by the Satavahanas, Kadambas, Gangas, 
RAstrakitas, Calukyas, Hoysalas and Vijayanagara rulers. Inscriptions belonging 
to these rulers are mostly written in Sanskrit and Kannada languages. The copper 
plate grants are found written almost always in Sanskrit, with a very few 
exceptions. The earliest inscriptions of Karnataka are those of Asoka. The 
Maski edict of ASoka has a special significance that it mentions him by name. 
Sannati in Chitapur taluk, Gulbarga district in North Karnataka, on the left bank 
of Bhima river was recognised as a Buddhist site ever since its discovery in 1954 
and numerous early Brahmi inscriptions valuable for reconstructing the political 
and socio-cultural history of the Deccan have been discovered at this site since 
then. During the renovation of a Devi shrine at this site R.V.Siva Sarma and 
J.Varaprasada Rao jointly discovered in January 1989 a huge stone slab used as 
a pedestal inscribed in ASokan Brahmi script on both its faces which they readily 
recognised as Asokan edicts and took immediate steps for their careful 
preservation and intensive study. Apart from this, several other Brahmi 
inscriptions have also been discovered within the sprawling village of Sannati 
and its vicinity. The first face of the slab discovered at Sannati in 1989 contained 
the two edicts XII and XIV while its reverse side or the second face revealed 
two more edicts namely the special edicts I and II. _It is interesting to observe 
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that while at Dhauli and Jaugada (in Orissa), special rock edicts were issued in 
place of rock edicts XI, XII and XIII (which record Agoka's conquest of 
Kalinga), at Sannati, among the extant records, edict XII is available and it is 
probable that Sannati had the full complement of all the fourteen edicts besides 
special edicts I and II noted above. These inscribed records at Sannati are 
unique among Asokan edicts and their discovery is a very significant 
contribution to Asokan studies.' 

In the light of the versions of edicts XII and XIV now recovered at Sannati, 
it is evident that the Gulbarga area on the banks of the river Bhima was within 
the ASokan empire. The fabulous epigraphical wealth found at Sannati renders 
this site unique in many respects. This facilitates the writing of a history of the 
early and later phases of Buddhism in Kamataka.? 

Sanskrit, literature is remarkably deficient in works of history. But the value 
of inscriptions has of late years been more and more recognised as one of the 
chief sources from which trustworthy materials may be drawn for supplying 
that deficiency. As a general rule any inscription is called a Sasana, a word 
derived from the Sanskrit root Sas, to command or proclaim, and signifying a 
royal grant, charter or edict. A Sasana engraved on stone (Sila) is thence called - 
a Sila Sasana, while one engraved on copper (Tamra) plates is similarly called a 
tamra Sasana. A Silasasana is sometimes a counterpart of a Tamrasasana, the 
latter being portable and intended for private custody, the former to be set up in 
a public place for general information. The great majority of Silasasana have 
several sculptured images at top. These do not occur in the most ancient, and 
their introduction marks the rise of sectarianism according to Lewis Rice’. The 
figure in the centre represents the donor's chief object of worship. If he be a 
Saiva, the ‘linga' or symbol of Siva will appear; if a Jain, the figure of a 
Tirthankara; and so on for the various sects. On either hand of this deity are 
other figures. On one side the animal which is the peculiar Vahana or vehicle 
of the God, as the bull Nandi for Siva, the kite Garuda for Visnu, and so on; on 
the other a cow suckling a calf, the former representing the land presented, the 
latter the recipient who is to enjoy its produce. 

Above are the symbols of the Sun and Moon, both as being the two great 
witnesses of all treaties and human transactions, and as emblematic of the 
perpetuity of the gift. Following immediately upon these images, which are in 
relief within the rounded or arched top of the stone, is the inscripiton, which 
commences with an invocation or poem, generally in Sanskrit verse, engraved 
on the raised margin or frame forming the base of the arch above mentioned. 
The verse most frequently met with at the beginning of Saiva inscriptions is as 
follows: 
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namastungaSirascumbi-candra camaracarave | 
trailokya-nagar-aramba-mula stambhaya sambhave | | 

Adored be Sambhu (Siva), beauteous with the Camara-like Crescent Moon 
kissing his lofty head; the original foundation pillar of the city of the three 
worlds. The same couplet occurs when the inscription is in honour of Harihara, 
the combined form of Hari (Visnu) and Hara (Siva). Vaisnava inscriptions 
often commence with the following: 

jayatyaviskrtam visnor varaham ksobhitarnavam | 
daksninonnata-damstragra- viSranta- bhuvanam vapubh |f* 

Supreme is the Boar form of the resplendent Visnu, which scattered the waters 
of the ocean and raised up the peaceful earth on the tip of his long right tusk. 
Jaina inscriptions generally begin with the following: 

$rimat parama-gambhira- syad-vadamogha-locanam | 
jiyat trailokya-nathasya sasanam jina-sasanam_ |f 

May the doctrine of Trailokyanatha, the supreme profound Syadvada, prevail, 
the Jain doctrine which is a token of unfailing success. Other verses also are 
used in many cases, according to the taste of the composer, but these specimens 
are the most common. It is not however to be understood that only one such 
verse is used. One or several occur according to the inclination of the composer. 
The second portion of the inscription generally contains the name of the reigning 
sovereign, with all his titles, preceded by his genealogy, traced back to the 
progenitor of the line, or even to the creation of all things. The language here is 
for the most part Sanskrit, often largely intermixed with Hale Kannada, the 
verses being some in the one and some in the other language according to the 
subject, and so as to display the skill and taste of the composer. The concluding 
portion of a Sasana is occupied with quotations of texts in Sanskrit or Hale 
Kannada denouncing the crime of revoking or alienating in any way gifts of 
land to a god or to the Brahmanas, and inciting to works of merit. One or more 
of the following verses most commonly occur: 

svadattam paradattam va yo hareta vasundharam | 
sasthir-varsa-sahasrani vistayam jayate krimih |] ° 

Whosoever usurps a gift made by himself or by another shall assuredly be 

born a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years. 
dana- palanayor madhye danacchreyonupalanam | 
danat svargam avapnoti palanad acyutam padam |]’ 

Of making a gift oneself or maintaining another's, the maintaining is the 
best; for he who makes a gift obtains Svarga, but he who maintains one obtains 
final beatitude. 
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na visam visam ityahur devasvam visam ucyate | 
visam ekakinam hanti devasvam putra pautrakam || * 
Poison is no poison, a gift to the gods that is the real poison, for poison kills 
one man, but a gift to the gods (if usurped) destroys sons and descendants. 
saémanyoyam dharma-setur nrpanam kale kale palantyo bhavadbhih 
sarvan etan bhavinah parthivendran bhiyo yacyate ramacandrah |/ 
Merit is a common bridge for kings, this should you support from time to 
time, thus continually cries Ramacandra to the kings, who should come after 
him. 
bahubhir vasudha-bhukta-rajabhissagaradibhih | 
yasya yasya yada bhimih tasya tasya tada phalam jj" 
The earth has been enjoyed by Sagara and many kings, according to their 
(gifts of) land so was their reward. 
Tamrasasanas or grants on copper do not materially differ in style from those 
on stone, but are more rarely decorated with the images at top. 
There are some epitaphs called Viragal (hero stones), being monuments 
erected in memory of warriors slain in battle. 
A. short Sanskrit verse occurs in these epitaphs inspiring to valour and 
glorifying the death of the brave, thus: 
jitena labhyate laksmi mrtenapi surangana | 
ksane dvandvam kamayatam ka cinta marane rane |f '' 
who wins in fight gains spoil, who falls enjoys the celestial nymphs, what 
need he then care for death in war who for a moment seeks the close encounter. 
The inscriptions of Karnataka provide valuable clues for reconstructing the 
political, social, religious, literary and cultural history of India. Some of them 
hold significant position because of their unique contributions to topics connected 
with Sanskrit language and literature. It still appears difficult to fix the date of 
K4lidasa, the periods of his life and literary activity. Silence on the part of the 
poet and lack of precise, decisive evidence lead only to some probable inferences. 
But the deductions are bowled down if the literary evidence in which they are 
based are shown to be capable of a different interpretation; sometimes, the 
interpretations act like double-edged sword cutting both ways. According to the 
Bhojaprabandha of Ballalasena, Kalidasa was a court poet of Bhoja of Dhara 
(tenth century A.D.), and according to a popular legend Kalidasa was a senior 
contemporary of Bhavabbuti (700- 730 A.D.). But both these have to be 
rejected on the basis of the clue provided by the famous Aibole inscription 
found in Karnataka State. The evidence of edicts, copper plates, coins, etc. is 
generally regarded to be reliable as authentic historical material. But evidence 
of this kind is inadequate in the case of Sanskrit writers. The discussion over 
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the years has yielded some well defined limits within which the date of Kalidasa 
could now be tackled. The downward limit of Kalidasa's time is determined 
mainly on the basis of Ravikirti's inscription. Ravikirti has mentioned Kalidasa 
and Bharavi together, this is recorded in the Aihole inscription which is dated 
634 A.D.; 

yenayoji navesmasthiramarthavidhau vivekina jinavesma | 

sa vijayatam ravikirtih kavitasrita kalidasabharavikirtih |] ? 

This reference shows that the date of Kalidasa cannot be taken beyond the 
sixth- seventh century A.D. A large number of copper plate records written in 
good Sanskrit style have come to light. All these inscriptions, besides constituting 
useful historical sources, adduce testimony in favour of the flourishing state of 
Sanskrit learning and scholarship, which were patronised in the royal courts and 
educational institutions of Karnataka. The Talgunda inscription of the Kadamba 
king Kakutsthavarman of about the fifth century A.D., narrates the early history 
of the Kadamba dynasty in elegant Sanskrit interspersed with verses in some 
rare metres.” The Badami rock inscription of Pulakegin I, dated from 543 A.D. 
provides a precise date for fixing early Calukyan chronology. This is the earliest 
epigraphic evidence as far as the use of the Saka era is concerned. The Karnataka 
Sanskrit inscriptions are noted for chronological precision and fund of 
information. Karnataka fortunately possesses an invaluable epigraphic treasure 
which, in spite of its having been largely exposed to forces of destruction during 
the past centuries, is hardly surpassed by that of any other region. It is to be 
admitted that Sanskrit occupied a place of pride as a language read, understood 
and studied throughout the length and breadth of the country, from the early 
days of history. It assumed almost the status of the official language and 
official documents issued under the official sanction and authority were written 
in Sanskrit in all parts of the country while local language was used for documents 
meant for a certain locality or region. 

It can be said that Sanskrit language was employed in the writings and 
documents meant for the larger section of the people and in the records meant 
to be be read and understood in any part of the country. This explains the 
exclusive use of Sanskrit in the copper plates, grants issued under the seal and 
authority of the ruling kings and the extensive use of Kannada in the inscriptions 
which were meant for local use. Sometimes even in the copper plates the PraSasti 
portion which was meant to be read by the people of any part of the country 
was written in Sanskrit, while the grant portion, which had only local importance 
was written in Kannada, following the expression Desabhasaya likhyate.: This 
function of the two languages is best illustrated in the two inscriptions from 
Badami, one on the pillar in the Vaisnava cave and the other on the outer side of 
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the wall of the same cave. The subject matter of both the inscriptions is just the 
same namely the recording of the grant of the village Nandikesvara to the temple 
excavated by Mangalega. The former describes the virtues and valour of 
Mangalega in beautiful Sanskrit whereas the latter is a small passage in three 
lines in Kannada. The Pragasti was obviously intended for the reading of the 
people from far and near who visited the temple. The smaller one was to satisfy 
the inquistiveness of local people to whom language eulogistic account was 
unnecessary and who did not understand Sanskrit. 

Thus it is clear that the official documents such as the copper plate grants 
were written in Sanskrit, while those on stone which served the purposes of the 
local needs were written in the local language namely Kannada. The copper 
plate grants are found written almost always in Sanskrit, with a few exceptions. 
As a contrast, the number of Sanskrit inscriptions on stone is very small as 
compared with a very large number of them in Kannada. The inscriptions 
belonging to different periods found in Karnataka point out in uncertain terms 
the contribution of Karnataka to the enrichment of Sanskrit literature in Karnataka. 

The western pioneers in Sanskrit studies like Max Muller felt so keenly the 
absence after the epic age in India, of any significant works in Sanskrit till the 
sixth century A.D. that they postulated the theory of a Renaissance or revival of 
Sanskrit learning.’ Even early archaeologists and epigraphists like Biihler who 
proved the hollowness of the above surmise on the evidence of dated ifscriptions, 
are seen under-rating the contribution of South India to Sanskrit poetry. Biihler 
observes; "It is, however, very questionable whether the poetic art had reached 
in South India that degree of development which it had reached at the special 
centres of intellectual life in Northern India". But D.C. Sircar points out that 
the recent finds show that Biihler's doubts are unjustified.” The fact that the 
Sanskrit poetry was cultivated in South India is fully established by a number of 
inscriptions in Karnataka. Kubja, the author of the Talagunda inscription of the 
Kadamba king Santivarman (fifth century A.D.) was a master of varied metres 
and striking figures of speech.” Ravikirti, the famous poet of Pulikesin I, 
could deservedly lay claim to the fame of Kalidasa and Bharavi on account of 
his composition in the famous Aihole inscription (634 A.D.). 

An inscription found at Sravanabelagola mentions a Jaina poet Srivardhadeva, 
author of the glorious poem Cuidamani, eulogised by Dandin himself in the 
following words: If Lord Siva bore Ganga on the top of his matted hair, here is 
Srivardhadeva who bears Sarasvati at the tip of his tongue: 

jahnoh kanyam jatagrena babhara parameSvarah | 
srivardhadeva sandhatte jihvagrena sarasvatim || 

Unfortunately, the work has not seen the light of the day. The Jains were 
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also pioneers in the composition of secular works on grammar, prosody, medicine, 
etc. There is an inscriptional reference to Pijyapada alias Devanandin (fifth 
century or sixth century A.D.) as an author of Nyasa on Paninian grammar 
xnown as Sabdavatara. A poet called Acala composed two verses in praise of 
Natyacarya Bharata and got them inscribed on a stone pillar at Pattadakal in the 
seventh century A.D.” These verses glorify the triumph of the Bharata school 
of Natya as against other schools. 

The two verses composed in Arya metre read as follows: 

bharatanutavacanaracana 

viracita natasevya singhanadena | 
paranata madandhahasti 
parihinamado bhavatyeva || 
natasevyabharata matayuta 

pafutara vacanaSaniprapatena 
kutilonnatanataSaila 
sphutitanatamastaka (kah) rpatanti |/ 

These two verses are significant not only for their own literary quality, but 
for the clear reference they make to the cultivation of several schools of Natya 
in the courts of the Calukya rulers, a fact which points to a forgotten chapter in 
the history of Sanskrit dance - drama.” Another inscription records the grant of 
a village to a teacher of Pujyapada's Jainendravyakarana, a system of Sanskrit 
grammar. This gift was made by king Vijayaditya when he was camping at 
Raktapura (Laksmeévar).”' 

This indicates how Sanskrit grammar was zealously studied and different 
systems were being encouraged by the rulers. 

The Jaina Vadiraja, in the court of Jayasimha II (Jagadekamalla), whose 
reign extended from 1015 to 1042 A.D. was a star of the first magnitude in the 
galaxy of Jaina writers in Sanskrit. His genius has been eulogised in a number 
of inscriptions found all over Karnataka.”* The two verses found in 
MallisenapraSasti at Sravanabelgola (twelfth century A.D.) glorify Vadiraja as 
a scholar and ever victorious debater: "A speech which illumined the three 
worlds has issued only from two persons on this earth; one (was) the king of 
Jinas, the other Vadiraja". "In the victorious capital of the glorious Calukya 
emperor (Cakresvara) which is the birth place of the Goddess of speech, the 
sharp-sounding drum of the victorious Vadiraja suddenly roams about. The 
drum sounds Jahi, i.e. 'strike' as though its pride in disputation were rising; it 
sounds jahihi i.e., 'give up', as though it boasted of clear, soft, sweet and 
pleasant poetry".” 
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It is interesting to note in an inscription of 1036 A.D., one Kalamukha Saiva 
teacher Lakuligapandita alias Vadirudragana of Balligame (in the province of 
Banavasi) is glorified in hyperbolic terms as defeating the formidable debater 
Vadiraja himself.7* This would serve to indicate how Jagadekamalla was tolerant 
towards all religious persuasions in his vast realm, though he had a special 
predilection in favour of Jainism. 

Dayapala was a pupil of Matisagara and a fellow student of Vadiraja and he 
wrote a revised manual of the topics of Sadkatayanavyakarana known as 
Rupasiddhi. This work has been very much praised in several Kannada 
inscriptions.2> A verse is quoted below as an example 

sabdanusasanasyochchaih ripasiddhirmahatmana | 

krtayena sa cabhati dayapalo muniSsvarah || * 
The work Rupasiddhi written by Dayapala, the king of ascetics, shines brighter 
than Sabdanusasana. 

The history of the Rastrakitas was almost a forgotten chapter in the history 
of India till the end of the last century. The discovery in this century of numerous 
inscriptions and copper plates, mostly written in Sanskrit, has come in handy to 
write a dependable history of this great ruling dynasty of South India. Each one 
of the Sanskrit records is, indeed, a poem by itself. Each of these Sanskrit 
plates is replete with the graces and beauties of Sanskrit language met with in 
classical writers like Banabhatta and Bharavi. One of them, the Begumra plate 
of Indra III dated 915 A.D. deserves to be noticed here in particular.”” Its author 
is Trivikrama, the same as the author of the first and the only datable Campuikavya 
in Sanskrit literature namely Nala-campu. This establishes the fact that Karnataka 
had its own signal contribution to make in the field of pure literary forms also. 
The origin of the word Campi itself is obscure. According to R.S.Mugali this 
word is of Kannada origin.” 

Tirumalamba was a poetess whose literary achievements were admired by 
one and all in the court of Acyutaraya. This poetess has been identified with 
Oduva Tirumalamma, the authoress of Sanskrit stanza in an inscription (1533 
A.D) at Hampi Vithala temple.” 

A study of the epigraphs of Karnataka will reveal how the Brahmana religion 
was devoted to the preservation of Vedic texts and ritual. 

It was generally held that the earliest Sanskrit inscription of Karnataka is the 
famous Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman. But G.S.Gai has shown that 
the earliest Sanskrit inscription is the one issued by Santivarma, son of 
Kakusthavarman. It supplies valuable material about the origin of the Kadambas 
and the circumstances that led to the foundation of the first Kannada kingdom. 
It introduces to us a poet by name, rather nickname, Kubja. The following 
verses describe Kakutsthavarma.*° 
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Jyayobhissaha vigraherthisu daya samyakpraja palanam | 
dinabhyuddharanam pradhanavasubhirmukhya dvijabhyarhanam 
yasmai tatkulabhusanasya nrpateh prajnottaram bhisanam 
tambhusah khalu menire surasakham kakutsthamatragatam 
nanavidhadravina sarasamuccayesu 

mattadvipendra madavasita gopuresu | 

samgitavalguninadesu grhesu yasya 

laksmyanhganadhrtimati suciram care me |] 

There are two excellent inscriptions, one of Mrgesgavarma at Banavasi and 
the other, of his son, Ravivarma at Gudnapur, both in the North Kanara district. 
The former is unfortunately broken, yet it gives useful information about the 
king's military activities. The latter speaks of the ancestry of Mayirasgarma, and 
mentions his father and grandfather, who were not known from any other source. 

The inscriptions of the Calukyas of Badami have provided us a variety in 
Sanskrit inscriptions. The Aihole inscription of the most famous of the Calukya 
kings, Pulakesi II has been a land mark, in the matter of mentioning the date 
and in the matter of describing the conquests of Pulakesgi. There are few 
inscriptions of Karnataka which give such authentic details. As noted earlier it 
has given us a poet of the calibre of Ravikirti, who claims the fame of Kalidasa. 
This epigraphic record is most significant from more than one point of view. It 
is in praise of Pulikesin II who secured signal victories in fields far and near. 
The Karnataka Panegyrist Ravikirti does not suffer in comparison with his 
compeer Banabhatta, adorning the court of the Northern ruler, Harsavardhana. 
His inscription is noteworthy because of his felicity of expression, richness of 
poetic fancy, and variety of metrical patterns and for this reason he lays claim 
to the poetic fame of master poets like Kalidasa and Bharavi. As pointed out 
earlier this claim has served the purpose of literary historians better than any 
other evidence in dismissing many a hypothesis bringing down the date of 
Kalidasa and Bharavi, and fixing once for all the downward limits of the dates 
of these poets.*! This inscription of Ravikirti indicates unmistakably how classical 
Sanskrit poetry was as much in vogue in Karnataka as in Kanyakubja, and how 
the Jaina religion had come to stay in this land already. The Jaina Ravikirti, 
modelled his literary piece on the works of famous non-Jaina poets. A close 
study of this inscription of Ravikirti shows that he was quite familiar with all the 
basic concepts of poetics, including a detailed knowledge of specific figures 
of speech like end-rhyme, assonance and alliteration, hyperbole and metaphor.*? 
Karnataka under the Calukyas of Badami witnessed one of its best and most 
glorious periods of history as much striking in the military sphere as in the 
cultivation of arts and literature. The very first ruler of the dynasty, Pulakesin I 
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(535-66 A.D.), is described in epigraphs ‘as an equal of the mythical heroes, 
Yayati, Dilipa, etc., and as a master of the code of Manu, the Puranas, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and Itihasas.* This gives us an idea of the Sanskrit 
literature that formed an essential part of the King's education in the sixth century 
A.D. The Mahakuta pillar inscription of Mangalega-(600 A.D.) not only describes 
in superlative terms the great dig-vijaya of Kirtivarman I, after the manner of 
Raghu's conquest in the celebrated poem of Kalidasa, but also quotes actual 
phrases from the Raghuvamsa.™ It is noteworthy that the Calukyas of Badami 
gave generous patronage to Sanskrit poets and created a favourable atmosphere 
in which Sanskrit learning throve, and stimulated the production of Sanskrit 
literature. 

The Mahakuta inscription of Matiwaleta informs us that Prthvivallaba 
Ranavikrama, the grandson of Jayasimhavallabha performed Agnistoma, 
Agnicayana, Vajapeya, Bahusuvarna, Paundarika, ASvamedha, etc. and emerged 
from Hiranyagarbha (the golden cow).** His sons also performed Bahusuvarna 
and | Agnistoma. A few lines from this inscription are given below: 

kim bahuna-mahendra iva durdharsah, 

rama ivaparajitah, Sibi ausinara iva 

pradatarah; yudhisthira iva satyasandhah; 
vasudeva iva Srimantah: mandhatr iva 
kirtisampannah: dhiya brhaspati usanassamah; 
samudra iva gambhirah: ksamaya prthvisamah, 
kulatilaka bhutah... 

The (Alor grant of Yuvaraja Marasirhha is related to the history of the Gangas 
after Sripurusa. The son of Sripurusa, who confiscated the wealth of 
Dharapalavallabha, who was versed in various arts and sciences, like Grammar, 
Nyaya, Gajasastra, Hayasastra, and wrote a Setubandhanibandhana was Sivamara 
1 Saigotta.*¢ 

The advent of the Rastrakutas marks the gradual rise in the number of Kannada 
inscriptions. The obvious reason is that Kannada language was now fast 
developing and attaining classical dignity. Naturally it came to be profusely 
used in inscrpitions. But Sanskrit did not suffer. As mentioned earlier many 
copper plate grants and a few stone inscriptions issued in Sanskrit have come 
down to us. The DaSavatara cave inscription of Dantidurga is the earliest stone 
inscription of the Rastrakiita dynasty. The next Sanskrit inscription belonging 
to the Rastrakutas is the Konnur inscription of Amoghavarsa I. This inscription 
is written in Kannada characters of twelfth century A.D. As such Kielhorn the 
editor of the inscription doubted it as a spurious one. But it is now proved as a 
later copy of an earlier record belonging to 860 A.D.*? The Mulgund inscription 
of Krsna I is a beautifully written inscription in Kannada script. It refers to the 
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construction of a Jaina monastery. The Salotagi inscription of Krsna II is also 
an important Sanskrit record. It mentions a school for higher studies which 
assumed an all India importance. According to this inscription the students 
from different regions used to join this school. It throws a flood of light on the 
arrangements made towards the maintenance of the students and teachers, etc. 
The last ruling king of the Rastrakutas namely Khottiga also issued an inscrption 
in Sanskrit and it is found at Kolegal in Bellary district. This has been inscribed 
by a poet called Madhustdana.** 

The Vemulavada inscription of Arikesari II, the patron of the famous on 
poet Pampa is also noteworthy. Vemulavada now belongs to Andhra Pradesh 
but it was a part of ancient Karnataka. This inscription of 107 lines is written on 
four sides of a pillar, in Kannada characters of the tenth century. This lengthy 
inscription gives an account of the Vemulavada from the beginning down to 
Arikesari II, who married a daughter of Indra II]. During the time of the later 
Calukyas, Kannada became the most dominant language in the whole of the 
Deccan. It continued to hold that position during the days of the Seunas and 
Hoysalas also. The number of Kannada inscriptions belonging to these periods 
is unusually large, while those in Sanskrit are few and far between. It cannot be 
held that Sanskrit language received a set back. It continued to be used in copper 
plates and a good amount of literature was produced. It was employed in writing 
some stone inscriptions also. The lengthy inscriptions of Hottul ascribed to 
Somesvara II may be mentioned here. Hottul is in Nanded district and this 
inscription in forty three verses in different metres introduces a new family of 
feudatory chiefs called Vahni. The author of the inscription adds a note at the 
end in which he says that the poet is the real friend of the kings because it is he 
who immortalises them: * 

kavyamrtairvatha kathamrtairva adyapi 
jivanti mytamahisah pirva prasadat kavipunga- 
vanam mnrpasya tasmat kavereva mitram | | 

In the reign of Vikramaditya VI the largest number of inscriptions were set 
up as compared with any other king of Karnataka. An inscription from Jalasangvi 
in Bidar district is a small one composed by a handsome lady as depicted in the 
sculpture in that place. It reads 

sapta dvipodari bhitam bhutalam svikarisyati | 
calukya-vikramadityah saptamo visnuvardhanah | | 

Abbalir grant of Ekantada Ramayya of ll80 A.D. throws light on the religious 
conditions in the twelfth century in Karnataka.” It deals with the exploits of 
Ekantada Ramayya, the son of a Brahmin of Alanda Purusottama and his wife 
Sitadevi. Rama came to Abbaliir where the Jainas under the leadership of Sankara 
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Gounda challenged him to prove the superiority of Saivism over Jainism. 
Ekantada Rama accepted the challenge and having cut off his own head, obtained 
it back from Siva. He began the destruction of the Jaina temples and the Jainas 
complained to the emperor Bijjala. Bijjala held an impartial enquiry and having 
pacified the Jainas honoured Ekantada Rama by giving him a certificate of 
victory. Ekantada Ramayya built a temple at Abbaltir and was residing there 
when the western Calukya emperor Somesvara IV, who was at Selecalliya Koppa, 
invited the Saiva saint to his court and granted the village of Abbalur in 
Nagarakhanda to Ramayya. 

There are some Sanskrit inscriptions belonging to the period of Seunas. The 
Ardhapur inscription of the time of Billama V is a fine composition in Sanskrit. 
There is another inscription on a pillar set-up near the VenkateSvara temple at 
Gabbir in Raichir district. It narrates the history of Singhana. The author 
introduces in the body of the text, two Stutis one is Visnustuti and the other is 
Sivastuti. In these prayers he invokes the blessings of these gods for the world. 
There are three inscriptions composed by a poet called Madhava. They are 
found at Ambe and they deal with the family and exploits of Kholesvara, the 
famous general of Singhana. Vagdevatabhatta who hails from this area also 
has composed another inscription of Singhana in the same place. 

The copper plate of the Yadava king Ramacandra contains thirty-three lines 
inscribed on one side of the plate.*| The language is Sanskrit and the extant 
record except for the opening Om Namah Sivaya, is in verse. There are twelve 
complete verses and a part of the thirteenth on the plate. There is a reference to 

‘the reign of the Yadava king Ramacandra. His genealogy is traced back to the 
Moon. The fourtb verse refers to the first historical person Simha (or Simhana) 
and says that he defeated BallaJa and the king of Andhra, exterminated Kakkalla, 
devoured in no time the lord of Bhambhagiri, imprisoned the king Bhoja on the 
crest of a fortress, and vanquished Arjuna: _ 

ballalo vijitah parajayabhuvam sambhavitondhradhipah | 
kakkallo dalitah ksanena gilito bhambhagirerisvarah || 
durgagrevinibadhya bhojanrpatirdhvastorjuno nirjitah | 
simheneti nisamya ke bhuvi bhayam bhejurna bhimibhujah |] 

V.V. Mirashi says that Ballala was the Hoysala king Vira Ballala II, who 
flourished from 1173 to 1220 c.A.D. The Andhra King was probably Ganapati 
of the Kakatiya dynasty. Kakkalla was probably the contemporary ruler of 
Varata which seems to have been situated somewhere to the north of Mysore.” 

According to him Bhambhagiri was the same as modern Bhamer in the 
modern Pimpalner taluka of the Dhulia district. The ruler of Bhambhagiri was 
Laksmidhara, who belonged to the Abhira race.“ Bhoja mentioned here was 
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evidently Bhoja II of the Silahara dynasty of Kolhapir. Arjuna is identical with 
, the Paramara king Arjunavarmadeva of Malva. Verse nine contains an interesting 
comparison of Ramacandra with Sarvavarman, the author of the Katantra system 
of Sanskrit grammar: 
Sarvavarma padaghatana-laghipayadrgdurga- 
vitti vyakhyata sesasutro vi- 
karanavilasaddhatunispaditarthah | 
varnpam vyutkramena vyavaharanamapakrtya 
samdarsitadhva jeta divyakrtinam sisurapi 
tadiha Sprsyate napaSabdaih || “ 
Verse eleven compares in a pleasing manner, king Rama with the Moon, 
whom he is said to have surpassed: 
ramah soma iti dviraja mathava rajatra ramodhuna 
na sthananna parodayanna samayadramelpata tejasah | 
some sa Sivaratriratman! kala Sese tithau tapase 
rame rajani rajati pratijanam sarvah, sivaratrayah || 
There are two kings-Rama and the Moon or, rather, Rama alone is the king; 
for he does not suffer dimunition of valour as the Moon suffers loss of lustre 
due to position, or the rise of his enemy or unfavourable time. When the moon 
is reduced to a single digit, the Tithi becomes Sivaratri, but only to him who 
practises a vow, while so long as this our king Ramacandra shines, all nights 
become Sivaratris (auspicious nights) to all men 
The twelfth verse can be cited which stands as the best example of 
Sasandehalankara: 
ramoyam bhrgunandano yadi katham karnena no vanicito 
ramoyam raghunandano yadi katham bhranto na marge kvacit | 
ramoyam yadunandano yadi katham sarvairaSesogunai- 
ramdyam svasamah sa eva kavayah kim samyatah bhramyatha | | 
If this Rama is identical with (ParaSurama) the son of Bhrgu, how has he not 
been deceived by his ears (i.e. by his spies) as ParaSurama was deceived by 
Karna?. If he is the same as god Ramacandra, how is he not bewildered in 
regard to the right course of policy as Rama was as regards his way? If he is 
(Balarama) the beloved of the Yadavas, how is it that he is endowed with all 
merits while Balarama had several faults? O poets, this Rama is only like himself. 
Why do you fatigue yourselves by seeking his likeness (in others). Thus the 
verses in the eulogic portion of this grant serve as the examples of best poetry 
being full of interesting figures like Vyatireka, Sasandeha, etc. This is an 
indication to the fact that the Yadava court gave liberal patronage to good Sanskrit 
poets. : 
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The Gadag inscription of Hoysala Ballala II is one of the few inscriptions of 
. the Hoysalas in the northern part of Karnataka. This inscription was set up in 
this region obviously to mark his conquest of Belvala. The poet Agnisarma, the 
author of this inscription aptly describes the valour of Ballala II by saying that 
the very sound of his war drums would scare away the enemies. It has been 
composed in forty seven verses. This also describes Candrabhusana Pandita an 
expert in the Philosophy of Kalamukha. A Sanskrit inscription issued by the 
Goa Kadamba King Sivacittapermadideva i is worth noting. 4S The text is engraved 
on two stones, one in Kannada script and the other in Nagari. The entire 
composition is a beautiful Prasasti of the Goa Kadamba kings, from the 
beginning, down to Sivacitta-permadi. The author, Govindadeva has very well 
exhibited his poetic skill in this lengthy composition. 

Sanskrit inscriptions are the pointers to the religious conditions prevalent in 
the Kannada country. Starting from Kadambas upto the Vijayanagara period 
most of the kings who ruled Karnataka were tolerant of Saivism, Vaisnavism, 
Buddhism and Jainism. The great majority of the people living in the Kannada 
country though having individual predilections for Siva, Visnu, Jina or Buddha, 
offered worship to all these deities. It was very common for persons belonging 
to the same family to worship different dieties. Some persons had no partiality 
for any one of the four deities named above but worshipped them all with equal 
devotion and built temples to them. 

The religious conditions obtaining in other parts of the Satavahana kingdom, 
were more or less prevalent in the Kuntala (i.e. old Karnataka) region also. 
Many kings of this dynasty were staunch followers of the Vedic religion or 
Brahmanism but they also patronised Buddhism and Jainism, thus indicating the 
liberal outlook in matters of religion. The Kadambas were either Saivites or 
Vaisnavites. A large number of invocatory verses in their inscriptions are in 
praise of either of these two Gods: 

jayatyudrikta daityendra balaviryavimardanah | 
jagatpravrttisamhdara srstimayadharo harih |f** 
hara narayana brahmatritayaya namassudi 
cakraksasttrodbhavabhasita panine || *’ 

The Hebbata grant of Visnuvarman I, the Kadamba king begins with the 
auspicious word Svasti and a verse adoring Visnu: 

jitam bhagavata tena visnuna yasya vaksasi | 
Srissvayambhati devasca nabhi padme pitamahah |{ * 

The Bennitr grant of the Kadamba king Krsnavarman II begins with an 
adoration to Visnu.” 

The Tagare grant of the king Bhogivarman (sixth century A.D) begins with 
Svasti and a verse adoring Visnu in His Boar form.” 
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The Talagunda stone inscription of the time of Santivarman (455-70 A.D.), 
begins with an adoration to Siva and a verse eulogising the God; 

Jayati viSvadeva samghata nicitaikamurtih sanatanah | 
sthanurindurasmi vicchurita dyutimajjata bharamandanabh |] 

It records the construction of a tank in the premises of a temple (Siddhalaya) 
of Lord Bhava (Siva) by Kakusthavarman. This record ends also with an 
adoration to Siva of the temple of the locality. The Sirsi grant of Ravivarman 
records the gift of the four Nivartanas of land at Saregrama to the temple of 
Mahadeva." The Sangolli grant of Harivarman, the successor of Ravivarman 
begins with a verse adorning Lord Sambhu; 

jayati dhruvabalendujata mukuta mandanah | 
asadhya nidhanassambhur visvesam jagatam patih || * 

Another king Mayurasarman is said to have been born of a drop of sweat 
falling on the ground from Siva's forehead.*? Thus from the above evidences 
we may assume that the Kadamba kings were supporters of Saivism and some 
of them came to be known as Parama-MaheSvara. It is interesting to note that 
the Kadamba kings richly patronised the Digambara form of Jainism also.54 . 
The grant of Kakusthavarman begins with the word Namah and a verse 
eulogising the holy Jinendra: 

Jayati Bhagavan Jinendro gunarundrah 
prathita paramakarunikah trailokyasvasakari 
dayapatakocchrita yasya | * 

The Banavasi grant of Mrgesavarman records the gift of some black soil 
lands, forty Nivartanas in the village of Brhatparalira to the divine supreme 
Arhat for the purpose of the glory of sweeping out the temple, anointing the 
idol with ghee performing worship and repairing anything broken: 
sammarjopalepanabhyarcanabhagna-samskara-mahima * 

From another Halsi grant of Raja Bhanuvarman, brother of Ravivarman, we 
learn of the gift of the land, forty Nivartanas by the royal measure, to the Jinas 
who were the worshippers of the Supreme Arhat.*’ He established his ordinance 
at the great city of Palasika (Modern Halsi in Belgaum) that Jinendra's glory 
should be celebrated regularly each year on the full-moon day of K4rtika from 
the revenues of Kheta village and that the ascetics of the Yapaniya sangha should 
enjoy all the wealth of this greatness and Jinendra should be perpetually 
worshipped by the pious people.** 

Thus it is interesting to note here that in spite of the fact that the Kadamba 
kings like Kakusthavarman and Santivarman favoured Jainism, they were equally 
lenient towards the followers of Saivism and Vaisnavism. 
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It is worth noting that though the Gangas of Talkad were great patrons of 
Jainism, many of them were staunch Vaisnavites also. 

The Calukyas of Badami were followers of Hinduism but they extended 
patronage to the Jainas. The existence of a Jaina cave by the side of a Vaisnava 
cave at Badami built by Mahgalesa is an eloquent testimony to the tolerance of 
Calukya kings. The king Mangalesa had the title Paramabhagavata and so he 
was a Vaisnava. To him was entrusted by his brother the construction of the 
Maha Visnugrha at Badami. It is proved beyond doubt that he was not a narrow- 
minded sectarian, because MakuteSvara, a form of Siva was equally the object 
of his benefactions.*° 

It need hardly be added that there was harmony prevailing among the 
followers of the different religions during the time of the great Rastrakuta kings. 
The opening verse in the Rastrakuta copper plates pay homage to both Siva and 
Visnu. Their seal is sometimes the eagle, the vehicle of Visnu and sometimes 
Siva in the posture of a seated Yogin. Many Rastrakuta kings worhsipped Visnu 
or Siva or both. Jainism also found royal patronage, notably in the reign of 
Amoghavarsa Nrpatunga. He found solace by retiring to a Jaina monastery 
more than once in the course of his long reign. Yet he was such an ardent 
believer in the Hindu goddess Mahalaksmi that he actually cut off one of his 
fingers and offered it to the deity, when he was told that the epidemic from 
which his kingdom was suffering would vanish by that sacrifice; ® The Calukya 
kings who ruled from Kalyana were also the patrons of all the major religions 
of the time. The Belir inscription of Jayasimha dated 1022 A.D., is extremely 
interesting. The donor Akkadevi is described in a document as practising the 
religious observances prescribed by the rituals of Jina, Buddha, Ananta e., 
Visnu and Rudra. The temple that she had erected was for Tripurusa 1.e., Visnu, 
Brahma and Sankara.“ This lady had, not only made a synthesis of Hindu cults 
but also of all the main religious movements of the time viz., Buddhism, Jainism, 
Vaisnavism and Saivism. Belgave inscription of Somesvara I belonging to the 
same century opens with a prayer to Jina, followed immediately by that of 
Visnu®. This inscription also informs us that at the desire of the king, the Lord 
Nagavarma caused to be built a temple of Jina, Visnu, Isvara and the saints. 
This is a very clear proof for the wide tolerance of various religions that existed 
at that time. It was not uncommon to come across a family the head of which 
worshipped Siva, while his wife, son and daughter were devotees respectively 
of the Jaina, the Buddha and Visnu. Strya-dandanayaka was an officer of the 
Western CaJukya king Vikramaditya VI. It is stated in an inscription that he was 
a great devotee of Siva, while Kaliyakka his wife was a devotee of Jina; She is 
described as jina-puja vinoda, jinesvara carana sarasiruha-madhukaropamana - 
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kutila kuntala - kalapa. It is also recorded that she built a Basadi at Sembanuru. 
The Mahasamanta Govinda or Govi was also a promoter of the four faiths, that 
is of Saivism, Vaisnavism, Buddhism and Jainism and he was a feudatory of 
Vira Ballaja-II.“ Another inscription praises his elder brother's wife Santaladevi * 
who too promoted Saivagama, Jainadharma, Vaisnavagama and Buddhagama.” 

The rule of Visnuvardhana or Bittideva can be considered as the golden age 
of Jainism during the Hoysala period. Many scholars are of the opinion that the 
conversion of Bittideva into Vaisnavism and thereafter being inimical to the 
Jainas is not supported by modern historical research. They also point out that 
many epigraphical references of the time of Visnuvardhana prove beyond doubt 
that he showed great respect for Jainism and patronised it. His own queen 
Santaladevi is described as a jewel of Jainism®. She is described to have learnt 
the precepts of Jainism from the Guru Prabhacandra Siddhantadeva.® Her 
maternal grandfather Baladevadandanayaka, it is stated in the inscription, was a 
devotee of Jina: jina-samaya-maha-gagana-Ssobhakara-divakara, jina-dharma- 
nirmala, jina-dharma-katha-kathana - pramoda, jina gandhodaka - 
pavitrikriottamanga, are the epithets applied to him. Her father Marasingayya, 
however, was greatly devoted to Siva. Santaladevi herself is eulogised in this 
inscription as Catus-samaya-Samuddharana and receives the epithet nagaraja - 
nandinipadaravinda-vandanabhiruci (fond of worshipping the goddess Parvati). 
As recorded in the inscriptions she built the Savatigandhavarana - Basadi at 
Sravanabelagola, and the Ramesvara temple at Isapura and the Kappe 
Cannigardya Shrine at Beltr. Many inscriptions apply the epithet mukunda - 
padaravinda - vandana - vinoda to king Visnuvardhana, husband of Santala 
and thus make out that he was a devotee of Visnu.” In accordance with this, we 
find it recorded in inscriptions at Belur and Talkad that he built two other Visnu 
temples at Gadag and another place. It is very interesting to note that another 
inscription applies to him not only the epithets srimad - acyutapadaradhana - 
labdhajisnu - prabhava and nrsimha - dhyana - niScalibhuta nirmalacaritra but 
also Visnu - Isvara - Vijaya - narayanadyasamkhyata - devakula - kulacalakula 
- yadavajaladhi" etc., and thus makes out that he was a devotee of Siva also. 

Another inscription records the gift of a village named Bammeyanahalli to 
the Jaina guru Balacandra for the maintenance of the Parsvanatha - Basadi 
built by her.” The inscription applies to her the epithet anavarata - vinamad - 
amara - mauli-milita- carana- nalina- yugala - bhagavad arhat ~ parameSvara 
-snana - gandhodaka - pavitrikrtottamanga and states at the same time that her 
husband Candramauli, who was a minister of Vira-Ballala I, was a Brahmana 
and a devotee of Siva, and that he petitioned the king and got from him, the 
above mentioned village for being made over to the Basadi of ParsSvanatha 
built by his wife. 
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It seemed as if the people had realised that there was no cultural difference 
between the three religions, and that a man may follow any one of them or 
make a combination, suitable to his own individual temperament, of the acceptable 
elements of any or all of them. In the tenth century there existed at Salotgi in 
Bijapur district a temple constructed for the joint worship of Brahmadeva, Siva 
and Visnu.” At Kargudri there existed another shrine erected for the joint 
worship of Sankara, Visnu and Bhaskara.“ These temples are more illustrative 
of the spirit of the age: Rattas of Saundatti were tolerants of all religions. They 
did not see any differences between Jainism and Vedic religion. An inscription 
belonging to their period beautifully brings out their approach to religion: 

jayanti yasya vadatopi bharati 
vibhitayastirthakrtdpi naihrite | 
sivaya dhatre sugataya visnave 
jinaya tasmai sakalatmane namah ||” 

A SilaSdsana at Belar dated 1380 A.D. declares that the god Keéava of Beliir 
is identical with "whomsoever the Vedantins in their hearts adore under the name 
of Brahma or the Saivites under the name of Siva, or the Bauddhas under the 
name of Buddha, the Naiyyayikas, skilled in the Pramanas, adore under the 
name of Karta, whom the Jaina understand by Arhat, whom the Mimamsaka 
call Karma: 

yam Saivah samupasate Siva iti brahmeti vedantino 
bauddha buddha iti pramanapatavah karteti naiyyayikah | 
arhamsceti ha jainasasanamatih karmeti mimamsakah 
sdyam vo vidhadhatu vafichitaphalam SrikeSavassada || 7° 

This concept of religious Catholicism is well- revealed in the devotional lyrics 
of Jainas also. 

This point deserves notice because it is very similar to the statement made by 
Lord Krsna in the Bhagavadgita.” Lord Krsna says that he deals with men in 
the manner in which they deal with him, that is, the spirit with which God is 
approached by men is reciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation 
that men everywhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the path 
of Lord. Here lies, in germ, the principle that all religions have a basis of truth 
in them. Lord Krsna also declares in Gita that those who worship other deities 
must be considered as worshipping him only.* Religions are divergent to suit 
the varying temperaments. But the same Lord recognizes the need for all those 
divergent paths, understands the urge in the hearts of the various types of 
devotees and graciously helps them all to attain perfection. It is incumbent on 
the aspirant to see into this universalism of the Lord. This toleration embodied 
itself in a palpable manner in the form of the god Harihara, which united in one 
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deity both Visnu and Siva. A Silasdsana at Harihara dated 1560 A.D. calls him 
god of all the chief gods, reconciler of the disputes between the Saivas and the 
Vaisnavas.®*° Another Silasasana at a place called Harihara dated 1223 A.D. 
explains the incarnation of Harihara as "some. saying there was no god on earth 
but Hari (Visnu) and some saying there was no god on earth but Hara (Siva) to 
remove their doubts the Hariharamurti was revealed in Kudalur in a single form. 
The Siva that was, obtained the form of Visnu, Visnu obtained the mighty and 
celebrated form of Siva; in order that the saying of the Vedas that they are the 
same, or that there is only one God might be established".®! 

An inscription found at a temple at Halebidu declares that Jainas and ViraSaivas 
must live happily. It further says that those who do harm to the faith of Jaina do 
harm to the faith of Viragaiva and they will be considered as the enemies of 
God Siva. ; 

It is vain for man to be proud of any particular religion and to exclude the 
rest from cognizance. Worship of all manifestations, therefore, must be tolerated. 
It is also neither proper nor necessary to replace one deity by another, because it 
is not a matter of importance whether the absolute and infinite God is called 
Siva, Visnu, Arhat or Buddha. 

It has been pointed out by almost all writers on the history of India that, 
although there were religions, Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism, prevalent 
in this country before the Muhammadan invasions, the relations between the 
adherents of these faiths were very amicable. 

The great king Asoka issued a separate edict to emphasise toleration as the 
essential element of religion in a land of many faiths. He was specially 
concerned that there should be growth in the essence of the matter and respect 
for all sects, and not that his own sect and faith should flourish. He promoted 
the interests of the Brahmanas, Ajivikas, Nirgranthas, and various other sects 
equally with the Buddhists. He repeatedly insisted in the edicts on the duty of 
showing liberality to Brahmanas and Sramanas alike*® and avoiding all unseemly 
behaviour to them.** By a special decree he removed the old established 
distinctions between different sects as regards rights of residence declaring that 
"in all places men of every denomination may abide".* He believed in restraint 
of speech. He was against excessive praise of one's own religious sect or 
disparagement of other sects. One of his rock edicts declares that people should 
learn and respect one another's views on dharma." Thus Asoka, though a 
Buddhist himself, urged his subjects to respect and honour Brahmanas also along 
with members of the other faiths. The inscriptions of Karnataka bearing relevance 
to religions also present a conception of comparative and universal religion and 
a message of religious toleration seen in the edicts of king Asoka. 
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The historical information derived from the Sanskrit Inscriptions of Karnataka 
gives them their value. A Silasasana at Balagami dated 1035 A.D. says that the 
Pandavas visited Balligrame after the performance of the Rajasuya. Other 
points of connection with the Pandavas may perhaps be found in the following 
circumstances. The Vanaradhvaja or Kapi-dhvaja, the monkey flag, gave its 
name to the rulers of Kiskindha; and Kapi-dvaja is a name of Arjuna, the most 
popular of the Pandavas. There is reason to believe that Hanagal, just over the 
north-west frontier of Mysore, was the Virata Nagara in which the Pandavas 
passed their last year of exile incognito.*”? The Kadambas, the earliest historical 
line of rulers in that region, had the Kapi-dhvaja or monkey flag as one of their 
insignia and when they were reduced to the position of feudatories under the 
Calukays, it was to the district of Hanagal that their jurisdiction was circumscribed. 

As for the origin of the family of Kadambas it is said that after his conquest 
of the Asura Tripura, some drops of sweat fell from Siva's forehead at the root 
of a Kadamba tree: and thence was born the progenitor of the line, called in 
consequence the Kadambas. The tree itself is said to have been produced by a 
drop of nectar which fell upon the earth from the churning stick, namely the 
Mandara mountain, at the churning of the ocean.* 

Mahavalis: The rule of this ancient house is established by the inscriptions 
Nos. 163 and 164 given by Lewis Rice but their name, though connected with 
one of the most interesting places in the South India, has been very rarely met 
with, and the dynasty has hitherto found no niche in history.* 

The inscription No. 163 belongs to the reign of a king named Mahavali 
Banarasa of the Mahavalikula, door-keepers (Pratihara) to Paramesvara adored 
by all three worlds as the lord over gods and giants (sura and asura). The 
inscription No. 164 belongs to the reign of Mahavali Banarasa, who seems on 
account of his victories to have been called Vikramaditya, and to whom other 
kings gave the celebrated name of Bana Vijayadhara. The term Vijayadhara is 
more commonly met with as Vidyadharas. The interchanging of ja and da is 
according to rule, and is well exemplified in the name of Vijayanagara,which 
was originally Vidyanagara.” Mahavali is evidently the same as Mahabali, after 
whom Mahabalipur or the seven pagaodas, on the eastern coast a few miles 
south of Madras, was named. According to Hindu mythology, Maha-Bali or 
Bali was a powerful Asura emperor, who became so elated with his prosperity 
that he omitted the essential ceremonies and offerings to the gods. To punish 
his arrogance, Visnu assumed the form of a Brahman dwarf the Vamana Avatara, 
the fifth incarnation - and appearing before him, asked a boon, which was 
promised. Visnu requested only as much ground as he could pace in three 
steps, declining anything more, and this much was confirmed to him with the 
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pouring of water. As the water fell into his hand, the dwarf's form expanded till 
it filled the world; and Visnu, now manifesting himself, deprived Bali at two 
steps of heaven and earth, but on account of some virtues the latter possessed, 
left Patala or the infernal regions still in his dominion.®*' The son of Bali, founder 
of Mahabalipura was Banasura, who is represented as a giant with a thousand 
hands. Aniruddha, the son (or grandson) of Krsna, came to his court in disguise, 
and seduced his daugther; which produced a war, in the course of which 
Aniruddha was taken prisoner and brought to Mahabalipura; upon which Krsna 
came in person from his capital Dvaraka and laid siege to the place. Siva guarded 
the gates and fought for Banasura, who worshipped him with his thousand hands; 
but Krsna found means to overthrow Siva, and having taken the city, cut off 
Banasura' s hands, except two, with which he obliged to do homage. He continued 
in subjection to Krgna till his death, after which a long period ensued in which 
no mention is anywhere made of this place.” 

It was subsequently destroyed by an inundation of the sea. Lewis Rice 
observes: "whether the Banarasa of the inscriptions of Karnataka had anything 
to do with Banasura of the foregoing story or not, the coincidence of names is 
singular". 

There are direct references to Bana which enables us to place him with 
certainty not later than the seventh century. Nagamangala inscription mentions 
Dundu, the king of Nirgunda as the confounder of the Bana-kula, a designation 
which may be considered as applied to the kings of the Mahavali line who came 
after Bana.” 

There is a probable reference to Bana in one of the inscriptions which makes 
him contemporary with the Ganga king Kongani I, and therefore to be assigned 
to the end of the second century.’® 

According to an inscription obtained by Sir Walter Elliot the Calukya king 
Vikramaditya I conquered the chief of the Mahamalla Kula, besides by the capture 
of Kanci subjecting the Pallava king Jayatesvara Pota Raja. 

Sir Walter opines that from these facts it may be inferred that the rulers of 
Mamallapuram were in a state of independence in the sixth and beginning of 
the seventh centuries. The present inscriptions also support this view and make 
it likely that from second century the Mahavali line ruled the whole tract of 
country through which the river Palar flows, from its source near Srinivaspur, 
where these stones were found, past Kafici, to Mahabalipur near its mouth. 

The Calukyas were of the Soma Vamsa or lunar line, and the Manavyasa 
gotra. They claim to be the sons of Harita, nourished by the Sapta matrike, or 
seven mothers. The boar was the principal emblem on their signet, obtained 
from Bhagavan Narayana (Visnu). The titles on their inscriptions which are 
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very numerous in Mysore, especially in the Nagur division, are nearly invaribaly 
as follows:?’ 

samasta- bhuvanasraya, Sri-prthvivallabha, 

miaharajadhiraja, parameSvara, paramabhattaraka, 

satyasraya kula tilaka, calukyabharana. 

The account of the origin of the Calukyas is evidently Puranic. They are 
stated to have miraculously sprung from the moisture or water in the hollowed 
palm (culaka, culuka) of Harita's hand.™ 

Vijyanagara which was the last great Hindu sovereignty of the south was 
founded in 1336. Though the details vary, all accounts attribute the origin of the 
Vijayanagara empire to two persons named Hakka and Bukka, assisted by the 
celebrated scholar Madhava, surnamed Vidyaranya or forest of learning, who 
was the preceptor of Srigeri, as is also known to literature as Sayana, the most 
celebrated commentator of the Vedas. The capital was appropriately called 
Vidyanagara (city of learning) at first, in honour of the sage Vidyaranya, who 
was chiefly instrumental in its foundation: but by a natural translation it became 
Vijayanagara (city of victory), the Bijanagar of Muhammadan historians, and 
the Bisnagar of the French. It is also commonly known as Anegundi, properly 
the name of a village on the other side of the river, said to have been the capital 
of the Yavanas, regarding whom so little is known. Anegundi, a Kannada name, 
meaning elephant pit, was translated into Sanskrit as Hastinapura and Hastinavati, 
which is the designation in the Mahabharata of the capital of the Pandus near 
Delhi. The site selected for the new capital was a remarkable one, on the banks 
of the Pampa or Tungabhadra, where the ancient Kiskindha of Vali had stood. 
Angada was the son of Vali and his capital may have been called Angadi and 
this may have easily changed into Anegundi in course of time. Prior to the 
fourteenth century A.D. this place was one of insignificance. The ruins of this 
place are generally called, the ruins of Hampi. % According to an inscription of 
Harihara dated 1379 A.D. ‘its rampart was Hemakiita, its moat the auspicious 
Tungabhadra, its guardian the world-protector Virupaksa, its ruler the great king 
of kings Harihara'."° The Vijayanagar sovereigns adopted the "Varaha' or boar 
as the emblem on the royal signet and their family god was Virupaksa, the 
name under which Siva was worshipped in a celebrated temple erected at the 
capital. Their grants are signed Sri Virdpaksa. 

Vijayanagara was one of the greatest Hindu empires in India. In the pages of 
history the period of Vijayanagara empire holds a glorious position. In its range 
of time and operations, it equals every Hindu power before it whether the Maurya, 
the Gupta or the Andhra. In its contribution to Hindu culture and civilizations, it 
excels all these with the exception perhaps of the Gupta. The inscriptions of the 
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Vijayanagara rulers are scattered throughout South India. Most of them are in 
local languages but Sanskrit inscriptions are not wanting. Two Sanskrit inscriptions 
are found at Hampi, in the Ganagitti temple and one of them was issued by Harihara 
I] and the other by Devaraya II. Another inscription found at Sravanabelagola 
is dated 1432 A.D., and is composed by Mangaraja who claims that his composition 
is as sweet as the lute of Sarasvati.""' Mallanaradhya who was a poet, has composed 
another record of Acyuta Devardya found in Davanageri taluk." It is dated 
1538 A.D. One of the inscriptions found in one of the temples at Hampi records 
the foundation of Vijayanagara in [258 or 1336 A.D, on a Wednesday, 7th lunar 
day of the bright half of the month Vaishakhi, in Dhatu, Saka 1258 in a beneficial 
lagna with Guru (Jupiter) in it. The prince of ascetics constructed this city. 
According to other inscriptions the city was built by Harihara I and was named 
after the name of Vidyaranya.'? The earliest record’ (of copper plates) that 
gives Vidyaranya, the credit for the establishment of Vijayanagara empire is a 
copper plate of Srageri of 7th September 1652 A.D. in the reign of Keladi chief 
Sivappa Nayaka." The earliest record on the stone that connects him with the 
capital Vijayanagara is the Guntur inscription issued in the reign of Acyutaraya. 
This inscription refers to him as the king seated on the throne in Vijayanagara 
built by Harihara in Vidyaranya's name. One copper plate inscription of Harihara 
II has four introductory verses in Sanskrit (1386 A.D). The third verse says that 
Harihara was the son of Bukka, who was the worshipper of the lotus feet of 
Vidyatirtha. The fourth verse tells that Harihara converted the Kaliyuga into 
Krtayuga.'® 

Two copper plate grants dated 1336 A.D., (the celebrated year in which 
Vijayanagara was founded) inform us that one day Harihara I went out for 
hunting in the forest on the southern bank of Tungabhadra and he saw a hare 
and hound together in spite of their natural enmity and then he met Vidyaranya 
on whose advice he founded a city called Vidyanagara. On the basis of other 
literary evidences it is presumed that Vidyaranya was Madhavacarya the brother 
of Sayana (the famous commentator of the Vedas) in his Purvasrama.’ This 
Madhava was certainly a different personality from Madhava mantri. The 
inscription dated 1386 A.D. states that Madhava mantrin (the minister of king 
Bukka I) was the son of Brahmin Cavunda and Macambika of Angirasa gotra. 
His teacher's name was Kasivilasa.'0* 

In the inscriptions relating to the emergence of Vijayanagar royalty in 1336 
A.D., one name inscribed in words of eloquent adoration or in simple words 
that convey more meaning than eloquence can is that of Vidyaranya. Vidydranya 
was concerned most intimately with the fortunes of the five brothers and with 
the affairs of Vijayanagara empire under its three emperors. He was an ascetic 
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of almost unimaginable spiritual and political impact. According to an inscription 
he was known as Madhava in his early days before he took to the holy order of 
asceticism and donned the saffron robes of one who has renounced all desires. 
He was the son of a Brahmin couple of South India named Mayana and Srimati, 
of the Bharadvajagotra. Madhava, later to be Vidyaranya, is said to have been 
born in 1267 A.D., and to have shed his mortal frame in 1386 A.D., thus living 
for one hundred and nineteen years. His career as an ascetic is closely interrelated 
with those of three other noble souls of that period namely Vidyatirtha, 
Bharatitirtha, also known as Bharati Krsnatirtha (who, before assuming the saffron 
robes of an ascetic, had been Vidyaranya's younger brother Sayana) and 
Sankarananda, a disciple of Vidyaranya. In one of the inscriptions there is a 
reference to king Virupaksa, son of Harihara II, who is said to have been moved 
by the ordeals of life and to have felt that it was only service (seva) at the feet 
of sage Vidyaranya that could help him to achieve mental peace and the four 
Purusarthas (a life of morality, wealth, achievement of desires and ultimately 
of Heaven).'° This inscription describes Vidyaranya as aparam iva 
Sankaracaryam i.e. Sankaracarya incarnate. As a saint Vidyaranya ranks with 
the greatest of the great followers of Sanhkaracarya. One of the qualities attributed 
to a person who has realised, even during his own life time, liberation from the 
eternal cycle of birth, death and rebirth is the capacity to regard with equanimity 
and with equality the highest and the lowest; a palace and the forest; a friend 
and a foe. In his Paficadasi there are verses where Vidyaranya reveals himself 
as such a liberated soul; a Jivanmukta. In one of the verses he firmly declares 
that the worldly duties and qualities attributed to him by others do not affect 
him: 
gunja punjadi dahyeta nanyaropita vannina | 
nanyaropita samsaradharmanevamaham bhaje || (VII.259) 

_ Vidyaranya was great as a writer also. He wrote, among others, on the Dharma 
Sastras, on music, on medicine, on Vyakarana and on similar subjects. His 
Paficadasi is in particular notable for its brilliant exposition of the doctrine of 
Advaita in limpid, lucid and concise style. 
Sanskrit Legends on Karnataka Coins 

The Calukyas of Badami dominated the political and cultural life of Karnataka 
from the beginning of the sixth century A.D., to the middle of the eighth century 
A.D. The royal insignia of the Calukyas of Badami was Varaha. This was 
represented on their coins and hence such coins became popular as Varaha. But 
in later periods all coins irrrespective of possessing varaha came to be called 
Varaha. This term is used even today in religious ceremonies. This itself is a 
singular contribution of the Calukyas of Badami. 
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It is of interest to note that the term Varaha is not seen in the inscriptions of 
the Calukyas of Badami, though it is generally believed that Varaha coins were 
the innovations of the Calukyas as they introduced the varaha symbol on their 
coins. Gadyana was a more popular and earlier term used to denote coins and 
later because of the varaha on them, they came to be called Varahas." 

Elliot has published some uninscribed coins containing Varaha belonging to 
the Calukyas of Badami." But the credit of bringing to light the inscribed coins 
of Calukyas of Badami goes to S. Ramayya '"*. The obverse of the gold coins 
of Calukyas contain a big Varaha facing right, with Sun and Moon and the 
legend Sri Vikrama. The reverse contains a god standing. He has been identified 
as Kartikeya as a peacock is clearly visible. 

Ramatenki coins are alleged to be the totems of the time of Sri Rama. They 
are of gold, about the size of a crown piece and concave. Within the concavity 
are delicately executed figures of Rama, Sita and Laksmana, seated on thrones 
on the convex reverse is a figure of Hanuman, and arranged in a square around 
him, an inscription in what looks like Pali or debased Greek characters." It is 
pretended that these coins are struck under the government of Sri Rama. They 
are rare, and found only among the Komatis, the highest banking and trading 
class of Karnataka, who profess to be the sole Vaisyas. Ramatenki coins are 
preserved by Komatis with the utmost care as priceless treasures, and periodically 
worshipped as house-hold gods. It is very difficult to get even a sight of one 
and they are only sold under the necessity, during the terrible famine . 

Not a single coin of the Rastrakiita period has been so far discovered. But 
their inscriptions contain the names of the coins such as Dramma, Suvarna, 
Gadyana, etc."* Dramma which is the Sanskritised form of Greek coin drachme 
was of two varieties, gold and silver. 

The Vijayanagara coins provide interesting material for the study of the 
religious conditions of the period. The religious embléms, gods and goddesses 
depicted on the coins of the period indicate that Vaisnavism was becoming 
more and more popular. In the early period, pictures of Hanuman, Garuda, 
Nandi were depicted on the coins and the gods and goddesses like Siva-Parvati. 
Laksminarayana, Sarasvati Brahma, Laksmi-Narasimha coins were minted later." 
Harihara I issued Hanuman type coins first and later they were issued by Bukha 
I and Venkatapatiraya. On the obverse of these coins is seen Hanuman to the 
right, with knees bent, the left hand resting on the left knees and the right hand 
raised up and the tail is lifted up behind the head and the face looks forward. 
The reverse has the legend Sri Vira Harihara. There are sub-varieties with the 
difference in the posture of Hanuman. This type of Hanuman is found in gold 
as well as copper coins. These rulers also minted another popular type of coin 
namely the Garuda type. On the obverse Garuda is seen with a long beak standing 
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to the right back. In the coin of Krsnadevaraya which is more artistic on the 
obverse Garuda is seen facing left within a circle of dots. Garuda has a tall 
kirita (crown) and his hands are joined in an attitude of devotion. He kneels on 
his left knee in the Virasana pose and his wings are clearly depicted. Vijayanagara 
rulers issued another popular type of coin namely the Siva and Parvati seated on 
a high pedestal; both have crowns. Siva holds a damaru in his right hand and a 
trigiila in his left hand. Sun and Moon are depicted above the hand of Siva". 

Harihara II, Devaraya I, Sadasivaraya and Tirumalaraya have issued another 
type of coin known as Lakshminarayana type. On these coins Laksmi and 
Narayana are depicted as seated on a pedestal. Narayana holds in his right 
hand, Cakra and in the left hand is the Sankha. The third arm is around Laksmi 
while the fourth hand is in Abhayamudra. On the coins issued by Devaraya, 
god is depicted as seated on a lotus." 

Other coins issued by Harihara II depict Brahma and Sarasvati. All the 
important gods with their respective consorts have been depicted on the coins 
issued by Harihara II. They include Siva-Parvati, Visnu-Laksmi, Brahma-Sarasvati, 
Narasimha-Laksmi. In one type of coin Brahma and Sarasvati. are depicted as 
seated in Padmasana. The hands of Branma hold Kalasa, Pustaka and a ladle. 
His fourth hand is in Abhayamudra. Sarasvati holds a vina in her hand. 
Krsnadevaraya minted Balakrsna type coins after his victory over Udayagiriraja. 
He brought the image of Krsna and built a temple in Hampe for Krsna in about 
1514-15 A.D. The Balakrsna type coin was issued to commemorate this event. 
On the obverse Balakrsna is depicted in a sitting posture with the left knee 
completely bent and resting on the seat while the right leg is slightly bent and 
kept below the left leg. He holds a. lump of butter on his right hand and places 
the left hand on his knee. Balakrsna is well ornamented with ear rings, bracelets. 
armlets and anklets. Sankha and Cakra are depicted on either side. There are 
many sub-varieties with minor changes in this type. In one of them the crown 
of Balakrsna is decorated with peacock feathers. In another variety, the hair 
falls in curls around the head with a peacock feather on it. 

Tirumalaraya I issued coins of Sri Rama type. As he changed his capital 
from Hampe to Penukonda, he changed the typology of his coins and also 
introduced Sri Rama on his coins for the first time. In a way this made Rama tanka 
coins popular in South India. These coins contain on the obverse Sri Rama with 
Sita on a pedestal; Laksmana stands behind in a posture of devotion, he holds a 
bow on his right shoulder. Rama’s right hand is in Abhayamudra. Krsnadevaraya 
Venkatapatiraya I and VII issued coins of Tirupati Venkatesvara. These coins 
became popular not only during the Vijayanagara period but even later as literary 
works refer to them as Tirupati hana. Varaha or Boar a Vaisnava symbol is 
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depicted on the coins issued by Tirumalarya. A Boar charging to the right with 
tail lifted up is depicted on the obverse within a linear circle. 

Srirahgaraya II issued coins with Tirupati Venkategvara on the obverse. 
Venkatapatiraya II changed the details of depiction and showed the God under 
a plain arch supported by a pillar of dots. On the gold Varaha_ coins issued by 
Venkatapatiraya III Lord Vehkatesvara is depicted with Sridevi and Bhudevi to 
right and left respectively. Srirahgaraya IV issued half Varahas with Lord 
VenkateSvara standing under an arch and introduced in legend sri venkatesvaraya 
namah in Nagari on the reverse. Thus the coins of Vijayanagara period provide 
an interesting insight into the study of the iconography of the various gods and 
goddesses." 

The religious emblems, gods and goddesses, legends make the Vijayanagara 
coinage as the golden period of South Indian numismatics."* The pdalegaras 
and Nayakas of Ikkeri, Citradurga and other areas, issued coins imitating the 
Vijayanagara coins in typology. Ikkeri Varaha was the most popular coin of the 
Nayakas of Keladi. This was issued by Sadasivandyaka of Keladi, in imitation 
of the gold Varahas of Sadasivaraya of Vijayanagara. These coins contain Siva 
and Parvati on the obverse and the Nagari legend Sri Sadagiva on the reverse. 
These coins are known as Ikkeri varaha in inscriptions. 

The Palegaras of Citradurga issued gold coins with Durga on the obverse. 
They are famous as Durga vardha. Though Haidar Ali was a Muslim king he 
simply continued the old tradition of the Vijayanagara coinage of Siva-Parvati, 
Laksmi-Visnu on his coins. A coin issued by Tippu, another Muslim ruler has 
on the obverse the goddess Sarada of Srhgeri. The goddess is seated and has all 
the ornaments and the parrot is finely depicted. It may be mentioned here that 
Tippu had very cordial relations with the Sankaracarya of Srigeri and has written 
more than forty letters to the Svamiji, which are couched in fine and respectful 
language." , 
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CHAPTER XVI 
INFLUENCE ON KANNADA 


Sanskrit Based Writings in Kannada 


The two epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata are the fountain-head of 
Indian literature. Countless poems and plays were composed in Sanskrit language 
and the regional languages which have themes drawn from these two epics. In the 
southern languages whose literatures originated under the impact of Sanskrit, the 
earliest or the greatest works that came to be composed are based on the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. The literary works in Kannada are varied in theme and style. 
It is to be noted that the theme is rarely an invention and is usually borrowed from 
mythology, epics or religious scriptures. This is a feature common to most of the 
old literature of India and the world. In Kannada we have some works where the 
poet's invention is prominently observed. Andayya's Kabbigarakava can be cited to 
illustrate this point. This work is written in pure Kannada, unmixed with Sanskrit, 
but contains a small percentage of Apabhramsa words. Its main story relates to 
Cupid, who marches against God Siva with great fury for having stolen the moon 
belonging to his side, and vanquishes him in battle, turning him into half-woman. 
This is an entirely original theme though it is certainly inspired by different fragments 
of mythology found in Sanskrit literatures. The imagination of Kannada poets is 
rich and lofty, though at times it moves in conventional grooves owing to the spirit 
of the age and of traditional training. The poetic convention and the clever direction 
of Sanskrit literature have influenced Kannada poets to a very large extent. 


Kannada poets have very often utilised older materials found in Sanskrit literature 
for raising super structures of their own fancy. All great Kannada poets have revealed 
in their works the great command which they had over the Sanskrit vocabulary and 
idiom. It is chiefly in respect of character study that Kannada poets have exhibited 
their genius and made a real contribution to Indian literature. The Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata characters have been amazingly delineated with classical intensity, 
vividness and power by Pampa, Ranna, Nagacandra and Kumaravyasa. In order to 
illustrate the achievement of the Kannada poets in their works and to pinpoint their 
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contribution in universalizing the epic characters we can refer to the portrayal of 
Karna and Duryodhana by Pampa, Duryodhana and Bhima by Ranna, of Ravana by 
Nagacandra and Krsna, Bhima and Draupadi by Kumaravyasa. Ranna delineates 
the character of Duryodhana under the influence of Bhasa and Bhattanarayana. 
Duryodhana has been depicted as a true hero possessed of great fortitude and tenacity 
in spite of his defects. Karna has been depicted as a tragic personality, who is as 
gifted and noble as he is unfortunate. The epic characters presented by Ranna are 
more appealing than any other presented in the preceding works. The Hariscandra 
Kavya of Raghavanka deals with a popular story of Hariscandra, which is borrowed 
from Sanskrit sources. But the poet handles with such skill and artistic insight by 
introducing many new features therein which make the old story appear new and 
charming. 

The Ramayana, the national epic of India, is a perennial source of inspiration to 
the poets and the people of India. The poet Valmiki, who is respectfully called Adikavi 
by later poets, has become successful in enshrining the ideals and culture of the 
people of India in this great epic. The general hold of the Ramayana story on the 
largest number of people was used by sects of religion like Jainism. If the Hindu 
writers have made capital out of it for philosophical or other reasons the Jains used 
it for propagating their religion. In the Kannada country the Jaina Kathas related to 
the Ramayana made an attempt ata rational reinterpretation of the Valmiki's version. 
In these stories Rama is represented as Ramabhattaraka. He is, in the calendar of 
their sixty three §alaka Purusas, a Baladeva born in the final (carama) human form 
before attaining to Siddhi with Laksmana as Vasudeva still not ripe for Siddhi. All 
the 'Vanaras' and the 'Raksasas' are represented as Vidyadharas and Jains. A lot of 
refinement goes into this making of the Jaina katha where it is part of a Purana. 


In Kannada language, we also have the Valmiki version of the Ramayana. Until 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, no great poetic work based on the entire story 
of Valmiki Ramayana is available. Interestingly only that part of the story which is 
perhaps not authentic in the Valmiki Ramayana, i.e., the story of Uttarakanda is 
treated again and again by writers whose works are intrinsically of less literary and 
substantive worth. 

No work of importance written in Kannada language has come to us before 
Nagacandra's time, i-e., the second half of twelfth century A.D., who wrote his 
Ramayana in the Jaina Purana style.' The story of Rama here is coloured and shaped 
by Jaina predilections and purpose. A few verses referring to the story of the 
Ramayana are quoted in Nrpatunga's Kavirajamarga.’ But it is difficult to say 
whether these verses are taken from an earlier work on the Ramayana or they are 
composed by Nrpatunga himself. Ponna, a Jaina poet (tenth century) refers to his 
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Bhuvanaika Ramabhyudaya or Ramakathe in his other work namely Santipurana’. 
Unfortunately this work has not been traced so far. According to scholars a verse 
quoted in Kesiraja's Sabdamanidarpana perhaps belongs to the Bhuvanaika 
Ramabhyudaya of Ponna.* The same verse has been quoted by Nagavarma in his 
Kavyavalokana (c. 1150 A.D.). Thus this work, if traced, will become the first work 
on the Ramayana in Kannada literature. As noted earlier the Ramayana story has 
been found in Kannada literature in two traditions, the Jaina tradition and the Valmiki 
tradition. Perhaps, Bhuvanaika Ramabhyudaya belongs to the Jaina. tradition. 
However, the Ramayana story which belongs to the Buddhist tradition is not found 
in Kannada literature. 

Cavundarayapurana or Trisastisalakapursa Mahapurana of Cavundaraya contains 
the earliest Jaina version of the Ramayana story. This work composed in prose 
belongs to 978 A.D.° The Jaina tradition of the Ramakatha has come down to us in 
two versions. They are Vimalasuri's Paumacaria version and Gunbhadra's 
Uttarapurana version. Cavundaraya has followed the Uttarapurana version. Some 
of the main differences between the Valmiki Ramayana and the Rama story of 
Cavundarayapurana are given below: 

. Sita is described as the daughter of Mandodari. 

. No reference is made to the character of Manthara. 

. Ravana comes to know of the beauty of Sita through Narada. 
. Ravana takes away Sita in the guise to Rama. 

. No reference is made to the fire ordeal of Sita. 

. It is Laksmana that kills Ravana with his disc. 


7. Sita becomes an ascetic and gets a new birth in Saudharmakalpa. These changes 
are found in the Uttarapurana and hence it is to be said that Cavundaraya has followed 
them faithfully. 


Nagacandra or Abhinavapampa lived about I105. A.D.° He was one of the poets 
patronized by Ballalaraja, Bittideva, the same who afterwards became a Vaisnava 
and took the name of Visnuvardhana (1104-1141). He wrote Ramacandra Caritapurana 
as a pendant to the Pampa Bharata. His Ramayana is indebted to Paumacaria of 
Vimalasiri. Nagacandra has followed Vimalasuri's work which is in Prakrit, very 
closely and yet he says that his narration is unique (apurva). It is an extensive work 
in Campi form having sixteen ASvasas. Nagacandra has elaborated the theme in the 
manner of a classical poet in order to satisfy his religious and poetic urges. 
Nagacandra was a staunch follower of Jainism besides being a great exponent of 
Santarasa as a sentiment in poetry. This work is popularly known as Pamparamayana. 
It is chiefly in respect of character study that Nagacandra has exhibited his genius 
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and made a real contribution to Indian Literature.’ The character of Sita is uniformly 
appealing. She is steadfast in her love and devotion to her husband like Valmiki's 
Sita. It is the character of Ravana in Nagacandra's work that lives fresh in our 
memory. The Ravana of Nagacandra is quite different from the Ravana of Valmiki. 
Nagacandra's Ravana is a high souled person and a man of virture. But in an evil 
hour he falls a prey to his passion for Sita. He carries her away to Lanka and Jabours 
hard to win her love. But when he realises how steadfast she is in her devotion to 
Rama, he repents for his action and retraces his steps. Nagacandra has made this 
conception of the character his own and realizes it in the poem magnificently.* Ravana 
is depicted as a great hero, possessing all the virtues of an ideal king and this picture 
of Ravana is new to Kannada and Sanskrit; but Nagacandra is indebted for its original 
to the sources of the Jaina Ramayana, belonging to the tradition of Vimalasuri. But 
he has handled the character of Ravana with all the power and the insight of a great 
poet and made hima live personality. It is appropriate here to cite one or two examples 
to illustrate the character of Ravana. Ravana approaches the impregnable fort of 
Nalakibara in his triumphant march for world-conquest. At this time Uparamba, 
wife of Nalakabara, who has been longing for him, sends her emissary to Ravana. 
Ravana calls her and pretends to love her because he wanted to learn the secret of 
capturing the fort. After learning the same from her Ravana tells her 'you have been 
my preceptor because you have taught me the technique. Have no other thought but 
be happy with your husband in conjugal love’. Later Ravana takes the vow to be 
away from other women (Parangana Virati).° 


As in the works of Pampa and Ranna, Duryodhana has shone as a noble hero 
despite the complexity of his mental make-up, so in this work of Nagacandra, Ravana 
has come out as sinless though a sinner and manifested his penitent goodness. To 
illustrate the powerful imagination of Nagacandra the following passage occurring 
in the context of Ravana tempting Sita may be cited. The efforts of Ravana to 
entice Sita are described in eloquent passages. Ravana tempts Sita with the picture 
of his pomp and riches. He says ‘on a couch made of the tusk of Indra's elephants, 
which was broken in fight with me, you will lie on the soft fur of the swan of 
Brahma, which was killed by the guardian angels of the quarters and used to serve as 
cover for their own backs. You will lie there until you wake up to hear the morning 
song, sung by heavenly singers'."” This verse is ample testimony to the great power 
of Nagacandra to realise in a vivid image an abstract idea - the idea of luxury. In 
place of the super-natural and grotesque marvels of the Valmiki Ramayana 
Nagacandra gives a natural and comparatively credible story. In this Ramayana 
Sugriva, Hanumanta and their followers are not represented as monkeys, but as human 
beings whose standard bears the figure of a monkey (Vanara-dhvaja). It is worth 
noting here that the standard of the Kadambas of Banavasi, who ruled a great part 
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of the Karnataka from the third century A.D. to 566 A.D. was a flag bearing the 
figure of a monkey, and called Vanara Dhvaja." In the story of Nagacandra no 
bridge is built across the sea to Lanka with torn-off tops of mountains. The army 
gets transported across the water through the air by Nabhogamana vidya as though 
on a bridge. Nagacandra tries to explain, the inconsistency attached to the fact that 
Ravana had ten heads. According to him Ravana was called ten-headed not because 
he really had ten heads, but because when he was born his face was seen reflected on 
the ten facets of a jewel - mirror which was in the room.” Rama and Laksmana are 
not incarnations of Visnu but are called Karana purusas, i.e., beings with a special 
destiny. Laksmana follows Rama throughout the wanderings of the exile and 
performs all the great exploits. It is Laksmana who kills Ravana at the end. 
Nagacandra's work has a unique value, because it preserves for us a Jaina version of 
the Ramayana which differs in important respects from Valmiki's Ramayana. The 
other Jaina versions of the Ramayana in Kannada are Kumudendu Ramayana, 
Ramacandracarite by Candrasekhara and Padmanabha and Ramakathavatara in prose 
by Devacandra. The story is also found, more briefly in Nayasena's Dharmamrta 
and Nagaraja's Punyasrava. Kumudendu has followed the story of Nagacandra and 
his main contribution is the rendering of the Rama story in Safpadi metre. But his 
poetry does not reach the excellence of Nagacandra and he is mainly interested in 
narration; and there is no charm either in characterization or in situations. Similarly 
Candrasagaravarni's Jaina Ramayana in Bhamini-satpadi has not attracted the 
attention of scholars or common people. This poet has made an attempt to fuse the 
Valmiki tradition and the Jaina tradition. In conclusion we can say that Nagacandra 
is the only Jaina poet who has lived through the ages and the sweetness of his poetry 
has attracted the attention of young and old. 


Among the Kannada works which follow Valmiki tradition Narahari's Toraveya 
Ramayana demands our attention first. Narahari calls himself Kumara Valmiki 
and this indicates his great admiration for the Adfkavi Valmikj. Narahari lived in 
c. 1580 A.D., ata place calied Torave situated near Bijapur.” His Ramayana consists 
of 109 chapters. Narahari is faithful to the original Ramayana as far as the story is 
concemed and reveals his imaginative power in the characterization of Ravana. He 
is acquainted with the tradition of showing sympathy to some of the epic characters, 
that had been started by the great Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa" and ably followed by 
the great Kannada poets Pampa and Ranna. Like Nagacandra he expresses sympathy 
for the character of Ravana. Ravana committed a fault in stealing Sita, the wife of 
Rama but in the end he realizes his mistake but it was too late and he was killed by 
Rama. Narahari penetrateé into the complexities of the heart of Ravana. The poet 
gives a picture of terrible conflict which was going on in the mind of Ravana. Before 
leaving the world Narahari's Ravana tells 'Lustful desires blinded me; T could not 
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follow the advice of Vibhisana' Three options confront Ravana towards the end. 
He considers the options carefuily; the first option is to renounce the world, the 
second is to drink poison and end his life, and the third is to perform sacrifice and 
please the creator and get new strength. He prefers the third and performs the sacrifice 
to please the creator but finally was killed by Rama. In Narahari's poem Ravana 
rises, to some extent, to tragic heights. Some other changes introduced by Narahari 
are as follows (1) Rama isan incarnation of Visnu (2) Manthara sends Rama to the 
forest just to have Ravana killed. The poet has digressed from the tradition and his 
Manthara says, ‘I will send Sri Rama for the destruction of Ravana’. In this situation 
also Narahari is sympathetic towards the character of Manthara. In this respect he 
can be compared to the famous Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa. In painting the character 
of Kaikeyi, Bhasa has deviated from the original as it is depicted in the Ramayana. 
Bhasa represents her as acting trom pure motives in sending Rama into exile for 
fourteen years. It was not out of greed for the kingdom that she insisted on the 
king's sending Rama into exile but out of painful necessity caused by the curse 
which lay upon the king. Bhasa thus wants to show that Kaikeyi was not after alla 
wicked, selfish woman." 


Laksmi§a is the author of Jaimini Bharata, which is more famous than any other 
work of Kannada fiterature, esteemed alike by the learned and unlearned, and 
universally studied. He lived in or about the close of the seventeenth century at 
Devanir in Kadir taluk." The Ramayana story of Sitd parityaga, i.e., the 
abandonment:of Sita by Rama is loosely tagged on to the narrative complex of 
Jaimini Bharata. This pathetic episode is dealt with by Laksmisa in minute detail. 
Laksmana reluctantly telling Sita that Rama has abandoned her because of a scandal, 
spread by a washerman has been described by Laksmisa in a touching manner. 
Sita's reaction was one of shock and sorrow but later she takes courage and 
determination to face facts. She tells Laksmana, "You can leave me here in the 
forest and go back. I shall face whatever come my way and I cannot end my life as 
Iam in the family way. But tell Kausalya, my mother-in-law that her son Rama 
deserted me for no fault of mine’. When Laksmana did not move Sita further tells 
him ‘why are you stopping here? Will not Rama get angry if you are Jate in returning? 
ican seek the help of wild beasts. But Rama is alone. Sita's mind oscillating between 
love and concern for Rama and protest against his ill-advised step is seen clearly 
here. Thus Laksmiga depicts the suffering of the abandoned Sita in the forest in a 
touching manner not found in Sanskrit works. Adbhuta Ramayana, Ananda 
Ramayana and Adhyatma Ramayana have been translated into Kannada. Poets 
have_been vigilant and sensitive to the various works in Sanskrit. 


The Valmiki Ramayana has been translated into Kannada by Doddabele Narayana 
Sastry, D. Alasingrachar, Pattabhi Rama Sastry, Subramanya Sastry and others. 
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The Camarajoktivilasa, a work in prose, written in the court of Camaraja Wodeyar 
of Mysore (1617-1637 A.D), is a faithful rendering of the Valmiki Ramayana in 
simple prose. The other important works on the Ramayana composed in Kannada 
language are Mula balaramayana of Haridasa (c. 1750). Ramabhyudaya of 
Venkamatya (c.1770), Battalesvara Ramayana of Bhattalega, Uttara Ramayana by 
Kavi Narayana (c.1550). Muddana has composed three works on Ramayana theme. 
His Rama Pattabisekam is in poetry. The other two works namely Ramasvamedha 
and Adbhuta Ramayana are works in prose. Muddana is the pen-name of Nandalike 
Laksminarayanappa (1869-1901). The age of transition produced quite a host of 
poets and prose writers, and some of them were of more than historical importance 
and Muddana was one among them. His Ramasvamedha narrates the well-known 
story of the banishment of Sita by Rama; the characters are lofty and idealized and 
the values are traditional] but the poet provides the narration with an interesting frame. 
The story is supposed to be narrated by the poet to his wife, Manorame. The happy 
love of the humble poet and his wife provides the background for the tragic story of 
the great mythological emperor and empress, whom Muddana conceives as the 
pinnacle of human greatness. 

P.T. Narasimhacar has depicted the character of Ahalye, both in her fall and 
resurrection in a touching manner in his opera (gitanataka) Ahalye. The work has its 
own merits as a poetic composition. The work is rich in imagery and fine songs. 


D.V. Gundappa examines the virtue of Sri Rama from the point of view of Ahalya, 
Tara, Mandodari, Sita and Hanuman in his work Sri Rama Pariksanam. This work 
deals mainly wath a philosophical enquiry, the understanding of Sri Rama from various 
points of view. 


The Ramayana story has been retold by Masti Venkatesa lyyangar in his Sri 
Rama Pattabhiseka. The story of Rama's exile and travails and triumph is presented 
in retrospect through the reminiscent narrations of several characters. A refreshingly 
modern attitude is seen in the rejection of miracles and the belief that Sugriva was 
lord of monkeys. We are in a world of true refinement and ripe wisdom and 
unselfconscious graciousness. Even minor characters like Tara, the wife of Vali, are 
individualized and come to reflect the values implicit in this world.” 


‘Kuvempu or K.V. Puttappa devoted nine years for the completion of his Sri 
Ramayanadarganam which won the Jfanapitha award in 1967.?°It has been composed 
in fifty cantos consisting of 22284 lines. This work has been composed in four 
cantos, viz., Ayodhya, Kiskindha, Lanka and Sri. Some of the episodes like those 
of Visvamitra, Rsyasmga, Sagara and others are not included in this work. The 
story of Rama 1s narrated with some variations. Kuvempu's Manthara is not merely 
physical and moral ugliness here; she is a human being who has been unjustly and 
callously rejected by the greater part of the world around, and who has developed a 
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fanatical devotion to Kaikeyi and Bharata. Ravana is not the overlord of a barbaric 
society. A splendid civilization flourished in Lanka. Ravana ultimately even made 
up his mind to restore Sita to Rama, but only after he has vanquished Rama on the 
battle field. Kuvempu's other work related to the Ramayana is Janapriya Valmiki 
Ramayana and this he wrote mainly for the neo-literates. This is a simple rendering 
of the story of the Valmiki Ramayana in prose. The introduction to this book opens 
new avenues to understand the spirit of the Ramayana. But Kuvempu's Sri 
Ramayanadarsanam, composed in blank verse is his magnum opus. Though he has 
taken Valmiki's story, he has changed the theme according to his vision to expound 
great philosophical truths. He has breathed new life into the characters of Urmila, 
Sabari and Ravana. Almost every character has been given a new outlook by the 
‘touch' of the poet. Even Valmiki of the Sri Ramayanadarsanam does not curse the 
hunter at the beginning of the story. He, as Rsi, gives the hunter a new vision of life. 
Kuvempu's Rama accepts his mistakes before Valin and thus ennobles his character. 
Jara jumps into the pyre along with her husband Valin. The character of Anala, the 
daughter of Vibhisana is a new creation which melts the hearts of the readers by her 
sincere attachment to Ravana. Kuvempu has tested not only Sita but also Rama in 
the fire ordeal. When Sita enters the fire, Rama also enters fire and both of them 
come out with fresh lustre. 


According to Kuvempu the crux of human suffering is because of the ego in 
man. If one can surrender the ego completely at the feet of the Lord one becomes 
dynamic. If a man eradicates his ego, it is the summit of all spiritual practice and 
ultimate fruit of penance. Kuvempu believes that the sinner will also realize the 
righteous path. He is confident that all will march towards righteousness and self- 
fulfilment. Ravana comes to the realization that Sita would never swerve from her 
steadfast loyalty towards her husband. Kuvempu's Ravana gets transformed but his 
pride will not permit him to surrender himself to Rama. Ravana thinks of conquering 
Rama and then offering Sita to him but he does not succeed in realizing that. Kuvempu 
has a lofty conception of poetry. His Sri RamayanadarSanam is the most outstanding 
work on the Ramayana in Kannada literature. 


The Ramayana which has taken roots in the hearts of the people has inspired 
again and again to create new works. Karnataka has never failed in understanding 
the glory of the Ramayana. As we have seen, many Kannada poets throughout the 
corridors of time have tried their imagination.” Sri Aurobindo has rightly remarked, 
"Not all perhaps can enter at once into the spirit of this masterpiece, but those who 
have once done so will never admit any poem in the world as its superior."”' 

Pampa is the greatest poet in Kannada literature whose fame has withstood the 
test of time through the entire millennium. He deserves a prominent place among 
the famous men of letters in world literature. He wrote two works, viz., Adipurana 
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and Vikramarjuna Vijaya. The second work is popularly known as Pampabharata 
andit bears ample testimony to Pampa's superb genius and unrivalled craftsmanship. 
He was born in 902 or 903 A.D.” He flourished in the court of Arikesari, a Rastrakuta 
feudatory, who ruled from Lembalapataka (now called Vemulavada). Arikesari 
belonged to a branch of the eastern Calukyas. Pampa's ancestors belogned to Vengi 
(now in Andhra Pradesh) which was then included in the Kannada kingdom. 


Pampa's Vikramarjuna Vijaya gives the story of the Mahabharata. This is the 
earliest extant Kannada version of this epic. In the introductory portion of this work 
Pampa refers to many versions of the Mahabharata which existed before his. Pampa's 
work differs from Vyasas account mainly in the following particulars: 


1. According to Pampa Draupadi is the wife of Arjuna only, not of the 
five Pandavas. 


2. Arjuna and Subhadra are finally aromas at Hastinapura and not 
Dharmaraya. \ 


3. Pampa ends his work with Arjuna's coronation and he does not give 
the story of the later parvas. 


4. Arjuna, the real hero of the work is identified with Pampa's patron viz. 
Arikesari. 


Vikramarjuna Vijaya has less Sanskrit vocabulary than the Adipurdna. R.S. 
Mugali observes: "Pampa's genius has played the philosopher's stone to the 
Mahabharata story, turned it into gold and has developed it into an intensely 
picturesque composition".”? This work is nct a dry summary of the original. One 
has to appreciate Pampa’s power of compression and his sense of propriety. He 
always creates live and graphic images even as he moves fast with succinct narration. 
Pampa has depicted some of the crucial situations in the Mahabharata ina memorable 
way and his genius reaches new heights in depicting such situations. He describes 
the episode of the game of dice with all the intensity of passion and the richness and 
variety of diction at his command. 


Bhasa's Urubhanga is the most significant of the one act plays in Sanskrit. The 
story found in the drama of Bhasa is different materially from that of the 
Mahabharata. In the Mahabharata Asvatthaman swears he will destroy Pandavas 
and becomes the commander of the army. The section called The Sauptikaparva 
describes the night attack on the Pandava camp in which the five sons of Draupadi 
are slaughtered. Duryodhana who survives that night is mightily satisfied at the 
news, and dies peacefully. Bhasa has deviated from the original story and effected 
the changes in his Urubhanga; (1) Dhrtarastra and Gandhari are represented as being 
led to the scene of battle. But in the Mahabharata they are in Hastinapura and do 
not come to Samantapaticaka, (2) There is a considerable change in the conception 
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of the character of Duryodhana. He remains the unconquered hero after all. He 
does not appear to be highly pleased with ASvatthaman who vows that he would kill 
the Pandavas in a nocturnal attack. In Bhasa's drama Duryodhana dies before and 
not after the night raid of ASvatthaman. The secret of the tragic feeling generated 
by this play lies in the elevation of Duryodhana's character by Bhasa. He is far 
different from his epic counterpart. Bhasa has scrupulously eschewed every trace 
of his darker side, so conspicuously paraded in the Mahabharata. G.K. Bhat observes: 
"Duryodhana is great because he harbours a soul, which is capable of profound 
emotions, in the manifestation of which he touches an exceedingly noble level". 
Pampa raises the image of Duryodhana's character by emphasising the noble aspects 
of his personality which conceal his greed and hatred. Thus the greedy and jealous 
Duryodhana of the former phase changes into a hero of many lovable qualities in 
Pampabharata and makes us forget his earlier phase. One example may be cited 
here to illustrate this aspect of Duryodhana's character found in Pampa's work. 
Duryodhana laments Karna's death in these words. "Both of us were one soul, 
though two in body. I loved you for my work and it was I who killed you." When 
his parents beg him to make peace with Pandavas Duryodhana says to them "The 
enemy must be resisted, I have no love for this earth which swallowed the chariot of 
Karna." Pampa pays rich encomium to Duryodhana in the following words: 
"Whatever he said, he stuck to it till the end, whatever he willed to do he did not 
flinch from, whatever he swore by, he carried out till his body fell to the ground".” 


Duryodhana of the Mahabharata was not just a wicked man. He was a cpmplex 
character. He was as much a self-respecting hero as he was greedy and hateful. 
This conception of Duryodhana reached its apex in Pampabharata. In the following 
verses addressed to the reader Pampa pours out his feelings of pity and respect for 
Karna: "Do you want to remember the personages of Bharata? You need not remember 
anybody but Karna. You can always meditate on him, on him only. There is nobody 
equal to him in bowmanship, in truthfulness, in prowess, in generosity. He is the 
quintessence of the Bharata".** The characters depicted by Pampa are not the copies 
of the original. They beam with fresh life through the superb poetic vision of Pampa. 
Pampa, ina memorable stanza towards the end of his work, expresses his regard and 
respect for the personalities of the great epic: "Bharata is worthy of veneration by 
the world on account of Duryodhana known for his revengeful spite, Karna for his 
truthfulness, Bhima for his manliness, Salya for his strength, Bhisma for his grandeur, 
Drona for his skill in archery, Arjuna for his heroic enterprise and Dharmaputra for 
his righteousness".”? According to him Mahabharata becomes worthy of reverence 
on account of eight heroes listed above. The omission of Krsna's name in the list 
given above is surprising. On the other hand a less significant person like Salya 
finds a place. Pampa recognises Krsnaas Narayana and Arjuna as Nara and considers 
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the former as a super human being too. In Pampabharata too most of the personages 
including Bhisma_ show the highest respect to Krsna and perhaps but for Krsna 
Pandavas would not have won the battle against Kauravas. But why does not Pampa 
include Krsna's name among the eight worthies mentioned by him? Diverse views 
have been expressed with regard to this omission. According to B:M. Srikantayya, 
Pampa did not have the same undivided devotion and regard in the case of Sri Krsna 
whom the Mahabharata accepted as a divine incarnation, as in the case of the 
Aditirthankara who according to Jains, was far superior to Vedic deities. His ardent 
faith in Jainism and his reminiscences of the religious fervour of his predecessors 
who followed Brahmanism have been responsible for his mental conflict which 
suppressed his poetic vision and his animated zeal to a certain extent.*° V. Sitaramaiah 
says, "Pampa seems to be particular about saying that it is not much of a celebration 
of the valour of his hero Arjuna to say that he achieved greatness through the help of 
another. In ail that he did it was his sole virtue that worked out his fame and prosperity 
and success."*! T.N. Srikantaiah remarks, "If Pampa has omitted his (Krsna's) name, 
it is because he is an extraordinary person who is superior to persons mentioned in 
the panel, not because he is an insignificant person. Pampa's silence here is highly 
suggestive of the divine nature of Sri Krsna".** It is appropriate to recall in this 
connection the argument given by Ananda vardhana in his Dhvanyaloka to prove the 
prominence of Santarasa in the Mahabharata which is not mentioned specifically 
by Vyasa. Anandavardhana says that it might be urged by some that all the points 
sought to be conveyed in the Mahabharata have been enumerated exhaustively in 
the introduction itself while the reference to Santarasa is conspicuous by its absence 
in the introduction. Anandavardhana while giving his reply says that though it is 
true that nowhere in the introduction do we come across an express statement to the 
effect that in the Mahabharata, Santa is intended to be the most prominent of all 
sentiments, it is also true that this has been conveyed in a suggestive way through 
the sentence: "Herein, forsooth, will be glorified Lord Vasudeva too, the Eternal". 
The idea implied in this sentence is that all the other subjects described in the 
Mahabharata such as the exploits of the Pandavas end only in tragedy and belong 
only to the realm of ignorance while the only Eternal and truly abiding subject 
glorified here is Lord Vasudeva. D. Javare Gowda says, "it should be said to the 
credit of Pampa that he never treats Krsna with disdain in the way that other Jaina 
Bharatas do, and he has nothing but veneration for him. It is not possible even for 
a careful critic to find out the traces of the Jaina faith in his portrayal of this divine 
character. This is what makes him great and his Mahabharata, a classic par 
excellence".*? Pampa has condensed original Mahabharata which runs into one lakh 
verses, into about 1600 stanzas and a few intervening prose passages. He omits 
unnecessary details and summarises lengthy passages. He has also introduced new 
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incidents and situations and modified some episodes to suit his purpose. In the 
process of effecting these changes, his scholarly knowledge of ancient Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literary works was very useful. He uses Sanskrit metres freely with the 
interspersion of Kannada metres here and there. 


The very essence of his style is a happy combination of Marga and Desi elements. 
Pampa has been a source of inspiration to the first great poet of Telugu, Nannaya 
and many later Kannada poets have heaped praises on Pampa and tried to imitate his 
work. T.N. Srikantaiah describes him as Kalidasa of Kannada language. Judged 
by any standards he can claim a place of pride among the greatest national poets of 
India. 

The next great Kannada poet Ranna flourished under the two Western Calukya 
kings, Tailapa (973-997 A.D.), and his successor (997-1008), and from them received 
various titles of honour. At the suggestion of a devout lady, the daughter of one of 
his patrons Ranna composed his first work titled Ajitapurana which deals with the 
history of the second Tirthankara. His second work namely Sahasa Bhima Vijaya, 
called also Gadayuddha (the conflict with clubs) narrates the story of Bhima fulfilling 
his vow by breaking the limbs of Duryodhana with his club. Like Pampa, Ranna 
also compares his patron Ahavamalla to Bhima and makes him the real hero. Ranna 
calls his masterpiece aptly Krtiratna. This work has been composed in Campi style 
and it deals with the concluding portion of the Mahabharata story. The great influence 
exercised by Pampa on Ranna is very much evident. Sanskrit dramas like Bhasa's 
_ Urubhanga and Bhattanarayana's Venisamhara influenced Ranna to a very great 
extent. 

The character of Duryodhana attracts the reader in the greater part of Gadayuddha 
of Ranna as it does in the concluding part of Pampabharata. His brotherly love, 
ideal friendship, single-handed valour-these qualities command our respect. Seeing 
the dead body of Abhimanyu, the son of his enemy, he pay his sincere tribute to him. 
He exclaims 'Let me die like you after showing my prowess in battle’. Gandhari 
pleads with Duryodhana to give up war but he cannot bear to listen to such a 
proposal. He says ‘I shall vanquish Arjuna and pull out Kama and Dussasana from 
Bhima's belly. Asvatthama rashly kills the children of the Pandavas and ‘places 
them before Duryodhana. Duryodhana looks at them and says in deep sorrow. 'This 
is not the head of Bhima. Had it been his, could it have looked at me in so unaffected 
a manner?° The reason given by Ranna for saying that it was not the head of 
Bhima is an excellent instance of his great genius. Ranna has generally stressed the 
lofty nature of Duryodhana but he has prevented an overdoing of that loftiness by 
humanising him in the proper context. Therein lies Ranna's singular contribution to 
the portrayal of Duryodhana's character.*” 
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In the Mahabharata we find that when Duryodhana has been traced hiding/in a 
tank, Yudhisthira, along with Krsna and others arrive there. Yudhisthira himself 
rouses Duryodhana with provocative words. But in Venisamhara of Bhattanarayana 
it is Bhima who provokes and challenges Duryodhana to a fight while Yudhisthira 
has been shown elsewhere. Ranna's work follows Venisamhara in this respect. 
Duryodhana lies hidden in the Vaigampayana lake on the advice of Bhisma. Not 
being able to find him anywhere after a frantic search, Bhima is furious. Biting his 
moustache he thunders "what shall I do to track him down? Shall I force the gods to 
vomit the nectar that they have drunk? Did he go to the nether world or to the ends of 
the earth or did he enter again the womb of his mother? I shall trace and hack him 
even if he is under the protective arms of the gods".*® At long last, Duryodhana is 
traced in the lake. Bhima thinks that Duryodhana will come out only after hearing 
his voice. He pours forth a rain of humiliating and provocative words. When 
Duryodhana heard the voice, which surpassed the roar of the lion and the thunder of 
the clouds, his eyes reddened with anger and he perspired though he was submerged 
in water.” The genius of Ranna has found its fulfilment by hitting upon the right 
image to express fury. 


It is Bhattanarayana who introduces the incident of braiding of Draupadi's hair 
with Duryodhana's blood which is not found in the Mahabharata. In the Mahabharata 
Bhima vowed to smash Duryodhana's thigh, but makes no vow that he would help 
Draupadi braid her hair with the blood of Duryodhana. Bhattanarayana has changed 
the situation of the original source and added new materials for the proper nourishment 
of his play. 

Bhima pooh-poohs the idea of Yudhisthira's effort to secure peace, expressing 
vividly his wild fury. In the following passage Bhima gives an admirable description 
of the war-sacrifice: 


"We four are the priests and the blessed Hari is the director of the rite; the lord of 
man has consecrated himself for the performance of the war-sacrifice, the wife has 
taken on herself the vow, those born in the family of the Kurus are the victims, the 
removal of our loved one's pain of insult done to her is the end and loudly the drum 
of victory is summoning the Ksatriya warriors to the fray". The influence of this 
verse of Bhattanarayana is clearly seen in the following verse of Ranna: 

arasam diksitanilli rtvijarume nalvarum samgara- 

dhvarado] tanupadesakam muraharam ninum grhita vrata | 

carana vyapikeyum bhavat paribhavam samcarakam kaurave 
Svaranitam pasuvage béldanevanam kopagniyindagnije || (Kannada) 

Draupadi remains apprehensive of peace with Duryodhana even after DuséAsana's 
death at the hands of Bhima and tells Bhima: "If there be peace, you may return to 
the forest. As for me, I shall have recourse to fire as I have come out of fire". To 
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these biting words of Draupadi, Bhima reacts strongly like retribution incarnate, "If 
you are the daughter of fire, I am the son of wind. If we join can there be peace at 
all? Wind and fire, can these two together not burn up the foe? Draupadi, this your 
hair blackened by the smoke of the fire of insult is not a mere dark mass; it is the 
weird hand of death, thrust forth to suck the life of the Kuru family." * In these 
words we have the evidence of a dramatic vigour, capable of producing extraordinary 
effect when visualized and acted. 


In Venisamhara towards the end of the fourth act we see the arrival of Dhrtarastra 
and Gandhari along with Safjaya on the stage. It highlights to a considerable degree 
the filial affection of Dhrtarastra and Gandhari towards Duryodhana, the boastful 
attitude of Duryodhana, his deep devotion to his deceased friend Karna. Ranna is 
indebted to Bhattanarayana for this. The word Venisamhara itself is found used in 
Gadayudha many times but Ranna does not mention Bhattanarayana. He has not 
referred to Pampa also whom he imitates. But he pays tributes to Kalidasa and Bana 
whose influence is not found on him. Ranna's work deals with the last day of the 
Kuruksetra war. It is the story of a single day that is narrated. But the poet has so 
narrated the story that almost the whole story of the Mahabharata is related in 
various dialogues and in numerous descriptive passages. Simhavalokana krama is 
the name given to this technique by the poet. The whole of Gadayuddha is indebted 
to the thirteenth canto of Pampabharata. The hero of this poem is Bhima. Ranna 
states that he has plundered the treasury of words of the Goddess of Learning, 
Sarasvati. He stands unparalleled in Kannada literature for his vigorous style. 

Jaiminibharata of Laksmiéa, a Sri Vaisnava writer of Devanir in Kadir taluk is 
a popular work of Kannada literature, esteemed alike by learned and unleamed, and 
universally studied. He lived in or about the close of the seventeenth century.” 


Jaiminibharata is written throughout in Satpadi metre and is the best specimen of 
that style. It is a free rendering of a Sanskrit work which bears the name of 
Jaiminibharata ascribed to the legendary sage Jaimini. As recorded in the 
Mahabharata, at the request of Janamejaya who wanted to hear an account of the 
battle between the Pandavas and Kauravas, Vyasa called upon his pupil Vaisampayana 
to recite Jayasamhita.* This Vaisampayana was one of the pupils of Vyasa. Vyasa 
had four other pupils called Jaimini, Paila, Sumantu and Suka. Each of them brought 

out their own version of Jayasamhita. This Jayasamhita was composed by Vyasa 
himself on the history of the Pandavas and Kauravas. Except foran ASvamedhaparva 
by Jaimini, the versions of others are lost. This version of Jaimini describes the 
horse sacrifice perfomed by Yudhisthira. The narrator of the story is Jaimini-muni, 
who tells it to king Janamejaya. Laksmiéa's work corresponds to a portion of the 
Asvamedhaparva of the Mahabharata, but it differs widely from the Sanskrit in 
details. The subject is the wanderings of the horse appointed for Yudhisthira's horse- 
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sacrifice. The real motive of Laksmisa is to glorify Krsna. His greatness and the 
magical power of meditation on his name constitute the recurring theme throughout. 
Laksmiéga used his discrimination in omitting some portions and expanding some 
others with the result that his version is more than an adaptation, a product of his re- 
creative imagination. The original work is mostly of the nature of a Purana. The art 
of Laksmiéa lay in transforming it into a poem of a high order. Laksmi§éa is one of 
the great story-tellers in Kannada literature. Jaiminibharata isa collection of stories 
and the unity of the devotional sentiment (Bhaktirasa) characterises this work. 
Laksmiga has the capacity of turning all episodes into exquisite pieces of art. He 
draws nice pictures, weaves a wreath of images and produces a symphony of sounds, 
which jingle with varied rhythm like the little bells in an anklet. The story of Sita 
Parityaga i.e., the abandonment of Sita by Rama is loosely tagged on to the narrative 
complex of Jaiminibharata. LaksmiSa depicts the pathetic episode in minute detail. 
In the story of Candrahasa the natural sympathy of birds and beasts in the forest for 
the suffering has been described most poetically, ending with a significant remark: 
"When we see the love and sympathy of the fauna here, we feel like saying that a 
wild forest is much better than a town, which is peopled by jealous men and women'.“ 
This reminds us the statement made by Sita in the Ramayana of Valmiki. She says, 
‘I shall live in the forests as in my father's abode'.*” Sanskrit poets have advocated 
the cause of sympathetic understanding, nay love between man and nature leading 
to life of harmony and rapport. In this respect Laksmiga may be compared with 
great Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa and Bana. - 


Kumaravyasa who wrote Gaduginabharata lived in the reign of Praudadevaraya 
(1419-46). He has translated the first ten Parvas of the Mahabharata. He has 
dedicated the work to the deity at Gadag and hence it is called Gaduginabharata. 
Kurmaravyasa died before he could complete his work. The remaining parvas were 
added in about 1510 A.D., by Timmanna. The author of this work was Naranappa 
and he hailed from Kolivada in the Dharwar district. In Kannada literature he is 
popularly known as Kumaravyasa. Kumaravyasa is one of the great poets of Kannada 
poetry. He was a great devotee of God Vira Narayana of Gadag. He was one of the 
most liberal minded poets of the age, being Bhagavata by temperament and 
conviction. Vaigsnava Kannada literature consists very largely of reproductions, in 
various forms, of celebrated Sanskrit works. Among these Kumaravyasa's Bharata 
deserves a prominent place in which Krsna has been identified with Visnu. His work 
focuses attention on Krsna as he symbolises the Supreme Lord, who is the unseen 
wire-puller in the puppet show of human life. That is why the poet calls it Krsnakatha, 
the story of Krsna. Krsna occupies the centre of the stage in this poem. He is the. 
hero and plays a vital role in this cosmic drama. R.S. Mugali observes: "This work 
is an outcome of the fusion of two vision - one of structural beauty and the other of 
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God - centred life. Its singular charm lies in highlighting the play of the Divine in 
human affairs even while depicting the complex nature of human passion."” 
Gaduginabharata is Kumaravyasa's magnum opus consisiting of 8,500 verses in 
Bhamini Satpadi metre. The broad outline of the Mahabharata of Vyasa remains 
the same though a few alterations and omissions are made by the author to suit his 
purpose. Kuméaravyasa's work is not a simple reproduction of the original but is on 
the whole a re-creation. The author presents a highly imaginative story and attempts 
to interpret it through a clear life-vision. Kumaravyasa narrates the tragic story of 
king Pandu with skill and understanding. It has a universal significance as it suggests 
the helplessness of even wise men before the onslaughts of passion. It also predicts 
what a raw deal Pandavas, the children of Pandu, will get at the hands of destiny in 
future. The situation in which Draupadi is insulted, is one of the most powerful 
portions in Kumaravyasa's work. She was roughly dragged by Dussasana to the 
court as she was lost by Yudhisthira in the deceptive game of dice. The poet 
vigorously describes the anger of Bhima and Arjuna as follows: "they boiled in 
their mind the entrails of that wretched Kaurava in gushing blood." Kumaravyasa's 
poetic language has become successful in bringing out their suppressed wrath. When 
Duryodhana humiliates Draupadi further Bhima's violent outbursts make everyone 
present shudder with fear and alarm. Bhima takes a terrible vow that he would 
drench Draupadi's hair in the blood of Dussasana and comb it with the comb of his 
teeth. The poet has excelled in depicting the tense scene. 


Uttarakumara boasts of his bravery in the presence of the ladies of his harem but 
runs away from the battle field like a coward. It can be said that Uttarakumara is 
one of the immortal creations of Kumaravyasa as a pseudo heroic prince. The way 
this episode is dealt with in Gaduginabharata gives rise to a good deal of sarcastic 
humour. R.S. Mugali observes: "Kum4aravy4sa's work is in every sense a genuinely 
Kannada version of the Mahabharata. It is original because of its own manner of 
rendering the theme and not origina! because it has not generally departed from the 
well-known epic story. It is one of gretest creations in the Kannada language on 
account of its intensity of vision, richness of imagery and raciness of idiom-above 
all, its marvellous identification with the original theme". 


In conclusion it may be said that the Mahabharata belongs wholly to North West 
India. Panini, Patafijali, and Amarasimha, who all lived in North-West India, mention 
the Mahabharata characters, but never the Ramayana characters, Hence, there are 
not Buddhist and only slight Jaina, variants of the Mahabharata story. Hence we do 
not have any Jaina version of the Mahabharata in Kannada literature also. On the 
other hand the Ramayana grew up in North-East India (Kosala and Videha), the 
home of Jainism and of Buddhism; and is the most famous Brahamanical outcome 
of a cycle of floating traditions and legends which took varying and independent 
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forms among Jainas and Buddhists. The Buddhists have a Dagaratha Jataka which 
- makes no mention of Ravana.* The oldest Prakrit poem of the Jainas related to this 
epic is the Paumacariya (Padmacarita) of Vimalasiri on which Pamparamayana 
of Nagacandra is based. Nagacandra has followed the Prakrit original very closely 
and yet he says that his narration is unique (apurva). It is an extensive work in 
Campu form and the poet has elaborated the theme in the manner of a classical poet 
with a view to satisfying his religious and poetic urges. In this work of Nagacandra, 
Rayana has come out as sinless though a sinner and manifested his goodness. 
Ramayana of Nagacandra is religious, being a Jaina version. Nagacandra did have 
the poetic genius and he knew the art of compression but his work did not equal any 
work of other great poets like Pampa or Ranna, probably because of its pre-occupation 
with sectarian religion and ethics.™ 


Vikramarjuna-Vijaya of Pampa and the Gadayuddha of Ranna are very good 
illustrations of plot-building, where the poets have drawn on the Mahabharata but 
have woven their plots anew in accordance with their different objectives in presenting 
the story. Pampa has become successful to a very great extent in presenting the 
whole of the Bharata story in a concentranted form without either undue compression 
or over-elaboration. At the same time, he has made the story and the characters live 
in their most intense form. Ranna, on the other hand, has taken as his theme the 
concluding portion of the Bharata War, in which he has achieved splendidly his 
object of presenting tragedy of situation through deep character study, dealing only 
with a few characters and making an effective use of dramatic technique . In the 
works of Pampa and Ranna, Duryodhana has shone as a noble hero despite the 
complexity of his mental make up. Kumaravyasa is a master artist, who has filled 
his gallery with an astounding variety of characters, all of them done to perfection. 
His great contribution lies in the most vivid and adequate interpretation of the 
characters found in the original Mahabharata. He excels in the delineation of all 
types of character and recreates the entire atmosphere of the Mahabharata with 
unsurpassed power. His Uttarakumara is an excellent study of a boastful and cowardly 
prince, giving rise to rich humour. 


A quotation in translation is given below to illustrate the power and the beauty of 
old Kannada literature based on Sanskrit epics. The following stanza from 
Pampabharata contains the fierce vow of indignant Bhima addressed to Draupadi 
when she was insulted by DussaSana in the court of Duryodhana - "I shall split into 
two the chest of Dussasana and drink his red blood, yelling. I shall break the thighs 
of Duryodhana with my mace and reduce to fine powder his crown, shining with 
gems; believe me, believe me o! lotus eyed lady, sparks and live coals are issuing 
forth from my eyes as I see my enemies".* 
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S.L. Bhyrappa gained immense popularity as well as the Sahitya Academy Award 
in 1975. His novel Parva is based on the Mahabharata theme. The wealth of 
experience and the assessment of characters accomplished can be seen in his novel. 
Here we have a constant interplay of instinct and reason. The author himself says 
that the Mahabharata characters, situations, and conflicts exercised a powerful 
influence in shaping his literary sensitivity, human values, and sense of relations 
and conflicts.** This, he believes, is inevitable to any Indian who grows with some 
knowledge of Indian literature, stage, ethos, religion, and philosophy. He says that 
at different phases of his mental and value development he felt like understanding 
the Mahabharata characters and situations from a new angle. He observes: "In my 
appreciation of the Mahabharata, I have traversed the entire spectram from 
admiration to bitter criticism".*” He tried to see the whole material of the Mahabharata 
through the form of a novel. He adopts a realistic form in terms of human exprerience 
and tries to make an indepth study of the characters. He has selected a significant 
event in the Mahabharata namely Kuruksetra war in which all the characters were 
involved as the axle of all the other events and characters. In this event all the 
characters become self-conscious and reflective in one way or the other. With the 
assistance of memory, stream of consciousness, and other techniques, Bhyrappa 
describes the past incidents and makes the characters realise the significance of the 
individual and collective experience. Then he starts seeing each character in terms 
of its experience and writes separate chapters expressing important characters like 
Madri, Kunti, Draupadi, Bhima, Arjuna, Krsna, Bhisma, Vyasa, Duryodhana, and 
others. Different techniques appropriate to the occasions and characters are adopted 
in order to avoid monotony. This appears to be a process of understanding and 
explicating the characters. A strict but sympathetic neutrality is observed by the 
author which, in fact, is a basic condition for any literary creation. Byrappa assesses 
a character in terms of its actions and achievements and not on the opinion expressed 
by the author. According to him in the Mahabharata the actions of the characters 
and the opinion on them of the author Vyasa do not always harmoniously support 
each other. When he analyses Dharmaraja as a character he finds him very weak. 
He is a weak character who could not resist the temptation of gambling which was 
the common vice of the Ksatriyas of that age. He gambles away the whole of the 
kingdom eamed and developed by his brother's sweat and Krsna's guidance, and 
when it was given back to him by Dhrtarastara, he again gambles it away and makes 
his wife and brothers go to forest for twelve years and lead life incognito for another 
year. Any sensible character should learn the lesson of his life for this folly. But 
when he gets an opportunity he again starts gambling with his master Virata in the 
Ajiiatavasa. Throughout the epic Vyasa calls him a Mahatma, the wisest and morally 
the greatest. But Bhyrappa says that apart from his learning of the ancient lore there 
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is very little to make him a strong and integrated character.* The author makes 
Krsna appear in the consciousness of Draupadi and ask him why he learns nothing 
from his experiences or from the Vedas. Thus in his opinion, there is a distinciton 
between Dharmaraja's actions and the idealising statements about him. 


P.V. Kane observes in this context: "It appears that the real aim of the great author 
of the Mahabharata is to emphasise that gambling is such a reprehensible pastime 
and so ruinous and degrading that even the greatest and the best, when once they 
indulge in it, lose all sense of duty, morality and of the claims of love and affection".*° 
It is interesting to note that the Manasollasa of Somesvara advises the king to play 
the game of dice for diversion, only with his dependants and kith and kin with stakes.© 
Someégvara cautions that he should not become an addict to it. He cites the examples 
of Yudhisthira, Nala and Balarama for whom gambling brought much disgrace. 


Kumaravyasa proclaims in the introductory stanzas of his Bharata that the 
Mahabharata story sings the glory of Krsna. Kumaravyasa was vaisnava who was 
influenced by the Bhakti movement, but to stop with this explanation is to belittle 
the ability of the poet in understanding the greatness and complexity of Krsna's 
character. Bhyrappa adopts a different technique in depicting Krsna, trying to 
anderstand him through another sympathetic but critical character. The character of 
Draupadi has been the theme for a number of poets and playwrights in almost all 
the Indian languages in the history of literature. Her helplessness, her anger, her 
devotion to Krsna, have been depicted in detail. But Bhyrappa probes into her 
feelings in her married life. The author says that he went to a place called Jaddu in 
Dehradoon district of the Garhwal Himalayas and found that the people, who follow 
polyandry even now, belong to upper caste-Kstriyas and Brahmanas - and he claims 
that they are the descendants of Draupadi.® In his opinion polyandry was prevalent 
in the Himalaya regions. The Pandavas grew up among these people in their early 
age. When Kunti thought of having Draupadi as the common wife of all the five 
Pandavas it was not morally repugnant to her, and Draupadi also accepted it because 
it was a custom among a significant portion of the subjects. According to the author 
non-Aryan institution was transplanted into Aryan practice without the Aryan males 
changing their attitudes. Draupadi was successful in holding all the brothers together. 
Bhyrappa says that his probing in the novel revealed that she could not love all the 
five equally and it was not a successful and satisfying martial experience to the 
end.“ 

In order to place the story at a particular point of time in the light of the details of 
civilization, the author accepts that the Mahabharata events took place at the end of 
the Vedic period. According to him this is indicated by the fact that Vyasa, the 
codifier and the classifier of the Vedas, was a participant in the various happenings 
in the story. Before writing this interesting and thought-provoking novel Parva. 
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Bhyrappa had the question in his mind whether to consider the Mahabharata story to 
be historically true or not. He inclines to accept Pargiter's account of the ancient 
Indian historical traditions, and accepts that many unbelievable events and 
explanations were interpolated later on. In the process the author reduces the whole 
of the Mahabhara to strict human possibility and then allows his imagination to 
develop according to its creative logic. In this process he destroys many myths and 
says that "in the context of the Mahabharata we must understand that myths were 
invented to explain the incidents which were not acceptable to the changed mores".™ 
The Mahabharata, as we have it, reached its present shape through the changes 
which the learner and the teacher went on making in the oral tradition. After several] 
centuries the myths were invented to’explain the Kaninaputra and the Niyoga of 
Kunti. In the opinion of Bhyrappa there is no damage to our moral fibre if we 
frankly accept the mores of our early ancestors as history. 


According to Bhyrappa Mahabharata is an irresistible theme for an Indian writer. 
Poets and playwrights of different ages have gone to this theme. He wanted to 
understand the epic story with his twentieth century mind. He observes that writers 
of the coming centuries will also write on the Mahabharata, and they will try to give 
a different interpretation of the Vyasabharata as if they know better than Vyasa 
did.®> This is the choicest way in which any creative writer can pay respects and 
tribute to an earlier writer. He says that nobody feels like writing another play or 
novel on Hamlet or Macbeth, Sakuntala or Meghaduta, because these are artistically 
finished products. No painter uses a finished painting as his model. The Mahabharata 
is like the great Himalayas. Any number of painters in different ages can go and 
paint its different valleys, ranges, and peaks. And still the Himalayas remain 
inexhaustible.© 


Govinda Pai's Hebbera]u is a tense play about the famous Ekalavya episode. 
T.P. Kailasam was an exceptional genius and a phenomenon by himself. He wrote 
his serious plays in English on epic themes like Ekalavya and Karma. Kuvempu 
wrote a number of small one-act plays, all of them in blank verse. Most of these 
plays are inspired by legendary and epical themes. Yamana solu based on the story 
of Satyavan-Savitri is his first play in blank verse, which is first in modern Kannada 
also. Piiti Narasimhacarya has produced verse-plays and musical dramas of high 
quality. He has taken his themes from the Ramayana and the Bhagavata. Itisa 
distinctive feature of his writing in this genre that the most popular metrical form or 
song-pattern has been employed by him to bring out the emotions in a particular 
context. Ahalye and Gokulanirgamana are good examples of his art combining 
music and poetry. Krsnamirti Puranik has given evidence of dramatic power in his 
small plays in blank verse like Sairandhri and Radheya. _ 
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One must study the marvellous character of the literature of the untutored masses 
of Karfiataka. Such literature is to be found in abundance in every country and in 
every language. In Kannada language also, there is an abundant variety of folk- 
songs and ballads which are as old as the hills. The authors of most of these are 
unknown. It is to be said that the folk literature in Kannada had tradition and 
Kannada poets through the centuries have alluded to it. A great deal of song and 
ballad refer to a popular version of the adventures of epic heroes, or toa devotional 
song speaking of Siva and Parvati or Rama and Sita. A song describes the story of 
Yellamma. Yellamma is probably a Dravidian goddess by origin. In Karnataka she 
is made the mother of Parasurama, a hero of the Mahabharata days, later treated as 
an incarnation of Visnu.” People of the villages often hear popular version of the 
episodes of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The outline of the narrative is 
taken from these poems but the characters are from the village. One such story is 
concerned with Arjuna and his queen Citrangada and Ulipi.® Arjuna once went out 
on a pilgrimage of twelve years' duration. It was then that he married Citrangada 

‘and Ulupi. He left them in Manipura and went out to complete the pilgrimage. 
Towards the end of the period, he came to Manipura disguised as a Jogi, spoke 
saucily to the wives, and laughed to think that they could not recognise him; and 
when at last they did he disappeared and came to Hastinapura where his mother 
Kunti was. He danced a Jogi dance before the place and wanted to have a practical 
joke with his mother as he had with the wives. Kunti saw the Jogi, noticed the 
resembalance to her son, and called him up and said, "I had a son, Jogi, who looked 
just like you. He went on a pilgrimage twelve years ago. Did you meet him?" He 
said, "Ono, mother. I did not. Twelve years , old lady, is a long time, your son may 
have been killed in a fight, or have fallen ill and died". Kunti feels unhappy and 
gives him some presents. By then Citrangada and Ulupi come in search of him. 
Arjuna moves away and the young women tell their mother-in-law that the Jogi was 
Arjuna himself. Shortly thereafter, they start in search of him again, and not finding 
him, try to drown themselves in three or four lakes. They do not succeed. Then they 
meet some Naga girls and hearing that Arjuna proceeded in a particular direction go 
that way. When Naga girls are bathing in a pool, Arjuna comes there and to let them 
know he has come, takes up some of their clothes, goes to a bush nearby and lies 
down and sleeps. The Naga girls finish bathing first, and coming up and missing 
part of their clothes, search for the their's and, recognising the clothes lying beside 
the Jogi, are angry that he should have looked on while they are bathing, and bite 
him. He dies. Here, by the pool, the two wives of Arjuna find that their bangles 
break of their own accord and that the marriage knots of their necklaces give way. 
As this means that their husband is dead, they come out in sorrow and see the Jogi 
and recognise him as Arjuna. They then pray to the Gods. Some deity or other 
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appears and brings Arjuna back to life. The whole of this story is popular fancy. 
The characters are from the Mahabharata but the incidents are all produced from 
popular imagination. 

Ponna wrote Santinathapurana. He was a contemporary of Ranna and lived in 
the tenth centruy A.D. The poet says that he is a hundred times as great as Asaga and 
a thousand times greater than Kalidasa. He is indebted to many a Sanskrit Kavya, 
while he clearly borrows from Kalidasa's Indumati Svayamvara in Raghuvamsa 
when dealing with the wedding of Jyotiprabhe and Arkakirti in the fifth canto and 
from the same source for his Digvijaya passages.”° The work gets its sustenance 
from the achievements of the great Sanskrit poets of the past, debts to many of 
whom show up in several parts of the work. 


The other Campukavya ascribed to him is Bhuvanaika Ramabhyudaya and 
unfortunately it has not been discovered so far. " Tt is said to deal with a secular 
theme in fourteen ASvasas. This work most probably dealt with the rise of 
Sankaraganda, af eudatory chief of Krsna. Whether it deals with the biography of 
lay persons like his Santinathapurana or is based on a Rama story can only be a 
matter of surmise. No part of that work has come down to us except a few quotations 
here and there in anthologies and illustrative passages in grammar and other works. 
It is said that the great Danacintamani Attimabbe, daughter of Mallapa, gota thousand 
copies of this work made for distribution among the pious.” 

It may be noticed here that there is an unbroken consistent literary tradition among 
the early poets of Karnataka beginning with Nrpatunga (ninth century c.A.D) to 
praise Sanskrit poets like Valmiki, Vyasa, Kalidasa, Bana, and others Ponna, 
Ranna, Janna, Nagavarma of the tenth and eleventh centuries are f. ollowed by a 
number of others upto the sixteenth century A.D., in this practice of pious compliment. 
Nrpatutiga in his Kavirajamarga praises Bana as the greatest of the Sanskrit prose 
stylists. He also mentions Harsacarita and Kadambari. He refers to Gunasuri, 
Narayana, Bharavi, Kalidasa and Magha as the greatest poets who wrote Mahakavyas: 

pranuta-gunasuri-narayana-bharavi-kalidasa maghadigali | 

ganidadole mahakavya-pranayaman agisidar amajakavi- vrsabharkal] || 

(Kavirajamarga I-25, 26, 29, 3]) 

The great old Kannada Campu Sahasabhimavijaya (1.8) (or Gadayuddha) of 
Ranna, composed in 982 A.D. praises Valmiki, Vyasa and pays tribute to Kalidasa 
for his 'gentle verse' and Bana f or eka in writing prose: 

negaldudu ramayanamum — 
negaldudu bharatamum a mahakavigalina 
negaldar vyasar valmiki 
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Gangadevi, author of Madhuravijaya (1.7)-says: 


dasatam kalidasasya kavayah ko na bibhrati | 
idanimapi tasyarthanupajivantyami yatah [[ 

It may be mentioned in this context that Kalidasa had made marvellous impression 
practically on all the Jaina poets, beginning from Jinasena. His Adipurana abounds 
in close affinities of subject matter, details of descriptive object, rhetorical devices, 
treatment of Nature, cultural values and elegant style. Bharavi, Magha and Sri 
Harsa also influenced scores of Jain Sanskrit poets. 

Harihara who lived in the early part of the thirteenth century was a great poet of 
devotion to God Siva. From his works, we can visualize a vivid personality of 
devotional ardour. He declares in his poems unequivocally the end and aim of his 
poetry as follows: ‘I can never praise other gods like Visnu and Brahma. I have sold 
my tongue to Siva. He appealed to his fellow poets not to degenerate by writing 
poems in praise of mortals but to 'Praise and adore God Siva only day and night"? 
Thus Harihara set up a new tradition in Kannada poetry and gave it a new orientation. 
Several Virasaiva poets, who followed him, adopted Hariharamarga , i.e., the path 
of Harihara. Girijakalyana is a Campi work by Harihara, bearing the stamp of his 
individual genius. The marriage of Siva and Parvati narrated in Saivapuranas and 
in Sanskrit poetry is its main theme.” Harihara was primarily concerned with 
protraying as graphically as he could the character and personality of Parvati in the 
form of Girija. Since he focussed his attention on her, he called his work 
Girijakalyana. The work of Kalidasa dealing with the same theme, is called 
Kumarasambhava. The difference in the outlook of both is seen in the very titles of 
their works. The work of Harihara concludes with the marriage of Girija, whereas 
the work of Kalidasa ends with the death of demon Taraka at the hands of Kumara, 
born of the union of Siva and Parvati. 


Harihara's narrative art is at its best when he gets occasions to depict intense 
feelings of joy, anger, devotion and bravery. All his powers then warm up and aspire 
to scale the heights of creative expression. For instance, we may cite the situation in 
which Cupid was burnt to ashes by the third eye of Siva, causing sorrow of separation 
to Rati wife of Cupid and indignation to Parvati, whose love was spurned by her 
Lord. In the course of her lamentation, Rati cries out saying, 'O0, Madana, you 
thought that you would conquer Siva with your flowery arrow. How am I to know 
that you would be burnt down by the fire of his eye in the forehead? I wonder if you 
chose to lie on the couch of Siva's fiery eye, thinking that the bed made of fur was 
too hard to use’ Parvati practised severe penance and succeeded in attracting Siva 
to the place of her penance in the disguise of an urchin. He abused Siva in her 
presence and angered her. She struck him with ashes and made him reveal his identity. 
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Harihara concludes this situation with a beautiful comment to the effect, ‘can pretence 
stand in the presence of truth even though it is put up by God Siva!"6 


Hariscandrakavya of Raghavanka is an excellent poetical work in Satapadi.” In 
this poem, the popular story of Hariscandra which was borrowed from existing 
sources,’* was handled with such skill and artistic insight by Raghavanka that many 
new features introduced therein made the old story appear new and charming. 
Raghavanka has admitted that he took the seed of the story from the past and made 
it grow into a big ‘poetic tree’ by his nature. The novelty of this poem fies in the 
original presentation of an age-old theme. It is a matter of pride that when we 
compare it to the old sources known to us, we observe that it is not only new to 
Kannada but it also has a story structure which is strikingly new to literature in any 
Indian language. For instance, the introduction of the three Candala. maidens in the 
Asrama of Visvamitra to serve as temptresses to Hariscandra is a very effective 
structural device. The portion dealing with the situation in which Visvamitra 
ultimately wrested the kingdom from the king and sent him into the wildemess is 
also one of the finest in Kannada poetry. 


His Viresacarite is a short poem, dealing with the well- known theme, pertaining 
to the destruction of the sacrifice of Daksa by Virabhadra, who was born of God 
Siva's wrath.” The significant change, which the poet has made in the story content 
by attributing the extreme fury of Daksa to deliberate insult and not to inadvertence 
on fhe part of Siva, is quite appropriate. There is a rising tempo in the depiction of 
the sentiment of the terrible (Raudra) and an agility of movement. The image of 
VireSa or Virabhadara is grand indeed. 


Rudrabhatta was a Brahmin poet brought up in the Vedic tradition. His 
Jagannathavijaya is based on the Visnupurana.” It is a work composed in Campit 
form. Thus Rudrabhatta produced a religious and devotional! work in the Campu - 
style based on the Krsna story as narrated in Visnupurana. It was not the intention 
of the author to merely recount the life of Krsna as a story teller. He intended to 
write in such a manner that knowledge of the highest truth would dawn on him when 
he visualised Lord Krsna in his poetic concentration (Kavyasamadhi). He reveals 
his keen desire to seek knowledge through devotion and meditation. He seems to 
have realised his high ideal in depicting some of the situations like Rasalrla. One of 
the commendable features of this work is its liberal outlook. Rudrabhatta has shown 
his leanings towards Upanisadic thought and belief in the oneness of God regardless 
of the name, given to him. Like a true Bhagavata, he made no distinction between 
Hari and Hara. 

One Sivakotyacarya composed Vaddaradhane in the early part of the tenth century 
A.D. Vaddaradhane means great Sadhana or practice.* There are nineteen stories in 
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it.. They are so called because of the large number of stories and their length, Vadda 
meaning big and extensive. There are many works in Sanskrit and Prakrit known as 
Aradhana. There is a Sanskrit work called Kathakosga by Harisena, which might 
have followed a Prakrit work dealing with the same subject.® All the nineteen stories 
in Vaddaradhane resemble the stories in Kathakosa; only the order of the stories is 
different. In some places the resemblance between the two is very close. It is the 
largest continuous prose work in respect of substance and manner and it is thus the 
biggest prose even in old Kannada literature. The stories mainly deal with the 
relentless working out of Karma, the need for ascetic practices and for a total 
dedication to self-conquest. They deal with the life histories of nineteen Upasarga 
Kevailis, the history of whose birth-cycles closes with a picture of how they endured 
patiently and peacefully the torments of the flesh and the spirit, when they were in 
Sukla dhyana. These Aradhana stories belong toa Kavaca-grantha group based on 
some original work or tradition from which both Harisena and the author of 
Vaddaradhane derive.* 


Kannada language and literature have received ample nourishment in varying 
degrees from Sanskrit literature. Most of the Kannada poets belonging to the early 
period were well-versed in Sanskrit. They were attracted by the vast vocabulary, 
diction and 'double entendre' in Sanskrit. Generally a developing language receives 
full support and nourishment from another fully developed language, just like a 
creeper requiring support from a grown up tree. Even after the full growth, it is 
interesting to note that the creeper, however strong it may become, continues to cling 
to the tree.** Any attachment developed for a long period cannot be abandoned 
altogether. The flexibility of the language gave a helping hand and the Kannada 
poets made the best use of the vast Sanskrit vocabulary. In the beginning, Kannada 
“welcomed such influence because of absolute necessity. Renowned Kannada scholar 
R.S. Mugali says, "Sanskrit came to Kannada like beaconlight of Aryan culture and 
lighted its path. It had a developed vocabulary, ready at hand to meet the demands 
of religion, philosophy, science and mythology. Kannada accepted it unreservedly. 
Sanskrit thus helped Kannada to rise to its full stature.® 


The three famous Sanskrit prose romances viz., Dandin's Dasakumaracarita, 
Subandhu's Vasavadatta and Banabhatta's Kadambari attracted the attention of the 
Kannada poets. Nagavarma I who lived towards the close of the tenth century wrote 
Karnataka Kadambari a remarkable rendering in Kannada of the famous Kadambari 
_ of Banabhatta. This rendering is the first fiction in Kannada. Nagavarma’'s work is 
a classical composition in the Campu form. He took care to see that on the onethand 
the adaptation did not carry his work far from the original and that on the other 
hand, it did not become artificial by being too close to it. He thus struck a middle 
path and achieved a model translation.** He has taken particular care to retain the 
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essence of the original story, the charm of description and the beauty of imagery, 
‘peculiar to Banabhatta. 

The style of Banabhatta is very complex and Nagavarma took great pains to 
achieve everlasting glory. By assimilating the original and making it his own, he 
produced a work which reads like an effortless original composition. R.S. Mugali 
says "what would have been a mere translation has thus come to be a 'transcreation' 
-an original composition with its own form and flavour."*’ He has omitted some 
portions, condensed some others and explained a few others. He has introduced 
poetic ideas, which are finer than in the original. The omission of descriptive passages 
found in the original is generally dictated by a sense of appropriateness. His language 
is simple and clear and sweet to the ear; it may be confidently said that no translation 
in old Kannada has equalled this work. 


The successful endeavour of Nagavarma I might have given inspiration to his 
successors. This perhaps gave the inspiration to Nemicandra to write his Lilavati 
Prabandha based on the other famous prose work viz. , Vasavadatta of Subandhu. 
Nemicandra did not wish to imitate his predecessor by merley translating the text. 
He wanted to excel his predecessor. He shows his originality by making several 
interesting and commendable innovations, not only in plot construction, but also in 
characterisation, descriptions, etc. He added many incidents to the original plot and 
his remarkable innovations within the framework of the original are really 
interesting.® Lilavati Prabandha written by him isa famous Campu kavya in Kannada 
literature. Being a great scholar in Sanskrit, the poet has followed Subandhu in 
many ways. The plot of the first part of the Lilavati Prabandha is based on the story 
of the Vasavadatta. Nemicandra has made several changes in developing the story, 
especially in the latter part of the work. Nemicandra has retained the names of 
some of the characters in the original and has made minor modification in the names 
of certain other characters. He has also added a few more characters in the 
development of the story. There is a striking similarity between Nemicandra and 
Subnadhu as far as some descriptions are concerned. Lilavati Prabandha describes 
how a Kadamba prince saw in a dream a beautiful princess (the heroine) and she 
like wise dreamt of him. They were unacquainted, but after mutual search and 
various adventures were ultimately wedded. Nemicandra flourished at the court of 
Vira Ballala, and at that of Laksmanaraja, the Silahara ruler of Kolhapur.” It was at 
the suggestion of Vira Ballala's minister that he undertook to write the 
Neminathapurana. As the poet died before its completion, it has become known as 
the Arddha Nemi, the ‘unfinished life of Nemi’. According to N. Mahaliga Bhat the 
patron of Nemicandra Laksmanadeva I ruled during 1186 to 1199 A.D., and the poet 
might have composed the Lilavati Prabandha during this period.*» Kandarpadeva 
chasing a wild boar and attacking it by discharging an arrow resembles the boar 
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episode found in Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi. An elaborate description of the activities 
of prostitutes is found in the Lilavati Prabandha and from this N. Mahalinga Bhat 
comes to the conclusion that probably Nemicandra read the Kuttinimata - a manua) 
of courtesans written by Damodaragupta in Sanskrit .”' The poet has also introduced 
several ideas from Kamasutra of Vatsyayana throughout his work. Nemicandra has 
not expressed his indebtedness to Subandhu. Nowhere in his work has the poet 
indicated that he has borrowed the plot from the Vasavadatta. Many critics have 
criticised Nemicandra, for giving the highest importance to erotic descriptions and 
feminine beauty. He says stri ripame rupam, srmgarame rasam®” But if we examine 
the pitiable plight and problems of the poets in the proper perspective, we will realise 
the truth as pointed out by K. Krishnamuthy that 'They sang in a cage and not upon 
a branch’. 


Caundarasa.a Brahmin poet rendered Dasakumaracarita of Dandin (dealing with 
the story of the ten princes) into Kannada.” He made use of this secular work as an 
outlet for his devotional feelings. This is clear from own device to send one of the 
princes to visit Pandharapura and pay obeisence to God Vithala. Caundarasa lived 
in thirteenth century A.D, and his translation of Dandin's work into Kannada is called 
Abhinava DaSakumaracarita. This has been written ina Campu form. There are 
many instances of literary works in regional languages like Kannada offering help 
in understanding classical Sanskrit literature better. One such instance may be cited 
here from the work of Caundarasa. In Dandin's Dasakumaracarita there is a passage 
wherein a thief elaborately describes the instruments used by thieves in their 
profession and he refers to an instrument called Karkatakarajju.” The commentators 
take Karkataka and Rajju as two different articles and explain the former as 
Yantrasadhanam and another as Arohanasadhanam®® In other words, Karkataka is 
some mechanism, the function of which is not made clear by them. They explain 
Rajju or the rope as an instrument for climbing. M.R. Kale who has translated 
DaSakumaracarita into English takes Karkataka and Rajju as two different articles 
and explains Karkataka as a "Wrench"®’ Since the list of instruments contains 
SandamSaka or tongs, the word Karkataka cannot be explained as a wrench, because 
a wrench and tongs are not two very different things. Monier Williams in his 
dictionary explains Karkataka as "a pair of tongs" and cites the examples from 
DaSakumaracaritra. Caundarasa in his Abhinava DaSakumaracarita also mentions 
the instruments used by the thieves and employs almost the same terminology as that 
of Dandin; Caundarasa also explains the terms in prose. He explains Karkalarajjuas 
mugilolsikkisi pidideruva edivaggam"”* (‘the crab-rope employed to climb up after 
hooking it to the roof top'). Karkata of Sanskrit is edi or crab, rayju is Pagga or rope 
in Kannada. According to Caundarasa Karkafa-rajju is one word and means a Karkala 
tied to a rajju. Evidently, Karkatarajju suggests a small crab-like apparatus made of 
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metal or wood, and tied to a rope. When thrown up, the crab-like apparatus gets 
stuck to the roof because of the protruding hooks. The thief could easily climb up 
the roof and come down. This is the correct meaning of Karakata-rajju, according 
to Caundarasa. V.S. Apte in his dictionary explains Karkataka rajjuas "a rope with 
a hook" and this meaning is very close to the correct meaning. Actually, it is a rope 
with a crab-like apparatus with many hooks. This word also occurs in many Kannada 
classics of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Bhimakavi's Basavapurana 
mentions it as Karkateya rajju or a rope having a crab-like thing.” Santilingadesika's 
BhairaveSvara Kavyada Kathamanisutraratnakara mentions it as Kakkateya rajju 
and Garani Basavalinga's Basavesvarana Kavya records it as Kakkate rajju. Thus 
M. Cidanadmuthy has proved the usefulness of works composed in Kannada in 
understanding classical Sanskrit literature better.'° 


The Paficatantra contains the most widely known stories in the world. If it were 
further declared that the Paficatantra is the best collection of stories in the world, the 
assertion could hardly be disproved, and would probably command the assent of 
those possessing the knowledge for a judgment. Assuming varied forms in India, 
then travelling in translations, and translations of translations, through Persia, Arabia, 
Syria, and the civilized countries of Europe, the stories have, for more than twenty 
centuries, brought delight to hundreds of millions. Since the stories gathered in the 
Paficatantra are very ancient, and since they can no longer be ascribed to their 
respective authors, it is not possible to give an accurate report of their genesis, which 
much in their subsequent history will always remain obscure. Hertel, the learned and 
painstaking editor of the text believes that the original work was comopsed in 
Kashmir, about 200 B.C. At this date, however, many of the individual stories were _ 
already ancient. He then enumerates not less than twenty-five recensions of the , 
work in India. The original collection of the Paficatantra stories, in Sanskrit, numbered ' 
about eighty-four. But in their endless travel through the ages in India and abroad, 
these stories underwent many changes not only in regard to their form, colour and 
Setting, but even as to their total numerical) strength. Now the original Pafcatantra 
is lost. It came down in three recensions, viz., North-Western recension and two 
other lost versions. From one of its lost versions were derived the Kashmirian 
Tantrakhyayika and the two Jaina versions, one abbreviated and the other enlarged." 
From another lost version were derived the South Indian Pafcatantra, the version of 
_ Nepal and the Hitopadesa of Bengal. Tantrakhyayika is the earliest and regarded as 
the nearest approach to the original. Paficatantra was rendered into Pahlavi as 
early as the middle of the sixth century A.D. From it were derived the Syriac and 
Arabic versions. There was a Tibetan version. J. Hertel records over two hundred 
versions of the work known to exist in more than fifty languages.'? 
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Durgasimha has written a Paficatantra which is a rendering of Sanskrit 
Pancatantra. Durgasimha was an army chief in the court of the Calukya king, called 
Jagadekamalla in the first half of the eleventh century.'? The only work, which he 
has written is Paficatantra, which is well-known as a collection of fables. But his 
version has a distinction. He says in his preface that his Paficatantra in Kannada is 
different from others. According to him his work is based on the Pancatantra of 
Vasubhagabhatta, which owed its origin to the five stories written by Gunadhya in 
Paisaca language. There is no reference to Paficatantra of Visnugarma which is 
very famous in Sanskrit literature. We owe our very knowledge of the existence of 
the Vasubhagabhatta version of Paficatantra to Durgasimha. It has thus gaineda 
special importance in the whole range of Indian literature. The researches of scholars 
brought to light Tantropakhyana in Sanskrit and Javanese versions of 
Vasubhagabhatta's narrative tradition. It may be said that the stories which are not 
found in Visnusarma's Paficatantra but are found in Durgasimha, have been culled 
from Vasubhaga's version. Secondly, Durgasimha used Jaina doctrines and terms 
not found in Visnusarma, though he himself was a follower of Vedic religion. This 
clearly indicates that the original Paficatantra of Vasubhaga had Jaina predilections. 
It may be said that Durgasimha generally retains the story and the temper of the 
original and amplifies it occasionally in his narration and description. He says that 
he has composed his work in a novel way. His work has been composed in Campu 
form. In this Campu prose preponderates over verse. Durgasimha speaks of 
Gunadhya as a poet of the court of Salivahana.' This Salivahana probably is the 
famous king Satavahana, the author of the Prakrit lyric GathasaptaSati. 


Durgasimha's Paficatantra has sixty-five stories. Out of these sixty-five eleven 
stories are found only in Durgasimha. Like other Paficatantra this work also possesses 
many verses which are didactic in character. This work contains 458 verses in Kannada 
and 230 verses in Sanskrit. Again out of 230 verses only 100 verses are found 
elsewhere and another 130 verses are exclusively found in Durgasimha. Sanskrit 
verses are found at the beginning of almost all the stories. Durgasimha has translated 
the verses in Kannada prose. Durgasimha's work is unique as it contains many stories 
and verses which are not available in other recensions of Paficatantra and this 
becomes a signal contribution of Karnataka to Sanskrit fable literature.’ 


Out of fifteen stories exclusively found in Durgasimha two stories are given 
briefly here as they are very interesting. (1) The Story of Vararuci and Ogre. Vararuci 
on his pilgrimage meets an Ogre while passing through the Dandakaranya forest. 
The Ogre which captures Vararuci tells him that he would be freed if he answers his 
four questions. The four questions asked by the Ogre are: (I) Where is the road (2) 
Whatis news (3) What is attraction (4) Whom to serve. Vararuci's answers to these 
questions are: (1) Show piety to all the beings; speak truth; donate according to your 
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might; be courteous. Follow the general principles enunciated in all the scriptures. 
This is the road. (2) This world is a huge cooking vessel in which lord Yama is 
cooking forever with the help of Day and Night and others. This is the News. (3) 
Dine freely without the obligations of others. That is attraction. (4) Have one wife, 
three children, two bullocks and two cows for farming. You must serve these. 
Remember that the highest religion is that of giving protection to the animals. The 
Ogre was satisfied with the answers and set Vararuci free. (2) The Story of Valmiki 
and Vyasa: According to this story Vyasa wanted to expand the story of the 
Mahabharata; so he met Valmiki who had already completed the Ramayana. Vyasa 
asked Valmiki 'tell me what is religion according to you', Vyasa replied, 'we must 
abide by the principles of all the religions as they are. We must recognize that 
whatever is not beneficial to us is not beneficial to others also. That is religion. 

There is an idea of fundamental nature which appears again and again in the 
Mahabharata, which is the root of all moral activity, love, compassion, and seeing 
the one common self in all and thereby realising the sense of unity. This has been 
referred to as Atma-aupamya or placing oneself in another's position or vice versa 
and refraining from doing to another what one would not wish to be done to oneself. 
Vyasa says in the Mahabharata 

sruyatam dharmasarvasvam Srutva caivavadharyatam | 
atmanah pratikilani paresam na samacaret || 
(Anusasana, Gorakhpur ed.113) 

(Listen to the quintessence of Dharma and having listened, bear it in mind; 
whatever is untoward to you, do not do that to others). 
Bhagavad Gita (VI.32) also says: 

atmaupamyena sarvatra samam paSyati yo arjuna | 

sukham va yadi va duhkham sa yogi paramo matah |] 

_ He is the great yogi, who, on the analogy of himself, and what would be pleasant 
or unpleasant to himself, looks with the same attitude upon others too). 
It is significant to notice here that this principle was recognised as the quintessence 
of the Mahabharata as early as eleventh century A.D. 

The Sanskrit verses exclusively found in Durgasimha are also noted for their 
fine lyrical sentiments and great morals. A few of them are quoted here; A verse on 
pure love reads as follows: 

ahamihaiva vasannapi tavakastvamapi tatra vasannapi mamakah | 

hrdayasangama eva susangamo na tanu sangama eva susangamah || 
A verse on the bad effects of the war runs as follows: 

puspairapi na yoddhavyam kim punarnisitaisyaraih | 

yuddhamaksayadosadhyam pradhana purusaksayam || 
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A beautiful verse on the importance of sweet speech is quoted below: 
he jthve madhure snigdhe madhuram kim na bhasase | 
madhuram vada kalyani loko hi madhura priyah |{ 

Thus the Kannada Paficatantra of Durgasimha has many significant aspects which 
can be used for research by Sanskrit scholars. 

Sanskrit poets and authors mentioned in Durgasimha's Paficatantra are Asaga, 
Bana, Bharavi, Bhavabhiti, Bahudandi, Bhima, Canakya, Dandin, Danta, 
Dhanafjaya, Gajamkuga, Gunadhya, Guru, Kalidasa, Kamada, Kanada, Magha, 
Mayura, Nalada, Parasara, Sakra, Somadeva, Sukra, Udbhata, Vacaspati, Valmiki, 
“Vamana, Vyasa, Visalaksa. 

Kannada and Sanskrit literature came up with renewed vigour in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century during the reign of the Mysore ruler, Cikkadevaraja, who 
was a great patron of learning and letters. Classical poetry, which was not vogue 
for a long period, came into its own again. Sadaksari, a Viragaiva ascetic-poet, 
heralded the revival of the Campu form through his works. He was a born poet and 
an erudite scholar and he wrote three works of a classical stamp. Of them, his 
Rajasekharavilasa contains the story of a devotee who brought out the significance 
of the name of God Siva. His second work Sabaragankaravilasa deals with the 
famous story of God Siva's appearance as a hunter to test Arjuna's valour and power 
of penance before he blessed him with the Pasupata weapon. The story is thin and 
there are descriptions galore which contains more of Sanskrit-ridden diction and 
double entendre. The story moves fast towards the close when the hunter pursues 
the quick- footed boar. The dialogue between God Siva disguised as hunter and 
Asyuna as an ascetic, the ensuing duel and the final revelation are among the most 
interesting portions of this work.'°’ 


Kannada Language and Sanskrit 


The Kannada language is one of the South Indian languages that have sprung 
from a common origin and form a distinct family of tongues, namely that of Dravida, 
of which Tamil, Malayala, Telugu and Tulu are the other principal representations. 
Kannada includes three chief dialects Classical, Mediaeval, and Modern. The first 
or classical Kannada is quite uniform and shows an extraordinary amount of polish 
and refinement. It occurs in the works composed by Jaina writers and according to 
scholars it was in use for literary purposes from the tenth century A.D., to the middle 
of the thirteenth century. Its notable characteristics.are (1) the elaborate and highly 
artificial Campu composition, (2) the use of classical Sanskrit words in their unaltered 
form whenever necessary as an aid in composition; (3) the use of a conventionally 
received number of Tadbhavas (Sanskrit terms changed to suit the tongue of the 
Kannada people), (4) the proper distinction between the letters ], r,] andr. The 
mediaeval dialect is found in the works of Saiva and Lingayata writers. It is written 
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in one of the Satpadi metres. It contains a number of Tadbhavas not sanctioned by 
previous writers. It is negligent as to the use of suffixes and the rules of syntax. 
This dialect was in use up to the fifteenth century." It is to be noted that several 
works were written in the mediaeval as well as in the classical dialect and style even 
after the fifteenth century A.D. About the sixteenth century A.D., the modern Kannada 
came into existence and it is seen especially in the poetry of the Vaisnavas. In this » 
dialect many old verbs and nouns began to be discarded along with the letter 'r'. The 
words borrrowed from Maharatti and Hindustani came into use. This dialect 
comprises the present Kannada of prose writings and common conversation. The 
modern dialect also contains many Sanskrit words to denote abstract, religious and 
scientific concepts. But for the introduction of much Hindustani and Mahratti and 
for the lack of refinement, the mdoern dialect is essentially one with the ancient 
and mediaeval dialects. It is however not uniform, but more or less varies according 
to localities. a 


It is interesting to note that unlike Tamil and Telugu, Kannada has no sage's name 
associated with its literary origin. Kannada seems to have branched away from its 
original Dravidian stock about the beginning of the first century A.D., and enriched 
itself by contacts with Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

Kannada seems to have existed as a spoken language only, without any written 
records, for several centuries. The earliest available record of Kannada is the Halmidi 
inscription. This inscription is undated but usually ascribed to about middle of the 
fifth century A.D., on the basis of the royal names and dynasties mentioned in it." 
From the linguistic point of view it is a very interesting record. The invocatory 
stanza is in Sanskrit, the body of the inscription is in Kannada prose which, again, is 
full of Sanskrit words and even long Sanskrit compounds. This indicates that Sanskrit 
had already secured a very firm place in the diction of literary Kannada of that 
period. A passive voice construction found in this inscription 1s significant because 

‘the Dravidian languages do not have the passive construction even to this day in 
their spoken form; even in literary Kannada it is very rare indeed. Therefore, according 
to scholars, the occurrence of passive voice in the earliest literary record of Kannada 
is due to the permeating influence of Sanskrit." 


The scholars are of the opinion that it is possible to recover a few specimens of 
the Kannada language from earlier inscriptions composed in Prakrit and Sanskrit. 
One such example is the word Isila occurring in the Brahmagiri inscri ption of Asoka 
(third century B.C.) Isila was the name of a place which was situated in Karnataka 
region. Some scholars identify it with Siddapura in the Citradurga district.'"" Isila is 
generally considered as a Prakrit word and derived from rsi. But D.L. Narasimhachar 
argues that this is an Aryanised form of an ancient Kannada word Esil'a fort', cognate 
witb Tamil eyil™ 
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It may be said that no full-fledged grammar of old Kannada was written upto the 
middle of the twelfth century A.D., even though old Kannada had already yielded 
place to middle Kannada in speech and partly in writing. It was Nagavarma II (c. 
150) grammarian and lexicographer that gave for the first time a fairly full treatment 
of old Kannada grammar ina long chapter called Sabdasmrti in his Kavyavalokana." 
The old Kannada grammar has been also treated by him in his another work on 
Kannada grammar named Kamataka Bhasabhisana. Interestingly enough this work 
on Kannada grammar has been composed in Sanskrit langua ge." 


Kesiraja who flourished in about c. 1260 A.D. wrote Sabdamanidarpana which is 
a classic in the field of Kannada "* grammar. Sabdamanidarpana is a comprehensive 
descriptive grammar of old Kannada. Bhattakalanka who flourished in 1604 A.D., 
wrote another grammar work called Sabdanusasana." This has been composed in 
the form of terse Sanskrit sutras in the Paninian style. 


According to scholars Brahmi is the common source of all Indian albhabets."* 
All Indian languages are influenced by Sanskrit to a greater or lesser extent and 
similarly, all the alphabets derive their origin from Brahmi. The script of ASokan 
edicts is the earliest form of Brahmi. The alphabets of Devanagari and of Dravidian 
languages are the modified forms of the Asokan script. Among the Dravidian scripts, 
Kannada and Telugu resemble each other to great extent. There is no similarity 
between the scripts of Tamil and Kannada. The reason for the similarity between 
Kannada and Telugu in respect to the script is their long association with-each other 
under Vijayanagara administration, though they are not so close in respect 0 
language. 

It may be noted here that owing to political and religious associations, Andhra 
and Karnataka have influenced each other considerably. In respect of literary activity, 
itis known that Telugu made a beginning under Kannada influence. The first Telugu 
poet, Nanniah composed Andhramahabhdarata in Campi style following the model 
of Pampa and with the help of Narayanabhatta, who was a Kannada poet himself. 
Bhimakavi's Kavijanasrayam is based on the Kavirajamarga. The Vijayanagara 
kings extended their patronage to several Telugu poets. 

The special features of Kannada alphabet is that it has all the symbols needed 
for writing Sanskrit words. Like Sanskrit, it has separate letters for surds, sonants 
and sibilants and other sounds. But is has also symbols for a few sounds peculiar to 
the Dravidian languages. 

In old Kannada 'p' as an initial sound occurred in words like Pal (milk), Puli, 
(tiger), Poge (smoke), etc. but gradually it changed to 'h’ giving rise to forms like 
halu, huli, hoge, etc. /Even Sanskrit words which had entered Kannada and been 
assimilated before fhe commencement of this change came under its sway. The 
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words like old Kannada pasu (Sanskrit pasu - modern Kannada hasu may be cited 
as an example. Kannada like Tamil and other Dravidian languages, did not originally 
have any aspirated articulation. Therefore the emergence of ‘h' in vocabulary of 
Kannada is a somewhat unexpected phenomenon. Sanskrit words like Hanuman 
and hara (necklace) were pronounced in old Kannada as Anuva and Ara respectively 
losing their 'h' sound. But at the time of the transition from old Kannada to middle 
(and modern) Kannada, 'h' sound became a member of the Kannada phonetic system.” 


Kannada alphabet has mostly adhered to the alphabetical system of Sanskrit. 
The same is the case with its grammar, As noted earlier two of the three standard 
works on Kannada grammar, namely, the Bhasabhusana and the Sabdanusasana 
are composed in Sanskrit language. It is significant to note that in the whole 
terminology of Kannada grammar there does not occur a single term of purely 
Kannada origin, all the terms without any exception are taken from Sanskrit. 


With regard to the cultivated Dravidian languages of South India, the influence 
of Sanskrit has extended only to the vocabulary and not to the grammar. The amount 
of Sanskrit words in Tamil is much less than in the other languages. Sanskrit has 
given to Kannada tongue the words for expressing abstract ideas of religion, 
philosophy and science."? 

Scholars are of the opinion that the Dravidian languages have not only borrowed 
much from Sanskrit but have also lent much to it.”! It is even supposed that these 
languages have also influenced to some extent the grammar of Sanskrit and the 
Aryan vernaculars. It is an admitted fact that when peoples speaking different 
languages are in constant touch with each other, they naturally borrow much from 
each other. It may be assumed that when Aryans penetrated to the south, became 
acquainted with new objects bearing Dravidian names, they have adopted the names 
of those things logether with the things themselves. The conditions on which any 
word contained inthe Sanskrit lexicons may be considered to be of Dravidian origin, 
have been given by Caldwell and the same has already been discussed in detail 
earlier.”2 

With regard to phonology, it is supposed that the cerebral letters in Sanskrit were 
taken from the Dravidian language. The cerebral letters form an essential feature 
of Dravidian phonology and they are found in Sanskrit alone and not in any other 
primitive language related to Sanskrit. da 

The presence of a large number of Sanskrit words. in the Dravidian languages of 
South India led some orientalists such as Colebrooke, Carey, Wilkings and others, to 
believe that these languages were derived from Sanskrit. But, now, such notions are 
known to be without any foundation. According to Caldwell these orientalists did 
not take into account the material circumstance that the pronouns and numerals of _ 
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the Dravidian languages, their verbal and nominal inflections and the- syntactic 
arrangement of their words-everything, in short, which constitutes the living spirit 
of a language were originally and radically different from Sanskrit. Further, it will 
be very difficult to account for the presence of indigenous words which constitute 
the major portion of the vocabulary of the Dravidian languages. One more evidence 
is that the uncultivated Dravidian dialects contain scarcely any Sanskrit words.'? 


The reasons for the presence of a large number of Sanskrit words in Kannada are 
not difficult to seek. The early Jaina authors in Kannada were well-versed in Sanskrit 
and through their works some Sanskrit words must have entered into the Kannada 
vocabulary. 


Besides, as noted earlier, Kannada has borrowed Sanskrit words to express abstract 
ideas of philosophy science and religion. Even the later writers in Kannada language 
have without any reservation introduced a pretty large number of Sanskrit words.!4 


All the four Dravidian languages of South India have Sanskrit words, both pure 
(tatsama) and corrupt (tadbhava) introduced into their vocabularies to a smaller or 
greater extent. The number of Sanskrit words in Tamil is comparatively small, in 
Kannada and Telugu rather large and in Malayalam the largest. That it is possible to 
avoid the use of Sanskrit in Kannada is shown by Andayya who has composed the 
Kabbigarakava which does not contain pure Sanskrit words though it contains many 
Tadbhavas. - 


It is interesting to note that from the very beginning there existed a certain view 
point both among poets and critics about borrowing words and grammatical elements 
from Sanskrit. 


According to the Kavirajamarga the words that Kannada borrowed from Sanskrit 
were to be treated as Samasamskrta. Compound words, comprising one Sanskrit 
word and one Kannada word, were formerly banned as Arisamasa i.e. hostile 
compounds. Buta living and growing language cannot be subject to rigid rules and 
hence the words termed as Arisamasa became Mitrasamdsas, i.e., friendly 
compounds later and were adopted freely being sanctioned by usage and tradition. 
The Samasamskrta view point called for slight changes in the vowel-ends or 
consonant-ends of Sanskrit words adopted to suit the Kannada tongue. This was one 
method of bringing Sanskrit words into the Kannada fold by just slight changes. 
Some of the Sanskrit words brought to Kannada under this scheme are Mala (male), 
Laksmi (Laksmi), Yasas (YaSassu), Vidvan (Vidwansa), Sriman(Srimanta), Pragna 
(Prasne). Words of this category were styled as Samasamskrta. Another way of 
bringing Sanskrit words into Kannada was to make bigger changes, affecting the 
entire word according to the laws of Kannada phonetics. This category went under 
the name Tadbhava. Thus when Sanskrit words are modified to suit the phonetic 
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character of Kannada they become Tadbhavas. It is significant to note here that 
these Tadbhavas were so naturalised in Kannada language that grammarians and 
poets considered them as pure Kannada words (Acca Kannada) along with the words 
of indigenous origin. Tadbhavas were formed with modifications necessary to suit 
Kannada tongue. The following are the example of Tadbhavas: Sri-Siri, Sneha- 
neha, Yamuna-Jamuna, Rsi-risi, etc. According to scholars most of the Tadbhavas 
have entered Kannada through Prakrit.’° Jaina poets and scholars, who were the 
pioneers of writing in Kannada, were well-versed in Sanskrit as well as Prakmit. 
They drew inspiration from both the languages and enriched Kannada, vocabulary. 
It seems that they drew on Souraseni Prakrit for Tadbhavas in particular. The Kannada 
vocabulary has enriched itself with words from many a language since the inception 
of writing in Kannada. Of these, Sanskrit and Prakrit borrowings were predominant 
in the early period. The first word Tat in the compounds Tatsama and Tadbhava in 
Kannada language denotes Sanskrit. So there are two classes of words; Samiskrtasama 
and Samiskrtabhava. But certain words are more easily derived from Prakrit than 
Sanskrit. Thus, the Kannada word Kambam may be more easily derived from the 
Prakrit Khambho than from the Sanskrit Stambhah. To prove that some Kannada 
words are more easily derived from Prakrit than Sanskrit the following words may 
be cited.° 


Sanskrit Prakrit Kannada 
dhamstra dadha dade 
sib sirt siri 
sithilah sadhilo sadila 
sthilah thoro tora 
snusa susa sose 
katuh karo kara 
rajm rani rani 
ajna ana ane 


In modern Kannada, even Sanskrit Avyayas or indeclinables are used without 
any change. The following may be cited as examples: bahuSah, prayasah, prayena. 
etena, evafica, parantu, sadyah, athava, punah, mukhatah, kramena, sva tah, yadyapi, 
ittham, ityadi. In daily usage, Kannada is mostly self -reliant but it cannot function 
without Sanskrit. The word for water, Niru is its own but the word, for, food, Anna 
is Sanskrit. Many other Sanskrit words like Phalahara (Jight refreshments), Nidre 
(Nidra sleep), Devaru (Deva god), Dharma (religion) Papa (sin), Punya (merit) etc, 
have become part and parcel of Kannada language. In very early times, Ara (Dharma) 
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Nésar (Surya), Poltu (kala) - words of this type existed in Kannada but they wént 
out of currency due to Sanskrit influence. They have remained in old works as relics 
of a bygone age. The use of Sanskrit diction in the speech of the ordinary people is 
relatively less but its influence is deep and abiding in the cultivated tongue. It may 
be noted that some of the words, which have been assimilated in the language of the 
common man in their original or corrupt form, are hardly recognisable as Sanskrit. 


Tulu and Kodagu are the other two languages prevalent in Karnataka which belong 
to the Dravidian family. Tulu is confined to the coastal district of South Kanara. 
The Tulu of the Brahmin community has a perceptibly large element of Sanskrit 
vocabulary. It seems that a script similar to the one used for Malayalam was in use 
in the Tulu country from about the fourteenth century among scholars for writing 
books in Sanskrit. Not a single old book in the Tulu language written in this or any 
other script, is known to exist. Tulu speaking poets and scholars have used Kannada 
and Sanskrit as the medium of literary expression through the ages. 


Kavirajamarga makes the following interesting remarks about the intelligence 
and culture of the Kannadiga inhabiting the region of pure Kannada lying within 
' Kisovolal, Kopana, Puligere and Onkunda: "Skilled are the people of that region in 
making speeches with apt words and also in understanding and pondering over (other's) 
speeches. Naturally intelligent, they are, even without special study, versed in the 
usages of poetry. All are skilful in their speech. Even young children and the dumb 
learn wisdom and words respectively at a hint". 27 


Kannada can claim to havea literary tradition, which is old, continous and diverse 
in theme and expression. From the very beginning it came under the influences of 
Indian culture. It did not develop a fascination for Sanskrit at the cost of its 
individuality. One of the main reasons for this was its affinity with Prakrit. If 
Sanskrit became the language of Vedic religion similarly, the Prakrit became the 
language of non- Vedic faiths like Buddhism and Jainism. Kannada welcomed both. 
Jainism, in particular struck deep roots in the Kannada soil and left its marks on the 
political and cultural life of Karnataka. 


The Jainas were the pioneers in the field of Kannada literature. Jaina scholars 
felt that need of propagating their faith through the language of the people and that 
was the beginning of the literary movement in Kannada. They realised the value of 
the language of the common man at a time when Sanskrit held supreme sway over 
their minds. A few works like Cudamani belong to the early period and are known 
to be commentaries on Jaina works in Sanskrit. The scholars gradually realised that 
Kannada as a language and literature could not receive the recognition of the 
Sanskritists and the cultural leaders of the land unless and until it was raised to the 
status of Sanskrit in every respect. Sanskrit has already its great secular works in the 
field of poetry and drama; it had its poetics and works on several sciences by about 
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ninth century A.D. The great poets like Bhasa and Kalidasa were followed by Bharavi, 
Bana and Bhavabhuti. The grand style with all its merits and defects, was the order 
of the day. The task of Kannada, according to the writers of that age, was to imitate 
Sanskrit in a spirit of healthy rivalry and at the same time to strike its own paths in 
respect of classical traditions, suited to the genius of the language. Kavirajamarga 
represents this classical urge to a great extent laying down the guidelines for the 
aspiring poets and critics in Kannada. 

From the ninth century to twelfth century A.D. the classical tradition in Kannada 
flourished magnificently, being built on secure foundations by gifted men of letters. 
The great poets like Pampa, author of Vikramarjuna Vijaya or Pampabharata and 
Adipurana, Ponna, author of Santipurana and Ramakathe Cavundaraya author of 
Cavundarayapurana, Ranna, author of Gadayuddha and Ajitapurana, Nagavarma J 
author of Karnataka Kadambari , Nagacandra, author of Ramacandracaritapurana 
or Pamparamayana etc., flourished during this period. The themes of their literary 
works were either drawn from the great Indian epics or Jaina biography and legend. 
The Campu form of composition established during this period and the classical 
style known as Halagannada with an admixture of Sanskrit diction came into vogue. 


There are two style of writing in the Kannada language (1) Kaviraja Paddhati (2) 
Desi paddhati. Kaviraja Paddhati adopted a style in which Sanskrit words 
predominated over Kannada words and Desi Paddhati gave prominence to Kannada 
words rather than Sanskrit words. The Kaviraja Paddhati style of writing was very 
popular. In about 1005 A.D. Parsvanathakavi in his Parsvanathapurana refers to a 
work a called Rupastavana by Agalakavi a Jain poet and says that it had been 
composed in Manipravala in praise of Jinanatha.”* Only one book of Agalakavi is 
available now by the name of Candraprabhapurana composed in the style of 
Campukavya a mixture of prose and poetry. Since the Rupastavana supposed to 
have been written in Manipravala style has not come down to the posterity it is to be 
observed that there are no samples available now of the Manipravala style of writing 
in Kannada and the only reference to such kind of writing is that found in the 
Parsvanathapurana by Parsvanathakavi. Mere mixture of Sanskrit words and 
Kannada words cannot be called Manipravala, because, if one were to do so, the 
whole of Kannada literature should be called Manipravala. As noted elsewhere 
Kannada draws heavily upon the store of Sanskrit words and there is free interplay 
of Sanskrit and Kannada words in the Kannada literature. No one calls such a writing 
Manipravala. 

The earliest reference to Manipravaja is found in the commentary called 
Jayadhavala written in Sanskrit by Jinasena (837 A.D.) on the Jain work 
Satkhandagama. Jinasena states that his work had been composed in Manipravala 
style - a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit.”° Thus according to him Manipravala style 
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consists of a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit words. Abhinavagupta in his 
commentary on Bharata's NatyaSastra refers to Bharata's contention that Natya can 
be staged in a language formed as a mixture of Sanskrit and the local language. He 
compares this style with the Manipravala style prevalent in South India.°° 


Malayalam is rich in original works composed entirely in Manipravala style and ° 
it also contains an independent grammar on the Manipravala style. During the time 
of the Perumal dynasty in Kerala dance-dramas called Kuttukuttyaitam became 
very popular amongst the masses. The language of these dance-dramas was a free 
mixture of Sanskrit and Malayalam which can be said to be the origin of the | 
Manipravala style in Malayalam. It is interesting to note that works in the 
Manipravala style in Malayalam were written mostly in poetry.”! 


The new movement took place about the middlé of twelfth century, when the 
Virasgaiva mystics and reformers, led by Basavesvara, sought for a popular medium 
for the spread of the new religion preached by them. About the close of this century 
Harihara and Raghavanka composed their works in puré Kannada metres like Ragale 
and Satpadi. The eminent poets like Nemicandra, Rudrabhatta and Janna belonged 
to this period and they continued the composition of classical poetry. It is to be 
noted here that Rudrabhatta (1180 A. D) was the first Brahmin poet with a-devotional 
fervour, to treat a religious theme from the Visnupurana in the Campi style. The 
period from ninth to twelfth century A.D is known as Jaina and the period from 
twelfth to fourteenth Century A.D. is generally called the Viragaiva period: The 
period from the-fourteenth to sixteenth Century A.D., is ‘the golden age of the 
Vijayanagara Empire.. Though poets of ail faiths f lourished ‘under their patronage, 
this period witnessed greater literary output on the part of Brahmin poets such as 
Kumaravyasa and Kumaravalmiki and composers cum-singers like Purandaradasa. 
Kumaravyasa wrote the first ten Parvas of the Mahabharata and his Bhagavata 
attitude towards life has coloured his handling: of the Mahabharata story. 
Purandaradasa and Kanakadasa who f ounded the institution of Dasakuta popularised 
the Bhakti cult by employing Kannada as their literary medium." 


The historians of Kannada literature generally classify the contents of it on the 
basis of the three principal religions, Jainism, Viragaivism and Brahminism. Some 
scholars attempt at a classification based on subject matter. The principal sources 
from which poets gathered their several themes were the Jaina epics and stories, the 
lives of the sixty-three Siva saints of Tamil Saivism, the Sivapuranas and the 
Brahminic Epics, Puranas and other legends. Almost all the literature falls under 
these three main groups. 

It is significant to note that none of the poets belonging to Jaina, Viragaiva and 
Brahmana faith did ever attempt to write of anything that did not concern his own 
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religion, with the exception of some technica! and secular works. Camarasa and 
Surahga, the two Virasaiva champions have expressed their attitude in very incisive 
words; Suranga said that he had sold his tongue to sing the glories of Siva only; 
while Camarasa maintained that stories other than those of Sivasaranas were all 
tales of dead men writhing with the desease of birth and death and such narratives 
were only meant for bad men who could not spend their time worthily."® 


Kannada literature by the time it came under the influence of Vijayanagara, had 
already witnessed two strong movements which left a permanent stamp on its tone 
and character. The first movement was that of Jaina which began shortly after 
Nrpatunga and came to an end by about the end of the twelfth century. During this 
period literature was used as a medium for religious propaganda. The Jaina poets 
who wrote in the Margi style were very great scholars in Sanskrit and Prakrit. They 
imitated their originals to such an extent that the language was generally Sanskrit 
with Kannada terminations. They chose Sanskrit metres to express their ideas. Some 
poets like Nayasena protested strongly against the undue importance given to Sanskrit 
words and phrases, but they were not heeded. 


In the early period the theme taken from the Sanskrit sources was given the pattern 
and polish of Kannada. It was followed by the indigenous trend, which took the 
theme from the Kannada sources and gave ita shape in Kannada manner, though of 
course the influence of Sanskrit was not altogether ruled out. , 


Karnataka places in Purana etc 


Kannada literature like the Kannada language has developed under the influence 
of Sanskrit from the earliest period. The first available work, Kavirajamarga 1s 
based on Dandins Kavyadarsa. As noted elsewhere the first classical composition 
namely Pampabharata owes its origin to the Mahabharata.“ Even the second work 
of Pampa namely Adipurana is inspired by the Mahapurana composed in Sanskrit 
by Jinasena. The old Kannada literature i is indebted to Sanskrit and Prakrit sources. 
Most of the earlier works composed in Kannada have heavily drawn from the 
Mahabharata, Ramayana, Puranas, etc,” Itis, therefore, true to facts to say that by 
and large there’is rio original theme nor any original view point in old Kannada 
works. The literary value of a work really lies in the mode arid manner of presenta- 
tion, whatever the source, from which-the-themeé or the view point has been bor- 
rowed. This holds good not only to Kannada literature but also to all other litera- 
tures, particularly of old times. R.S. Mugali says that the’ Kannada authors have 
. assimilated the themes, chosen by them and exhited their genius and learning and 
expressed their-lif: e-vision in their artistic creations, which are mostly of the nature 
of reconstructions.°* | 
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He observes: "One of the main features of Kannada literature is the synthetic 
outlook which it has fostered in resolving the conflicts in the Aryan and the Dravidian 
cultures as well as the tussle between Sanskrit and Kannada, the differing view 
points of the East and West. Old Kannada literature has been a grand and noble 
vehicle of expression for all the faiths and schools of thought like the Jaina, Viragaiva, 
Sankara, Madhva and Ramanyja. It has traces of conflicts among them as well as 
those of harmony, which outlived the conflict. The wealth and glory of Kannada 
literature consists in the latter. Though such an approach and expression are also to 
be found in the literature of other Indian languages and yet they may not have 
possessed the diversity and the extent of Vedic and non- Vedic faiths and sects, which 
Kannada culture and literature welcomed and strove to synthesise".34¢ 
Places of Karnataka Connected with Sanskrit Legends 

Karnataka occupies a very definite place in the history of ancient India, both 
political and cultural. The earliest reference to itas Karnata or Karnataka are found 
in the great epic, the Mahabharata, more than once. In the Sabhaparva (78-98) the 
word Karnata refers to the kings of the Karnata country; Karnatah Kamsyakuttasca 
Padmajalah satinarah || 

In the Bhismaparva (IX - 58-59) Karnataka is mentioned as one of the southern 
regions of India along with Dravida, Kerala and others: 

athapare janapadah daksina bharatarsabha / 
dravidah keralah pracya misika vanasikah | | 
karnatah mahisaka vikalpa musakastatha | 
jhillikah kuntalascaiva sauhrda nabhakananah | | 

In the critical edition of the Sabhaparva of the Mahabharata brought out by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, the reference to Karnatah in 78-98 
(Kumbhakonam edition) is considered to be a southern interpolation and is not, there- 
fore, accepted. In the critical edition of the Bhismaparva, the reading Unnatyakah is 
accepted in place of Karnatakah in [x - 59. In the critical edition of Poona three 
readings of Kuntala in different Parvas are accepted: 

1. Akarsah Kuntalascaiva (Sabha 31-lJ) 

2. Dravidah Sahakuntalaih (Udyoga, 138-25) 

3. Kuntalaigca Dasamaisca-(Bhisma, 51-12) 

It may be said that Karnata (ka) denoted roughly South Karnataka and Kuntala 
denoted the North Karnataka of those days Vanavasika and Mahisaka mentioned in 
the Mahabharata seem to be Banavasi and Mysore respectively which might have 
formed part of the vast Kannada - speaking region. Mahisaka mentioned in the 
Epic, according to some scholars refers to the country on the Narmada with Mahismati 
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as the capital. According to others it refers to Mysore. The mention of Mahisaka 
just after Karnataka in the list of southern countries lends the support to the argu- 
ment that it refers to Mysore.” 


The Mahabharata is the first work in ancient Indian literature to make a direct 
reference to Karnataka and its parts. The other epic the Ramayana does not refer to 
Karnataka. Among the countries of the south, mention is made of Mahisaka °° which 
may be identified with Mysore. Similarly Vaijayanta referred to in the Ramayana 
(Ayodhyakanda 9-12) as situated in the south may be Banavasi in North Karnataka. 
Kiskindha, the capital of Vali mentioned in the Ramayana is generally identified 
with Anegondi near Hampi in Karnataka”’. The term Karnataka and Kuntala are 
uniformly found in all the printed editions of the Mahabharata and Kuntala is accepted 
in the critical edition of the Mahabharata and hence it is fair to conclude that Karnataka 
was already known in the first few centuries of the Christian era. 


Ramayana tradition in the country is one of reverence and written about or spoken 
or sung such as will establish the enduring worth of Rama, Sita, Laksmana, Bharata 
and Hanuman. -The Ramayana story has deeply influenced the life of the people. 
Men and women are named after many of them. From time immemorial men and 
women gather together to celebrate the birth-day of Rama and his marriage with 
Sita (Sita-kalyana) and their coronation (Ramapattaébhiséka). Many parts of 
Karnataka claim place and name and even the lives and memories of these wor- 
thies. 

Hampi or Pampaksétra near Hospet, is replete with reminiscences of the Ramayana 
period. The hills Matangaparvata and Rsyamukaparvata, Kiskindha (Anegondi), 
Validibba (mound of Vali's cremated body), Afijani-parvata where Anjana performed 
penance and bore Afijancya (Hanuman), Pampasarovara (Lake Pampa), all these 
preserve the living traditions of the Ramayana and are authenticated by the graphic 
descriptions of the several sites mentioned above given in Valmiki's Ramayana. 


The traditional association of the epic heroes with these cannot be doubted in the 
face of such monuments still existing in the region. According to Padmapurana 
Siddhi which is acquired after twelve years of penance at other places is acquired 
within six months at the places such as Kuruksetra, Naimisa, Badarikasram, Virupaksa 
(in Hampi)."* Hampi (Kannada word for Pampa) stands on the southern bank of 
river Tungabhadra in the Hospet taluk of the Bellary district and is about nine miles 
from the town of Hospet. It is the seat of great Pampapati or Virupaksa temple or 
Lord Siva, the patron-deity and family God of the kings of Vijayanagar. As uoted 
above Padmapurana places this sacred spot on par with Badari, Kuruksetra, etc. 
This place was regarded specially sacred for penance and meditation. 
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About half a mile to the north-east from Virdpaksa temple are the 
Rsyamukaparvata and the Cakra-tirtha; Tungabhadra flows on three sides of this 
hill. To the north of it is Sita Sarovara, also a small cave where legend says that Sita 
threw her ornaments when she was being forcibly taken away by Ravana."® About 
four miles to the east of Viruipaksa is the Malyavanaparvata. It is considered to be 
identical with the Prasravana Giri where Sri Rama stayed with Laksmana for £0) our 
months after his alliance with Sugriva.' 


Ancient Kiskindha is identical with Anegundi on the northern bank of river 
Tungabhadra. It is about three miles from Vijayanagara. About two miles to the 
south-west of Kiskindha is the Pampa Sarovara. A little to the north-west is the 
Afjani Hill which is the birth place of Hanuman. About sixty miles from Kiskindha 
is the birth place of Sabari. Sabari was staying near the Pampa Sarovara and rendering 
service to Matanga and other sages. The various localities mentioned in the Rama yana 
are identified with the spots near about Hampi. It is said that Rama met Hanuman 
for the first time at Rsyamtka Hill situated here. The various boulders of stone near 
Nimbapuram are stated to be remnants of the huge stones collected by Hanuman for 
the great Setubandhana. 


According to Skandapurana Virupaksa is a celebrated Tirtha after a visit to which 
one must have a shave and a fast. If one returns home without that, his sins are said 
to accompany him back to his residence: 


ayodhya dandakaranyam virlpaksam ca venkatam| 
mundanam copavasasca ksetresvesu prakirtitam|] 
fobhanmohadakrtva yah svagrham pratiyatigyah | 
sahaiva yanti tadgehe patakant ca tena vai |]! 


The Jatinga Ramesvara Hill in the Citradurga district is believed to have been the 
place where Jatayu laid down is life after fighting with Ravana. This is mentioned 
in an inscription of the tenth century.'?? Lakkundi (Lokkigundi of old inscriptions) 
is associated with Sri Raniaéandra in the, Kannada expression Ramara-datti 
amahagrahara Lokkigundi. The sacred banks of the Krsna river at Sitimani (Bijapur 
dist), Chaya Bhagavati near Muddebihal, and Bira kabbi in Ba igalkot taluk preserve 
' ‘traditions of the sojourn of Ramacandra and the monkey god Hanuman. . 


Srhgeri i is situated on the left bank of river Tunga. About nine miles from this 
‘place is the hill éalled Sthgagiri or the Rsya- Srngagiri of the Ramayana fame and 
from which the name Srhgerii is derived. It was-the birth place of the sa ge Rsyasmga. 
The story of Rsyaérhga i is narrated in Vanaparva of the Mahabharata and Balakanda 
of Valmiki Ramayana.* On the hill which is considered’as the birth place of 
Rsyasrnga, there is a Siva eraple of Mallikarjuna. According to tradition the sage 
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Vibhandaka father of Rsyasmga was absorbed in this Mallikarjunalinga. Another 
tradition says that Rsyasrnga was absorbed in the Srhgeévara-linga at Kigga, and 
that by worshipping this Sivalinga people never suffer from want of rains and never 
experience a drought." 


There is a hill called Sakunagiri near the village of Sakrayapatna, about fourteen 
miles from Chickamagalur. Within a few miles of this hill is the hill of Bababudan 
believed to be the Candradronaparvata of Sanskrit literature. This is the hill to 
which, according to the story in the Ramayana, Hanuman came from Lanka for the 
drug that would revive Rama's brother Laksmana from the swoon into which he was 
thrown by the impact of Ravana's AstaghantaSakti."° The story is amplified by local 
tradition here with the detail that as he came to the spot where is this hill of good 
omen, he felt a tremor in his right shoulder. Tremor of the right shoulder is considered 
an omen of coming success. Sakuna means omen in Sanskrit. Hanuman went to 
Candradronaparvata, carried it to Lanka and helped to bring Laksmana to life. 
According to tradition this hill got this name from the fact that Hanuman hada good 
omen when he passed over it.’ 

Many place names in Karnataka are based on legends and stories found in the 
Puranas and many places without such names claim connection with some Puranic 
story, particularly of the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. In some of these cases, 
Rama is said to have lived in the locality for sometime with Sita and Laksmana. In 
others, he is said to have left the mark of his feet. Many are the river-side places 
where Sita is believed to have dwelt and bathed in the river. 


A place name connected with an episode in the Ramayana on the borders of 
Karnataka is Lepaksi. It is said that when Ravana had run away with Sita, Rama and 
Laksmana came this way in search of her. At this spot, they saw something like a 
bird, huge and blood-stained, lying on the ground. Rama thonght that it was a Raksasa 
and said, "Laksmana, Give me my bow and arrow, I shall kill this Raksasa". 
Laksmana said, "wait a little, brother. It looks like a bird - not like a Raksasa", and 
went and saw that it was Jatayu, the king of birds. Rama came up. Jatayu had seen 
Ravana taking Sita and stood in his way and tried to stop him. Ravana had cut the 
bird’s wings, dashed him down to the earth and gone away. Jatayu was severely 
wounded but held life in the body for as long as he could, in the hope that Rama 
might come that way and that he might report to him what he knew of Sita. When 
Rama came up and saw it was a wounded bird, he stroked its feathers, spoke kindly 
to itand said Ley paksi, which , in Telugu, means 'Rise, bird’. Jatayu could not rise. 
He told Rama what had happened and gave up the body, and Rama performed the 
obsequies and went forward on his journey. At the spot where this incident happened. 
people built a village and called it Lepaksi, Paksi came later to be pronounced as 
Paksi and that is why the village is called Leypaksi now." 
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Another place name associated with Rama and Laksmana indicates a combination 
of fancy and satire. According to the story kept alive in folk tradition Rama and 
Laksmana travelled down from Ayodhya in the greatest harmony. Laksmana never 
once disobeyed his brother's slightest wish. When they had come to the spot where 
the village named Tirugana stands, he said to Rama, Tirugana, Tirugana (Brother 
turn back to Ayodhya). Rama argued with him but in vain. Then, just to please 
Laksmana, he went back a short distance. Laksmana followed him and then said, 
‘Brother, where are we going? Rama said 'you were very particular that we should go 
back; so I have come some distance’. Laksmana said; 'I am sorry. I do not know 
what possessed me. Let us go forward. How can we go to Ayodhya’? Rama agreed 
and they turned again. Again, when they reached this spot, Laksmana became 
obstinate and disobedient. Rima thought that something was wrong with the place 
they were standing on and turned back and went round by two or three hundred 
paces. Laksmana became reasonable immediately they left the spot and followed 
his brother further south. The place where Laksmana said Tirugana got that name 
since then. According to the saying of the villagers, no young person in that place 
obeys mother, brother or father.'** 


According to Lewis Rice the ancient Jain Ramayana, composed in the Hale 
Kannada language in about the twelfth century, gives the history from the time of 
Sagara with a considerable show of probability.“° This work was composed by 
Nagacandra and called Ramacandracaritapurana, popularly known as 
Pamparamayana. According to this work there existed in the south three great empires 
or kingdoms. These were the Raksasa kingdom, with its capital at Lanka, the 
Vanaradvaja kingdom, or kingdom of the monkey flag, with its capital at Kiskindha, 
and the Vidyadhara kingdom, with its capital at Ratha-nupura-cakravala-pura. The 
first embraced Ceylon, in which Lanka was situated, and the maritime districts of 
the south; the second whose capital was on the Tungabhadra at the site of the modern 
Vijayanagara and Anegundi, occupied the country above the Ghats watered by that 
river, corresponding with the greater part of the present Mysore, ceded districts and 
Dharwar; the third kingdom was north from these, and its capital may possibly be 
the Ratanpur in the central provinces. It is interesting to note here that the Silaharas 
of Karhata (Karhad) near Kolapur claim to be Vidyadharas and connected with the 
royal race of Ceylon. A Calukya inscription of 1008A.D. says, "the Silara family of 
the Simhala kings are descended from Jimita-vahana, son of Jimita-kétu, the lord. 
of the Vidyadharas, who was preserved by the celestial Garuda".*° 


' The victories of Sagara, before mentioned, drove a prince named Toyada vahana 
(Megha vahana or Jimiita vahana) to take refuge in Lanka, where he was adopted by 
the Raksasa king, who was childless, and succeeded to the government. A connection 
of this family at a later period founded Kiskindha. The Lanka and Kiskindha 
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sovereigns, down to the time of Ravana the Raksasa emperor, were in constant 
alliance. On one occasion, Kiskindha being atiacked by the Vidyadharas owing to 
the quarrel which arose out of the success of the Kiskindha prince at a Svayanivara, 
the Raksasas supported the latter. But the allies were defeated, and the Vidyadhara 
emperor, over-running both their kingdoms, placed a creature of his own on the 
throne of each. The Lanka princes after a time recovered their capital, but marching 
to aid in the reconquest of Kiskindha, were again defeated and deprived of their 
kingdom. Eventually Ravana drove out the Vidyadharas and both kingdoms were 
once more ruled by their own princes. An estrangement now sprang up between 
Ravana, the king of Lanka and Vali the king of Kiskindha, because the latter was 
unwilling to give his sister in marriage to the former on account of his notorious 
character. Being, however, powerless to refuse, Vali abdicated in favour of his 
brother Sugriva. The latter by some stratagem was ousted from his throne just about 
the time that Ravana accomplished the abduction of Sita, the beautiful wife of Rama. 


These royal exiles from the court of Ayodhya or oudh had arrived near the Pampa 
or Tungabhadra when this calamity occurred. Sugriva obtained the aid of Rama in 
regaining his throne, and forthwith placed all the resources of the kingdom at the | 
disposal of his benefactor for the recovery of Sita. The so-called monkey army 
which assisted Rama is thus evidently a poetical travesty for the army bearing the 
monkey flag. But it may be noted that the names of certain tribes, as the Kota of the 
Nilagiri, the Kodaga of Coorg, and so on, easily suggest monkeys (koti, Kodaga).'*! 
Reports having been received that the ravisher was Ravana, and that he had carried 
off his victim to Lanka, Sugriva sent for Hanuman, the chief of Hanuvara dvipa 
(Honavar or Honore on the Canara coast) and despatched him, as being of Raksasa 
descent, to Lanka to ascertain the truth of the tidings. He brought back tokens from 
Sita, and the forces meanwhile assembied for her deliverance immediately set out. 
The story of the triumph of Rama, the fall of Ravana, and the recovery of Sita are 
given.'? : 

Many are the places where the five Pandava brothers lived with their mother and 
where one or the other of them made a hearth or a pond or mortar and pestle for their 
old mother. The village mother and son think with wonder of the trouble that came 
to the Pandava princes and to their mother and of mutual love which made their 
exile bearable and even pleasant. They love to think that part of the Bharata story 
took place in the vicinity of their villages. 

On the Bababudan Hills is a natural lake which is known as the lake of wind. 
There is a story about this lake. The Pandava brothers lived here for sometime. 
Kunti wanted water just where she was cooking and Bhima, therefore, hit the ground 
with his mace and made the lake. The lake has been called after wind, the father of 
Bhima. 
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Kratupura (Gadag) is the Agrahara of Janamejaya. Panungal (Hanagal), Dharwar 
district to this day is remembered as the capital of the epic king Virata (Viratanagara) 
where the exiled Pandavas spent one year of Ajfatavasa (sojourn incognito), and 
where Bhima killed the evil-minded Kicaka. Such instances may be multiplied from 
the Karnataka region to illustrate the powerful influence which the great epic the 
Mahabharata exercised on the minds of the people of this region. 


The Mahabharata, in describing the expeditions sent out by Yudhistira to the four 
quarters to enforce the acknowledgement of his supremacy preparatory to the 
performance of the Rajasitya sacrifice, represents Sahadeva as commanding the 
one to the South.*? In the course of his march he comes to a region called Guha 
which he subdues. This is by tradition the name of the country round Harihara on 
the Tungabhadra. He then goes to Kiskindha and reduces to submission the Vanara 
Rajas. Then he crosses the Kaveri to the city of Mahismati (Mahisar, Mysore) and 
attacks Nilaraja its king. A series of terrible battles ensue, Agni comes to the help of 
Nilaraja, and Sahadeva's army is in the point of destruction, when he propitiates 
Agni and peace is made. The reason of Agni's interference is explained at some 
length. The king Nilaraja, it is said, had a most lovely daughter, of whom the god 
Agni (Fire) became enamoured. He contrived to pay her many secret visits in the 
disguise of a Brahmana, until one day he was discovered and brought up before the 
king. When about to be condemned to punishment, he:blazed forth and revealed 
himself as the god Agni. The council hastened to appease him, and he granted the 
boon that the women of Mahismati should thenceforth be free from the bonds of 
marriage, in order that no adultery might exist in the land; and that he would befriend 
the king in time of danger.'* Now in the celebrated Samudra Gupta inscription on 
the Allahabad pillar following upon one of Asoka's edicts, Nila Raja is mentioned 
among the southern kings. The passage was read by as follows: 

Kanciyaka Visnu, Sapavamuktaka Nilaraja, Vaingeyaka Hasti Varma, Palaka 
Ugrasena, etc.,.'° But as revised by Bhaudaji, it appears it should be -Kafictyaka 
Visnubhipa, Avamuktaka Nilaraja."° We have thus, according to him, Visnu Bhipa 
of Kafici, Nilaraja of Avamukta. Lewis Rice raises doubts about Avamukta as the 
name of a country.’ He further observes; "on the other hand, whether the original 
be the one or the other of the above versions, the "freed from a curse" of the former 
or the "liberated”of the later might be taken as an epithet of Nilaraja, and it is 
conceivable that it might have reference to the circumstances related in the 
Mahabharata as above. But however this may be, the evidence for the existence of 
the Nilaraja is explicit, and taking into account the other localities mentioned, where 
can he be assigned to with greater probability than to Mysore"?!** 

There are many places in Karnataka’ connected with the personalities of the 
Mahabharata. An inscription of 1064 A.D. (S.I. No. 126) from Ucchangidurga near 
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Harihara mentions the exact location of 'Hidimbavana', i.e., to the east of the place. 
Four inscriptions (EC IX Nos. Cd 13, 14, 36 and 82) from Citradurga refer to 
Hidimba pattana, Hidimbapur and Hidimbagrama. Many ash mounds of c. 2000- 
1000 B.C. are found in Krishna-Tungabhadra doab regions and in the Krishna valley 
anda few of these are associated with the cremation of the personalities of the epics 
such as ‘Vali dibba' near Hampi, 'HidimbeSvara dibba' near Citradurga. 

Donanagudda near Talagunda (Shimoga district), and a hill near Kaivara, are 
believed to be the ‘Ekacakra - nagara’ or Virata nagara where the Pandavas spent 
their period of ajnatavasa and Bhima killed Bakasura. In Kaivara and Hagaratgi 
(Surapur Taluk, Gulbarga district) there are temples of 9th - 12th century, bearing 
the names of the Pandavas, such as Dharmesvara, Bhimesgvara, Arjunesvara, 
Nakulesvara, Kuntigudi, and Sahadevesvara. Maccheri (Matsyapura) and 
Turuvanahalli (both in Cikamagalur district) are believed to be the capital of the 
Viratarajya and the place of (Gograhana). Bannikoppa (Shiggaon taluk, Dharwad 
district) is connected with the concealment of their weapons by the Pandavas and 
there are temples of 9th - 10th century, in their memory. 

In Sila Sasana at Balagami dated 1035A.D. the Pandavas are expressly stated to 
have visited Balligrame after the performance of the Rajastya. According to Lewis 
Rice the other points of connection with the Pandavas may perhaps be found in the 
following circumstances. The Vanaradhvaja or Kapidhvaja, the monkey flag, gave 
its name to the rulers of Kiskindha; and Kapidhvaja is a name of Arjuna, the most 
popular of the Pandavas. He further says that there is reason to believe that Hanagal, 
just over the north west frontier of Mysore, was the Viratanagara in which the 
Pandavas passed their last year of exile incognito.’ Now, the Kadambas, the earliest 
historical line of rulers in that region, had the Kapidhvaja or monkey flag as one of 
their insignia and when they were reduced to the position of feudatories under the 
Calukya, it was to the district of Hanagal that their jurisdiction was circumscribed." 


Several legends are found about Kaveri in Puranas such as Agneya™ and Skanda.'” 
According to Agneyapurana there was a king by name Kavera who performed severe 
penance. He propitiated Brahma who told him that as king Kavera had to wait for 
sometime to get liberated, the king should better lookafter and keep as his ward 
Visnu Maya, the daughter of Brahma. The king did so. Visnu Maya, grew up at the 
house of the king and being a part of incarnation of Visnu, she also went to the 
Himalayas to perform penance. In the meantime, king Kavera was liberated as 
promised by Brahma. Visnu Maya propitiated Visnu who asked her to assume two 
forms for the benefit of the people. In one form she was to become a river starting 
from the Sahya mountain. As she was daughter of king Kavera, the river was called 
Kaveri. Inher other form this Visnu Maya was to become Lopamudra, the wife of 
sage Agastya. Agastya married Lopamudra.'* Once there was scarcity of water in 
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the South. So he asked Lopamudra to enter into his Kamandalu, which she did, and 
he carried her to the South on the Sahyadri. Agastya came to the Sahya mountain 
and started perforrning penance. At that time one demon called Surapadma had 
stopped all rains by his power. Indra was worried and he requested Lord Ganesa to 
somehow see that there was plenty of water in the South. Ganesga assumed the form 
of a crow and over-turned the Kamandalu of Agastya on the Sahya mountain and 
thus Kaveri started flowing. 


The river Kaveri had divided herself into two branches at three places and after 
forming these three islands, she has three times united again these two branches into 
a single stream. In this way three islands have been formed in Kaveri and all the 
three are considered sacred. The first is called Adirangam, the second Madhyarangam 
and the third Antarangam or Srirangam. Srirangapattanam i is at the Adirahgam; the 
Madhyarangam is at Sivasamudram. The third, Antarahgam or. Srirangam is 
considered the most sacred. In all three there are temples and images of Lord Narayana 
sleeping on the serpent Adigesa.'* It is worthy of mentioning that the cultural 
contribution of the Karnataka has derived in a very large measure its inspiration 
from Kaveri. The Ganga and | Hoysala kingdoms of Karnataka derived their strength 
from Kaveri. Their capital Srirahgapattanam was situated on the bank of Kaveri. 
Kaveri also saw the expanse of the Vijayanagara Empire. 


The famous river Tungabhadra is formed by the confluence of two rivers, Tunga 
and Bhadra. These two rivers meet at Kudli, which is about nine miles from Shimoga. 
River Tunga rises at Gangamila on the Varahaparvata in the Kadur district. The 
waters of river Tunga are particularly sweet and a saying goes in Sanskrit that one 
should bathe in Ganga but should drink the water of Tunga; Ganga snanam Tunga 
Panam. Tirthahalli is situated on the left bank of river Tunga about thirty-five miles 
from Shimoga. This town derives its name from numerous Tirthas or bathing ghats 
situated in this locality on the Tunga river. Several hollows are formed in the rocky 
belt of Tunga at this place, and one such hollow or hole is said to have been carved 
out by Parasurama with his axe." After rivers Tunga and Bhadra meet at Kudit, the 
combined stream moves northwards and reaches Honnali. It is situated on the left 
bank of Tungabhadra, about twentyfour miles north of Shimoga. According to the 
Puranas, Honnali is the Bhaskaraksetra.'" Honnali is derived from Honnu and 
Anala; Honnu denoting gold and Anala denoting fire. [t is called Gold of Fire. Fire 
is supposed to be the father of gold. 


Another important place is Harihara which is situated on the right bank of 
Tungabhadra. According to a legend the demon Guha had vast territories under his. 
control. He performed penance, propitiated Brahma, and obtained a boon to the 
effect that neither Visnu, i.e, Hari, nor Siva, that is Hara should be able to kill him. 
After obtaining this boon he started troubling the people. On account of the boofi 
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given by Brahma it became necessary for both Hari and Hara to have a combined 
form to destroy this demon.'*’ It is believed that the incarnation of this Harihara 
manifested itself at Kudlur where river Tungabhadra meets river Haridra. The foot 
prints of the Lord are also pointed out at this place. Demon Guha while being killed 
prayed that the place might be known as Guharanyaksetra. There is a temple of 
__-Harihagegvara here constructed in 1223 A.D. by a minister of the Hoysala king 
Narasimha II.'* 


Another river called Varada starts from Varadamula near Ikkeri and joins 
Tungabhadra at Gulnath. Legend says that Siva had taken off one of the five heads 
of Lord Brahma. In order to reform Prayascitta, Siva started performing a severe 
penance on the Varadamiula hill. The penance was so severe that it would have 
consumed in its flame the Universe. Visnu therefore poured the waters of Bhagirathi 
from his Sankha over the head of Siva on the Varadamila hill and it is said that this 
gave rise to river Varada. The water was poured by Visnu to cool down Siva's flame 
of penance.'® 


Tungabhadra was known, particularly in the Ramayana, by the name of Pampa, 
Pampa is the same as Hampi. Hampi was famous as the Pampaksetra of the 
Ramayana fame. The Tungabhadramahatmya is found in the Brahmandapurana.'” 
It is stated that Hiranyaksa, son of Kasyapa and Diti, seized this earth and plunged it 
into water. Visnu therefore was requested to have the incarnation of Varaha, or 
Boar. Visnu after assuming the form of Varaha destroyed the demon Hiranyaksa 
with his tusk and lifted up the earth which was submerged in water. The legend goes 
on to say that after the successful fight with the demon, varaha had perspiration and 
the stream which trickled down from his high or tunga left tusk became the Tunga 
river and the stream coming down from his right tusk which was firm and steady i.e. 
Bhadra became known as the Badra river. A third stream coming out from the eye 
was known as Netravati.'” 

Udipi is situated in the South Kanara district in the Karnataka State. It is famous 
for the Krsna temple, which was established here by Sri Madhvacarya, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century A.D. The name Udipi comes from Udupa, that is the Moon. 
According to a legend the Moon who was cursed by Daksa, his father-in-law, was 
performing penance at this place by the side of the Candrapuskarami lake.'” There is 
a temple of Lord Candramaulisvara who was propitiated by the Moon to get rid of 
his curse. The idol of Lord Krsna at Udipi is made of Saligrama stone and is 
considered to be very sacred. According to a legend it was originally worshipped at 
Dvaraka by Rukmini, wife of lord Krsna, in the Dvapara age. It is an idol of Lord 
§ri Krsna in his child form, with his left hand he holds the churning rod and with the 
right hand he holds the rope. After Dvaraka was submerged in the ocean, this idol 
was in due course covered with Gopicandana. It is said that in the time of 
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Madhvacarya when a ship was coming from Dvaraka to Vadabhandesvara, near 
Udipi, it needed some heavy load as ballast. One sailor picked up a large heavy 
lump of Gopicandana in which lay concealed this idol of Sri Krsna for the purpose. 

The captain of the ship gave away the Gopicandana lump to Madhva who saved the 
ship from danger when it was near VadabhandeSvara. To his great delight Madhva 
found inside the lump the idol of Balakrsna, which he carried to Udipi and installed 
the same in the temple.'” 


In addition to Himalaya, the puranic writers mention seven principal chains of 
mountains in this country, viz., Mahendra- Malaya- Sahya- Suktimat- Rksa or Rksavat 
- Vindhya and Paripatra or Pariyatra. sia 


The slopes of Malaya mentioned in the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa are encircled 

by the river Kaveri: 
sa sainyaparibhogena gajadanasugandhina | 
kaverim saritam patyuh sankaniyamakarot ||'” 

In the Balaramayana, the mountain is said to teem with cardamoms and pepper 
and sandal and betelnut trees, which are all abundant in the southern part of India. 
Anundoram Borooah says that he has no hesitation in identifying Malaya mountain 
with the southern portion of the Ghats, running from the South of Mysore and forming 
the eastern boundary of Travancore.'* 


Kalidasa describes the mountain Malaya and Dardura as the breasts of Southern 
India."”’ 


Dandi calls southerly wind “cool with the embrace of sandals on the sides of the 
mountain Dardura": darduragiritatacandana SlesaSitalanila.'” 

Markandeyapurana also describes Malaya and dardura in one connection: 
mahendramalayadrau ca dardure ca vasanti ye” Therefore, Anundoram Borooah 
says that dardura refers to that portion of the Ghats which form the south-eastern 
boundary of Mysore."*° 


The study of place names and geographical divisions in Karnataka is full of 
great historical interest. Most of the villages have a glorious record of achievement 
to their credit pointing to the of contact of epic heroes and Vedic sages. For example 
the contact of the Vedic sage is remembered in the villages of Galagali (residence of 
Galava Rsi) and Manur (Mandavya Rsi). Vatapi (Badami) is remembered as the 
residence of the demon Vatapi in the Dandaka forest, who was killed by sage Agastya. 
The Badami tank at Badami is named after Agastya as Agastyatirtha. 


In Karnataka there are many other places associated with Parasurama. There is a 
town named Parasagad, near Saundatti. It is adjacent to Yallammanagudda, the 
presiding deity of which is known as Renukadevi (mother of Paragurama). By the 
side of this temple there is another dedicated to Parasurama. 
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The western coastal strip has been known from ancient days as Parasurama ksétra, 
which stretches from Bombay to Cape Comorin (Kanyakumari). Parasurama is 
supposed to have salvaged the coast strip and established the seven Konkanas, as 
described in the following verse from the Skandha purana 

karatam ca viratam ca 
maratam konkanam tatha | 
havyagam tauluva Scaiva 
keralam ceti saptakam ||"*! 

Of these, Virata, part of Karata, Havyaka (North Karnataka), and Taulava (South 
Kanara) are in Karnataka. 


Some of the demons (asuras), mentioned in the Epics and Puranas are associated 
with places in Karnataka; for instance, Guhasura is associated with Harihara and 
Hidimbasura with Citradurga. Bakasura is associated with the hill near Kaiwar (in 
the Kolar district) which is supposed to be the Ekacakrapura mentioned in the 
Mahabharata." The name Mysore is derived from Mahisasure and the Camundi 
hill is sacred to Sakti - worshippers. 


A place name round which popular fancy has wound such a story is Bandalike in 
Shimoga district. Bandalike or Bandanike is the Kannada name for an orchid or 
parasitic growth on trees. The name of the village is apparently this word. Local 
tradition, however, connects the word with an occurrence in the life of Siva and 
Parvati. According to the story, Siva once got tired of the monotony of domestic 
felicity and left home at night when Parvati was asleep and came away to the woods. 
Parvati awoke later and, missing Siva, wondered where he had gone, looked over the 
whole house, and not finding him, went out in search of him. Siva had disguised 
himself as a huntsman of the forest tribes, but Parvati made him out froma distance 
and came up with speed. As the dried leaves of the forest crackled under her steps, 
Siva turned and saw that his wife had after all followed him and caught him up. In 
disgust at his failure to escape her, he said Bandalike (This lady has come). Bandalike 
was later shortened to Bandalike in pronunciation and the village built in the place 
got the name." 

Koppa, a small town is situated eighteen miles away from Sringeri. It is another 
place name associated with mythological character. It is believed that after destroying 
the sacrifice of Daksa, Virabhadra a prominent Gana of Siva who was in great fury 
came to this place and stationed here. The Sanskrit word Kopa meaning anger 
became Koppa. A temple built for Virabhadra testifies to this belief. 

Another story involving the mythological characters is connected with 
Basavanagudi in Bangalore city. According to the story, once upon a time there 
lived a wealthy landowner. He was very niggardly and would give nothing to the 
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poor. Siva who gave him all the wealth was sad at the man's miserly ways and called 
Nandi and said, "Go to earth and teach the man to live better." Nandi came to the 
earth as a bull. It was the time when groundnut plants were in flower and Nandi 
walked coolly into the field and began to graze. The men who were watching the 
field came up and tried to drive the bull away. It would not go and looked so fierce 
that they dared not approach it. They came home and reported it to their master. The 
man became angry and went to the field himself. He had come up in a rage and 
lifted the stick high to give a smacking blow to the intruder. That was all he could do. 
He could lift up the stick but not bring it down. The lifted arm stayed so and he felt 
as if it had no elbow and had been fixed in a vice. He wondered and looked in terror 
at the bull. Nandi looked at the man, not fiercely but as in pity and told him: "Iam 
Nandi. I have come to teach you to give up your miserliness". He said, "Forgive me. 
Ihave been a sinner.” Nandi said, " You are forgiven, Do not think your wealth is all 
for yourself. Give to the poor." The man promised to do so. Nandi told him to build 
a temple for him there and arrange for an annual fair. The man did this. The temple 
is there now and the fair takes place annually. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
CONCLUSION 


A country like Karnataka so beautiful and rich in natural resources could 
hardly have an uneventful history. Through the centuries of war and conquest 
the people of Karnataka kept their culture alive and, in such intervals of peace 
provided to them by their powerful rulers from time to time, evolved arts and 
crafts with commendable enterprise and added to the inheritance. 

The political and administrative institutions of Karnataka are modelled after 
the Vedic traditions handed down through the feudal rule of the Janapadas and 
Mahajanapadas. The institution of Mahajanas is a remnant of the Vedic tradition, 
according to which the entire village population was empowered to rule the 
village. 

In those days of scanty and slow means of communication it was remarkable 
indeed that the rulers of Karnataka could hold together extensive territories for 
such long periods. The machinery of administration was more or less the same 
in all cases except that its parts or constituents varied with the century or with 
the locality. The names of the functionaries changed but not their functions. 
The kingdom (rajya) was divided for administrative convenience into a number 
of provinces (bhukti, bhumi, mandala), which were in turn subdivided into 
divisions (visaya or bhoga). The other units of administration in the descending 
scale were the districts (adhisthana or pattana also called nadu), and lastly the 
village (grama). | 

Royalty lived amidst pomp and splendour, and their absolutism was fully 
established, Mantrins and Amatyas - ministers and counsellors are heard of. 
Instances of such ministers also are not unknown who commanded the respect 
of their kings by their sagacity, integrity and devotion. Thus, ina record the 
-Yadava ruler, Krsna, compares his ministers to his own tongue and right hand.! 

The organisations of public administrations in Karnataka was largely based 
on the teachings of Arthasastra of Kautilya.?, The conduct of the several 
institutions followed the precepts of Manusmrti. Aryan politics and social ideas 
and structure gradually and peacefully gained ground in Karnataka. In fact its 
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cultural history may be said to be a story of the progressive Aryanisation with 
absorption of local elements, which has éontinued through many centuries. 

The kingship was established for the maintenance of the whole system of 
traditional laws, religious and civil which governed society. The subjects sought 
to impose a check on the autocracy of kings by holding that laws of Dharma 
were also divine and immutable. The Yuvaraja, as well as other princes of the 
family while young, received a liberal education not only in the sciences of 
politics, of elephants, archery, medicine, poetry and grammar, but also in the 
art of dancing, singing and instrumental music. . 

The primary functions of the king, were Dusta nigraha and Sistaparipalana 
(destruction of the wicked and the protection of the good). An inscription records: 
'The practice of the kings was that of Manu; The policy they adopted was the 
policy of the ancient kings, the good of others was the wealth they accumulated; 
The satisfaction of their dependents they reckoned as their own satisfaction'? 
The kings bore responsibility for the maintenance of the social and moral 
order according to the Varnasrama Dharma. The king shall never allow the 
people to swerve from the appointed duties (Dharma); for whoever upholds his 
own duty, adheres to the usages of the Aryas, and follows the duties of the 
castes and orders (Varnasrama Dharma) will attain happiness in this world as in 
the next. These references relating to the maintenance of Dharma as a sacred 
and inviolable duty of the king, persist with extraordinary frequency in Ganga 
and Kadamba inscriptions.* In Uttanur plates, the Ganga king Durvinita is 
described as resembling Vaivasvata Manu in the protection afforded to the castes - 
and religious orders.’ Nitimarga is praised as the foremost of the kings ruling 
according to Nitisastra. 

The history of the royal families of Karnataka from the earliest period illustrates 
the alternate influence of the Saiva and Vaisnava Puranic traditions on the life 
and culture of the people in the respective periods. The Calutcyas were fond of 
attributing their family greatness to the grace of Bhagavan Narayana who, in 
the form of Varaha incarnation, conferred upon them a kingdom in the Deccan.® 
Similarly the Rastrakitas, Yadavas and Hoysalas also indulged in glorifying 
their lineage, with Yadava Krsna of the Yadu race as the first ancestor. The 
great Calukya king Mangalesa is glorified in the Mahakita pillar inscription 
with the significant string of epithets;’ invincible like Mahendra, unconquerable 
like Parasurama, munificent like Sibi and Ausinara, truthful like Yudhistira, etc. 
The kings and queens of Karnataka were instructed in the glories of the epics, 
the Mahabharata and the Ramayana which served to mould their character after 
the noble traditions of the epic heroes.® 

Karnataka's contribution to the field of religion, philosophy is worth noting. 
Buddhism penetrated as far as Maski and Siddapur of the Karnataka State in the 
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South as those are the places where ASoka's edicts were found. Buddhism passed 
away leaving no trace in Karnataka or was absorbed when Karnataka kings like 
Pulikesi and others played a prominent part in the revival of the Vedic religion 
and the Vaisnava and Saiva cults. Significant contribution has been made by 
Karnataka to the development of Indian religion and philosophy which are mainly 
found expressed in the works composed in Sanskrit language. Jainism has been 
one of the main religions of Karnataka since the days of Candragupta. 
Sravanabelgola is an important place of Jain pilgrimage located in the heart of 
what was once the Hoysala country. Many temples built in the Hoysala style of 
architecture are dedicated to Jaina deities. A considerable part of the population 
of Karnataka even now follows this religion. 

Karnataka rulers promoted a spirit of toleration and concord among the 
votaries of the various competing sects. Persecution and sectarian animosity 
were, therefore, not much in evidence throughout the centuries. 

Rulers were tolerant of all creeds, and Haridasas and Vacanakaras were free 
to preach and propagate their doctrines. These religious teachers infused new 
life and vitality in the current beliefs and practices by their precept and example. 
South India produced such towering personalities as Kumarilabhatta, 
Sankaracdrya, Ramanujacarya, and Madhvacarya, who have left an indelible 
impress on Hindu religion and philosophy by their moral fervour and intellecutal 
grandeur. 

The greatest contribution of Karnataka is seen in the role it has played in 
sheltering and fostering the most important schools of Vedantic thought, namely, 
Advaita, Visistadvaita and Dvaita, that is Monism, qualified Monism and 
Dualism. It is also significant to note that Sakti- Visistadvaita (Advaita qualified 
by Sakti or primeval Energy) flourished in Karnataka as nowhere else. Though 
born in Kerala, Sankaricdrya, established his pontifical seat at Srigeri in the 
Chickamagaur district of Karnataka State. Similarly though born in Tamilnadu, 
Ramanujicarya, the propounder of the Visistadvaita philosophy, was accorded 
a warm welcome in Melkote in Mysore district. Regarding the Dvaita school of 
Vedanta, Madhva was born and bred in Karnataka itself near Udipi. Basavesvara, 
who propagated the Sakti-Visistadvaita and in addition, was a great mystic and a 
social reformer of daring, was born and was inspired from the earlier Saiva 
saints. and sages. The cult of Bhakti and Yoga preached and propagated during 
five centuries, from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries A.D. by both Saiva 
and Vaisnava saints and singers are also of great significance as far as Karnataka's 
contribution to Indian culture is concerned. Vaisnava saints usually came to be 
called Dasas (servants) and the ViraSaiva saints Saranas (those who have 
surrendered). 
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Bharata's Natyasastra seems to have been known in Karnataka from very 
early times. Votaries of music and dance in ancient Karnataka seem to have 
drawn inspiration from the dance and musical systems propounded by Bharata. 
Musical skill was a part of royal training and practically every prince and princess 
in Kannada epic poems is described as an adept at music or at least a great 
connoisseur. Music was so integral a part of the social life of ancient Kamataka 
that the upper classes invariably included lutists, drummers, flutists, singers 
and dancers. 

In the matter of musical composition also Karnataka's contribution is 
praiseworthy. Matanga has Yor the first time collected together much valuable 
information on song patterns. He describes nearly fifty prabandhas of which | 
many originated in Karnataka.° Somesvara III, the Western Calukyan king, has 
described a large number of prabandhas with illustrations. Jagadekamalla I in 
his Sangitacidamani has described more than hundred compositional modes. 
These great scholars have provided much source material to Sarngadeva who 
has described seventy six prabandhas in great detail.!° 

Karnataka developed a school of music which, called the Karnatic music, 
has spread all over the south. It is interesting to note that in later times this music 
has had more followers in Tamil Nadu than in the Karnataka region and that the 
best songs composed in the later times are in Telugu and, not in Kannada. 
However, this does not undermine the fact that the Karnataka country gave 
birth to this school of music. According to tradition the earliest musician to set 
the tunes to notation in this school and popularise them was Purandaradasa a 
Vaisnava saint of the Karnataka who composed innumerable devotional songs 
in Kannada." 

A distinctive style in architecture and sculpture was developed in Kamataka 
in the course of the centuries. Numerous temples built in this style are found 
scattered over the Karnataka country and in the neighbourhood testifying to the 
people's love for art.’? In painting there is no such characteristic school but 
Ajanta is very near the old boundary of Karnataka and this area may have 
provided artists matter for the paintings found in that storehouse of Indian 
paintings. Throughout the centuries, the artists of Karnataka have painted 
pictures of various aspects of Hindu Gods and Goddesses for the devout both 
for worship and for decoration. 

Since the time of the Aryan contact, Karnataka has been a home of Sanskrit 
studies. With the advent of Jainism and Buddhism, Prakrit stepped into the land 
and later on Kannada itself gained prominence. But the place of Sanskrit in the 
system of education and in general studies and cultural activities has always 
been predominant. The Kannada poets like Nayasena (lll2 A.D) and Andayya 
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(1235 A.D) advocated purism, the use of pure Kannada and the avoidance of 
Sanskrit words in Kannada poetry. Andayya went the extreme way and vowed, 
as it were, not to use a single Sanskrit word in his work. While he had the 
satisfaction of keeping his vow to the letter, he had to fall back on Tadbhava 
(derivative) words. The experiment was not, however, pursued by any of the 
later poets. Nayasena did not think of such an extreme step, though he states 
that an admixture of Kannada and Sanskrit words in Kannada poetry amounted 
to the mixing of oil with ghee. His advocacy of purism paved the way for 
simplicity and lucidity of expression in Kannada. 

In spite of the conservatism and the sect-ridden mentality of the past, the 
Kannada poets have generally shown a catholicity of outlook and a largeness 
of heart, following in the make of Pampa, as it were, who said in his Adipurana 
(15-14); Manusyajati tanonde valam (All humanity is one). The Vacanakaras, 
Dasas, Saranas and folk poets have all contributed to the development of this 
essential attitude and made Kannada culture a living force. This feature of 
Kannada literature deserves to be appreciated as having made an invaluable 
contribution to Indian literature and culture. 

The contribution of Karnataka to Sanskrit has been in all fields and has 
extended uniformly over the centuries. It has been solid and conspicuous in the 
case of religion and philosophy, and signal and unique in certain forms of 
literature like the Campi and encyclopaedic works. Its contribution is remarkable 
in the field of dharmasastra, historical poems and music. It has been of no 
mean order in the matter of the other sciences and the arts. In point of 
commentaries too, Karnataka may well be proud of its contribution. 

Karnataka has produced great founders of religion and philosophy, it has 
given to India great thinkers, dialecticians and expositors as well as poets of a 
high order in the realm of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The Gathasaptasa ti of Hala and 
the Brhatkatha of Gunadhya were produced in the Satavahana period of Karnataka 
history. Jaina scholars of the eminence of Kundakundacarya, Samantabhadra, 
Akalanhka and Pujyapada enriched Sanskrit and Prakrit by their valuable scientific 
and philosophical works." It is highly significant to note that under the unstinted 
patronage of Karnataka rulers, Sanskrit continued to be cultivated as a medium 
of secular poetry and scientific literature. The contribution to classical poetry is 
evident from the Nalacampu of Trivikramabhatta, which is the first available 
Campu in Sanskrit. Similarly the credit goes to Kaviraja for having composed 
the first available Dvisandhanakavya in Sanskrit. Vikramankacarita of Bilhana 
who flourished in the court of Vikramaditya VI of the Western Calukya dynasty 
is an important poetic biography composed in Sanskrit." 

The Vijayanagara period witnessed the composition of a number of works 
on the science of music. The contribution of Karnataka to sectarian literature, 
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philosophical and exegetical is also very rich: Commentaries on Vedas were 
composed, the first being that of Udgitacarya of the Kadamba period. The 
second is the most famous commentary of Sayana under the first ruler of 
Vijayanagara. Among scientific works, mention must be made of Mitaksara of 
Vijfianesvara under Vikramaditya VI and several other works produced by 
scholars like Sayanacarya in the fourteenth century A.D. 

Besides the works pertaining to the three prominent systems of Vedanta 
established by Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva by a large number of their 
disciples and scholars, in the course of several centuries, there are works 
composed by ViraSaiva scholars like Sripatipandita, the author of Srikarabhasya. 
Certain kings of Karnataka were themselves scholars and authors in Sanskrit. 
As is known from the inscriptions, the Ganga prince Durvinita wrote Sabdavatara 
and a commentary on the fifteenth canto of Bharavi's Kiratarjuniya. He also © 
rendered Brhatkatha into Sanskrit for the first time, much earlier than Somadeva 
or Ksemendra. It is really unfortunate that his works have not been traced, 
particularly the last one. The Prasnottaramala of Nrpatunga, the 
Abhilasitarthacintamani of Someévara, the Sivatattvaratnakara of Basavappa 
Nayaka and the works of Kysnadevaraya_ deserve special mention. Kamataka 
who has been honoured by Rajasekhara as Sarasvati and Karnati and praised 
for her Vaidarbhi style, which she had mastered next to Kalidasa.’ Gangadevi 
is another poetess from Karnatka, who wrote Madhuravijaya, extolling the exploits 
of her own heroic husband in excellent Sanskrit.'® 

. To all this must be added the great mass of inscriptional literature in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit, in which all the epigraphs used to be written till the fifth century 
A.D." Till lately the Sanskrit language occupied a respectable place by the side 
of Kannada. 

This account reveals the immensity of the contribution of Karnataka to 
Sanskrit in almost every. branch of poetic art. Sanskrit works produced in 
Karnataka have stood the test of time, in all vicissitudes of political, social and 
cultural spheres. Their artistic standard seldom suffered a setback (on account 
of huge quantum.) It can also be stated that religion and philosophy remained 
basic incentives and inspiration for the immense Sanskrit literature produced in 
Karnataka. 

The Karnataka Sanskrit writers created a healthy spirit of competition and 
academic rivalry which are the main spring of literary advancement. They saved 
the oral traditions and various versions of the epics and the Puranas from being 
destroyed. They left a rich intellectual legacy in the form of kavyas, ndatakas, 
campus, and philosophical treatises which have been continuously enriched by 
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their worthy successors. Some of their master minds of encyclopaedic calibre, 
like Somedeva, SomeSvara, Hemadri and Basavabhupala, played a remarkable 
role in preserving valuable source material from which a comprehensive cultural 
history of India can be reconstructed in correct perspective. 

Thus the cultural history of Karnataka reveals to a very great extent the 
inspiration and impact of Vedic, Puranic and Epic traditions and myths and legends 
found revealed in the works mainly composed in Sanskrit language. Karnataka 
kings gave generous patronage to Sanskrit poets and created a favourite 
atmosphere in which Sanskrit learning throve and stimulated the production of 
Sanskrit literature. The cultivation of Sanskrit learning continued even in the 
courts of feudatories and this is evidenced by the production of encyclopaedic 
works like Basappa Nayaka's ( 1696-1974 A.D.) Sivatattvaratnakara. 

Some of the master minds of encyclopaedic calibre, like Somadeva, 
Somegvara, and Basavabhupala played a remarkable role in preserving valuable 
source material from which a comprehensive cultural history of India can be 
reconstructed in correct perspective. Kaviraja (twelfth century A.D) was a master 
of unique invention of Sandhanakavyas which handle different tales 
simultaneously in one and the same poem employing common phraseology. 
Vadiraja (sixteenth century A.D.) composed a rare travelogue in melodious 
Sanskrit verses giving an account of the impressions of the pilgrim places visited 
by him. 

The earliest available records of Kannada namely the Halmidi inscription 
(fifth century A.D) indicates that Sanskrit had already secured a very firm place 
in the diction of literary Kannada of the period. It is of great interest to note that 
the standard works on Kannada grammar were composed in Sanskrit language. 
During ninth and twelfth century A.D classical style known as Halegannada 
with an admixture of Sanskrit diction came into vogue. The Jaina writers were 
very great scholars in Sanskrit and Prakrit. They imitated their originals to such 
an extent that the language was generally Sanskrit with Kannada terminations. 
Some later poets protested strongly against the undue importance given to Sanskrit 
words and phrases, but they were not heeded. 

Most of the earlier works composed in Kannada have been heavily drawn 
from the Mahabharata, Ramayana, Puranas, etc. By and large there is neither 
original theme nor any original view point in old Kannada works. The literary 
value of a work really lies in the mode and manner of presentation, whatever 
the source, from which the theme or the view point has been borrowed. It is of 
great significance to note that the tradition of showing sympathy to some of the 
epic characters that had been started by the great Sanskrit dramatist Bhasa was 
ably followed by great Kannada poets Pampa, Ponna, Nagacandra and Narahari. 
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Durgaimha's Paficatantra composed in Kannada language is unique as it 
contains many stories and verses" which are not available in other recensions of 
Paficatantra and this becomes a signal contribution of Durgasimha to Sanskrit 
fable literature. 

There are many instances of literary works in regional languages like Kannada 
offering help in understanding classical Sanskrit literature better. One instance 
is the Kannada translation of Dandi's DaSakamaracarita by Caundarasa which 
has helped scholars in understanding the correct meaning of the word 'Karkataka 
rajju’ that occurs in Dandi’s Dasakumaracarita. 

Writers from Karnataka have made significant contributions to Indian poetcis 
also. The treatment of margas and their gunas in relation to particular rasas in 
Kavirajamaraga is interesting because this fact is not found either in Bhamaha 
or Dandin. The author of this work also refers to dhvani as an alankara. This 
indicates that the Karnataka writers were aware of dhvani as a poetical concept 
even before the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana reached this remote province 
from Kashmir. Nagavarma II (twelfth century A.D.) the author of 
Kavyavalokana has some new points of his own to add to the poetics. His 
definition of poetry and conception of sabda and artha are unique. 

The genius of Karnataka Sanskrit writers was all pervasive, leaving no fact, 
form or genre of literature untouched. Thus they extended and illuminated the 
horizons of alJ types of literature in Sanskrit. Any study of Sanskrit works will 
remaio, therefore, incomplete without a deep involvement with the massive 
contribution made by the writers of Karnataka to Sanskrit. 
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APPENDIX - I 


Genealogical Tables showing the influence of Sanskrit on the names of 
Karnataka kings. 


SATAVAHANA GENEALOGY 
Hala 
Mantalaka 
Purikasena 
Sundarasata 
Cakora 
* Sivasvati 
Gautamiputra 
Pulomavi 
Satakarni 
* Sivaskanda 
* Yajnasri 
* Vijaya 
Canda Sri 


Pulomavi 
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THE KADAMBA GENEALOGY 


* Mayuravarma 
(325-345 A.D.) 


Kangavarma 
(345-365 A.D.) 


* (Bhagiratha) 
(365-385 A.D) 


* Raghu * Kakusthavarma 
(385-405 A.D.) (405-430 A.D) 


* Santivarma * Krsnavarma 
(430-455 A.D.) (430-460 A.D.) 


* Mrigesa- * Sivaman- * Visnuvarma * Devavarma 
varma dhatrivarma (460-490 A.D) 
(455-480 A.D.) (480-485 A.D.) 


* Ravivarma * Bhanuvarma * Sivaratha * Simhavarma 


(485-519 A.D.) (490-516 A.D.) 
* Harivarma * Krsnavarma II 
(519-530 A.D.) (516-540 A.D.) 
* Ajavarma * Ravivarma 


* Bhogivarma 


Appendix 


THE GANGA GENEALOGY 


Kogunivarma (325-350 A.D.) 
* Madhava I (350-375 A.D.) 


* Aryavarma or * Harivarma or * Krsnavarma I (375-400 A.D.) 


* Madhava II *Visnugopa _ * Viravarma 
(Simhavarma) (420-440 A.D.) 
‘(400-420 A.D.) | 


* Madhava ut (440-469.A.D.) 
* Avinita (469-529 A.D.) 

*Durvinita * Son (name not known) 

(529-579 A.D) 
Muskara (579-604 A.D.) Polavira (604-629 A.D.) 
oil 
* Srivjkrama (629-654 A.D.) 
*Bhivikrama (654-679 A.D.) * Sivamara I (679-725 A.D.) 


Son (name not known) 


* Sripurusa (725-788 A.D.) 


Duggamara * Sivamara II * Vijayaditya 
Marasimha I * Prithvipatil Racamalla l 


(796 A.D.) (816-843 A.D.) 
| 


Nanniya Ganga * Nitimarga Ereganga 
* Prithvipati II (843-870 A.D.) 


Racamalla IT Butuga | 
(870-919 A.D.) 
Ereganga (886-920 A.D.) 


*Narasimha (920-933 A.D.) Racamblla 10 (933-936 A.D.) Batuga II (936-961 A.D) 


Marula (961-963 A.D) Marasimha Il (963-974 A.D) * Nitimarga Govindarasa 
Racamalla IV (974-999 A.D.) 
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* Jayasimha 
(500-520 A.D.) 


* Ranaraga 
(520-540 A.D.) 


| 
Pulakeéi I 
(540-566 A.D.) 


* Piigavarma * Kirtivarma I * Mangalega 
(566-596 A.D.) (596-610 A.D.) 


Pulakesi II Kubja * Visnuvardhana * Dharasraya 
(610-642 A.D.) 
* Jayasimhavarma 


* Adityavarma * Candraditya * Ranardgavarma * Vikramaditya! * Jayasimha 
(655-681 A.D.) 
* Abhinavaditya 
* Vinayaditya ° 
(681-696 A.D.) 
! 
* Vijayaditya 
(696-733 A.D.) 
* Vikramaditya II 
(733-745 A.D.) 
* Kirtivarma II 
(745-757 A.D.) 
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* Dantivarma 


* Indra | 
* Govinda I 
Karkka I 
* Indra II * Krsna I 
(756-774 A.D.) 
* Dantidurga 
(735-756 A.D.) 
a * Govinda i * Dhriva 
(774-780 A.D.) (780-793 A.D.) 
oe ee ee 
Karkka *Stambha * Govinda III * Indra 
(793-814 A.D.) 
* Amoghavarsa | 
Rals-i¥e A.D.) 
* Krsna II 
(878-914 A.D.) 
Jagattunga 
* Indra Ill * Amoghavarsa III 
(914-929 A.D.) (935-939 A.D.) 
j l 
* Amoghavarsa II GovindalV *Krsnalll Jagattunga Khottiga * Nirupama 
S rn g mg Pp 
(929-930-A.D.) (930-935 A.D.) (939-967 A.D.) (967-972 A.D.) 
* Indra [V Karkka IT 


(972-973 A.D) 
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Taila II 
(973-997 A.D.) 


* Satyagraya *Dasavarma 
(997-1008 A.D.) 


* Vikramaditya V Ayyana * Jayasimha II (Jagadekamalla I) 
(1008-1015 A.D.) (1015 A.D.) (1015-1044 A.D.) 
* Somesvara I * Jayasimha III 


(1044-1068 A.D.) 


*Somesvara II * Vikramaditya VI * Jayasimha IV 
(1068-1076 A.D.) —_* (1076-1127 A.D.) 


* Somesgvara II] 
(127-1139 A.D.) 


* Jagadekamalla II Taila UT 
(1139-1149 A.D.) (1149-1162 A.D.) 
* Somesvara IV * Bhilokamalla II * Jagadekamalla III 


(1183-1198 A.D.) 
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THE HOYSALA GENEALOGY 


* Sala 


* Kama 
( ees A.D.) 
* Vinayaditya 
(1045-1098 A.D.) 
l 


Ereyanga 
(1098-1100 A.D.) 


Ballala I * Visnuvardhana * Udayaditya 
(1100-1108 A.D.) —- (108-1142 A.D.) 


Ballaladeva * Narasimha | 
(1142-1173 A.D.) 


* Ballala I 
(1173-1220 A.D.) 


* Narasimha II 
(1220-1235 A.D.) 


* Somesvara 
(1350-1253 A.D.) 


* Narasimha III * Ramanatha 
iad ad A.D.) (1253-1295 A.D.) 

* Ballala III * Visvanatha 

(1292-1342 A.D.) (1295-1297 A.D.) 


* Viriipaksa Ballala IV 
(1343-1346 A.D.) 
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VIJAYANAGARA RULERS 
I 
SANGAMA DYNASTY 
Sangama I 
* Harihara J Bukka I Kampanna I Marappa Muddappa 


(1336-1356 A.D.) (1356-1377 A.D.) 


Savanna Sangama II 
* Harihara II Kampanna li —_—-Virupanna JI * Bhaskara 
(1377-1404 A.D.) *(Virupaksa I) and others 
J ae I ill 
Bukka II * Viripaksa I] * Devaraya I Chikkaraya 


(1404-1406 A.D) (1404-1406 A.D) (1406-1422 A.D) 


* Vira Vijaya Vira Mallappa * Harihara I] * Ramacandra 
*(Vijaya Bhupati or 

Vijaya Bukka IIT) 

(1422-1424 A.D.) 


*Devaraya Il * Pratapadeva 

* (Praudha Devaraya *(Vijayaraya II) 
* Abhinava Devaraya 

* or Pratapa Devaraya) *Virupaksa III 
(1424-1446 A.D.) (1465-1485 A.D.) 


* Mallikarjuna *Praudhadevaraya 
* (Devaraya III or 

* Praudhadevaraya III) 

(1446-1465 A.D.) 
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* Vira Narasimha 


(1505-1509 A.D) 


(Aliya) * Ramaraya 


IL- SALUVA DYNASTY 


Gunda 
* Narasimha | 


(1485-1491 A.D.) 


Timma * Narasimha II 


Ill - TULUVA DYNASTY 
* Igvara Nayaka 
Narasa Nayaka 
* eee ee * Acyutaraya 
(1509-1529 A.D) (1529-1542 A.D) 
* Sadasiva 
* Venkatadri (1542-1570 A.D.) 
ARAVIDU\ DYNASTY 
Araviti Bukka 

* Ramaraja 

* Sriranga | 

Tirumala J * Venkatadri 

(1570-1578 A.D.) 
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* Rama * Venkatapati I 


Pedda Tirumala *Sriranga * Sriranga II 
(1578-1586 A.D.) (1586-1614 A.D) 
a aera meen | 
* Venkatapati HH Cinna Venkata Tirumala * Sriranga Il 
(1632-1642 A.D.) (1614 A.D.) 
? | 
* Sriranga IV * Ramadeva 


(1642-1646 A.D.) 


(1617-1632 A.D.) 
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APPENDIX I 


*Some more important Sanskrit words based on Kannada works are given 
below under different groups. K, stands for Kannada. 


AmSa, Amisa, a share, portion, part. Gundert compares this with K. 
‘hancu'. cf. also 'aficu', ‘paficu'. 

Ata, roaming, wandering about, K. ‘ata’. 

Atta, high, lofty; an apartment on the roof. This is one of the 'Tatsamag.,. 
Kadamba, a mass, a multitude, K. 'kale'’. 

Kalanka, Kalana, blackness, K."kadale'. 

Kala any practical art. Caldwell derives this from K. term 'Kal'. cf. 'Kale'. 
Kalusa, turbidness, dirt etc. cf. K. 'Kadadu' and 'Kalaku'. 

Kutta, Kuttaka, making small, pounding. cf. Kuta; Kuttu etc. 


Sanskrit verbal themes Kut, Kutt, to break to pieces, to grind, to pound are 
from K. Kuttu. 


Koti, the end or top of anything; the highest point. Gundert connects this with 
K. Kudi, kodu. 


Kona, a corner, an angle. Gundert compares this with K. Kudi, kodu. cf. K. 
Kone. 


Kavera, saffron is probably also connected with K. Kavi. 


Gaveruk, gavedhuka, red chalk. This is connected with K. Kavi, Jadu. cf. 
Kaveri (1.e. Kavi-éri, red bank). 


Guda, a ball, a globe. This word appears to be cognate to K. gundu. cf. Sanskrit 
gulika. gutika. K. gudi. 


Cira, a stroke, line, stripe, cf. K. giru, etc. 
Curna, cf. K. surul, suruli, suli. 
Jhilli, light, lustre, cf. K. Kidi, sidil. 


Pustaka, a manuscript, a book. Gundert compares it with K.Pisu 'Pasita, that 
is smeared, etc, 


* This list is mainly based on Kittel's Kannada - English Dictinary, Volume | Published 
by the University of Madras (1968), XXXI - LITI 
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Pu ija. worship, adoration, etc. According to Gundert this word has come form 
K. Pusu, originally meaning "anointing with oil". Sanskrit verb ‘puj', to worship. 
etc., would then be the same as K. Pisu. 


Bandi (Vandi), a captive, etc. It is one of the 'Tatsamas'’, and therefore is to be 
derived from K. Bal, bali and not from Sanskrit 'bandh'. 


Hamba, the lowing of cattle. cf. K. amba. 
Hala, Halya, ugliness; deformity cf. K. Pole, holla, holliya. 
Helike (in Prahelike, a riddle) cf. K. Pelike, hélike. 


Natural objects: 


Atavi, a jungle. Caldwell associates this term with K. adar, to be joined, to be 
crowded,etc. 


Ulka, a fiery phenomenon in the sky; cf. K. Ulku. 


Kajjala, cloud; lampblack. The first meaning scems to be related to K. Kad, 
etc;, and jala, water; the second meaning is derived form, K. Kalgu, that is to 
say from its verbal noun Kalgal, the state of being black. cf. K. Kadige. 


Kadali, darkness cf. K. Kattale. 

Kunda, a hole; a pit, a pool. Gundert compares this word with K. Kuli. 
Tatit, Tadit, lightning. cf. K. sidil. 

Tira, shore, bank; brink. This is a pure K. word which comes from ‘tir’. 
Nira, water. This is based on K. Nir. 


Mala; a forest, Malaya name of a mountain range; a garden are based on K. 
mala, etc., the root probably being 'male'. 


Mudira, a cloud. This is K. Mugil. 


Words related to men, etc. 

Ali, a woman's female friend. K. adi, ali, in the sense of a person with 
whom one plays, a play mate. 

Kiraka, ascribe. The original meaning seems to be a 'scratcher, i.e. a man 
who writes on a palm-leaf with an iron style’, cf. K. Kiri, Kere, gere; also 
Kiru ete. 

Kuttani, Kuttini, Kuntani, a bawd, a procuress. The original meaning 
probably is 'she who brings together" cf. K. Kuta, kudu. 


Kuni, kani, a man who is crooked - armed or has a curved or withered arm. 
Caldwell compares K. Kin. Kittel says that the Sanskrit word 'Kubja’, crooked, 
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hump - backed may also be compared. 


Konkana name of a people (and their country) on the western shore of the 
Deccan. cf. K. Konkana. Gundert connects it with K. Kuduku, u, (Kodagu and 
Kongu). 


Khattana, Khadiirka, dwarfish; a dwarf. K. Kittu. 
Khattika, a butcher, K. Kataka. 
Khala, a wicked man, a scoundrel. Gundert compares it with K. Kala. 


Ganda, a hero. This is one of the 'Tatsamas'. See K. ganda, and cf. Kadu, 
gadacu, gandasu, gandu. 


Pangu, \ame, crippled; a lame man. K. Pelava. 


Pandita,.a skilled, clever man. This word seems to have come from K. Pannu; 
Pannida (Panta), one who is made ready: 


Pisaci, Pesi, a she-demon, K. Péy. Péyi. 


Putra, a son, Gundert thinks that this has come from K. root udu, to be born. 
K. Padalva (of Podal). which may become Podarva, and means ‘one who comes 
forth or springs up’. 


Plava, a candala. This evidently comes from K. Poleya. 


Bhilla, name of a man of a wild mountain race, Gundert compares this word 
with K. Billa, bil. 


Malla, a wrestler. This is one of the 'Tatsamas'. It is to be derived either from 
K. 'maru' etc., or from 'male’. 


Muni, a sage. Gundert. translates it as "the first' or “one who strives forward" 
and compares it with K. 'mun'. 


Voraka, Volaka, a scribe, a writer. According to Kittel this has come from 
K. Ole (Vole), Vale, or from ‘bare’. 


Sunda, $al4, a harlot. Kittel is of the opinion that these terms are identical 
with Sule, a term that is most common in K. 


Hadika, Haddaka, Haddi, a.sweeper. cf, K. hudugu, hode (used also in 
sweeping); hidi, a broom stick. 

Words relating to the body 

Kandala, the cheek - K. Kenne. 

Kilala blood - K. Kennir. 
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Kujfija a tusk, tooth, K. Kore. 

Kuntala, the hair of the head, hair, K. Kidal. 

Kurala, Kurula, a curl ~ K. Kurul. 

Ganda - the cheek - gantu 'Tadbhava' of granthi; K. Gennu. 
Galla - the cheek - K. galle (a lump, a clod). 

Para, the eye lid - K. Pare. 

Pali, Palika, the tip of the ear. K. Pale (the lobe of the ear). 
Pura, the skin - pore. , 

Podu, the bone forming the upper part of the skull - K. Odu. 
Phala, bhala, the forehead. K. Pane. 

Manda, the head - K. Mande. 

Makha, the head - K. muk (the fore part) 

Vasti, the lower belly, abdomen - K. basir. 


Vera, the body. This appears to be the 'Vair' given by Kumarila Bhatta or 
Tamil Vayiru, K. basir. 


Simhana, Singhana, Simhana, Singhana, Singana the muscus of the nose. 
K. Simbala, sumbala. 
Words relating to dwelling places etc. 


Angana, a yard, a court. This is one of the "Tatsamas’. If the original meaning 
is "a place to walk in" then it may be compared with K. an, the foot. 


Ali, Pali, a raised bank, a dam. These terms appear to be K. éri. 


Kataka, a town, a village, a house, a dwelling. This word according to Kittel 
is derived from K. Kattu cf. also K. Kattada. 


Kara confinement; a prison. cf. K. root 'kir'; and 'sere'. 
cara, binding a prision. This, like kara, is K. sere. 


Nilaya a dwelling, an abode. Dr. Gundert compares it with K. nele. cf. also 
K. nilavu. 


Pakkana the hut or abode of Sabaras, cf. K. Pakke. 


Patta (Pattana), Pattana (Patna), Pattana (a settlement), a town. According 
to Kittel these are to be derived from K..Padu. cf. hatta, hatti. 


Palli, a settlement, a small village, hut, a house, This word, like patta etc., 
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comes from K. Padu. cf. K. Palli. 


Majticaka, Maficika, an elevated stand etc. These words come from K. maificike, 
derived from malagu. 'Mafica' is a "Tatsama'. 


Mandira, a house. 


Mandura, a stable; a mattress, a sleeping mat, a bed. These words are related 
to K. mane, mandi, mandu, mande. 


Vana, a place of abode, a residence. This seems to have come from K. mane. 


Hatta, Hatti (a settlement), a market-place. These terms come from K. padu 
cf. Patti, hatti. 


Words relating to metals and utensils 


Ani, Ani, a pin; the pin of the axle of a cart. Caldwell compares it with K. 
ani and ane, the original idea being that of joining, fastening, 'Ani' in K means 
"a nail". 


Kanaka, Kaficana, gold. The K. terms for gold are cini, cinna, which are 
related to can, etc. cf. Kenka, Keficu, Ken, etc. 
Bhiru, Bhilu, silver. These words are related to K. belli. 


Kankana, an ornament of the wrist, any ornament. This is one of the 'Tatsmas'. 
According to Kittel this may be a reduplication of K. Kana-Kankana, a string 
or ribbon tied round the wrist; a waist-tie. 


Kataka, a string , a bracelet cf. K. Kattu. 


Words relating to colours 


Kar (in Karnataka, Karpata) means "blackness" cf. Sanskrit Kajjala, kambala, 
and K. Kar. 


Kala, Krsna, black; a black colour. Gundert and Caldwell derive kala from 
K. Kal. cf. K. Kad, Kari, Kare, Kargu, Karpu, Kalgu, Kadige. According to 
Kittel the word Krsna also is derived from these K. themes. 


Coksa, beautiful, pleasing; pure, clean. Gundert compares this word with K. 
cokka. 


Nila, of a dark colour; dark - blue or black Gundert gives nila the meaning of 
"shade" and compares it with K. nelal (nilal). 


Words relating to animals 


Ala (in arala, an elephant in rut, and in 'alana', the post to which an elephant 
is tied). This word appears to be K. ane. 
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Eda, a kind of sheep; edaka a kind of sheep, a ram, a wild goat; K. adu. 
Kanabha, a kind of fly with a sting - K. Kanaja ( a wasp). 


Karata, a crow, and Karata, a frog are derived from K. 'kare' meaniga 'crier’, 
' ! 
crower’. 


Gardabha, khara, an ass. K. Kalte. 
Gona, an ox. Kona, a male buffalo: 


Godha, godhi, aniguana. That'lizard' was the first meaning might be gussed 
from 'godhika' in 'grhagodhika', the small house lizard. K. guvuli. 


Ghuna (kina), a particular kind of insect found in timber. K. gonne. 
Ghuka, an owl-gugi. 

Palli, a small house -lizard. This is K. Palli, halli. 

Pinga, a young animal - Pifja, Pille. 

Pilu, a worm, an insect - Pulu. 

Pundra, a worm - pula. 

Pulaka, any kind of insect or vermin infesting animals - Pula. 
Balaka, Balaka, a crane. This is a corrupt form of K. bellakki. 
Bidala, birala, bildla, vidala, virala, vilala, a cat. K. bekku, berku. 
Macala, a crocodile. K. masale, mosale. 


Mina, a fish. This is derived from K. Min. Gundert derives 'min' from K. 
mificu, to glitter. 


Musali, the house lizard. This word is connected with K. masale, mosala. 
Kittel says that Sanskrti 'macala', an alligator is probably another form of K. 
masale. This indicates that 'masali' is originally not Sanskrit. 


Méka, a goat, K. meke, mé. 


Valgula, a flying fox. K. baval, This animal! is a common pest in Southern 
India. 


Sira, Sina, Sira, a \arge snake. This is the very common K. Kére. 
Héramba, a male buffalo. Gundert derives the term from K. 'emme’. 
Words relating to plants 

Kaksa, a dry wood, a forest of dead trees. K. Katte. 


Kanda, a bulbous root. K. gadde, etc. genasu. 
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Karira, karira, the shoot of a bamboo. These words are K. Kalile. 


Kanana, Kantara, a wood, a forest. There is no proper root in Sanskrit to 
derive these words from. They may have been formed of K. Kal] etc. 


Kuta. Kutha, a tree. These are other forms of K. gida. 


Kutmala, Kudmala, Kudmala, a‘bud. According to Kittel these words are 
derived from K. Kita or Kida and mala (i.e. K. malar, a flower), ” a shut or 
undeveloped flower". 


Kecuka, Kemuka, Kacu, Kacvi, a plant with an esculent root, Arum colocasia. 
cf. K. Kesu. 


Guccha, Gufija, Gutsa, a bunch, a bundle, a bunch of flowers, a cluster of 
blossoms. cf. K. Kottu, gutti, gofical, gofici, gone, gole. 

Campaka,Campa, Kanaka, a tree bearing a yellow fragrant flower. Gundert 
derives Campaka form K. can etc., redness, golden colour, as the flower at 
once suggests that derivation. 

Cifica, the tamarind. Kittel says that although the initial consonant of this 
word offers some difficulty, it appears to be another from of K. Punise which 
is formed of K. Puli, sourness. 

Jhati, a small tree. Thisis K. gida. 


Tamarasa, a red-coloured lotus. This term is connected with tamra, copper; a 
coppery red, which is to be derived from K. can, etc. cf. K. tamare, tavare. 
Naranga, the orange. Gundert derives it from K. naru, smell - nagara, 
nagaranga, the orange. Nagara is nothing but K. naral or naralu, smelling; 
that smells, is full of fragrance. cf. Tulu - narangay = lime fruit. 

Pilu, grass. This is derived from K. Pul. 

Punnaga, the tree Rotleria tinctoria, from the blossoms of which a yellowish 


dye is preparaed. Gundert ** derives the word from K. Pon, gold. cf. K. 
Punni, Ponne, etc. 


Mukula : a bud. Gundert compares this with K. Mugi. According to Kittel 
K. verb mugul is still more closely related. 


Mudgara: a bud. This, according to Kittel, is formed of K. musuku. cf. also 
K. mogge. 


Mula: a root. Gundert compares K. modal (mudal). 


Vidula : a sort of reed or ratan; bidala, vidala, a split bamboo; (in Mahidhara's 
Vamsavidarini = bidalakari). cf. K. bidurn, etc a bamboo. 


Sunthi: dry ginger. Gundert derives this term from K. surul. cf. Dravida 
‘suruntu’. 


A 


Abhidhanacintamani 120, 238, 250 

Abhidhanakosa 24] 

Abhidhanaratnamala 19, 237, 238,242, 
391 

Abhijfianasakuntala 105, 165 

Abhilasitarthacintamani 6, 21, 15], 
430, 469 

Abhinanda 143, 144 

Abhinavabharati 456 

Abhinavagada 368 

Abhinavagupta 76, 127, 207, 572 

Abhinava Dagakumaracarita 560 

Abhinava Kalidasa 465 

Abhinava Kamaksi 114 

Abhinavapampa 101,536 

Abhinava Ranganatha Parakalayati 332 

Abhinava ramabhyudya 114 

Abhinava-pampa 101 

Abhinavatandava 368 

Abhinavavidyatirtha YasSobhiisana 208 

Abhinavabhidhanam 242 

Abhiprayaprakasika 315 

Abhiramakamaksi 29 

Acala 508 

Acyuta Nayaka 283 

Acyutaprajna 346 

Acyutapreksa 339, 340 

Acyutaramabhyudaya 113 

Acyutarayabhyudaya 28 

Adbhuta 144, 20]; Ramayana 539, 540 

Adhikarana mafijari 315 

adhistana 38, 39 

Adhoksajatirtha 342 

adhyasa 319 

Adhyatma Ramayana 539 

Adrsta 32] 

Advaccheda vada 319 


INDEX 


Advaita 309, 317, 319, 320, 331, 340, 
346, 358; Brahmananda (Bharatitirtha) 
310; and VisSistadvaita 36]; doc- 
trine 316 ; Matha 297; philoso- 
phers 381; philosophy 278, 340; 
school of philosophy 283; Vedanta 
275, 305, 311, 315, 319, 322, 323, 
328, 340, 350, 359, 361, 378; view 
312 

Advaitakalanala 367 

Advaitasiddhi 363 

Advaitananda 310 

Advaitic concept of liberation 
(moksga) 319 

Advaitins 362 

Advaitism 53 

Agalakavi 571 

Agastya 28, 109, 113, 294, 421 

Agastyavrtti 290 

Agnicayana 15 

Agnipurana 452 

Agnistoma 10, 15, 52 

Agnyadheya 5] 

agraharas 36, 37, 39,40, 42 

Ahalye 540 

Ahimsa 270, 274 

Ahobala 145 

Aihole 91; inscription 1, 3, 507 

Aitareya Upanisad 353 

Aitihasikas 56 

Ajitapurana 57] 

Ajitasena 2, 184, 205, 379 

Ajnana 313, 314, 316 

Akalanka 5, 19, 236, 373, 376, 377, 
379-38], 

Akalankacandra 379 

Akalankadeva 379 

Akalankastotra 379 
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Akkara 198 Anekantavada 271 
Aksarankagadya 114 Anekarthanamamala 106, 233 
Aksobhyatirtha 8, 342, 358, 361 Anubhasya 345, 346 
Alamkarasastras 233 Anumadhvacaritam 339, 340, 342 
Alankara 207, 209; Cintamani 205; Anuvayustuti 358 

Cudamani 104; Manidarpana 164, Anuvyakhyana 343, 345, 346, 368 

208; Manihara 208; Mauktikamala annagalapadas 45] 

208; Nikasa 208; Sara- sangraha Afnijanapavananjaya 399 

113; Sastra 200 Annambhatta 8 
Alankaras 206, 212 Annyasastranirapeksam 419 
Alankdarasarvasva 7,25, 150, 202, 207, 425 anu-pramana 356 
Alankarasudhanidhi 108, 206, 323, 421, Anubandhas 225 

440 Anubhavagostthi 265 
alchemy 420 Anubhavamrta 284 
Allamaprabhu 288 Anulomapratiloma 102 
allegorical kavya 359 Anustubhs 7, 190 
Aliya Ramaraja 457 Anuvyakhyana 346 
Aliya Ramaraja~447 Anuyogadvarasutra 204 
Amalananda 6, 24, 317, 319, 36l Anya-daiva-kolahala 293 
Amaradatta 238 Apabhramsa 404; dialects 375; 
Amarakosa 36, 106, 230 - 232, 234, 237, Jasahara-Cariu 138; metres 405; 

238 words 534 
Amarakosodghatana 241 Apabramga Dharmapariksa 393 
Amarasimha 231, 232, 234, 236, 240, Apara 352 

549 Apauruseyatva 35] 
Amaruka 127 Appayya Diksita 319, 321, 366; 
Amitagati 4, 397, 399 Nyayaraksamani 118 
Amoghavarsa 5, 122, 222; ardhabhramaka 114 

Nrpatuhga 414 Ardhanarigvara 487 
Amoghavrtti 222, 223 Ardhasamavrtta 189 
Amrtananda 212 Aritkesari 135, 138 
Amrtakataka 236 arisamasa 568 
Amrtanandi 242 Arisimha 205 
Amuktamalyada 27 Aristanemipurana 387 
Anantabhatta 145 Aruna 456 
Anantadeva 413 Arjunaraja - nataka 399 
Anantavirya 392 artha 128, 44] 
Anantacarya 9, 332, 333 Arthasastra 12, 36, 77, 94, 423, 428, 484 
Anargaraghava 70 arthalankaras 203, 208 
Anavadyam 192 Arunagirinatha 28, lll, 114, 162, 163 
Anavasita 185 Aryans 264; culture 14 
anekasandhana 97 Asaga, Camundaraya 2 


Anekanta 270,373 Asagabhtpa. 388 


Index 


Astikayas 402 

Asokan 401,502; inscriptions 45 

Astadikpala 469 

astaka 114 

Astapuspika 133 

Astasahasri 5, 377, 380 

Astaslokirahasya 330 

Astasati 5, 377, 379 

Astasloki 330 

astapadi 282 

astapada 236 

Astadhyayi 7, 218, 219,222, 225, 
230, 232 

Astahnikakatha. 393 

Astangahrdaya 7 

Asti 19] 

ASvaghosa 70, 160, 383 

Asvamecha Il, 15, 51, 52, 53, 265, 51; 
sacrifice 429 

Asvapluta 105 

Asvatthaman 2] 

astrology 413, 418 

astronomical 417 

astronomy 413, 416, 418 

Atharvasikhavilasa 33] 

Atharvaveda 109 , 429 

Atidhrti 192 

Atijagati 19] 

Atikrti 192 

Atisakvari 191 

Atisayini 186 

Atyasti 192 

Aucityavicaracarca 89 

Aupacchandasika 185 

Avadhanasarsvati 187 

Avadhira 225 

Avantisundari 147 

Avantisundarikatha 3, 14, 91, 92, 96, 
147, 149 

avataras 355 

avidya 291, 292, 313, 316, 322, 328, 357 

Ayyaparya 400 

Abhasavada 319 
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Acaranga 397 

Acaryamangala 329 

Adi Sankara 264, 272, 276, 277, 306 

Adi Sankara Bhagavatpada 308 

Adi Sankaracarya 312 

Adipurana 4, 135, 378, 382, 385, 396, 
397, 399, 541, 542, 556, 571; of 
Jinasena 203 

Adityavarman 3 

Adityacarya 442 

Adivan Sathakopayati, 330 

Adhyatmika vidya 310 

Agamas 157, 204, 287, 293, 294 328 

Agamic literature 299 

Agneyapurana 581 

Ahnikakaustubha 442 

Ahnikapaddhati 442 

Akrti 192 

Amuktamalyada 113, 431 

Anandabodha 361 

Anandabodha Bhattarakacarya 315 

Anandagiri’s Sankaravijaya 309 

Anandajiana 317 

Anandamala 346 

Ananda Ramayana 539 

Anandatirtha 339, 340, 341, 342 

Anandavardhana 72, 75-77, 96,200, 203, 
206, 210, 212 

Andhramahabharata 566 

Andola 225 

Andayya 405, 534 

Apastamba’s Dharmasitra 153 

Apastambha 54, 56 

Aptamimamsa 5, 376-379 

Arayirappadi-guruparamparaprabhava 
329 

Aranyakas 57 

Aradhana 393, 402 

Aradhanasangrahakarika 330 

Aradhya Brahmana 22 

Aradhya Sampradaya 288 

Aryabhata 418 

Aryamumuksu 403 
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Arya 188 196 

Aryagiti 196 

Aryasura 135 

Asaga 564 

Aégaucadagaka 438 
Atmadvaita 322 

Atmananda 55 

Atmanugasana 398 

Atreya 13 

Ayurveda 36, 152, 158 , 419-422 
Ayurvedasudhanidhi 421, 440 
Ayurvedic literature 423; phraseology 422 
alankarikas 96 

B 


Bahudandi 564 
Bahusuvarna IS 

Balavarma and Jayasimha 3 
Ballalasena 505 

Bandam Laksminarayana 463 
bandhas 114 

Bappadeva 403 
Bappadevaguru 403 

Basadis 36 

Basavabhupala 156 - 158, 309 
Basavalinga’s Basavesvarana Kavya 56l 
Basavaraja 156, 297, 422 
Basavarajiya 1l4, 295 
Basavarajiyam 422 
Basavappa 366 
Basavapurana 293, 296, 298 
Basavesa 293 

Basavesvara 265, 287, 288, 296 
Basavodaharana 114 
Battalesvara Ramayana 540 
Bauddha 132, 324 
Baudhayana 116 

Badarayana 27, 333, 341 
Bahubali bhattaraka 375 
Bala Bharata 113 

Balabhusa 442 

Balacandra 23, 403 
Balambhatta 437 
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Balaramayana 584 

Bana 99, 103, 127, 136, 143, 149, 189, 268, 
555, 556, 564, 571; 's Harsacarita 144 

Banabhatta 18, 109, 120, 126, 133, 136, 138, 
141, 146, 235, 394, 476, 509, 510 

banavrtta 19] 

Bedande 2il 

Bengalvaisnavism 280 

Bhadrabahu 402 

Bhadrabahusvamin 376 

Bhagavadajjukiya 160, 165 

Bhagavadgita 328, 330, 331, 343, 449, 
456, 519, 563 

Bhagavati Aradhana. 393 

Bhairavapadmavatikalpa 382 

Bhaktadhikya 298; kathavali 133 

Bhakti 345, 347, 354; cult 572; literature 
of the Alvars 348; marga 280; rasa 
82; vilasa darpana 129 

Bharatanatya 43 

Bharataraja - nataka 399 

Bharatasvamin 55 

bharatavakya 165 

BharateSavaibhava 45] 

Bhartrhari 18, 112, 127, 158, 202 

Bhatta Lollata 207 

Bhattanarayana 535,545, 546-547 

Bhatta Nayaka 207 

Bhatta Raghava 318 

Bhattasamgraha 9 

Bhattakalanka 2, 229, 230,567 

Bhattakalankadeva 229 

Bhattaraka Jnanakirti 106 

Bhattalesa, Uttara Ramayana 540 

Bhavabhuti 109, 127, 143, 564, 571 

Bhavasvamin 55 

Bhayanaka 144, 201, 204, 211 

Bhagavata 76, 80, 81, 82, 11S, 277, 278, 
301, 475, 478, 490, 548, 553, 572: 
campu 145; muktaphala 201; 
purana 80, 83, 200, 280, 343, 348 
439; sect 278; studies 81; Tatparya 
348 ; Tatparya Nirnaya 80; 


> 
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saroddhara 83 

Bhaguri 241 

Bhamaha 2, 205, 207, 209, 21]; ‘'s 
Kavyalankara 208 

Bhamati 24, 317, 346, 456; tradition 319 

Bhamini 185 

Bhaminisatpadi 196 

Bhanojidiksita 238 

Bharata 42,76,79, 160, 164, 193, 204, 
299, 401, 452, 453, 461, 552, 572; 
bhavadipa 79; campii 145; 
nighantu 243; tatparyanirnaya 342 

Bhadrapada 184 

Bharatasamgraha 202, 43] 

Bharati Krsnatirtha 525 

Bharati Sampradaya 306 

Bharatitirtha 9, 54, 309, 310, 321, 521, 525 

Bharavi 2, 4, 91-95, 104, 109, 149, 252, 
298, 389, 507, 509, 510, 555, 556, 
564, 571 

Bhasa 126, 127, 149, 466, 535, 539, 571; 
's Svapnavasavadatta 160 ; 
's Urubhanga 542 

Bhasarvajiia 288;'s Nyayasara 318 

Bhasabhusana 567 

Bhaskara 55, 162, 402, 414- 418; 's 
algebra 417; arithmetic 417; 
astronomy 418; bijaganita 187 

Bhaskarabhatta 415 

Bhaskaracarya 24, 318, 413 

Bhasasastra 43 

Bhasavrtti 7 

Bhasyabhavaprakasika 315 

Bhattadarsana 41 

Bhavacintaratna 298 

Bhavadyotanika 317 

Bhavamisra 422 

Bhavaprakaga 332, 422, 456 

Bhavaprakasika 367, 

Bhavabhasa 212 

Bhedadhikkara 317 

Bhesajakalpa 422 

Bhiksatana kavya 70 , 130 
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Bhiksu Nagarjuna 420 

Bhima 94, 564 

Bhimadaivajna 117 

Bhimakavi 298; 's Basavapurana 561; 
's Kavijanasrayam 566 

Bhoganatha 54, 108, 206, 439 

Bhogasatpadi 196 

Bhoja 69, 88, 96, 107, 119, 127, 136, 147, 
505, 513 

Bhojadeva 221 

Bhojaprabandha 90,-505 

Bhojaraja. 415 

Bhoja’s Srhgaraprakaga 148 

Bhogasatpadi, 196 

Bhuvanaika Ramabhyudaya 536, 555 

Bhuvanapradipika 159 

Bhuvanasundarasuri 317 

Bhitadvaita 322 

Bhitabali 222, 403 

Bhyrappa 552 

Bijjaka 123 

Bilhana 19, 20, 106, 107, 126, 127, 149, 
161, 426, 430, 434; kavya 126 

Bittideva 264, 326, 518 

Bibhatsa 144, 201, 211 

bibhatsarasa 82 

bijaganita 415 - 418 

boar incamation 425 

bodhagarira 132 

Bodhisattva 268; cult 268 

Bopadeva 6, 7, 80,-82, 200, 201, 225, 
227, 228, 421 

Brahma Sitras 27, 61, 118, 290, 291, 296, 
315, 332, 341, 343, 345, 346, 347, 
364, 366, 380; Bhasya 6, 315, 340, 
359, 380, 486 

Brahma-mimamsa 296 

Brahmagupta 24, 413, 414, 416, 418 

Brahmajfianavada 349 

Brahmamimamsa 296, 357 

Brahmanical puranas 385 

Brahmanical tradition 288 

Brahmanism 265, 279, 520 
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Brahmapurana 489 

Brahmapuris 36, 37, 41 

Brahmasiddhi 312, 346 

Brahmasphuta 24, 413 

Brahmin literature 28 

Brahmanas 57, 135, 265, 437 

Brahmanism 51 

Brahmi inscriptions 268, 502 

Brhadaranyaka 320; Upanisad 353; 
Upanisad Bhasya 307; Yajnavalkya 32] 

Brhaddesi 452 

Brhaddevata 56, 57 

Brhajjataka 24 

Brhaspati 153 

Brhatkatha 2, Il, 14, 120, 146, 149, 219, 386 

Brhatkathakosa 387, 392, 393, 401 

Brhatsamhita 118 , 235 

Buddhagama 518 

Buddhacarita 383 

Buddhisagara 340 

Buddhism 2, 46, 51, 132, 140, 264 -269, 
272, 35, 518, 520, 570 

Buddhist centres 268 

Buddhist monk 165 

Buddhivilasini 417 

Budhasvamin 147 

Butuga 103 


Cc 


caesura 193 

Caitanya 279, 280; Candrodaya 360 

Caitanyaism 280 

Campakamala 184, 187, 192 

Campi 5, 12, 133, 135, 136, 140, 142, 145, 
187, 241, 509; form of composition 
571; kavya in Kannada 559 

Campubharata of Agastya 28 

campukavya 5, 19, 135 - 137, 141, 196, 509, 555 

Cangadeva 318 

Candakausika 16l 

Candapala 136,137 

Candanacarya 143 

Candrabhatta 388 
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Candrabhisana Pandita 274 
Candragupta, 402 
Candrakalakalyana 208 
Candrakalaparinaya 30, 119, 129 
Candraprabhapurana 571 
Candrasekhara 538; Sarasvati 133 
Ccandravalli inscription 12 
Cannabasavesvara 288 
canonical literature of the Jainas 375 
Caraka 13, 419, 420 

Caturanga 155 
Caturvargacintamani 24, 80, 226, 438 
Caturveda-sara-sangraha 293; tatparya 114 
CaturvimSatijinastuti 378 
Catuspadi, Kanda 155 
Caundapacarya 66 

caupadi 197, 282 

Caura paficasika 126 

Camarasa 298 

Camarajoktivilasa 540 
Camundaraya 377, 379, 404 
Camundarayapurana 383 
Camunda 276 

Camundesvani 276 

Canakya 564 

Carvaka 324 

Caturmasya Vrata 358 
Cavundaraya 420, 536, 571 
Cavundarayapurana 536, 57} 
Cennubhatta 8, 323, 324 

centres of Jaina learning 47 
Chandombudhi 188 

Chandahsutra 237 

chandas 41 

Chandonusasana 6 

Chandoviciti 184 

Chandovrttam 191, 192 
characteristics of a Mahakavya 389 
Chandogyopanisad 332 

chess 156; -historians 156 
Cidvilasiya Sankaravijaya 309 
Cikitsasamgraha 42] 
Cikkadevaraya Vaméavali 29 


Index 


Cikkana 391 

Citrakavya 94, 205 

Citralekha 186 

Citrangada 554 

Citsukha 312, 315-317, 361 
Citsukhacarya 264 , 315 

classical Sanskrit 16 

concept, of Sakti 277; of Jainism 389 
Cudamani 403,507,570, 


D 


Dandaka 197 

Dandin 2, 91, 93, 96, 109, 123, 127, 134, 
149, 184, 207, 209, 21], 564; 
Kavyadarsa 208, 573 

Danta 564 

Dantila 456 

Daruka 288 

dasasvamedha 51 

Dasavatara cave SII 

Dasavatara temple 278, 486 

Daga-Upanisad-Bhasyas. 352 

Dagakumaracarita 96, 147- 150, 560, 588 

Dasaprakaranas 343, 349 

Dasarathanadanacarita 119 

Dasgarupaka 461 

DaSasloki 202 

Dasakuta 282 

Dattakasutravrtti 14 

Dayapala 223, 224, 381, 389, 509; 
's Rupasiddhi 381 

Daksinaétyamatabhanga 330 

Damodara 9] 

Damodarabhatta 136 

Dasa Kuta 280, 284, 452,572 

Dasas 282 

Desiraga 454 

Deginamamala 87 

Devagama Stotra 378 

Devannabhatta 439 

Devanagari manuscript 235 

Devanandin 218 - 220, 222, 224 , 376, 
420, 508 
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Devara Dasimayya 20 

Devaraja 66 

Devarajayya 129 

devaranamas of Purandaradasa 283 

Devasarman 442 

Devesvara 313 

Devottama 243 

Dhananjaya 71, 99, 101 - 105, 232- 237, 
394, 461, 564 

Dhanesa 80 

dhanurveda 36 

Dhanuska 55 

Dhanvantri 13, 419 

Dharasena 403 

Dharanipandita 385 

Dharma 35, 44, 53, 58, 128, 266, 276, 441 

Dharmamrta 388, 538 

Dharmakirti 5, 378, 380, 381, 

Dharmapariksa. 397 

Dharmasastra 29, 36, 44, 116, 135, 153, 
423,428, 438, 439 

Dhavala 155, 403, 405, 470 

Dhatuprakarana 242 

dhatupatha 19, 223- 225, 229 

Dhrti 185 

Dhvani 200, 203, 209, 210 

Dhvanyaloka 72, 75, 200, 203, 210, 329 

Digambara 137, 221, 374, 375, 379, 385, 
387, 394, 402; teachers 377 

Digambaracarya 143 

Dipika 53 

Divakara 28 

Didhiti commentary 76 

Diksa 376 

Dipavaméa 267 

Dindima family 28 

Dindima family 28 

Doddabele Narayana Sastry 539 

Dravidian grammarians 219 

Dravyagunavijnana 422 

Dravyasamgraha 404 

drutapata 191 

Durgasimha 98, 99, 103, 219, 220, 494, 
495, 562, 563 
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Durga 276 Gajamkuga 564 
Durgacarya 220 Gajasastra 13, 14, SII 
Durgadasa 225 Gangadasa pratapa-vilasa 27 
Durvinita 1, 92, 146, 147, 221, 379 Gangadevi 29, 108-110, 115, 150, 286, 431, 
Dvaita 279, 350, 361, 363; creed 359; 432, 556 
doctrine 265; interpretation 346 ; Gangadhara 27, 109, Ill, 417, 422 
literature 115, 117, 359, 361, 366, 368; Gangega Upadhyaya 365 
logic 361; school of philosophy 325; Gangodaya 293 
schoal of Vedanta 265; system 18, Ganapatha 223 
354, 356, 357, 366 Ganaratna-mahodadhi 222, 232 
Dvaitavedanta 115, 290, 330, 350, 360, Ganas 189 
361, 366, 367 Gana-Sahasra-nama 293 
Dvadasa-koSasamgraha 232 GaneSa Daivajiia 417 
DvadaSastotra 282, 343, 353 GaneSapurana 234 
DvatrimSatika 397, 399 Ganita 41 
Dvipadi 155, 197, 282 Ganitakaumudi 417 
Dvisandhana 7], 102, 148, 232, 381; Ganitasara-samgraha 5, 433, 414 
kavya 96, 100, 10], 103, 104, 106, 233 Ganitamrtakupika 417 
Gandaberunda 478 
E Gandhahasti Mahabhasya 378 


Garalapuri Mahimadarsa 129 
Garudacayana 10, 52 
Gatapratyagata 101, 102 


edicts 502 
education 37 
educational; centres 36; system 35 


"s - Gaudiya 149 

elent Forms ar Siva 1! Gauri 184; nathastaka 108, 440 

Ekamranatha ‘1187, 421, me > 
Gautama 116 


Ekorama 288 

Eltora Il 

empirical 316 

encyclopaedia of Indian logic 381 
encyclopaedia of Jainism 140 
endowments 35 

epics 16, 36 


Ganapatyas 306 
Gandharvaveda 36 
Gathakosa 120 
Gathas 282, 393 
Gathasapasati ll, 86, 89, 120-122, 125, 

465, 468, 484, 493_ 
Epigraphical Glossary 255 pm aa aliatsinge aa aa! 
= ‘ Gayatrimantra 331 
ékadandi 42 ” 

: ghanghala 14] 

G ghatika 36, 37, 40, 4) 


Gadayuddha 545, 547, 550, 571 Shajinestnana. 12 
; a Girijakalyana 556 
Gaduginabharata 548, 549 = 3 
pete : Gitagangadhara 129, 133 
Gadyacintamani 103, 394 CHacouila YR 
-Gadyakarnamrta 24, 150, 151, 202 Git Sd rn 
Gadyakatha 21, 383 SED Nes Be any 158, 280, 353, 


Gadyavallari 309 594, 452 
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Gitaraghava 133 

Gita 155, 343; bhasya 344; bhasyapra 
meyadipika 362; prabandhamimamsa 
331;-rthasamgrahavibhaga 330; 
rthasangraha 76; tatparya 343, 344 

Gokulanirgamana 553 

Gomatasara 223, 377, 379, 404 

Gomitrika 10S, 114 

Gopalanayaka 456 

Gotamiputra 265 

Govinda Diksita 458 

Govinda Pai 553 

Govindaraja 239 

Govindasvamin 55 

Grahaganita 415 

Grahalaghava 417 

Grahanadarpana 119 

Granthagras 404 

grants of Marasimha 13 

Gramaraga 454 

grdhrapiricha, 392 

grhasthasrama 436 

Griffith 60 

Gunabhadra 2, 4, 19, 377, 385, 388, 392, 
394, 397, 398, 402- 404, 536 

gunas 210 

Gunastri 555 

Gunadhya 14, 120, 127, 146, 219, 386, 564 

Gunibhitavyangya 206 

Gunibhutavyangyakavya 96 

Gurubhavaprakasika 331 

Gurulingarya 293 

Gurulingaprabhu 130 

Guruparamparaprabha va-muvayirappadi 
329 

Gururaja 27, Ill 

Gururama 146, 163 

Guruvamésakavya 308, 310 

Guruvamégakathakalpataru 117 

Guru Visvanatha 109 

Gudharthasangraha 332 
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H 


Halagannada 238, 571; lexicon 243 

Halayudha 19, 184, 224, 230, 237, 238, 
241,242; 's Abhidhana Ratnamala 242 

Halayudhatika 238 

Hamlet 553 

hamsa 42 

Hamsasandesa 133 

Hanumat Satakam 164 

Haradatta 55, 456 

Haradattacarya Mahatmya 129, 288 

Haranartaka 185 

Haribhadra 135 

Haridasas 45, 265, 281, 282, 285, 460; 
movement 284 

Harihara 15, 239, 556; cult 278 

Hari-Hara-Paksiya 6 

Harikatha 72 

Harikirtanas 42 

Harilila 80, 81, 226,227; mrta 81, 226; 
vivarana 226; viveka 227 

Harinapluta 185 

Harini 188, 192 

Harinivrtta 194 

Harisena 392, 393, 401 

HariScandra 297 

Harigcandra Kavya 297, 535, 557 

Harita Venkatacarya 442 

Harivamsa 134 

Harivamsapurana 386 

Harivilasa 422 

Harsa 127; 's Ratnavali 400 

Harsacarita 20, 120, 144, 150, 151, 555 

Hastamalaka 55, 306 

Hastimalla 399-401 

Hayasastra 511 

Hala 86, 87, 89, 120, 122, 127 

Hala Satavahana 2 

Halasya Mahatmya 129 

Hala 12) 

Hasya 201, 211 

Hemacandra 87, 104, 200, 218, 223, 225, 
238, 250, 380, 405 
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Hemasena 103, 381, 394 

Hemadri 24, 80, 81, 200, 201, 226, 227, 
438 

Hinduism 140, 272, 279, 287, 517 

Hindustani music 457 

Hiranyagarba Mahadana 18 

Hiranyakesin 54 

Hitopadesa 561 

Hora 24, 413 

Hrdayadipikanighantu 7, 421 

Hrsikegatirtha 358 


I 


iconography 353 

illustrations of the metres 184 

Immadi Devaraya 162 

Immadi (praudha) Devaraya III 

incarnations |3] 

Indian; culture 278; music 450; 
poetics 212 

Indranandi 382 

Indravajra 188, 190 

inscription 91 

integration of all forms of worship 310 

Irugappa Dandanatha 29, 239 

irupaksa pancasika 202 

Istasiddhi 340, 346 

Itihasa 17, 38, 40 

Ig4vasya Upanisad 352 

}gvara Diksita 70, 71 

Tvarapuri 279 


J 


Jagaddala Somanatha 420 
Jagadvandita 19] 

Jagannatha 164 

Jagannathavijaya 557 _ 

Jagat 314 

Jagati 19} 
Jagatsundari-Yogamaladhikara 393 
Jaimini 333 

Jaimini Bharata 539, 547, 548 
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Jaiminiya -nyayamala 9 

Jaina 324; basadis 375; bible 376 ; 
caityalaya 374;  darsana 266, 267; 
dharma 518; dogmatics 389, 404; 
dramatists 400 ; epistemology 380; 
grammarian Bhattakalanka 373; 
Harivaméga 22]; kathas 71, 535; 
literature 28; logic 380; logical 
tenets 381; matha 224; Metaphysis 
377; monastery 512; monastic 398; 
monks 203, 270, 374, 398; philoso- 
phy 379; Puranas in Kannada 373; 
Purana style 535; Ramayana 536, 537; 
ritual 378; Samgha 394; sanyasis 42; 
Sakatayana 221; tantric texts 382; 
temple 374; theology 381 

Jainendra 218; Vyakarana 17, 221, 222, 
224, 376,508; Sabdanusdsana 220 

Jainism 140 , 269, 271, 278, 339 , 373, 
374, 375, 376, 394, 515, 516, 518, 
520 , 570 

Jakkanna 299 

Jalhana 24, 126, 127 

Janapriya Valmiki Ramayana 541 

Jangamas 299 

Janna 555, 572 

Jasaharacariu 389, 404 

Jatasimhanandi 383 

Jatila 384, 385 

Jaya Dhavala 403 

Jayadeva II9, 128-130, 186, 280, 394, 449; 
's Gitagovinda 130 

Jayadhavala 403, 571 

Jayadhavalatika 397 

Jayakirti 184, 185, 387; 's Chandonu 
Sasana 184 

Jayasena 403 

Jayasimha 19, 223 

Jayatirtha 343, 350, 361, 362, 364, 
366, 368; 's Tattvaprakasika 364 

Jayatirthavijaya 117 

Jambavati 13 

Jambavati kalyana 27,163 
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Jataka Il 

Jatakamala 35 

Jatakatilaka 419 

Jijfiasasatrabhasyabhavaprakasika 330 

Jinanatha 571 

Jinasena 2, 5, 204, 377, 378, 382, 385, 
387, 388, 392, 395,571; 's Parsva 
bhyudaya 395 

Jinendra Kalyanabhyudaya 399 

Jinendrabuddhi 224, 227 

jiva 314 

Jivagosvami 280 

Jivandhara 376 

jivanmukta 525 

jivan-mukti 319,320,525 

Jivanmuktiviveka 7, 319 

Jnana-kandas 62 

Jfidna-karma-samuccaya 312 

Janaraja 417 

Jnanottama 312 

Jvalinfkalpa 382 

Jyotihsastrasamuccaya 442 

Jyotisa 418; darpana 418 


K 


Kabbigara Kaipidi 242, 243 
Kabbigarakava 534, 568 
Kacchayana 219 

Kailasa 487; temple 18,486 
Kaivalya paddhati 298 
Kaivalyadipika 200, 201,439 
Kalabhasini 185 

Kalale 208 

Kala 44 

Kalanidhi 456 

Kalasakti 274 

Kalhana 127, 250, 431 
Kalingaraja 128 

Kaliyuga 524 

Kallacandra Bhattaraka 375 
Kallinatha 456 

Kalpa 42 

Kalpadrumakoga 232 
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Kalpalatavatara 418 

Kalpataru 6, 317 

Kalyana Devi 358 

Kalyana Karaka 378, 420 

Kamalakara 418 

Kambalesvara 456 

Kanakadasa 265, 284, 325, 459, 572 

Kanakasena 382, 389 

Kanada 564 

Kanadasutranibandha 318 

Kanatkutaka 185 

Kanda 187,195, 282 

Kannada 190, 198, 282, 285, 385, 567; 
Campt kavyas 242; classics 212; 
commentary on Amarakosa 243; 
grammarians 229 ; inscriptions 47, 
223, 509,5Il; kavyas 209; language 
198, 212, 229, 241; lexicographer 241; 
lexicons 391; metres 192, 193, 
194, 198; Paficatantra 98, 564; poetry 
21, 374; poets 20, 197, 204; Ramayana 
188; scholars 24]; studies 47 

Karma; doctrine 403; kanda 62, 351; 
Nirnaya 349, 351; yoga 343, 344 

Karnadeva 280 

Karnakutuhala 417 

Karnasundari 161 

Kamiatic music 451, 459 

Karnotpala 185 

Karnata Kumarasambhavakavya 387 

Karnata pandita 37 

Kamataka 231,521; Bhasabhusana 566; 
culture 37; epigraphs 274; Jainas 
379 ; Kadambari 558, 571; 
Sabdanugasana 229; Sabdasara 242; 
Safijivana 243; and Hindustani 
systems of music 457; mystics 285; 
saints 281; samgita 451 

Karsapanas 52 

Karuna 201, 21); rasa 82 , 209 

Kasayapahuda 402 

Kathakoga 393, 394, 558 

Katha-Laksana 349 
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Kathasaritsagara 146, 249 

Kathopanisad 320, 352 

Kaumara 227 

Kaumudi 17, 220, 221 

Kaumudimahotsava 21, 125, 160 

Kautilya 69, 153, 423, 426, 427, 428, 
484; 's Arthasastra 434 

Kavicakravarti 415 

Kavi Kanthaharam 243 

Kavikalpadruma 200, 224-226, 228, 229 

Kavikarnapura 360 

Kavikarnarasayana 118, 298 

Kavikovida 138 

Kaviparamesti 383 

Kaviparamesvara 382 

Kaviputra 126 

Kaviraja 6, 97, 99, 100, 101, 119, 391, 571; 
marga 84, 134, 188, 200, 208, 209-211, 
$55, 566, 568, 570, 571, 573 

Kavirahasya 19, 224, 237 

Kavisiksa 205 

Kavita-sara 293 

Kavivithala 241 

Kavindravacanasamuccaya 90 

Kadambari 133, 138, 141, 162, 189, 394, 
476, 555 

Kakutsthacarita 392 

Kakutsthavarman 87 

Kalakalabha 151 

Kalamadhava 418 

Kalamukhas 265 

Kalanirnaya 438, 440 

Kalanimayakautuka 442 

Kalidasa 2, 4,70, 72, 83, 87-91, 105, 109, 
112, 116, 184, 204, 230, 231, 235, 238, 
388, 394, 395, 389, 392, 424, 436, 468, 
483, 487, 490, 494, 505, 507, 510, 555, 
564, 584; 's Kumarasambhava 87, 
489: Meghadiita 490; Meghasandega 
2,4 

Kalamukhas 41, 274, 285, 287, 288, 509; 
sect 53 

Kama 35, 128, 441 
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Kamada 564 

Kamadhenu 206, 229, 

Kamasutra 44, 86, 89 

Kamavilasabhana 164 

Kamaksi 115 

Kamikagama 294 

kantasamhita 81 

Kapalikas 274 

Karyakaranabhavamimamsa 331 

Kasaprakasa 442 

Kasayapahuda 404 

Kasayaprabhrtasutras 403 

Kashmir Saivism 275, 288 

Kasikavivaranapanjika 224, 23] 

Kasikavrtti 92 

Kasimahimadarpana 129 

Kasivilasa Kriyagakti Acarya 80 

Kasika 224 

Kasyapa 456 

Katantra 219, 225, 391; vyakarana 2; 
grammar 219,514; Vyakarana Il, 220; 
-vrtti 220 

Katyayana 439;'s varttika 22] 

Katyayaya 54 

Kavya 4], 12,273 

Kavyadarsa 135 

Kavyakamadhenu 226 

Kavyakalpalatavrtti 205 

Kavyamimamsa 86, 89, 123 

Kavyaprakasa 6, 7, 25,102, 114, 150, 202, 
207, 425, 456 

Kavyadarsa 96, 123,135, 149, 209, 210 

Kavyalankarasangraha 208, 212 

Kavyalankarasttravrtti 206 

Kavyanusasana 212 

Kavyavalokana 2Il, 381, 536, 566 

Kedara Bhatta 183, 185, 186, 193 

Keladi nrpa-vijaya 297 

Kesava 80 

Kesiraja 245,373,566; 's Sabdamani 
darpana 242, 536 

Kevalapramana 356 

Kevalanvayi 317, 318 
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Khacaplutam 192 

Khadga-Kavya 143 

Khandanakhandakhadya 346 

Kirtana 45, 459 

Kirtinarayana 98 

Kirtisena, 387 

Kiratarjuniya 14 

Kiratarjuniya 2, 3, 14, 92, 94, 95, 114, 
142, 252, 298, 490, 560 

Kitturagana 394 

Kohala 456 

Konkanabhyudaya 117 

kogas 233,240 

Kottur Basavaraja 422 

Kodiya matha 227 

Kramadipika 66 

Kramadisvara 218 

Kramamukti 320 

Kramapatha 66 

Krauncapada 192 

Kriyasakti 8, 274, 285, 432 

Krsna 418; stotra 358 

Krsnabhakti 116 

Krsnadevaraja Wodeyar 163 

Krsnadevaraya 113, 206 

krsnakatha 548 

Krsnalila 129 

Krsnamisra 160, 360 

Krsnamrta 282 

Krsnamurti 133 

Krsnapandita 97 

Krsnastuti 118 

Krsnatirtha 315 

Krsnavilasa 14 

Krsnamrtamahamava 343, 357 

Krti 192 

Ksatraciidimani 103, 394 

Ksemendra 87, 89, 127, 147, 161 

Ksetravyavahara 418 

Ksimsvami 120, 225, 231, 237, 241 

Kubja 1, 12, 507 

Kukudgiri Mahatmya 129 

Kularka pandita 318 
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Kumara 306 

Kumaradasa 94, 143 

Kumaralata 135 

Kumarasambhava 114, 122, 484, 556 

Kumaravalmiki 538, 572 

Kumaravyasa 27, 28, 243, 269, 534, 535, 
548, 550, 552,572; Bharata 243, 548 

Kumarila 377, 378 

Kumarila Bhatta 243 

Kumbhaluru RamacandraTirtha 368 

Kumudendu Ramayana 538 

Kundakunda 373, 376, 389, 402, 403 

Kundalagiri Acarya 373 

Kuntala 86, 87, 89, 90; 149 

Kuntaladesa 11,146 

Kuntalesvara 90 

Kuntalesvaradautya 89, 90 

Kuntalegvaradautyam 12, 87, 89 

Kusalavacampu 164 

kusumam 19] 

Kusumasatpadi 196 

Kusumanjali 365 

Kusumayudha 138 

Kutila 185 

Kuvempu 540;'s Sri Ramayana 
darsanam 54] 

Kudalasamgama 22 


L 


Labdhisara 377 
Laghiyastraya 379 
Laghupariksa 118 
Laghusamantabhadra 380 
Laghutaratamya stotra 358 
Laksdbharanam 367 
Laksalamkara 367 
Lakshmisvayamwvara Samavakara 164 
Laksmana 390 
Laksmanacarya 331 
Laksmanapandita 9, 421 
Laksmideva 127 
Laksminarayana Tirtha 282 


Laksmipuram Srinivasacarya 331 
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. Laksmiga 539, 547, 548 
Laksmisvayamvara 164; Samavakara 164 
Lakuligapandita 509 
Lakulisvara 20, 42 
Lalana metre 185 
Lalita 185, 195 
Lalitaragale 197 
Laukika kavyas 373 
Layagrahi 195 
Lakula 285; Saivas 274, 287 
Linganusgasana 223 
Lingayat 265 
Lingadharana 288, 290, 296 
Lingamantri 243 
Linganaradhya 373 
Lingapurana 298 
Lihgayats 298, 299 
Lilavati 415, 417 
Lilavati Prabandha 559 - 
Locanollasa 208 
logic 38 
Lokopakara 420 
Lolambaraja 422 
Lolambarajiyam 421 
Lolla Laksmidhara 28, 418 
Lokasena 19 
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Macbeth 553 

madanakai 462 

Madalasacampu 136 

Madalasacarita 113 

Madhava 279 

Madhudhara 208 

Madhumathanavijaya 144 

Madhumadhavi 184 

Madhura 29 

Madhuravijaya 29, 53, 108, 109,110,150, 
431, 556 

Madhuravijayam 432, 434 

Madhusidana Sarasvati 363 

Madhva 24, 60, 61, 63, 65, 66, 73, 75, 78, 
79, 117, 265, 281, 305, 341, 343, 345, 
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347, 349, 350, 354, 355, 357, 358; 
's Theism 358; 's philosophy 36]; 
school 347 

Madhva vijaya 282, 339, 340, 346, 350, 
358, 359; bhavaprakasika 359 

Madhvamantrartha majfijari 367 

Madhvatirtha 342 

Madhvacarya 279, 339, 354, 367 

Mahabodhi society 272 

Mahabharata 10, 16, 17, 28, 40, 43, 69, 
TI, 73, 75, 76, 78, 79, 93, 94, 96-98, 
100, 114, 116, 235, 236, 272, 305, 329, 
348, 354, 366, 3€7, 373, 387, 399, 429, 
465, 467, 471, 475, 476, 481, 534, 542, 
543, 544, 546, 547; in Kannada 
literature, 549; Tatparya Nirnaya 78, 
83, 348, 359, 366 

Mahabhasya 4, 6,479, 481 

Mahadeva 309, 318 

Mahadhavala 403 

Mahaganapatistava 108 

Mahaganapatistotra 440 

Mahajanas 40, 44 

Mahakali 275 

Mahakavi Raghavanka 39] 

Mahakavya 70, 94, 95, 109, 112, 135, 148, 
373, 384, 390, 392, 400, 555 

Mahakuta inscription 5Il. o = 

Mahalaksmi 275, 276 Bis 

Mahanataka Sudhanidhi 27, 28, IN, 162 

Mahanubhavas 279 

Mahapurana 4, 5, 204, 385, 386, 388, 
396, 397, 404 

Mahapuranopanisad 388 

Mahapurusas 204 

Maharnava 282 

Mahasatikal 493 

Mahasragdhara 187, 192 

Mahavamsa 267 

Mahavidya 317, syllogism 318 

Mahavira 5, 220, 376, 389, 402, 413, 414 

Mahavrata 2,5 

Mahayana Buddhism 399 
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Mahendramatalisanjala 141 
Mahendravijayadima 164 
Mahidhara 127 
Mahimabhatta 6 
Mahisasuramardhini 5 
Mahotava 17 
Maithilikalyana 401 
Maitiliparinaya - nataka 399 
MallaYuddha 155 

Mallappa odeya 41 

Mallari Aradha 160 
Mallikarjuna 119, 163, 288, 290 
Mallinatha 93, 250, 252 
Mallisenasuri 382 
Mallisenaprasasti 508 
Mammata 6, Il4, 125, 207 
Mangabhidhanam 242 
Mangalagita 155 
Mangaraja 242,422 
Majicana pandita 290 
Maijijari 185 

Matijubhasini 191 
ManavaJamamuni 331 
Mandana 306, 307, 312, 313, 315, 320 
Mandikal Ramasastri 133 
Manigunanikara 185, 186, 193 
Manimafijani. 359 
Manipravala 155, 403, 571, 572 
Manivibhusanam 191 
Manana 364 

Mandakranta metre 395 
Mandakranta 188, 192, 392 
Mandanilaragale 197 
Manohara 28 

Manorama 113 

Manu. 17, 41, 153, 428, Sil 
‘Manu-samhita 450 
Manusmrti 16, 27, 44, 433 
Marakoga 240: 

Marcella plates 23 

Marici 418 : 
Marulasiddha 288 

Matanga 452 
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Matisagara 223, 381, 389, 509 

Matsyapurana 489 

Mattakokilam 191 

Matta 186 

Mattebhavikridita 187, 192 

mathas 36, 37, 41 

Mauktikamala 184, 185 

Max Muller 60 

Mayura 149,564 

Madhava 1, 7, 27, 54, 110, 236, 321, 323, 
438, 439, 525; school 280 

Madhava vidyaranya 308 

Madhavacarya 9, 440, 524 

Madhavananda 442 

Madhavanandakavya 442 

Madhavabhatta 8 

Madhavamantrin 80, 285 

Madhavatirtha 358 

Madhaviya dhatuvrtti 222, 223 

Madhaviya Sankaravijaya 309 

Madhurya 21] 

Madhva 208 

Madhvasuri 329 

Magha 4, 18, 94, 104, 116, 127, 280, 389, 
492, 555, 556, 564; Sigupalavadha 
ns 

Mahesvara Samaya 286 

Malavikagnimitra 126, 161 

malika 185 

Manasollasa 6, 21, 44, 152, 154, 156, I59, 
254, 312, 426, 427, 430,432 

Mandukya Upanisad 353 

Manikyanandi 5 

Manubhaus 279 

Marga 210 

Mara tala 456 

Mariamma 275 

Markandeyapurana 129, 584 

matra 189, 194 

Maya 60, 291, 314, 322, 323, 354, 366; 
doctrine 335: vada 348 

Mayana 439 

Mayavadakhandana 349 
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Mcphaduta 122, 423, 484, 553 
Meghapratisandega 133 
Meghasandesa 394 

Meghesvara- nataka 399 

mimamsa 36, 38, 40, 42-44, 273, 312, 331 
Mimamsasitradidhiti 9 

Mitabhasini 418 

Mitaksara 6, 20, 430, 437 
Mitrasamhita 81 

mitrasamasas 568 

Moksa 128, 321, 343, 353, 354, 357, 364, 441 
Mrtasafijivini 184,237 

Muddana 540 

Mudraraksasa 472 

Mugdhabodha 7, 200, 225, 227, 228 
Muhirta Darsana 14, 418 
Muhirtadipika 114, 418 

Muktaphala 80, 81, 227, 353, 439 
Mummadi Krsnaraja wodeyar 30, a 
Munidiksa 402 

Mundaka Upanisad 352 

Munisanhgha 402 

Munisvara 418 
Munivamsabhyudaya 435 

Muraja 105, 114 

Muthuswamy Diksitar 155, 283, 459 
Mitkambika 276 

Milabala Ramayana 540 

Muladeva 149 

Mularadhana 404 
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Nairuktas 56, 64 

Naisadhacarita 114 

Naisadhadipika 114 

Naiskarmya Siddhi 307, 31, 313 ; 
Suresvara 312 

Nalacampu 135, 136, 466, 509 

Nalada 564 

Nallala plates 13 

Namaskdragadya Il4 

Nandalike Laksminarayanappa 540 

Nandapandita 437, 441, 442 
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Nandi Samgha 389 

Nandikesvara 456 

Nandini 184 

Nandisangha 379 

Nanniah 566 

Nanjaraja 119, 129, 130, 133, 208, 422; 

Yasobhusana 129, 130 
Nafijarajayasobhusana 119, 208, 331 
Nafijiyar 329 
Narahari 66, 80, 114; Somayaji 55; 

's Toraveya Ramayana 538 
Naraharitirtha 341, 342, 358, 360 
Narakasuravijaya 27, 110 
Narasimha 30, 119, 130, 150, 162 
Nartananimaya 457 
Nataraja (5; figure 468 
Natkutaka or Narkutaka 185 
Navanaligeam 191 
Navariandini 184 
Navaratrapradipa 442 
Navankura 418 
Nayakumaracariu 404 
Nayasena 388, 405 
Nacirajiya 24] 

Naga 193 

Nagacandra 101, 534, 535, 536, 571, 578 
Nagahasti 403 

Naganika il 

Nagaraja’s Punyasrava 538 

Nagasgiva 274 

Nagavarma 20,194, 198, 200, 21, 241, 242, 

381, 391, 536, 555, 558, 559, 566, 571 
Nagabharana 55 
Nagarjuna 4/9 
Namamala 106, 232, 233, 237 
Nanaghat inscription I 
Nanartha Ratnakara 243 
Nanartharatnamala 239 
Naraca 185 
Narayana 149, 238, 339, 358, 540, 555; 

bali 43,228, 

Narayanabajapeyi 55 
Nardyana-katha 75 
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Narayanamuni 329, 330 

Narayanapandita 71 

Narayanadeva 274 

Narayanacarya 367 

Narada 151, 153, 457 

Naranappa 243 

Nataka 41, 70, 273 

Natyasastra 42, 160, 401, 452, 453, 461 

Natyacarya Bharata 508 

Némicandra 2, 29, 104,377, 379, 382, 
404, 559, 572 

Nemideva 140 

Neminatha 391 

Neminathapurana 382,559 

New Catalogus Catalogorum 23] 

Nibandhacudamani 442 

Nighantu 41, 231, 241 

Nighantuvyakhya 66 

Nijaguna Sivagogi 297,460 

Nirgrantha mahasramana sangha 374 

Niruddha. 414 

Nirukta 57, 64 

Nirvanamantri 296 

Nirvisesadvaita 350 

Niskama-karma 344 

Niskalanka 380 

Niskrstarthakanikas 202 

Nisa 185 

Niscaladasa 321 

Niscaladasa Svamin 323 

Nittur Nafijayya 373 

Nittura Nanjanacarya 299 

Nivartanas 39 

Niyamasara 376,403 

Nilakantha 77, 78, 79, 290, 296 

Nitisastra 13, 27 

Nitigataka 128 

Nitisena 138 

Nitivakyamrta 141,433,434 

non-dualistic school of Sankara 285 

non-vedic religions 51 

Nrpatunga 208, 210, 211, 212 


Nrsimha Daivajfia 417 

Nrsimhakavi 208 

Nrsimhasrama 315, 317 

Nrpatunga’s Kavirajamarga 535 

Nrtta 461 

Nrtya 461 

Nyasa 39, 41, 42, 53,223, 224, 508 

Nyaya 4, 5!l; vidyaprakasa 331]; sudha 
346, 361, 368; systems 35] 

Nyayamrta 362, 363. 364, 365 

Nyayadipika. 385 

Nyayamakaranda 315 

Nyayaraksamani [18 

Nyayavidyaprakasgavivrti 33) 

Nyayavinigscaya 5,20,379 

Nyayaviniscayavivarana 380 ,38] 

Nyayavivarana 345, 346 


O 


“Odayadeva, 103,394 


Ojas 21] 

operation with zero 414 
ordeal 536 

outcastes 45 

Oduva 146 


P 


Padakaumudi 104 

Padarthasagara 8 

Padmanabha and Aksobhya 360 

Padmanabhatirtha 342, 358 

Padmanidhi and Nandini 185 

Padmapada 306, 319 

Padmaprabha 403 

Padmapurana 80, 400, 575 

Paila 547 

Paisaci Prakrit 2, 146 

Palmistry [5 

Pampa 102, 198, 373, 388, 534, 538, 541, 
546; bharata 135, 196, 542, 543, 545, 
550, 571, 573; ramayana 36, I0I, 550, 
57), 578; 's Adipurana 187 

Pandari Diksita 55 
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Panditaradhya 288 
Panditaradhyacarita 114 
Pandita 317, 358 
Panicacamara 19} 
Paiicadasi 7, 321, 322, 323,525, 
Pancaka 114 
Paficamahasabda 431,450 
Paficapadika 319 
Panicapadikavivarana 319 
Pafica Prarthana 114 
Pancaratna 293 
Paficastupanvaya monks 404 
Paficatantra ll, 36, 103, 249, 388, 494, 
495, 561, 562; in Kanriada 562; 
sangraha 128 
Paficavastuka 376 
Paiicagni Madhava 55 
Paticaksara 289 
Paficaksari mantra 297 
Pajicastikaya 402 
Paficastikayasara 376 
Panjika 403 
Parakala Matha 8 
Parakalayati 133 
Paramabhagavata [5 
Paramahamsapriya 200, 226 
Paramanubhava 298 
Paramarthabodhe 298 
Paramarthagite 298 
Paramartha prakasike 298 
Paramarthaprapa 187 
paramatmaprakasa 379 
Paramesti 383 
Parasurama 21 
Parardha 415, 416 
ParaSara 564 
ParaSarabhatta 329, 330 
Paragaramadhaviya 439 
Parasarasmrti 439, 442 
Paribhasa-sutras 223 
Paribhasavrtti 229 
Parimala 319, 368 
Parivardhinisatpadi 196, 197 
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Pariksa-mukha-sitra 5 

Pargvanathacarita 6 

Parva 551 

paryaya 115 

Paryayamanijan 422 

Patafijali 6, 14, 479, 481, 549 

Pathya 185 

Paumacariya 400, 401, 536, 550 

Paundarika Il, 15, 52 

Padamadhyayamaka 105 

Padadiyamaka 105 

Pahudas, 402 

Palkuriki Soma 8 

Palyakirti 218 

Pandavapurana 399 

Pandavabhyudaya 114 

Pandavapurana 380 

Pandurangi Kesavabhattaraka 368 

Panini 7, 42, 218, 220, 223, 228, 229, 
232 , 241, 324, 549; grammar 220, 
228, 391; rule 92's; Astadhyayi 224; 's 
Satras 241 

Paninian 508, 567 

Paninian grammar 2 

Paniniya 227 

Pajicali 114 

Paficaratras 328, 354, 358 

Parijataharana 99, 101, 360 

Parsvanathapurana 57] 

Parvati-Rukmaniya 106 

Pasupata 265,274,287, 288; ascetics 
287; Saivism 287,295; school 274; 
Sutras 287 

Pargvanatha 23,392; Purana 23; carita 
20, 103, 389, 392 

ParSvabhyudaya 204, 395 

Periyapurana 298 

Phalimaru matha 117 

Pillailokacarya 328 

Pingala 183, 186, 193,237;'s Chandah 
sutra 184 

Pistapagsumimamsa 9 

Playing dice 489 
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Polo 154 

Ponna 388, 535, 555, 571} 

Prabodha-candrodaya 160, 360, 365 

prabandha 155, 453 

prabha 186, 193 

Prabhacandra 5, 222, 376, 377 

Prabhakara 43 

Prabhatavrtta 191 

Prabhulingalile 298, 299 

prabhusamhita 8] 

Pradhani Venkappaiah 163 

Praharsanam 191 

Pranasana 160, 161, 162 

Prahlada Bhakta Vijaya 283 

Prakasa 7 

Prakasgatman 319 

Prakasika,;- 324 

Prakrti 192 

Prakriyakaumudi 223, 309 

Pramana Laksana 349 

Pramanamala 315 

Pramanamimamsa 380 

Pramananimaya 381 

Pramanapaddhati 36} 

Pramanavarttika 381 

pramanika 190 

Prameya 5 

Prameya Kamalamartanda 377 

Prameyadipika 362 

Pramceyaratnamalika 118 

Pramuditavadana 184, 186 

Prapafica-mithyatvanumanakhandana 
349 

Pragnottaramala 4, 421 

Prasnottra-ratnamalika 19, 122 

Prasannaraghava 70 

Prasada 21] 

Prataparudrayasobhusana 207 

Prataparudriya 113, 205, 212 

pratibha 203 

pratibimbavada 319 

Pratimanataka 466 
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Pratyagjoti 309 

pratyahara sutras 228 

praudharaya 299 

Pravacanasara 402 

Pravarasena 90, 149 

Prayogadipika 150, 202 

Prayogaratnamala 56, 66 

Prayogasara 242 

Prabhakara 42; darsana 41 

prajiia- tirtha 359 

Prakrt 402; grammar 405; language 
45,402; literature 402; poetry 465 

Prakrtasaptasati 120 

pranayama 159 

pratisakhya 183, 220 

Prayascitta 379 

Prayascittasudhanidhi 440 

Prthvi 188, 192 

Prthvidhara 329 

Prthvivrtta 194 

Pulakesin 3 

Pundarika Puri 350 

Pundarika vithala 457, 458 

Punnatasangha 377, 387, 393, 394 

Punnatagana 377, 387 

Purandara viththala 284 

Purandaradasa 45, 283, 325, 363, 452, 
459,572 

purana 38, 41, 81, 373, 392 

Puranabhatta 37, 43 

puranapravacana 42 

Puranas Il, 16, 17, 36, 38, 40, 54, 80, 117, 
131, 154, 157, 235, 272, 292, 293, 294, 
385, 449, 452, 467, 471, 489, SI], and 
paficaratra literature 348; episodes 
282 ;stories 284 

Purucarita 399 

purusarthas 128 

Purusarthasudhanidhi 128 

Purugarthasudhanidhi 440, 44] 

Purusottamabharaticarita 309 

purusottamatirtha 339 

Pustakasanyasa 3]l 
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Puspadanta 389, 402, 403, 404 
Puspasena 394 
putrakamesthi yajiia 482, 492 


Pijyapada 2, 17, 218-222, 224, 232, 236, 


376, 379, 389, 420 
Purnaprajna 324, 340 
Purnananda Bhattaraka 274 
Piirvamimamsa 9, 62, 312, 321, 333, 351; 
system of philosophy 438 
purvamimamsakas 62, 352 


R 


Ragale 197, 198, 572 

Raghunathavijaya 117, 118 

Raghuvamsa 96, 105, 112, 164, 466, - 
489, 494, Sil 

Raghuvaryatirtha 117 

Rahasyatrayajivatu 330 

Rahasyatrayamimamsabhasya 33] 

Rahasyatrayasara 330 

Rajani 185 

Ramaniyaraghava 309 

Rambhapuri 288 

Ranna 200, 241, 373, 375, 534, 538, 
545-547, 550, 555, 57] 

Ranga Ramanuja 333 

Ranganatha 238, 285 

Ranganathamuni 329 

Rangacarya 133 

Rasakaumudi 206 

Rasamanyjari 113, 206 

Rasarajalaksmi 421 

Rasaratnakara 212 

Rasas 201 

Rasabhasa 2)2 

Rathoddhata 190 

Ratnakarandaka 376 

Ratnakosa 240 

Ratnakaravarni 451 

Ratnavali 161 

Ratnesvara prasadana 163 

Raudra 201; rasa 211 

Ravana-ka-khai cave 488 
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Ravikirti 1, 3, 17, 73, 91, 490 
Ravisena 400, 40! : 
Radheya 553 
Raga 454 
Ragamaifijari 457 
Raghavapandaviya 6, 97, 99, 102, 103, 
391; Kaviraja 98 
Raghavapandaviyam 232 
Raghavananda 9, 315 
Raghavanka 297, 557 
Raghavendrasvami 265 
Raghavendratirtha. 368 
Raghavendrayati 9 
Ragini 475 
Rajagurus 36 
Rajakalanimaya 107 
Rajanatha 28, 113, 145 
Rajarajesvari 276 
Rajasekhara 86, 88, 89, 96, 103, 123, 125, 
126, 466 
Rajasekharavilasa 298, 564 
Rajasika 282 
Rajasuya 17; yagas 51 
Rajatarangini 127, 250, 431 
Rama Tirtha, 313 
Rama Amatya 457, 458 
Ramacandra Bharati 31] 
Ramacandra Caritapurana 101, 536, 538, 
571, 578 
Ramacandramahodaya 309 
Ramakatha 536 
Ramakathavatara 538 
Ramakathe 536, 571] 
Ramakavi 133 
Rama-Kavya 70 
Ramakrsna kavi 125 
Ramakrsgna Sastri 159 
Ramaniyaka 185 
Ramasvamedha 540 
Ramatarkavagiga 229 
Ramatenki coins 526 
Ramatirtha 315 
Ramabhyudaya Ill, 115, 540 
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Ramabhyudayakavya 162 

Ramacarya 117 

Ramanuja 62, 73, 80,264, 265, 278, 
286, 305, 324-326, 328, 346; Darsana 
324; faith 266 

Ramanka 359 

Ramasastni 133 

Ramasvamedha 540 

Ramayana 6, ll, 16,17, 28, 43, 69-72, 76, 
77, 96-98, 100, 102, 111, 115, 187, 235, 
239, 252, 299, 305, 348, 354, 359, 387, 
399, 465, 471, 475, 478, 481, 482, SU, 
$34, 535, 539, 541, 553, 554, 563; 
Campu 69; characters 549; in 
Kannada 536, 541; in Sanskrit litera- 
ture 7]; theme 540 

Ramayanadipika 7] 

Ramayanatippani 71 

Ramollasa 108 

Rasalila 557 

Ravana 73 

Ravana Bhatta 55 

Ravana ka-khai 486 

Rayascittasudhanidhi 441 

religious Catholicism 519 

religious revolution 479 

Renuka, 288 

Renukasiddha 294 

Revanasiddha 422 

Revana 288 

Reveda 42, 43, 58, 60, 61, 63, 65, 329, 
343, 437,449; Samhita 57, 63 

Riti 210 

Rsya-srngagiri 305 

Rtusamhara 122 

Rudrabhasya 114 

Rudrabhatta 212, 557, 572 

Rudraprasna Bhasya 53 

Rudrata 210 211 

Rukmavati 184 

Rukmini 116; kalyana 25, 150, 202, 425 

Rukminigavijaya 115, 116, 367, 689 
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Rukminisvayamvaranka 164 
Rupavatatra 42 
Ruyyaka 207; 's Alankarasarvasa 125 
Rupagosvamin 20] 

Rupasiddhi 223, 224, 389, 509 
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Sabdanusasana 224° 
Sabhapati 28 
Saccidananda 310; Bharati 308 
Sadastakaryavada 356 
Saduktikarmmamrta 93 
Sadvaidyajivana 421, 422 
Sadyomukti 320 
Sahasrakirani 331 
saints of Karnataka 288 
Sairandhri 553 
Sakalacandradeva, 375 
Sakalakatha 113 
Sakalavaidyasamhitasararmava 422 
Sakalacaryamatantassaram 419 
Sallekhana 5, 402 
Samantabhadra 2, 4, 5, 19, 222,373, 
376-379, 383, 392 
Samapadayamaka 105 
Samaraiccakaha 135 
Samasamkrta 244, 568 
Samasyapurana 91 
Samasyapurti 45, 395 
Samavrtta 189, 190 
Samayasara 376, 402 
Samadhimarana 402 
Sampradaya prakagini 202 
Samudgaka 105 
Samudrabandha 207 
Samdehasankara 126 
Samgita 449, 450 
Samgitamakaranda 457 
Samgitamuktavali 439 
Samgitaratnakara 453, 456, 457 
Samgitasastra 450 
Samegraha - Harivamsa. 387 
Samgraharamayana 359 
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Samhita 183 

Samhitasutra 66 

Samkalpastryodaya 365 

Samkarsana 52 

Samksepasariraka 3,313, 346 

Sampradaya paddhati 358 

Sampradayaprakasini 7 

Samvyti-satya 315,316 

Sanatsujatiya 367 

Sanatana Gosvami 83 

Sanatanadharma 53 

Sandesgakavyas 394 

sandhyas 18 

Sanjan plates 17 

Sannyasavidhi 358 

Sanskrit 229, 230,285,509; and 
Bhiksatana carite 130; dance - drama 
508; education 36; grammar 218, 
229, 389, 508; grammatical system 
229; inscriptions 510, 515, 521; 
language 229, 230; lexicographers 
232; Lexicography 230; lexicons 
23]; literature 17; literature of the 
Jainas 375; metres 188 ; poetic 
composition 205; prosodists 190; 
records 509; words in Kannada 209, 
242 

Sangita 453; gangadhara 119, 129, 130 

Sangitacidamani 21 

Sangitaratnakara 24, 318, 456 

Sangitasamayasara 2] 

Sangitasuryodaya 463 

Sangitasudha 458 

Sangraha Ramayan 7] 

Sankalpastiryodaya 360 

Sanketa 133 

Sanksepasariraka 320 

Safijivini 7,202 | 

Sapta Matrkas 14,276,522 


Saptapadi 129 
Saptanga 153 
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Sarasabharativilasa 117 
Sarasvati-kanthabharana 90,136 
Sarasvati 9 

Sarpabhusana Sivayogi 460 
Sarva Mula 343 
Sarvadarsanasangraha 274, 288, 361 
Sarvajfia 45, 199 
Sarvajnatmamuni 313, 319, 320 
Sarvajnatman 3, 314, 315 
Sarvajnavisnu 323 
Sarvasammata 66 

Sarvasena 149 

Sarvatobhadra 10] 
Sarvarthasiddhi 379 
Sarvesvarasakti 274 

Sattasai 120 


‘Satyabhama parinaya 163 


Satyanatha Tirtha 208 

Satyanathayati 368 

Satyavadhu 113 

Saugandhika parinava 157 

Saumilla 126 

Saundarananda. 383 

Saundarya Lahari 28, 113, 276 

Sabarasankaravilasa 118,298,564 

Sabdamanidarpana 194, 229, 242, 245, 
373, 566 

Sabdamani darpanatike 299 

Sabdamafijari 243 

Sabdapramanas 366 

Sabdalankaras 96 

Sabdanusasana 220, 222, 223, 229, 
405, 509, 567 

Sabdarnavacandrika 221 

Sabdavatara 219,508 

Sabdavatarakara 147 

Saiva puranas 297,556 

Saiva religion 286 

Saiva saints 297 

Saiva sects in Karnataka 285 

Saiva Siddhanta 275, 288, 289 

Saiva Tantras 294° 

Saivagamas 157, 285, 290, 292, 299, 
518 
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Saivism 12, 14, 22,265, 271, 272, 
274, 287, 288, 295, 305, 339, 366, 
479, 513 

Saivites 519; Puranas 186; view 328 

Sakatayana’s grammar 223 

Sakra 564 

Sakti visistadvaita 279, 290 - 

“Sakuntala 553 

Sakvari 191 

Samkara 392 

Samkaracarya 122, 380 

Sankara 62, 80,264, 265,'291, 293, 
305, 306, 307, 314, 319, 325, 346, 349, 
359, 361, 362, 486; and Ramanuja 
347,357; philosophy 325 

Sankaracarya 19, 272, 277, 314, oles 354, 
525, 528 

Sankarananda 53, 310, 321, 525 

Sankaranandacampu 146 

Sahkaradigvijaya 306, 312, 

Sahkuka 207 

Santaladevi 518 

Saranas 288 SC 

Sarasatpadi 196 

Sarvavarman 2, I, 219, 220, 514 

Sagikala 185, 186 

Sasgivadana 185 

Satadisani 331 

Satakas 398 

Satasloki 226 

Saunaka’s Pranavakalpa 439 

Sadaksari 564 

Sadaksaradeva 118, 298 

Sadasgiti 442 

Sadragacandrodaya 457 

Sanmatasthapaka 306 

Sastiprabandha nirmata 330 

Satkhandagama 402, 403 

Satpadi 155, 196, 198, 282, 572 

Satsthalas 289 

Sannavatiprakarana 141 

Sahasa Bhimavijaya 545, 556 


Sahitya Samrajya 208 

Saksi-jnana 357 

Saksin 356 

Saluva Gopa Tippa Bhupala 206 

Saluva Narasimha Ill 

Saluvabhyudaya IH, 112, 13,431 

Saluva Timma 28 

Sama-veda 42, 43 

Samkhya 324; philosophy 231 

Sandrananda 310 

Sankhya 38; system 60 

Sangatya 197, 198 

Sarangapani 323 

Satavahana 11, 86, 120, 146, 219, 265, 268 

Sattvika 282; bhavas 212 

Sayana 7,54, 55, 57-59, 66, 108, 127, 187, 
206, 321, 323, 329, 421, 439, 440, 524; 
Dhatuvrtti 229; Subhasitasu dhanidhi 
128; Madhava 288 

Sayanabhasya 8 

Sayanacarya 309 

Sakatayana 5, 19, 218, 221- 223, 231, 391; 
grammar 223, Sabdanugasana 222 

Sakatéyanavyakarana 509 

Sakta systems 275 

Sale 37 

SAlini 186 

Santa 201, 211,365 

Santalinga desika 298 

Santarasa 82,373, 536, 544 

Santinathapurana 555 

Santipurana 387, 388,536,571 

Santivarman | 

Santivilasa 128 

Saradapitha 306, 307,310 

Saradavilasa 212 

Sardiila vikridita 187, 192, 438 

Saririkabhasya 340 

Sariputra-prakarna 160 

Sarngadhara Paddhati 125 

Sarngadeva 24, 318, 421, 453, 454, 456, 
457; Paddhati 125 

Sarngadharasamhita 421 
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Sastras 54 
Sastrasarasamuccaya 392 
Sagvata 241 

Sasvatakoga 230 

Satakami 87 

scientific works in Kannada 419 
Setubandha 87, 90 
Setubandhana 14 
Setubandhanibandhana SIl 
Sevadhi 310 

Sevappa Nayaka 283 
Siddantasiromani 415 
Siddhamantra 7, 421 
Siddhamantraprakasga 226 
Siddhanatha 295 
Siddharama 288 
Siddhasena 222 

Siddhanta 24, 41, 42, 76, 413 
Siddhantakaumudi 230 
Siddhantalesasangraha 321. 
Siddhanatasikhamani 157 
Siddhanta Sastra 295 
Siddhantasikhamani 290, 293, 294 
Siddhantasiromani 24, 414, 415, 418 
Siddhantatattvaviveka 418 
Siddhanti Subramanya Shastri 243 
Siddhesvara 288 
Siddhivinigcaya 5 
Simhavikridité 185 
Simhoddhata 184 

Singhana 318 
Sivatattvaratnakara 158 

six darsanas 3ll 

Siddhanta Sikhamani 295 
Silabhattarika 125 
Sikharini 188,192 

SiksA 66 

Sila Sasana 503 

Siromani 413 
Sigupalavadha 234,492 
Sitakalyanavithi 164 

Sita svayamvara 401 

Siva pandita 274 
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Siva Puranas 297, 477 

Siva Siddhanta Nirnaya 295 

Siva worship 286 

Sivadhikya 298 

Sivadhikyaratnavali 133 

Sivadvaita doctrine 366 

Sivarka- -mani-dipika 296 

Sivastapadi 145 

Sivabhaktimahatmya 129 

Sivadayasahasra 133 

Sivadharmottara 129 

Sivagita 366 

Sivagite-Sivadharma 129 

Sivakoti 404 

Sivakotyacarya 557 

Sivalinga 287 

Sivalingasiryodaya 160 

Sivamahapurana 292 

Sivamahimna 6 

Sivanataka 145 

Sivasarana 285,288,460 

Sivastuti 513 : 

Sivatattvaratnakara 8,29 156, 157, 309, 
366, 422 

Sivayogi 309 

Sivastapadi 129 

Skandapurana 297, 489, 576 

Slesakavya 100, 101 

Slesarthapadasamgraha 233 

Smarta agnihotra 18 

Smartasamuccaya Nandapandita 442 

Smrti 38, 40, 441; texts 77; digest 
437; Ratnakara 442; writers 426 

Smrticandrika 439 

Smrtisindhu 441, 442 

Soddhala 141, 142, 143, 144 

Somadeva 3, 5, 135, 138, 140, 147, 389, 
433, 564 

Somadevasuri 137,140,377, 397,434 

Somanatha 14, 145,363 

Somanathabhasya 114 

Somavalli 162 
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Somavalliyogananda 162 


Somesvara 21, 44, 45, 151, 153-155, 254, 


288, 430, 469 
SomeSvaragataka 293 
Somila 126 
Sobhavati 185 
Samkaracarya’s bhasya 380 
Sankaravijaya 108 
Sramana 401 
Sraddhakalpa 439 
Sraddhakalpalata 442 
Sravaka 404 
Sravakacara 376 
Sri Abhinava Narasimha Bharati 310 
Sri Arunagiriga II] 

Sri Adi Sankara 307 | 

Sri Adigankaracarya 305 

Sri Basavegvara 22, 26, 157 

Sricakra 276, 306 

Sri Jayatirtha 342 

Sri Krsna 113; temple 15 

Sri Harsa 4, 114, 315, 317, 361, 465, 586 

Sri Madhva 342, 351, 358, 360, 361, 
363 

Sri Madhvacarya 118 

Sri Narasimha Bharati 31] 

Srinivasadayavilasa 133 

Sri Prthviallabha 15 

Sri Rama 540 

Sri Ramanuja 24,330 

Sri Ramayanadarsanam 540 

Sri Sankaracarya 309 

Sri, Sandrapada 184 

Sri Sankara 13 

Sri suktabhasya 329 

Sri Vadiraja 27,15 

Sri Vaisnavas 375 

Syel Vaisnavism 27, 325, 328, 331 

Sri Vidyaranya 310 

Sri Vidyatirtha 309 

Sri Vyasatirtha 363 

Smgara 96, 144, 201, 207 

Srhgaramavacandrika 203 


Smgara-prapafica-vivaranam 212 
Smgarabhisanabhana 162 
Srigarakavi 243 
Srigaramaiijari 108, 440 
Srhgaraprakaéa 89, 90, 103, 146, 148 
Srhgararasa 109, 211 
Srhgarasaptasati 120 

Smgéri Matha 8, 308 
Srhkhalayamaka 105 
Srutakevalins 376 
Srutisukhadavrttasamgraha 118 
Sribhasya 330, 332, 333 
Sricakra 276 

Sridatta 222 

Sridhara 136 

Srikantha 206 

Srikantha Pandita 422 
Srikanthanandi 422 

Srikantha’s Sakti vigistadvaita 288 
Srikarabhasya 290 

Srimad Bhagavata 280, 360 
Srinivasa 442 


Srinivasaparakdlayati 330 
Sripada 282 

Sripadaraja 363 

Sripala 389 

Sripandita 422 

Sripati 291, 292, 293; Pandita 8, 290 
Sripurusa 14;'s Gajagastra, 2 
Srigailanatha 421 
Srisiiktabhasya 329 
Sritattvanidhi 119 
Srivacanabhisanamimamsa 33] 
Srivaisnava 265-267 
Srivardhadeva 2,507 
Srivatsaika Sriman 330 
Srivijaya 103, 381 

Sringeri Sarada 276 
Srutabodha 184 

Srutakirti_ 232 

Srutakirti Traividya 102 
Srutaprakasika 331, 333 
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Siidraka 3, 134, 149 

Siidra-katha 126, 127 

Sinyasampadane 299 

Subhacandra 399 

Subhatuhga 377 

Subhodaya 359 

Suddha Saivagama 285 

Suddhavirat 184 

Sudhicandrika 442 

Suka 547 

Sukasandega 133 

Sukra 27, 564 

Sukra 27 

Suksarika 155 

Suregvaracarya 307 

Svetambara 143, 374, 375, 385, 397 

Syamagastri 459 

Syamakunda 403 

Sphulingakavi 163 

Sragdhara 187,192 

Sri Rama Pattabhiseka 540 

Sridharacarya 419 

statue of Bahubali at Sravana belgola 
377 

Stotras 392 

Subandhu 18, 42, 99, 101, 146, 149,559 

Subhadra dhananjaya 163 

Subhadraharana 399 

Subhadranatika 400 

Subhasistamuktavali 126 

Subhasitanidhi 128 

Subhasitaratnahara 128 

Subhasitaratnakosa 144 

Subhasitaratnasamdoha 4, 398, 399 

Subhasita-samgraha 128 

Subhasitasuradruma 157 

Subhasitasudhanidhi 128, 440 

Subhasitavah 126 

subhasitas 128, 139, 282 

Subnadhu 559 

Subodhini 315 

Subramanya 128; Sastri 208 

Sudha 368 
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Sudhajhari 164 


Sudhindra 365; Sahitya Samrajya 360 


Sudhindrayati 208 
Sudhindrayogi 208 
Sukhananda, 309 
Sukhaprakasa 317 

Suladis 282, 459 
Sumangali 192 

Sumantu 547 

Sumatindra -tirtha 208 
Sundaravrtta 19] 

Suresvara 5,306, 307, 311-315 
Susruta 419, 420 
Susrutasamhita 419 
Suktimuktavali 24, 126, 127 
Suktisudhakara. 157 

Surya Kavi 243 
Surya-Candradivamsavatarans 119 
Suryadasa 417 
Suryapandita 187 
Suryaprakasa 417 
Suryasiddhanta 417 
Sttasamhita 80 

Sita Samhitayakya 286 
svagatam 19] 
Svaramelakalanidhi 457 
Svarupasambodhana 379 
Svatahpramanya 351 
Svayambhi 401 
Svayambhustotra 378 
Svayambhunatha 114 
Syadvada 4,373,378,380 
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Tadbhavas 243, 568 
Talavakara Upanisad 352 
Tamil poets 386 

Tarnil Vaisnava 328 
Tantrasara 357 
Tantrasarasamgraha 353 
Tantravarttika 243 
Tantravilasa 9 
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Tantropakhyana 495, 562 
Taralavrtta 192 . 
Tarka-bhasavivarana 8 
Tarkabhasa, 8 
Tarkacandrika 8 
Tarkakaumudi, 8 
Tarkaratnambodadhi 8 
Tarkasangraha 8 
Tarkasastra 38 
Tarkatandava 363, 365, 368 
Tattva bodhini 315, 323 
Tattvacintamani 365 
Tattvamafijari 346 
Tattvamuktavali 442 
Tattvapradipika 315-317, 341, 359 
Tattvasamkhyana 349, 350 
Tattva sankhyana 343 
Tattva-vidya-kalapa 293 
Tattvaviveka, 349, 368 
Tattvarthadhigamasutra 376 
Tattvarthasttra 4, 377-379 
Tattvarthavarttika 377 
‘Tattvodyota 349, 350 
Tala 455, 456; 
Talagunda 507; inscripticn 1, 
Ul, 12,250,506 
Tamasika 282 
Tamrasasana 503, 505 
Tarkikaraksavarasangraha 323 
Tatparya Nimaya 7}, 83 
Tatparyacandrika 364 
Tatparyadipika 80 
Tatparyanimaya 354 
Tatparyatika 380 
Tenkalai, 328,331, 
Textual criticism 77 
Theism of the Upanisads. 352 
Tiloyapannati 404 
Timmanna Kavi 27 
Timmarasa 113 
Tirukulattar 327 
Tirumalamba 28, 29, 115, 146, 509 


Tirumalarya 133,442 

Tithinirnaya 81 

Tirthakalpalata 442 

Tirthankara 132,271 

Tirthaprabandha 28, 115, 117, 339 

Totaka 306 

Tontada Siddhalingayati 297 

Trailokasara 377 

Traivikramaryadasa 346 

Tridandi 42 

Trilokasara 379 

Trimallabhatta 422 

Tripadi 155,198,282 

Tripuravijaya 108,440 

Trisastilaksana - Mahapurana, 385 

Trisastisalakapursa Mahapurana 536 

Trivikrama 136,137,415,509; bhatta 5, 
135, 140; pandita 114, 341, 358, 359 

Triyambaka Kriyasakti 286 

Trotaka 401 

Tulapurusadanas 18 

Tumbulura, 403 

Tumbuluracarya 403 

Tumbura 13 

Tumburu 456 

two- handed chess 156 

Tyagaraja 283, 452, 459 

U 

Ubhayagrastarahudaya 365 

Udayana, 365 

Udayanaraja - kavya 399 

Udayanodaya 146 

Udayasundari 141, 142 

Udayasundarikatha 141, 144 

Udaharanamala 108, 206, 440 

Udbhata 208, 564 

Uddharaneya 476 

Uddharsini 184 

Ugabhogas 459 

Udgitacarya 52, 55 

Udgitha 353 

Ugraditya 378 
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Ujjvalanilamani 83, 201 

Ujvalam 192 

Umasvati 4, 377, 378, 389, 392 

Umasvami 379 

Unadikosa 229 

Unadisutras 220, 223 

Unmatta Raghava 162 

Upadhikhandana 349 

Upanisad 342; -s 13, 61, 79, 133, 135, 273, 
290-292, 313, 321, 322, 328, 343, 350, 
352, 437; - ic 291, 355 

Upanisatsara 332 

Upasamhara vijaya 9 

Upavedas 65 

Upendravajra 188, 190 

Ur-text 78: . 

Usa, Sri Krsna 114 

Usaharana 114, 359 

Usaparinaya 163 

Utkrti 193 

Utpalamala 187, 192 

Utprekasas 165 

Utpreksamanjari 208 

Utpreksayallabha 70, 130 

Utsavam 19] 

Utsaha 195 

Uttama Slokatirtha, 39] 

Uttara Purana 19,385,386,392,394 

Uttararamacarita 238 

Uttarmimamsa 333 

Uvata 55 : 

Urubhanga 542, 545 
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Vacanagalu 476 

vacanas 199 

vadakalai 328 
Vaddaradhane 401, 405, 557 
vaidarbha 149 

Vaidarbhi 109, 149 
Vaidikanimaya 309 
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Vaidyanatha 24 

Vaidyanatha Diksita 7! 

Vaidyanighantu 422 

Vaidyarajavallabha 421 

Vaidyasastradipika 422 

Vaidyasataka 421 

Vaidyasangatya 423 

Vaidyasarasangraha 422 

Vaijayanti 441 

Vaidyavatamsa 422 

Vaisnava 264, 267; cave 374; Kannada 
literature 548; modes of worship and 
initiation 353; palmists 280; reli- 
gious devotionalism 280; teachers 
299; tradition of Bengal 279 ; 

Vaisnavatosini 83 

Vaisnavagama 518 

Vaisnavism 12, 14, 15, 266, 271, 272, 278, 
305, 326, 518, 526 

Vaisnavaite schools 347 

Vaigampayana 547 

vaisesika 273 

vaiyasika nyayamala 9 

Vallabhadeva 126 

VaméSastha 184,188, 191 

Vanamanyjari 192 

Vanamayuram 19] 

Vangasena 421 ; 

Vara Nandi Kalyana 327 

Varadacarya 208, 360 

Varadarajacarya 83, 323 

Varadarajiya 83 

Vararuci 127,238,241 

Varahamihira 118, 235, 413 

Varahavatara 425 

Varangacarita 383,384, 385 

Vardhamana 384, 385; carita 388; 
caritapurana 388; purana 387, 388 

various operation with zero 416 

Varnavrtta 193 

Varnasramadharma 277, 435 

Vasantamalika 193 

Vasantamafijari 184 
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Vasantatilaka 184, 188, 19] 

Vasistha 116 

Vastukoga 391 

Vasubhagabhatta 562 

Vasudha 185 

Vacaspati 24,313,361; Bhamati 319 

Vadarthasafjivana 332 

Vadavali 362 

vadas 332 

Vadibhasimha 103,394 

Vadindra 317,318 

Vadiraja 2, 6,19, 20, 28, 103, 115-117, 
203, 284, 287, 339, 365-367, 380, 382, 
389, 390-392, 508; Suri 138 

Vadisimha 340, 392 

Vadya 155 

Vagarthasamgraha. 382 

Vagbhata 204; Astangahrdaya 421 

Vagbhatacarya 456 

Vaggeyakara 454 

Vajapeya Il, 15,17,52 

Vakpatiraja 143, 144 

Vakyarthacandrika, 368 

Vakyapadiya 158,202 

Valmiki 69,70, 72, 104, 124, 142, 187, 188, 
239, 485, 535, 537, 555, 556, 563, 
564, Ramayana 70, 305, 535-537, 
540, 577; tradition 538 

Vamana 206, 207, 211,564; Avatara 
521; Bhatta 55; bhattabana 161 

Vamasakti 42 

Vame vidau bhoh 400 

Vanaradhvaja 521 

Vardhaka satpadi 196, 197, 243 

Varttikasara 312 - 

Vasavadatta 559 

Vasudeva 339, 340, 354 

Vatsyayana 44, 86, 89 

Vatulagama 290, 294 

Vayupurana 452 

Veda 44, 58, 183, 282, 350 

Vedabhasyas 440 

vedas 38-40, 44, 54-55, 57, 61, 81, 157, 
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273, 292,'350-351, 357, 426, 429, 552 

Vedavati 339 

Vedangas 38, 39, 41, 42, 54, 273 

Vedanta 38, 42, 43, 264, 280, 281, 295, 
305, 314, 321, 324, 325, 331, 347, 35], 
361; concepts 315; Kalpataru 24; of 
Sankara 286; sata sloki 187 

Vedantadesika, 324, 325, 328-331, 360 

Vedantakalpataru 24 

Vedantasara viragaivacintamani 299 

Vedantavadavali 332, 362 

Vedantic 315; sects 279; texts 292; 
ways of self-realization 323 

Vedantimuni 329 

Vedartha prakasga 55,57 

vedic 265; doctrine 31l ;duties 313;faith 
264;hymns 183;mantras 54;religion 
264, 266, 279,305,515,519; sacrifices 
52 

Vemanaradhya 293 

Venkamatya 159, 163, 164, 165 

Venkappa pradhana 208 

Venkappaiah 163 

Venkasuri 163 

Venkatabhipati 163 

Venkata Madhava 55 

Venkatamukhi 458 

Venkatanatha 8 

Venkataraya 128 

Venkatesa 184,185, 186-193 

Venkategacumika 133 

Venisamhara 545-547 

vibhavana 126 

Vidagdhacudamani 241 

Vidagdha Mukhamandana 7 

Viddhagalabhanjika 161, 466 

Videhamukti 310, 320 

Vidhisudhakara 9 

vidhivrtta 19] 

Viduraniti 36 

Vidvanmanohara 442 

vidvatsamyasa 319 

Vidya 123; Sankara 309; Ratnakara 460; 
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-dhananjaya 10, 103, 394 

Vidyacakravartin 24, 150, 151, 201, 203, 
425 

Vidyadhisatirtha 368 

Vidyakara 144 

Vidyamadhava 106, 114 

Vidyamadhaviya 114, 418 

Vidyamrta-varsini 315 

Vidyanatha 113, 129, 205, 207, 212 

Vidyananda 5, 29, 376, 377 

Vidyanandin 2 

Vidyanidhitirtha 365 

Viidyapati 415 

Vidyaprasanna Tirtha 460 

Vidyaranya 7, 8, 54, 107-108, 114, 145, 
16], 264, 307-312, 319, 321, 342, 361, 
418, 431, 440, 524-525; paficadasi 323 

Vidyasankara 340 

Vidyatirtha 53, 307, 310, 321 

Viharas 36, 46 

Vijaya Bhattarika 21, 123 

Vijayadhvaja tirtha 83, 360 

Vijayakavya 164 

Vijayamahadevi 123 

Vijayanagara coins 526 

Vijayanagara history 206 

Vijayavarni 203 

Vijayindra 9, 208 

Vijayindratirtha 330,-365 

Vijjika 123, 149, 160 

Vijnanesvara 6, 19-21, 430, 437, 438 

Vikrtisvaras 458 

Vikrantakaurava 399 

Vikramaditya 88, 89, 90,221,231 

Vikramankacarita 21, 426, 433-434 

Vikramankadevacarita 20, 106, 107, 149 

Vikramarjuna vijaya 181, 542, 550, 57] 

Vikramorvasiya 163, 238 

Vimala 122 

Vimalacandra panditadeva 375 

Vimalasuri 536, 537, 550; 
Paumacaria 536 

Vinayakapandita 441 
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Viniyogini 193 

Vipralambha 144; Srhgara 211 

Virakta Tontadarya 243 

Virupaksasthana 27, Ill 

Virupaksavasantotsavacampu 145 

Visamapadayamaka 105 

Visamapada 380 

Visamasthanas 195 

Visamavrtta 189 

Visapaharastotra 106 

Visnu 326; bhakti 82; purana 80, 557, 
572 

Visnudasacarya 362 

Visnusarma 495 

Visnusahasranama 340 

Visnusmrti 441, 442 

Visnustuti 513 

Visnusuri 114, 418 

Visnutattavinimaya 349, 350, 362 

Visnutattvanirnayatika 36] 

Visnutirtha 340, 358 

Visnuvardhana 92, 265, 326, 327, 375, 
518 

Visnusahasranama 367 

Visnudharmottarapurana 205, 452 

ViSistadvaita 80, 265, 279, 324-325, 
328-329, 331, 333, 356; doctrines 333; 
literature 328; philosophy 328, 329, 
330; system 332; works 333 

Visvadeva 315 

Visvakosa 250 

Visvaripa 307,437 

Visvaradhya 288 

vitanda 349 

Vivarana 324, 346; prameya Sangraha 7, 
312, 319 . 

Vivaranatatparyadipika 315 

Vivaranavivarana 323 

Vivekacintamani 298,460 

Viyogini 185 

Vine Kuppier 460 

Vine Venkatasubbaiah 460 

Viracarya 397 
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Virabhattiyam 422 

Virakamparayacarita 108, 109 

Viranandin 392 

Viraraghavavyayoga 164 

Viraraja 422 

Virarasa 109; bhakti 82 

Viragaiva 45,275, 279, 284, 288, 
290, 293, 294, 296; faith 
279, 289, 296; institution 265; 
literature 28; period 572; philosophy 
460 ; poet Caturasya Bommarasa 242; 
religion 160; Tantra 294; teachers 
295; writers 290, 297 

Viragaivamrtamahapurana 296 

Viragaivanandacandrika 157 

Viragaiva-saroddhara 295 

Viragaivism 22, 287-290, 295, 297 

Virasena 403, 405; Bhattaraka 397 

Virasenacarya 403- 

viravrtta 19] 

Viregacarite 557 

Vopadeva 224, 225, 227 

Vopalita 238 

Vritaratnakara 118, 183, 184, 193,456 

Vrttaratnavali 186-187, 193 

Vrttas 189, 190 

vrtti 229 

Vrttiprabhakara 321 

Vrsabhendravijaya 298 

Vratakhanda 438 

vratas 18 

Vyavahara Madhaviya 439 

Vyakarana 42, 44,219 

vyakhyalankara 377 

vyakhyanadipika 318 

Vyakhyanaprakniya 219 

Vyasa 76, 77, l16, 124, 127, 149, 151, 547, 
549, 552, 555, 556, 563,564; bharata 
553 

Vyasakuta 284 

Vyasaraya 83, 145, 265, 459 
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Vyasasrama 317 

Vyasatirtha 115, 17, 284, 325, 362-366 
Vyasayogicarita 363 
Vyasayogicaritacampu 145 

Vyayoga 161, 164 

Vyutkalita 414 

Vytha 328,354 
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Weights and measures 154 
work on algebra 416 
works on Kannada grammar 373 
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Yadugiri Mahatmya 327 

Yajiia 38 

Yajfiatantra sudhanidhi 56, 440 

Yajurveda 42, 43; Samhita 416 

Yajvan 55 

Yaksagana 45, 72 
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Yamaka Bharata 343, 353 
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Yativrsabha 403, 404 
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Yapaniyas 374 

Yaska 64 
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Yogasara 397,399 
Yogasastra 159 
Yogasutra 14, 44 
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